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As  the  new  century  begins,  U.S. 
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vital  peace-building  mission.  It  is 
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and  rewards. 
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The  high-tech  Ml 09A6  Paladin 
self-propelled  howitzer  made  its 
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Army  engineers,  Corps  of 
Engineers  civilians  and  contrac- 
tors have  turned  empty  Kosovo 
fields  into  bustling  mini-cities. 

18  Bringing  in  the  Big  Guns 

The  high-tech  M109A6  Paladin 
self-propelled  howitzer  made  its 
real-world  debut  in  Kosovo. 
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Soldiers  from  the  3rd  Infantry 
Division  worked  with  their  Qatari 
counterparts  during  this  realistic 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


U.S.  soldiers  and  other  service 
members  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  Gulf  War.  The  men  and 
women  in  uniform  were  wel- 
comed back  as  heroes. 

But  in  the  following  months  and 
years  some  of  these  service  members 
began  reporting  that  they  were  not 
feeling  well.  They  were  reporting  joint 
pain,  sleep  disorders,  rashes,  hair  loss 
and  cramps.  Doctors  were  generally  at 
a  loss  as  to  what  could  be  causing  the 
reported  symptoms. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
for  Gulf  War  Illnesses  was  established 
under  the  deputy 
secretary  of  defense  in 
autumn  1 996.  The 
office  is  staffed  by 
180  military  and 
civilian  personnel. 

The  office  has  a 
threefold  puipose. 
First,  it  tries  to  ensure 
that  Gulf  War  veterans 
receive  appropriate 
medical  care.  Second, 
it  is  responsible  for 
making  sure  that  the 
Department  of 
Defense  is  doing 
everything  possible  to 
understand  and 
explain  Gulf  War 
illnesses.  Finally,  it 
works  to  modify 


Outreach  team  member  SSG 
Stephen  Robinson  (right)  speaks 
with  Gulf  War  veteran  2LT  Ali 
Davis  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


DOD's  doctrine  and  policy,  based  on 
lessons  learned,  to  reduce  the  probabil- 
ity of  similar  problems  in  the  future. 

To  accomplish  its  mission,  the 
office  uses  outreach  teams  that  travel 
to  military  installations,  where  they 
share  recent  findings,  provide  current 
information,  listen  to  veterans'  con- 
cerns, and  help  veterans  receive  re- 
evaluations  or  medical  care. 

The  teams  attempt  to  reach  not 
only  active-duty  service  members,  but 
also  reserve-component,  separated  and 
retired  personnel,  and  veterans'  family 
members,  said  Bernard  Rostker, 

undersecretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  special 
assistant  to  the  deputy 
secretary  of  defense  for 
Gulf  War  illnesses. 

"We  want  to 
educate  the  members  of 
the  total  force  on  our 
investigation,  inform 
them  on  how  we  will 
apply  our  findings  to 
future  deployments  and 
solicit  their  assistance," 
Rostker  said. 

In  1998,  teams 
visited  Fort  Sill,  Okla.; 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.;  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.;  and  two 
Marine  Corps  bases. 
Teams  visited  more 
Army  installations  last 


year,  including  Fort  Bliss,  Texas;  Fort 
Polk,  La.;  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.;  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C;  Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,;  Fort  Carson,  Colo.;  and 
a  Marine  base. 

During  each  visit,  teams  wage 
mini-information  campaigns  through 
briefings  and  question-and-answer 
sessions.  Team  members  also  set  up 
information  displays  at  post  exchanges, 
medical  centers  and  other  high-traffic 
areas  on  installations.  The  visits 
culminate  in  "town  hall"  meetings, 
which  allow  the  entire  community  to 
address  concerns. 


ffhen  meeting  with  veterans, 
|  team  members  first  attempt  to 
help  them  resolve  any 
questions  or  problems  they 
might  be  facing.  Second,  the  team 
attempts  to  collect  information  that 
might  be  of  use  to  the  ongoing  investi- 
gation into  the  illnesses,  said  Dr. 
(COL)  Francis  L.  O'Donnell,  the  Gulf 
War  Illnesses  Office's  director  of 
medical  outreach  and  issues. 

"We're  trying  to  clear  the  air  about 
what  is  going  on  with  our  Gulf  War 
veterans,"  O'Donnell  said.  "DOD's 
initial  negative  reaction  caused  a 
credibility  gap.  We're  attempting  to 
address  that  gap." 

O'Donnell  said  that  until  1996  no 
one  in  DOD  thought  that  U.S.  service 
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Town  hall  meetings  allow  military  community  members 
to  ask  Gulf  War  illnesses-related  questions  and  address 
issues  directly  with  team  members. 


members  had  been  exposed  to  biologi- 
cal or  chemical  agents.  Only  then, 
almost  five  years  after  the  war,  was  it 
discovered  that  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
blew  up  Captured  munitions  containing 
chemical  agents. 

"It  didn't  occur  to  anyone  that  we 
might  have  inadvertently  released  a 
toxin  when  we  destroyed  those  muni- 
lions,**  O'Donnell  said.  "It  took  a  lot  of 
investigative  work,  and  help  from 
outside  agencies  such  as  the  CIA,  to 
figure  it  out." 

That  information  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Gulf  War  Illnesses  Office, 
and  initial  investigations  centered  on 
possible  exposure  to  chemical  and 
biological  agents.  It  also  focused  on 
vaccines  and  preventive 
medications  administered 
to  service  members. 
Additionally,  the  group 
studied  such  environmental 
factors  as  exposure  to  the 
smoke  and  soot  produced 
by  the  burning  oil  wells  in 
Kuwait,  which  might  have 
had  an  adverse  effect  on 
service  members, 
O'Donnell  said. 

"More  than  112,000 
veterans  of  the  Gulf  War 
have  gone  through  a 
voluntary  medical-evalua- 
tion program,"'  O'Donnell 
said.  "Of  those  who  have 
reported  symptoms,  more 
than  80  percent  have  been 
diagnosed  with  a  medically 
recognized  disease.  Our 
problem  is  that  remaining 
20  percent." 

The  problem  is  compounded  by 
several  factors.  Among  them  is  the  fact 
that  some  veterans  report  symptoms 
while  many  others  in  the  same  units, 
who  served  in  the  same  locations,  do 


not  report  anj  s)  mptoms, 
I  in iiu'i more,  some 
soldiers  who  had  not 
sci  ved  in  ilic  ( inli  w  .H . 
but  u  ho  are  sen  ing  in 
units  that  deployed, 
reported  unexplained 
s\  mptoms.  said  SFC 

Albert  Garcia  of  the 
office's  investigations  and 
analysis  directorate. 
"When  we  first  started 

looking  at  this  problem, 
we  weren't  able  to  make 
an)  sense  out  of  it  from  a  scientific  and 
medical  standpoint,*'  Garcia  said.  "We 
were  unable  to  find  any  new  disease. 
and  we  couldn't  pinpoint  a  specific 
cause  for  the  symptoms." 


SFC  Albert  Garcia  briefs 
soldiers  on  a  training 
range  at  Fort  Bragg  dur- 
ing an  outreach  team 
visit  to  the  installation. 


ne  of  the  current  focal  points  of 
the  ongoing  investigation, 
according  to  Garcia,  is  the 
possibility  of  a  "cocktail  effect." 
This  would  be  caused  by  the  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  factors  in  certain 
individuals. 

To  get  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion possible,  and  to  ensure  veterans 
have  access  to  informed  medical  care, 
the  outreach  teams  also  carry  the 
message  to  the  medical  community, 
said  Dr.  Michael 
Kilpatrick,  deputy 
director  of  medical 
outreach  and  issues. 

"We  go  to  the 
medical  centers  and 
hospitals  on  each  instal- 
lation we  visit,  and  we 
meet  with  health-care 
providers.  We  educate 
them  on  treating  symp- 
toms and  not  dismissing 
anything.  We  also  try  to 
establish  a  relationship 
with  the  hospital  com- 
manders and  pick  up  any 
information  we  can," 
Kilpatrick  said.  "Though 
we're  not  actually 
responsible  for  providing 
care  for  the  veterans,  it's 
our  responsibility  to 
ensure  soldiers  and  other 
service  members  receive 
care." 

Besides  trying  to  ensure  that 
veterans  have  access  to  care.  Kilpatrick 
said,  the  office  is  working  to  answer 
their  questions. 


Resources 
fop  Veterans 

CCEP  —  Gulf  War  veterans  who  are 
currently  on  active  duty,  in  the  re- 
serve component  or  retired,  as  well 
as  some  family  members,  may  regis- 
ter for  the  Department  of  Defense's 
Comprehensive  Clinical  Evaluation 
Program.  To  register,  call  (800)  796- 
9699.  Soldiers  stationed  overseas 
may  dial  DSN  878-3261  or  dial  direct 
at  (408)  583-2500.  Registration  hours 
are  Monday  through  Friday,  6  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  Pacific  Standard  Time. 

VA  Persian  Gulf  Registry  —  For 

Gulf  War  veterans  not  currently  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  or  in  the  reserves, 
comprehensive  physical  examina- 
tions with  basic  laboratory  studies 
are  available  by  calling  (800)  PGW- 
VETS  [(800)  749-8387].  Veterans 
overseas  may  call  the  nearest  U.S. 
Embassy  and  ask  for  the  Foreign 
Benefits  Unit. 

GulfLINK  —  www.gulflink.osd.mil 

—  The  home  page  for  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Gulf  War 
Illnesses  contains  reports,  transcripts, 
testimonies  and  declassified  health- 
related  documents.  News  articles  and 
e-mail  capability  are  also  included  on 
the  page. 

GulfNEWS  —  Veterans  without 
Internet  access  may  obtain  access  to 
the  same  information  found  on  the 
GulfLINK  web  site  by  subscribing  to 
the  GulfNEWS  newsletter.  To  sub- 
scribe, send  an  e-mail  request  to 
brostker@gwillness.osd.mil  or  write 
to: 

The  Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Gulf  War  Illnesses 
51 13  Leesburg  Pike,  Ste.  901 
Falls  Church,  VA  22041 


"We're  at  a  new  fringe  of  the 
scientific  frontier.  Science  and  medi- 
cine do  not  yet  have  the  answers  we're 
looking  for,"  Kilpatrick  said.  "But 
we're  taking  a  look  at  everything  we 
can  think  of  medically  and  scientifi- 
cally, and  the  answers  have  to  be  there 
somewhere."  □ 
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As  the  new  century 
begins,  U.S.  soldiers 
in  Kosovo  continue 
their  vital  peace- 
building  mission. 
It  is  a  task  filled  with 
both  challenges  and 
rewards. 


NEAR  the  Macedonia-Kosovo 
border,  armored  Humvees  rumbled 
over  "Route  Hawk,"  the  dilapi- 
dated two-lane  main  road 
leading  from  Skopje,  Macedonia, 
toward  Pristina,  Kosovo,  for  what  should 
have  been  a  two-hour  drive  to 
the  Army's  Camp  Bondsteel. 
Transport  trucks,  military 
vehicles  from  various  countries, 
taxis  and  sub-compact  European 
cars  heading  to  and  from 
Kosovo  clogged  the  road. 
Vehicles  backed  up  or  left  the 
crater-pocked  route  for  a  dirt 
trail  that  ran  below  the  left  lane  of 
traffic,  kicking  up  thick  dust 
clouds  in  their  wakes. 

Simultaneously,  pedestrians 
walked  alongside  the  haphazard 
route,  many  of  them  returning  to 
Kosovo  for  the  weekend  from 
jobs  in  Macedonia.  They  hauled 
food  and  supplies  across  the  border 


Story  and  Photos  by  Heike  Hasenauer 
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Children  gathered  outside  a  school  in 
Pidic,  Kosovo,  welcome  soldiers  of  the 
229th  Forward  Support  Battalion. 
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Guarding  Peace 
in  Kosovo 

Children,  too,  eager  to  earn  a  few 
precious  denars  or  German  marks, 
poured  into  the  street,  pushing  wheel- 
barrows loaded  with  luggage. 

The  trip  to  the  Army's  main  base 
camp  near  Urosevac  —  home  to  some 
4,500  U.S.  soldiers  —  took  five  hours. 
When  the  Humvees  arrived,  the  well- 
lit  camp  —  surrounded  by  darkness 
and  an  eerie  stillness  —  was  a  hive  of 
activity.  With  the  10  p.m.  curfew 
enforced  by  NATO  forces  throughout 
Kosovo,  movement  in  and  around 
Urosevac  and  Gjnilane  is  limited  to  the 
U.S.  military  base  camps.  In  Gjnilane. 
Camp  Monteith  —  which  houses  some 
2,500  U.S.  soldiers  —  was  equally 
busy. 

At  both  camps,  throngs  of  Kosovar 
and  Serb  construction  workers  changed 
shifts.  They're  among  construction 
crews  working  around  the  clock  to 
complete  plumbing  and  electrical 
connections  in  the  base  camps' 
SEAhuts  (Southeast-Asia  huts),  before 
the  bitter  winter  cold  sets  in. 

At  6  a.m.  at  Camp  Bondsteel, 
soldiers  awakened  to  the  familiar 
sound  of  reveille,  followed  by  the  song 
"I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  ...  God 
bless  the  U.S.A." 


As  Christmas  drew  nearer,  military 
officials  monitored  the  movement  of 
Kosovars  and  Serbs  in  order  to  thwart 
potential  outbreaks  of  hostilities.  But 
sporadic  clashes  between  centuries- 
old  rivals  continued,  said  Task  Force 
Falcon  spokesman  CPT  Larry 
Kaminski. 

In  the  Russian  sector,  in  the  village 
of  Kamenica,  the  crews  of  Serb  tanks, 
firmly  positioned  at  the  Kosovo- 
Serbian  border,  watched  the  former 
cultural  center  inhabited  by  U.S.  and 
Russian  soldiers,  members  of  the 
temporary  "government"  that  included 
representatives  from  the  United 
Nations  mission  in  Kosovo,  the  U.N. 
police  and  others. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  hot  spots  here," 
said  SSG  John  Gennari,  a  Reservist 
from  the  415th  Civil  Affairs  Battalion 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  the  first  Army 
Reserve  unit  to  be  called  up  for  duty  in 
Kosovo.  "This  is  the  largest  sector  U.S. 
soldiers  patrol.  It's  composed  of 
66,000  people,  99  percent  of  them 
Kosovar. 

"The  northern  part  of  Kamenica,  on 
the  Serbian  border,  is  very  remote  and 
isolated,"  Gennari  said.  "Nobody 
wants  to  come  here;  they  prefer  the 
more  highly  populated  areas,  like 
Pristina."  Here,  U.S.  Army  military 
police  and  two  U.S.  special  forces 
teams  are  responsible  for  124  villages, 
1 7  of  them  with  populations  of  more 
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A  soldier  from  the  Germany-based  1st  In- 
fantry Division  patrols  with  one  of  some  600 
Russian  troops  stationed  in  Kosovo. 

than  1,000. 

"There  are  about  600  Russian 
soldiers  here,"  said  Gennari,  in  civilian 
life  a  shift  commander  with  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Corrections. 
"Our  MPs  are  the  cops.  The  Russians 
man  the  checkpoints,  conduct  border 
patrols  and  escort  the  Serbs  to  their 
fields." 

1 LT  James  Rohr  from  the  1  st 
Infantry  Division's  1st  MP  Co.  said: 
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Don't  Ask,  Don't  Tell 

Army  Homosexual  Conduct  Policy 

THIS  issue  of  Hot  Topics  is  intended  to  help  commanders  implement  the  "Don't  Ask. 
Don't  Tell"  policy  on  homosexual  conduct  and  to  protect  and  ensure  the  safety  of  all 
soldiers.  Army  policy  on  homosexual  conduct  balances  the  legal  prohibition  of  homo- 
sexual conduct  with  soldiers'  privacy  rights.  The  intent  is  to  have  good  order  and  discipline  and 
good  morale  throughout  the  armed  forces.  Commanders  are  front  line  administrators  of  the 
policy.  (continued  on  page  3) 
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HIS  issue  of  Hot  Topics  is  intended  to  clarify  for  all  soldiers  and  Army  civilians  the  policy  on 
homosexual  conduct.  The  secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  chief  of  staff  have  addressed  this 
issue  in  a  recent  message  to  the  field,  the  text  of  which  is  provided  for  you  here: 

"Service  in  our  Army  is  honorable  and  respected  by  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
Soldiers  who  offer  their  commitment  and  their  lives  in  this  service  should  and  must  be 
treated  with  dignity,  honor  and  respect.  Respect  for  our  fellow  soldiers  demands  that 
we  speak  with  respect  for  all.  Any  derogatory  words  about  any  group,  including  those 
based  upon  sexual  orientation,  that  are  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  discipline,  may 
subject  the  soldier  to  adverse  administrative  actions  or  disciplinary  measures  under 
the  UCMJ.  Every  soldier  has  the  right  to  expect  treatment  consistent  with  our  core 
values,  a  safe  and  secure  environment,  and  the  support  of  their  chain  of  command. 
Whenever  we  violate  the  trust  of  any  soldier,  we  violate  the  trust  of  all  soldiers. 

"We  affirm  that  treating  soldiers  with  dignity  and  respect  is  a  bedrock  value  for 
the  Army.  We  declare  that  there  is  no  room  for  harassment  or  threats  to  any  soldier  in 
our  Army  for  any  reason.  Therefore,  as  the  senior  leaders  of  the  Army,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  to  implement  the  'don't  ask,  don't  tell'  policy  with  equity  and 
fairness  to  all  of  our  soldiers. 

"Finally,  we  continue  to  expect  that  all  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Army  will  be 
treated  with  dignity  and  respect  at  all  times,  and  will  be  afforded  a  safe  and  secure 
environment  in  which  to  live  and  work.  Harassment  of  soldiers  for  any  reason,  to 
include  perceived  sexual  orientation,  will  not  be  tolerated.  We  expect  commanders  at 
every  level  to  take  appropriate  action  to  prevent  harassment  of  or  threats  against  any 
member  of  our  Army.  Once  again  we  are  determined  to  continue  to  implement  the 
'don't  ask,  don't  tell'  policy  with  fairness  to  all  because  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
for  our  soldiers." 

As  with  all  editions  of  Hot  Topics,  we  hope  you  find 
this  a  useful  tool  in  understanding  Army  policy. 


John  G/ivieyerjr. 
Chief  of  Public  Affairs 
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WHAT  CONGRESS  SAID 


CONGRESS  has  determined  that 
the  long-standing  military  law 
prohibiting  homosexual  conduct 
continues  to  be  necessary  in  the 
unique  circumstances  of  military 
service. 

Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code  ad- 
dresses homosexuality  in  the 
armed  services.  Congress  said 
that  applicants  should  not  be 
asked  about  homosexuality  as  part 
of  the  processing  of  individuals 
entering  the  armed  forces,  in  the 
absence  of  a  determination  by  the 
secretary  of  defense  that  such 
questions  are  necessary.  Appli- 
cants for  military  service  are  no 
longer  asked  about  their  sexual 
orientations. 

Title  10  recognizes  that  one  of 
the  most  critical  elements  in  com- 
bat capability  is  unit  cohesion,  and 
affirms  that  the  armed  forces  must 


maintain  personnel  policies  that 
exclude  persons  who  would  create 
an  unacceptable  risk  to  unit  cohe- 
sion. Title  10  recognizes  that  mili- 
tary life  is  fundamentally  different 
from  civilian  life  and  concludes 
that  the  presence  of  individuals  in 
the  armed  forces  who  engage  in 
homosexual  acts  creates  an  unac- 
ceptable risk  to  unit  cohesion  and 
standards  of  morale,  as  well  as  to 
good  order  and  discipline. 

In  1993  Congress  said  that 
engaging  in,  attempting  to  engage 
in,  or  soliciting  another  to  engage 
in  homosexual  acts  is  grounds  for 
discharge  from  the  military.  Con- 
gress said  that  service  by  those 
who  have  a  propensity  to  engage 
in  homosexual  acts  creates  an 
unacceptable  risk  to  morale,  good 
order  and  discipline,  and  unit 
cohesion. 


(Continued  from  cover) 

The  secretary  of  the  Army  signed  Army 
Regulation  600-20,  "Army  Command  Policy, 
on  July  26,  1999.  Paragraph  4-19  of  the 
regulation  defines  the  Army's  policy  on 
homosexual  conduct,  which  implements 
section  654  of  United  States  Code's  Title  10. 

The  policy  states  clearly  that  suitability 
to  serve  in  the  Army  is  based  on  a  soldier's 
conduct  and  on  the  ability  to  meet  required 
standards  of  duty  performance  and  discipline. 


Homosexual  conduct  is  grounds  for 
discharge  from  the  Army.  The  policy  defines 
homosexual  conduct  as:  an  act  or  a  statement 
by  a  soldier  that  demonstrates  a  propensity  or 
intent  to  engage  in  homosexual  acts;  the 
solicitation  of  another  to  engage  in  a  homo- 
sexual act  or  acts;  or  a  homosexual  "marriage" 
or  attempted  "marriage." 

Informal  fact-finding  inquiries  and 
administrative-separation  procedures  are  the 

(continued  on  page  9) 
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Sexual  orientation:  A  per- 
sonal, private  matter;  an  abstract 
preference  for  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular sex,  as  distinct  from  a 
propensity  or  intent  to  engage  in 
homosexual  acts. 

Propensity  to  engage  in  ho- 

A  likelihood 
that  a  person  engages  in  or  will 
engage  in  homosexual  acts. 

ah  A  person,  regard- 
less of  sex,  who  engages  in, 
attempts  to  engage  in,  has  a 
propensity  to  engage  in  or  in- 
tends to  engage  in  homosexual 
acts. 

A  person  who  en- 
gages in,  attempts  to  engage  in, 
has  a  propensity  to  engage  in  or 
intends  to  engage  in  both  homo- 
sexual and  heterosexual  acts. 

Any  bodily 
contact,  actively  undertaken  or 
passively  permitted,  between 
members  of  the  same  sex  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  sexual 
desires.  Any  bodily  contact  (for 
example,  handholding,  slow 
dancing,  or  kissing)  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  under- 
stand to  demonstrate  a  propen- 
sity or  intent  to  engage  in  such 
bodily  contact. 

(continued  on  page  5) 


When  enforcing  the  Army's 
policy  on  homosexual  conduct, 
commanders  should: 


•  Determine  if  credible  information  exists 
that  a  soldier  has  engaged  in  a  homosexual 
act  or  acts  and  initiate  a  fact-finding  inquiry 
into  a  soldier's  possible  homosexual  conduct 
only  if  credible  information  exists  that  there 
is  a  basis  for  that  soldier's  discharge. 

•  Decide  whether  or  not  a  fact-finding  inquiry 
is  appropriate  and,  if  so,  conduct  the  inquiry 
personally  or  appoint  an  inquiry  officer. 

•  Gather  all  credible  information  that  directly 
relates  to  the  grounds  for  possible  discharge. 
Carefully  consider  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  provided  in  assessing  its  credibility. 

•  Be  able  to  explain  clearly  and  specifically 
which  grounds  for  separation  they  are  at- 
tempting to  verify  and  how  the  information 
being  collected  relates  to  those  grounds. 

•  Limit  the  inquiry  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances directly  relevant  to  specific  allega- 
tions. 

•  Advise  the  soldier  of  the  Army's  policy  on 
homosexual  conduct  and  rights  under  Article 
31  (b),  UCMJ,  if  applicable. 

•  Not  ask  a  soldier  about  his  or  her  sexual 
orientation  (i.e.,  do  not  ask,  "Are  you  a 
homosexual"  or  bisexual  or  heterosexual). 
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CHECKLIST 


•  Ask  a  soldier  If  he  or  she  has  engaged  in 
homosexual  conduct  only  alter  receiving  cred- 
ible information  of  homosexual  conduct.  How- 
ever, if  the  soldier  chooses  not  to  discuss  the 
matter  Further,  consider  other  available  informa- 
tion. 

•  Give  the  soldier  an  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  demonstrating  that  he  or  she  does  not 
engage  in  homosexual  acts  and  does  not  have  a 
propensity  or  intent  to  do  so. 

•  Ensure  that  the  inquiry  is  conducted  properly 
and  that  no  abuse  of  authority  occurs. 


BOTTOM  LINE:  Command- 
ers are  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  their  soldiers. 


DEFINITIONS 


exual  conduct;  A 

homosexual  act,  a  statement 
by  a  soldier  that  demonstrates 
a  propensity  or  intent  to  en- 
gage in  a  homosexual  act  or 
acts,  the  solicitation  of  another 
to  engage  in  a  homosexual  act 
or  acts,  or  a  homosexual  "mar- 
riage" or  attempted  "marriage." 

Statement  by  a  person 
that  he  or  she  is  homo- 
Lan- 
guage or  behavior  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  believe 
intends  to  convey  the  state- 
ment that  a  soldier  engages  in, 
attempts  to  engage  in,  has  a 
propensity  to  engage  in  or 
intends  to  engage  in  homo- 
sexual acts. 

on:  Infor- 
mation is  credible  when,  con- 
sidering its  source  and  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  it 
supports  a  reasonable  belief 
that  a  soldier  has  engaged  in 
homosexual  conduct.  Credible 
information  is  not  just  based 
on  a  belief  or  suspicion  but 
must  be  based  on  facts. 
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WHAT  IS  CREDIBLE 
INFORMATION  ABOUT 
HOMOSEXUAL 
CONDUCT? 


DON'T  ASK, 


AR  600-20  "Army  Command 
Policy,"  Paragraph  4-19,  Homo- 
sexual Conduct  Policy. 


Credible  information  about 
homosexual  conduct  exists 
when: 

■  A  reliable  person  states  that 
he  or  she  observed  a  soldier 
engaging  in  homosexual 
acts; 

■  A  reliable  person  hears  a 
soldier  saying  that  he  or  she 
is  homosexual  or  bisexual; 

■  A  reliable  person  hears  a 
soldier  say  that  he  or  she  is 
"married"  to  a  person  of  the 
same  sex; 

■  A  reliable  person  states  that 
he  or  she  heard,  observed  or 
discovered  a  soldier  make  a 
spoken  or  written  statement 
that  a  reasonable  person 
would  believe  was  intended 
to  convey  the  fact  that  he  or 
she  engages  in  or  has  the 
propensity  or  intent  to  en- 
gage in  homosexual  acts; 

■  A  reliable  person  states  that 
he  or  she  observed  behavior 
that  in  the  view  of  a  reason- 
able person  amounts  to  an 
admission  by  a  soldier  that 
he  or  she  is  a  homosexual  or 
bisexual. 


Questions  and  answers  about  the 
Army's  policy  on  homosexual 
conduct. 

What  does  "Don't  Ask"  mean? 

A  person's  sexual  orientation  is  considered 
a  personal  and  private  matter  that  is  not  a 
bar  to  military  service  unless  manifested  by 
homosexual  conduct.  Upon  entry  into  the 
Army,  applicants  may  not  be  asked  or 
required  to  reveal  their  sexual  orientations. 
Applicants  will  not  be  asked  if  they  have 
engaged  in  homosexual  conduct.  While  on 
active  duty,  soldiers  will  not  be  asked  about 
their  sexual  orientations  unless  there  is 
credible  information  of  homosexual  con- 
duct. 

What  does  "Don't  Tell"  mean? 

"Don't  Tell"  is  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin 
from  "Don't  Ask."  It  means  simply  that 
soldiers  should  not  disclose  or  discuss  their 
sexual  orientations  or  conduct.  If  a  soldier 
admits  publicly  to  being  homosexual,  the 
commander  will  initiate  an  informal  inquiry 
or  investigation  to  determine  if  credible 
information  exists  to  warrant  separation. 

What  is  considered  grounds  for  investiga- 
tion? 

A  commander  can  only  begin  a  fact- 
finding inquiry  or  investigation  if  credible 
information  of  possible  homosexual 
conduct  exists.  This  means  that  before  an 
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DON'T  TELL 


investigation  begins,  ;i  commander  must 
have  a  reasonable  belief  thai: 


•  A  soldier  has  engaged  in  a  homosexual  act. 


•  A  soldier  has  staled  that  he  or  she  is  homo- 
sexual or  has  otherwise  indicated  a  propen- 
sity to  engage  in  homosexual  conduct. 

•  A  soldier  has  "married"  or  attempted  to 
"marry"  a  person  of  the  same  sex. 

How  do  investigations  proceed? 

When  commanders  have  credible  informa- 
tion, they  initiate  an  inquiry.  Commanders  are 
required  to  consult  with  legal  advisors  prior 
to  initiating  any  investigation  into  alleged 
homosexual  conduct. 

What  is  NOT  credible  information? 

The  following  are  not  credible  information: 

•  Rumors  that  a  soldier  is  homosexual; 

•  Others'  opinions  that  a  soldier  is  homo- 
sexual; 

•  Going  to  a  homosexual  bar,  reading  homo- 
sexual publications,  associating  with  known 
homosexuals  or  marching  in  a  homosexual- 
rights  rally  in  civilian  clothes; 

•  Reporting  threats  or  accusations  of  being 
homosexual. 

What  IS  credible  information? 

The  following  is  credible  information: 

•  A  statement  by  a  reliable  person  that  the 
soldier  has  engaged  in  a  homosexual  act; 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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WHEN  NQI  TO  START  A 
FACT-FINDING  INQUIRY 
ABOUT  POSSIBLE 
HOMOSEXUAL  CONDUCT 


Do  not  start  a  fact-finding 
inquiry  into  possible  homo- 
sexual conduct  when  a  sol- 
dier reports  that  he  or  she  is 
being  threatened  or  harassed 
because  of  rumors  that  he  or 
she  is  homosexual. 

Do  not  start  a  fact-finding 
inquiry  when  a  soldier  is 
suspected  of  engaging  in 
homosexual  conduct  but  the 
only  information  is  the  opin- 
ion of  others  that  a  soldier  is 
a  homosexual. 

Do  not  start  a  fact-finding 
inquiry  when  the  inquiry 
would  be  based  on  rumor, 
suspicion  or  capricious 
claims  concerning  a  soldier's 
sexual  orientation. 

Do  not  start  a  fact-finding 
inquiry  when  the  only  infor- 
mation known  is  an  "associa- 
tional"  activity  such  as  going 
to  a  homosexual  bar,  pos- 
sessing or  reading  homo- 
sexual publications,  associat- 
ing with  known  homosexuals 
or  marching  in  a  homosexual 
rights  rally  in  civilian  clothes. 
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(continued  from  page  7) 

•  A  statement  by  a  reliable  person  that  he  or  she 
heard  the  soldier  state  that  he  or  she  is  homo- 
sexual or  that  he  or  she  "married"  or  attempted 
to  "marry"  a  member  of  the  same  sex; 

•  A  statement  by  a  reliable  person  that  he  or 
she  observed  or  discovered  a  soldier  saying  or 
writing  a  statement  acknowledging  a  homo- 
sexual act  or  the  intent  to  engage  in  a  homo- 
sexual act. 

What  can  I  do  if  I  am  threatened  or  ha- 
rassed? 

A  soldier  who  feels  harassed  or  threat- 
ened for  any  reason  should  report  the  harass- 
ment or  threat  at  once  to  his  or  her  com- 
mander. 

Under  DOD  and  Army  policy  the  fact 
that  a  person  reports  being  threatened  or 
harassed  because  he  or  she  is  said  or  per- 
ceived to  be  a  homosexual  shall  not,  by  itself, 
constitute  credible  information  justifying  the 
initiation  of  an  investigation  of  the  threatened 


or  harassed  soldier. 

It  is  Army  policy  that  soldiers  can  report 
threats,  harassment  or  violence  to  the  com- 
mand, free  of  harm  or  reprisal.  Commanders 
will  take  appropriate  action  to  protect  the 
safety  of  soldiers  who  report  threats  or  harass- 
ment. Appropriate  action  should  include 
prompt  investigation  of  the  threat  or  harass- 
ment itself. 

Threats  or  harassment  based  on  a 
soldier's  perceived  or  alleged  homosexuality 
do  not,  by  themselves,  constitute  credible 
information  justifying  an  inquiry  about  pos- 
sible homosexual  conduct  by  the  harassed 
soldier. 

Who  can  I  talk  with  in  confidentiality? 

A  soldier  can  discuss  any  topic  regarding 
sexual  orientation  with  a  legal  assistance 
attorney  or  chaplain.  They  are  generally  not 
required  to  disclose  the  contents  of  a  privi- 
leged communication  or  take  any  actions  of 
which  the  soldier  does  not  approve. 
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(continued  from  page  3) 

preferred  methods  for  commanders  to  address 
homosexual  conduct.  Onlj  a  soldier's  com 
mander  is  authorized  to  initiate  fact  finding 
inquiries  into  a  soldier's  alleged  homosexual 
conduct,  and  then  only  when  the  commander 
has  received  credible  information  that  there  is 
a  basis  for  that  soldier's  discharge.  A  com- 
mander may  not  begin  an  inquiry  solely  to 
find  out  about  a  soldier's  sexual  orientation. 


Homosexual  conduct  is 
grounds  for  discharge  from 
the  Army. 

One  of  the  bedroek  points  of  the  stand- 
ing Army  command  poliey  on  homosexual 
eonduet  is  that  harassment,  threats  or  violence 
against  soldiers  due  to  real  or  perceived 
sexual  orientation  are  not  acceptable. 

It  is  Army  policy  that  soldiers  can  report 
threats,  harassment  or  violence  to  the  com- 
mander, free  of  harm  or  reprisal.  Command- 
ers should  take  appropriate  action  to  protect 


ll 


the  safely  of  soldiers  who  report  threats  <>i 
harassment. 

I  fnder  Department  o\  Defense  and  Army 
policy,  the  fact  that  a  person  reports  being 
threatened  or  harassed  because  he  or  she  is 
said  or  perceived  to  be  a  homosexual  is  not, 
by  itself,  credible  information  justifying  the 
initiation  of  an  investigation  of  the  soldier 

The  challenge  to  all  soldiers  is  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  that  prohibits  homosexual 
eonduet,  while  at  the  same  time  respecting  the 
privacy  and  dignity  of  every  soldier. 

The  Army  already  conducts  widespread 
training  about  the  policy  on  homosexual 
conduct  and  will  be  expanding  the  training  in 
the  near  future.  The  lessons  learned  in  training 
soldiers  in  other  sensitive  subjects  involving 
human  relations  —  such  as  consideration  of 
others,  equal  employment  opportunity  and 
sexual  harassment  prevention  —  offer  valu- 
able lessons  that  can  be  applied  to  training  on 
the  homosexual-conduct  policy. 
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NEW  POLICY  GUIDEUNES 


Tl  HE  following  new  guidelines  are  in- 
tended to  promote  proper,  consistent 
and  fair  application  of  the  law  and 
policy  on  homosexual  conduct,  and  to  ensure 
training  of  those  responsible  for  administering 
and  enforcing  the  policy  —  commanders, 
attorneys  and  investigators. 

GUIDELINE:  Judge  advocates  are  now 
required  to  consult  with  senior  officers  at 
higher  headquarters  before  starting  an  investi- 
gation into  alleged  homosexual  conduct. 

COMMENT:  In  the  past  the  Army  had 
no  such  requirement.  The  majority  of  homo- 
sexual-conduct cases  involve  minimal  or  no 
investigation.  Therefore,  many  installation- 
level  attorneys  have  little  expertise  in  this 
area  and  consequently  often  seek  advice  from 
more  experienced  judge  advocates  in  higher 
headquarters  legal  offices.  This  practice  is 
now  institutionalized. 


GUIDELINE:  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, commanders  must  now  seek  prior 
authorization  at  the  secretarial  level  before 
undertaking  a  substantial  investigation  in 
cases  where  a  service  member  has  made  a 
statement  acknowledging  homosexuality  and 
does  not  contest  separation.  A  substantial 
investigation  is  one  that  extends  beyond 
questioning  the  service  member,  questioning 
persons  suggested  by  the  service  member,  and 


questioning  the  member's  chain  of  command. 
Prior  authorization  at  the  secretarial  level 
(Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  is  now 
required  when  the  investigation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  determining: 

•  whether  recoupment  of  financial 
benefits  is  warranted,  and 

•  whether  a  soldier's  statement  that  he  or 
she  is  a  homosexual  may  have  been  fabricated 
to  avoid  a  service  obligation. 

COMMENT:  In  the  past  there  was  no 
requirement  for  prior  secretarial-level  ap- 
proval to  begin  substantial  investigations  into 
admissions  of  homosexuality.  The  new  policy 
is  intended  to  ensure  appropriate  review  of 
any  investigation  of  this  nature. 


GUIDELINE:  Inspectors  general  are 
now  required  to  include  as  a  specific  item  of 
interest  for  inspection  the  training  of  all 
people  charged  with  implementing  the  homo- 
sexual-conduct policy  —  i.e.,  commanders, 
attorneys  and  investigators. 

COMMENT:  The  Army  has  not  previ- 
ously tasked  the  IG  to  inspect  homosexual 
conduct  policy  training.  In  the  past,  the  Army 
trained  commanders  and  attorneys,  but  not 
law  enforcement  personnel,  on  the  homo- 
sexual-conduct policy. 
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COMMANDER'S  CHECKLIST 


What  commanders  can  do  if  a  soldier  is  threatened 
or  harassed  for  perceived  homosexuality. 


Service  members  should  be  able  to  report  crimes  and  harassment 
free  from  fear  of  harm,  reprisal,  or  inappropriate  or  inadequate 
response  from  commanders. 

When  a  soldier  reports  threats  or  harassment  based  on  alleged 
or  perceived  homosexuality,  that  soldier's  commanders  should: 

■    Take  appropriate  action  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  soldier  who  reported 
threats  or  harassment. 


Promptly  investigate  the  threat  or 
harassment  itself,  not  the  victim  of  the 
threats  or  harassment. 

Hold  fully  accountable  the  person  or 
persons  found  to  have  made  threats  or 
engaged  in  threatening  or  harassing 
conduct. 

Keep  in  mind  that  threats  or  harassment 
based  on  a  soldier's  perceived  or  alleged 
homosexuality  do  not  by  themselves 
constitute  credible  information  justify- 
ing an  inquiry  about  possible  homo- 
sexual conduct  by  the  harassed  soldier. 


BOTTOM  LINE: 

The  safety  of  all  soldiers 

is  a  command  issue. 
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"The  Russians,  who  are  in  Kosovo  for 
one  year,  feel  lucky  to  be  here  and  not 
ot'\'  fighting  in  Chechnya.  Acceptance 
by  the  Kosovars  has  certainly  added  to 
their  positive  attitude. 

"Initially,  the  Kosovars  protested 
and  booed  the  Russians'  presence,"  he 
said.  "And  the  Serbs  initially  feared  us, 
believing  the  U.S.  soldiers  would 
throw  them  out  of  the  country.  Since 
both  sides  have  seen  us  working 
together,  they  realize  they  don't  have 
to  fear  the  Russians  or  the  Americans." 

Another  positive  change  that  has 
brought  Kosovars  and  Serbs  together 
for  a  common  cause  has  been  the  re- 
establishment  of  Radio  Kamenica. 

Four  Serbs  and  seven  Kosovars 
operate  it.  On  the  first  day  of  broad- 
casting, in  October,  they  played  mostly 
music.  But  they  plan  to  piggyback  onto 
another  station,  perhaps  the  one  in 
Gnjilane,  to  broadcast  news  and 
information,  said  Gennari,  who  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  station  up 
and  running. 

"The  most  difficult  part  of  our  job 
now  is  to  protect  the  Serbs,"  said  MAJ 
Michael  Boehme,  a  member  of  the 
415th,  who  commands  the  Military 
Information  Center  in  Gnjilane. 

"Serbs  did  some  horrendous  things 
here.  I  saw  the  torture  chair  where  a 
biaded  arm  comes  down  and  slices 
fingers  off,  and  the  electric  bed  where 
people  were  electrocuted,"  said 


Boehme,  a  Michigan  police  officer  in 
civilian  life.  He  was  the  first  person  on 
the  scene  after  a  66-year-old  Serb 
judge  in  Gnjilane  was  beaten  to  death 
and  his  son  seriously  wounded. 

"In  Kamenica,  before  the  war, 
Serbs  were  the  power  base,  and  they 
controlled  everything,"  Gennari  said. 
"Whole  villages  were  buried  out  here. 
When  we  first  arrived  at  the  cultural 
center,  which  had  been  off-limits  to 
Kosovars,  the  people  threw  flowers  at 
us.  It  was  like  liberating  Paris. 

"For  the  Serbs  who  remain,  safety 


is  the  key  issue,"  Gennari  said. 
"Kosovars  are  concerned  with  basic 
life  support.  Services  like  water  and 
electricity  are  sporadic  at  best.  Food  is 
available,  but  of  low  quality  and  little 
variety." 

In  one  village  in  Kamenica,  1,500 
people  depend  on  outside  aid  for  food. 
In  the  villages,  collectively,  some  30 
percent  need  help,  Gennari  said.  Many 
people  are  staying  with  friends  and 
relatives.  Some  1,000  anticipated 
moving  into  two  shelters  that  were  to 
be  built  before  the  new  year. 


The  absence  of  traffic-law  enforcement  means  that  roads  throughout  Kosovo  —  in- 
cluding the  main  route  from  Macedonia  to  Urosevac  —  are  often  jammed  for  hours. 
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And  to  help  those  forced  to  live  in 
ruined  buildings,  aid  organizations 
provided  shelter  kits,  rolls  of  plastic 
and  one  space  heater  per  family  so  they 
could  heat  at  least  one  room,  Gennari 
said. 

The  Serbs  who  remain  are  mostly 
the  elderly  and  sick,"  Boehme  said. 
"They  tell  us  they  don't  want  bread  and 
bags  of  sugar.  They  want  protection." 

During  an  eight-day  period  at  the 
end  of  September,  more  than  six 
grenades  went  off  near  the  old  police 
station  that  is  now  the  Military  Infor- 
mation Center  in  Gnjilane,  where 
Boehme  and  his  staff  have  their 
headquarters. 

And  in  October,  someone  tossed 
two  grenades  into  Miroslav  Kragic's 
front  yard.  The  23-year-old  Serb  —  a 
translator  for  the  Organization  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  — 
lives  in  Gnjilane  with  his  sister  and 
parents. 

Kragic's  sister  studied  at  Pristina 
University  until  the  Serbs  could  no 
longer  teach  there;  the  faculty  was 
transferred  to  Serbia  after  the  war. 
Kragic's  mother,  a  pharmacist,  was 
likewise  shut  out.  Serbs  were  fired 
from  their  positions  at  Gnjilane 
Hospital,  just  as  Kosovars  had  been 
forced  out  of  schools  and  jobs  when 
Serbs  ruled  Kosovo. 

Now,  many  Serbs  work  as  interpret- 
ers or  are  employed  by  the  construction 
company  Browne  and  Root,  Kragic 
said.  "Every  morning,  we're  picked  up 
and  brought  back  home.  We  look 
forward  to  the  Americans'  visits  to 
check  up  on  us,  even  after  the  10 
o'clock  curfew,  because  we  have  no 
other  visitors. 

"Before  the  war,  this  was  a  mixed 
area  of  Serbs  and  Kosovars,"  Kragic 
said.  "Then  everyone  moved  out.  After 
the  war,  the  population  doubled  to 


A  soldier  from  the  Fort  Bragg-based  504th  Inf.  Regiment  talks  with  a  group  of  local 
children  while  manning  a  position  outside  a  Serb-occupied  home  in  Urosevac. 


about  90,000.  The  Kosovars  who  live 
here  now  are  not  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  area.  They  would  know  we 
don't  have  any  reason  to  flee." 

"Serbs  say  'We  don't  have  any 
blood  on  our  hands,'"  said  1LT 
Sheldon  Watson,  a  physician's  assis- 
tant with  the  Schweinfurt,  Germany- 


based  1st  Battalion,  7th  Field  Artillery 
Regt. 

"When  we  first  got  here,  there  were 
a  lot  of  house  burnings,"  Watson  said. 
"And  not  all  of  them  were  set  by 
enemies.  Many  people  burned  their 
own  homes  before  leaving  the  country 
so  that  no  one  else  could  have  them." 
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Soldiers  from  the  3rd  Bn.,  504th  Inf.,  monitor  the  flow  of  vehicles  and  people  through 
downtown  Urosevac's  crowded  streets. 


"Because  civil  affairs  is  considered 
special  operations,  two  of  our  people 
can  go  out  and  walk  quietly  down  the 
streets  talking  to  people,"  Boehme 
said.  "Other  units  go  out  with  a  larger 
group  of  soldiers  for  security.  We  can 
see  things  they  can't  see  from  their 
Humvees." 

When  the  soldiers  visit  homes,  "the 
people  are  gracious  hosts,"  Boehme 
said.  "But  with  their  graciousness 
usually  comes  a  request,  or  they  know 
someone  who  wants  something." 

In  October,  58  soldiers  from  the 
civil  affairs  unit  oversaw  the  city's 
public  utilities  and  were  involved  with 
reopening  schools,  hospitals  and  fire 
departments.  They  communicated  with 
numerous  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions to  preclude  any  duplication  of 
effort. 

Countless  problems  need  to  be 
corrected  throughout  Kosovo,  Boehme 
said.  In  Gnjilane,  "the  water  company, 
for  example,  is  archaic.  Three  of  its 
four  limestone  filters  are  broken,  and 
the  fourth  works  on  one-quarter 
power." 
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At  year's  end,  road  transportation 
continued  to  test  the  nerves  of  drivers 
and  passengers  alike,  with  the  only 
major  two-lane  roads  into  Kosovo 
often  clogged  by  trucks  carrying 
supplies.  Without  traffic  laws  and 
enforcement,  drivers  did  pretty  much 


what  they  deemed  necessary  i<>  reach 
their  destinations. 

The  air  smelled  of  burnl  debris, 

diescl  fumes  and  dust.  With  no  orga 
nized  trash  pick-up  services  available, 
sonic  people  burned  everything  from 
dirty  diapers  to  plastic  bottles.  None- 
theless, refuse  littered  the  streets.  Even 
medical  waste,  according  to  415th  CA 
Bn.  officials,  filled  cardboard  boxes 
simply  heaped  atop  a  dumpster  outside 
a  local  hospital.  And  the  sewage 
system  in  outlying  villages  was  often 
nothing  more  than  pouring  waste  on 
the  ground  to  dissolve  into  the  earth. 

CA  soldiers  and  military  police 
continued  to  deal  with  arson,  theft  and 
incidents  that  arose  when  families 
moved  into  vacated  homes. 

Because  legal  documents  — 
including  property  deeds  and  auto 
registrations  —  were  destroyed  during 
the  war,  ownership  is  difficult  to  prove 
and  disprove,  Boehme  said.  Military 
officials  in  Kosovo  estimate  40  percent 
of  the  automobiles  in  the  country  were 
stolen  from  other  European  countries, 
including  Germany  and  Greece. 
"There's  no  civil  rule  here," 
Boehme  said.  "If  you're  the  gang  or 
have  the  most  friends,  you  can  pretty 


Tank  commander  SGT  Jeffrey  Cortes  (left)  and  SGT  Paul  Harris  from  the  Germany- 
based  77th  Armored  Regt.  man  a  position  near  Gnjilane. 
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much  make  your  own  rules."  It's  the 
role  of  U.N.  peacekeepers  to  see  that 
troublemakers  don't  thrive. 

"The  people  here  have  a  '92' 
system,  similar  to  our  '911,'"  Boehme 
said.  "But  it's  unreliable,  because 
transformers  burn  out  and  the  phone 
system  crashes  due  to  electrical 
problems." 

The  reality  is  that  centuries-old 
hatreds  are  always  just  below  the 
surface  in  the  Balkans,  he  said. 
Soldiers  in  Kosovo  know  any  infrac- 
tion can  send  it  boiling  over  the  top, 
anytime,  anywhere. 

In  the  midst  of  disorder  and  a 
fragile  peace,  Serbs  and  Kosovars 
alike  are  visibly  enthusiastic  when 
U.S.  military  vehicles  bring  soldiers  to 
their  areas  to  check  on  their  security 
and  provide  escort  to  the  areas  where 
they  can  safely  purchase  food  and 
supplies  or  receive  medical  and  dental 
care. 

In  Urosevac,  soldiers  from  the  3rd 
Bn..  504th  Inf.  Regt.,  from  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  patrolled  the  area  of  red-roofed 
brick  houses,  many  of  which  were 
doorless,  windowless  shells  whose 
construction  was  abruptly  halted  by  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Other  houses  had 
been  burned  by  arsonists.  In  between, 
garbage  and  heaps  of  broken  brick  and 
cinclerblocks  littered  empty,  weed- 
covered  lots. 

"The  people  rebuild,  from  the  roof 
down,  as  funds  become  available," 
Kaminski  said. 

Urosevac,  a  town  of  60,000, 
included  5,000  Serbs  before  the  war. 
U.S.  soldiers  now  guard  virtually  every 
Serb  remaining  in  town  —  all  23  of 
them,  according  to  CPT  Dave 
Fivecoat,  assistant  operations  officer  of 
the  3rd  Bn.,  504th  Inf. 

Soldiers  conduct  mounted  and 
dismounted  patrols  in  the  city  and 


guard  all  of  its  Serbian  Orthodox 
churches,  Fivecoat  said. 

SPC  Juan  Garcia,  from  the 
battalion's  Co.  C,  said:  "This  is 
different  from  any  other  deployment 
I've  been  on,  because  we're  doing 
both  types  of  patrols  and  have  to  load 
and  lock  weapons,  carrying  them  with 
us  all  the  time." 

One  patrol  took  him  to  a  house 
where  three  suspects  hoarded  ammuni- 
tion for  shotguns  and  AK-47  assault 
rifles,  he  said. 

Through  an  interpreter,  CPL  Jeff 
Lee  from  the  battalion's  Co.  D,  and 
others,  talked  to  the  area's  Serbs. 


Some  days,  they  escorted  them  to 
market  at  a  Serb  enclave  about  25 
kilometers  away. 

"Other  times,  we  chase  arsonists 
and  thieves,"  Lee  said.  That  can  be 
most  frustrating  because  "the  culprits 
are  usually  gone  by  the  time  we  can  get 
there.  When  we  first  arrived,  arsonists 
torched  at  least  one  vacant  Serb  home  a 
night.  House-burnings  aren't  so 
prevalent  anymore." 

Earlier  in  the  day  soldiers  from  the 
299th  Forward  Support  Bn.,  a  1st  Inf. 
Div.  unit  from  Germany,  left  Camp 
Monteith  for  a  two-hour  drive  to  a 
remote  area  in  Pidic,  where  they  set  up 
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Many  of  Kosovo's  towns  and  villages  were 
reduced  to  rubble  during  the  ethnic  battles 
that  preceded  the  arrival  of  NATO  ground 
forces. 

a  medical  aid  station  in  an  old  school 
administration  building. 

2LT  Therese  Jones,  mission  OIC, 
determined  where  aid  would  be 
provided.  "Since  July,  we've  con- 
ducted three  of  these  missions  per 
week."  she  said,  "revisiting  each  site 
every  two  weeks." 

Notice  of  the  medics'  coming  is 
spread  by  word  of  mouth.  Initially,  15 
patients  —  mostly  women  with 
children  —  arrived.  After  five  hours  at 
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the  site,  well  over  50  people  had 
converged  on  the  makeshift  medical 
facility. 

Arven  Limoni,  a  Kosovar  inter- 
preter, explained  the  Army  physician 
assistants'  diagnoses  to  concerned 
mothers  and  tried  to  calm  crying 
toddlers. 

One  little  girl  would  not  be  quieted. 
"It's  because  she's  terrified  of  uni- 
forms," Limoni  explained.  The  girl's 
mother  had  told  him:  "She  doesn't 
understand  about  NATO  soldiers  and 
how  they're  here  to  help  us.  All  she 
knows  is  she  saw  uniformed  Serb 
soldiers  burn  homes." 

In  another  room,  dentist  MAJ 
Michael  Evans  extracted  some  teeth. 
"Many  of  these  kids  have  never  seen  a 
dentist,"  he  said.  "I  extracted  four  teeth 
recently  from  a  seven-year  old.  That's 
unheard  of  with  our  kids." 

Outside,  school  children,  dismissed 
from  their  classes,  spent  hours  visiting 
with  soldiers  pulling  security  outside. 
Soon  small  U.S.  flags  appeared  from 
the  soldiers'  Humvees  and  into  little 
hands.  M&Ms  came  out  of  MRE 
pouches,  and  even  the  bottled  water  the 
soldiers  shared  elicited  broad  smiles. 

Before  leaving  the  aid  station,  the 
patients  received  toothbrushes,  sun- 
glasses, and  stuffed  animals  and 
clothing  donated  by  U.S.  military 
families  and  local  nationals  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  three  months,  the  medical  team 
saw  more  than  2,000  patients,  Jones 
said.  "Occasionally,  we  make  house 
calls  to  check  up  on  people  with 
terminal  illnesses,  even  though  there's 
nothing  we  can  do  to  help  them, 
medically. 

"They  can  go  to  the  hospital  in 
Gnjilane,  a  Kosovar  city  —  if  they  can 
get  there,"  Jones  continued.  "But  the 
Serbs  fear  they  won't  receive  the 
proper  medical  care,  even  though  we 
have  a  U.S.  presence  at  the  hospital  and 
international  aid  organization  physi- 
cians are  among  its  staff. 

Military  and  non-governmental 


organization  officials  say  Serbs'  fearoi 
care  from  predominantly  Kosovar 
medical  personnel  is  unfounded. 

"We've  worked  very  closely  with 
Kosovar  physicians  to  gel  around 
biases  and  ensure  that  they  treat  the 
Serbs  equitably,"  said  physician's 
assistant  Watson. 

"To  understand  the  problems,  you 
have  to  go  back  to  1989,"  Watson  said. 
"Milosevic  set  the  stage  for  the 
country's  medical  woes.  He  initiated  a 
parallel  education  system  that  favored 
Serb  medical  students.  Kosovars  had 
little  access  to  books  and  supplies.  So, 
locally,  you  see  a  lot  of  unusual 
medical  practices. 

"It's  like  going  back  100  years," 
Watson  said.  "X-ray,  oncology  and 
radiation  capabilities  are  poor.  In  July, 
no  medical  infrastructure  existed.  In 
the  Serb  town  of  Klokot,  an  orthope- 
dic-rehabilitation center  with  400  beds 


An  American  soldier  and  a  Kosovar  man 
share  a  lighter  moment  along  a  road  lead- 
ing to  the  town  of  Pidic. 
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had  been  abandoned.  Only  one  doctor 
returned.  So  I  re-established  the 
hospital  there  and  we  rehabilitated  a  lot 
of  amputees." 

Formerly,  the  center  had  drawn  a 
proportionate  mix  of  Kosovars  and 
Serbs,  Watson  said.  Then  UCK  —  the 
Albanian  acronym  for  Ushtria 
Clirimtare  E.  Kosoves,  known  in 
English  as  the  Kosovo 
Liberation  Army  —  came  out 
and  intimidated  the  Serbs. 
UCK  was  disbanded  in 
September  1999. 

"Military  physicians  and 
their  staffs  filled  the  void 
until  physicians  from  non- 
governmental organizations 
arrived,"  Watson  said. 

Before  winter,  interna- 
tional aid  organizations  and 
civil  affairs  personnel 
continued  to  determine  the 
people's  needs  for  medical 
care,  food,  building  materials 
and  clothing. 

In  Gnjilane,  shops, 
produce  markets  and  some 
restaurants  had  opened, 
indicating  the  beginning  of  a 
gradual  return  to  normalcy. 

Law  and  order  were 
gradually  returning,  thanks  to 
the  military  patrols.  And  by 
October,  the  U.N.  police 
force  in  Kosovo  included  450 
American  police  officers, 
said  Lexington,  Ky.,  patrol- 
man Mark  Sayre. 

A  former  soldier,  Sayre 
signed  a  one-year  contract 
with  DynCorp,  through  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  to 
help  enforce  law  and  order. 
So  did  police  officers  from 
Nigeria,  Poland,  Jordan, 
Russia,  Argentina,  France, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Fiji. 
The  target  U.N.  police  force 
is  5,000,  Sayre  said. 

"When  the  force  is  full 
up,  it  will  include  officers 


from  15  nations,"  he  said.  "We'll  train 
the  Kosovar  Police  Service,  composed 
of  Kosovar  and  Serb  citizens." 

With  establishment  of  a  regular 
police  force,  the  citizens  of  Kosovo 
will  be  able  to  focus  fully  on  rebuild- 
ing the  country's  infrastructure  and 
putting  their  lives  back  together, 
Boehme  said.  □ 


Aided  by  an  interpreter  (left),  a  299th  Fwd.  Sprt.  Bn. 
medic  talks  with  a  local  woman  while  examining  her 
child  at  a  medical  clinic  in  Pidic. 


CPT  Dave  Fivecoat  (far  left)  of  the  504th  Inf.  visits 
with  local  Serbs  in  Urosevac.  The  woman  in  uniform 
is  a  Kosovar  contract  interpreter. 


IIAJ  Jimmie  Keenan,  chief  nurse 
of  the  67th  CASH  at  Camp 
Bondsteel,  checks  on  Kosovar 
patient  Qenaj  Burim. 


N  Kosovo,  medical  personnel  at 
the  67th  Combat  Area  Support 
Hospital  from  Wiirzburg, 
Germany,  care  for  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike.  The  latter  are  most 
likely  to  be  treated  for  land  mine  and 
auto  injuries  or  bullet  wounds. 

"Under  medical  rules  of  engage- 
ment, we  treat  anyone  who's  in 
danger  of  losing  life,  limb  or 
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eyesight."  said  chief  nurse  MAJ 
Jimmie  Keenan. 

Recent  auto  accident  victim  Qenaj 
Burim,  from  Gnjilane,  "would  have 
died  if  he  hadn't  been  brought  here." 
Keenan  said.  "Non-governmental 
medical  aid  agencies  are  located  in 
local  facilities,  but  they  can't  treat  this 
level  of  trauma."  Burim  needed  five 
hours  of  surgery  for  injuries  that 


included  a  lacerated  liver  and  fractured 
pelvis  and  femur. 

"Our  goal  is  to  stabilize  patients 
and  transfer  them  to  such  local  facili- 
ties as  the  Pristina  University  Hospital 
in  Kosovo,"  she  said.  "The  hospital  in 
Skopje,  Macedonia,  is  another  option. 
Unfortunately,  however,  local  hospitals 
often  can  provide  only  very  basic 
care,"  Keenan  said.  "They  have  the 


"...  we  treat  anyone 
who 's  in  danger  of 
losing  life,  limb  or 
eyesight. " 


qualified  doctors  and  nurses,  but  no 
equipment  or  supplies." 

As  a  result,  the  67th  CASH  boasts 
"the  most  experienced  war  trauma 
team  in  the  Army.  They've  handled 
casualties  resulting  from  every  kind  of 
weapon  used  in  a  high-intensity 
conflict,"  said  Task  Force  Falcon 
medical  commander  COL  Russell  W. 
Taylor. 

Medical  personnel  from  the  task 
force  —  which  includes  such  other 
elements  of  V  Corps'  30th  Medical 
Brigade  as  the  557th  Ground  Ambu- 
lance Pit.  from  Wiesbaden,  Germany 
—  haven't  seen  such  a  variety  of  com- 
bat casualties  since  Vietnam,  he  said. 
"We've  treated  people  from  2  to  78 
years  old,  among  them  15  land-mine 
victims,  and  toddlers  shot  by  snipers." 

"I  don't  think  we  were  prepared  for 
what  we  saw  here,"  said  Keenan.  "We 
thought  it  would  be  like  Bosnia.  But 
Bosnia  had  a  medical  infrastructure; 
Kosovo  doesn't.  I  have  a  2-year-old. 
And  it's  hard  for  me  to  see  wounded 
children.  I  treated  a  6-year-old  who'd 
been  shot  through  the  liver  while  he 
played  hide-and-seek,"  she  added. 

"To  help  each  other  cope  with  what 
we've  seen,  we  conduct  stress 
debriefings  through  a  chaplain  and 
combat  stress  team,"  Taylor  said. 
"When  you  eat,  sleep  and  live  together, 
you  learn  to  tell  when  someone's 
down,  and  you  work  to  bring  them 
back  up." 

In  October,  Taylor  said  the  67th 
CASH  had  handled  more  than  100 
trauma  cases  and  provided  some  kind 
of  medical  service  to  more  than  3,000 
people.  □ 
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Base  Camp! 


THE  largest  base  camp  in  Kosovo 
was  completed  in  October  1999, 
just  seven  months  after  NATO 
forces  bombed  Serbia  and  only 
four  months  after  maneuver  units  had 
arrived  in-country  to  restore  order. 

One-thousand-acre  Camp 
Bondsteel,  near  Urosevac,  today 
accommodates  the  equivalent  of  350 
four-bedroom  homes,  said  Task  Force 
Falcon  public  affairs  NCOIC  SSG 
Blake  Waltman. 

"On  July  1,  1999,  tactical  vehicles 
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and  tents  were  the  only  things  on  this 
wheat  field,"  said  LTC  Tim  Gallagher, 
commander  of  the  94th  Combat 
Engineer  Battalion,  a  V  Corps  unit 
from  Schweinfurt,  Germany. 

Some  900  soldiers  from  the  battal- 
ion —  augmented  by  engineers  from 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  and  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  and  Navy  Seabees  —  con- 
structed two  communities  at  Camp 
Bondsteel,  home  to  some  4,500  U.S. 
soldiers. 

"The  challenge  when  we  first  got 


here  was  to  live  on  the  land  we  were 
working  on,"  said  Gallagher.  "The  first 
month,  we  moved  4,000  scraper  loads 
of  earth  and  constructed  an  airfield." 

By  Oct.  I  the  soldiers  had  built  70 
of  120  "SEAhuts"  -  wooden,  open- 
bay,  heated  buildings  with  metal  roofs 
that  got  soldiers  out  of  tents  before 
winter.  Toilets  and  showers  were  also 
recently  added  to  the  structures  to 
preclude  treks  to  outdoor  toilets  and 
shower  tents  in  the  bitter  cold. 

"Soldiers  living  in  the  facilities 
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Bulldozers  belonging  to  1st  Infantry  Division  engineer  units  sit  on  an  area  of  Camp 
Bondsteel  that  will  later  be  occupied  by  helicopter  landing  pads. 

2LT  Margaret  Warner 
worked  with  a  platoon  of 
earthmovers  from  the 
94th  's  Company  A  to 
build  a  flight  line  for  a 
quick-reaction  force. 

The  earthmovers,  from 
Hohenfels,  Germany, 
constructed  some  50 
helipads  for  AH-64 
Apaches,  UH-60  Black 
Hawks  and  OH-58D 
Kiowas  that  were  to  move 
in  from  Camp  Able 
Sentry  in  Macedonia. 

Work  now  under  way 
will  provide  a  prefabri- 
cated metal  building  to  be  used  as  a 
theatre,  two  large  dining  facilities  and 
a  new  hospital,  said  Dana  Finney,  an 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  spokes- 
woman from  Campaign,  III. 

The  hospital,  a  SEAhut-type 
structure,  will  provide  the  same  level 
of  care  as  the  67th  Combat  Area 
Support  Hospital,  but  will  free  up  that 
unit  for  future  deployments. 

Soldiers  anticipating  deployment  to 
Kosovo  can  be  assured  that  life  at  the 
U.S.  base  camps  is  not  exactly  austere 
—  the  outposts  where  they  may  be 


Camp  Bondsteel  is  a  sea  of  SEAhuts  —  the  wooden, 
open-bay,  heated  buildings  with  metal  roofs  that  got 
soldiers  out  of  tents  before  winter. 


they  built  can  really  validate  their 
contribution  here  when  they  see  how 
very  much  the  other  soldiers  appreciate 
it."  said  Gallagher. 

''Going  from  a  wheat  field  to  a  city 
with  electricity,  water,  helipads,  a 
chapel,  hospital,  barber  shop,  post 
exchange.  MWR  facility  and  dining 
facilities,  is  phenomenal,"  said  COL 
Robert  McClure,  commander  of  the  1st 
Infantry  Division  Engr.  Brigade,  from 
Wurzburg,  Germany. 

In  October,  work  continued  full- 
speed  ahead  in  preparation  for  winter. 


living  in  abandoned  buildings  or 

schools,  yes;  the  base  camps,  n<>. 

Cell  phones  and  e-mail  should 
function  more  efficiently  than  on  any 
previous  deployment,  said  (PI  Robert 
Collins,  commander  of  Co.  C,  I  2  I  st 
Signal  Bn..  from  Kit/ingcn,  Germany. 

The  unit  maintained  the  Defense 
Switched  Network  (DSN),  tactical 
communications,  secure  fax,  e-mail 
and  video-teleconferencing  capabilities 
for  Camp  Monteith  and  supported  more 
than  100  e-mail  users  hooked  up  to  the 
battalion's  server. 

The  unit  also  installed  "morale 
phones,"  booths  with  tactical  phones 
that  allow  soldiers  to  phone  home  free 
of  charge  at  any  time,  Collins  said.  □ 


A  Task  Force  Falcon  soldier  makes  a  call 
from  outside  his  SEAhut.  Soldiers  may 
phone  home  free  of  charge  at  any  time. 
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Story  and  PI 


A  Paladin  rumbles  down  a  country  road  toward  a  training  area  near 
the  Serb  village  of  Ranilug. 


A  PLATOON  of  M109A6  Paladin 
self-propelled  howitzers  from 
Battery  A,  1st  Battalion,  7th  Field 
Artillery,  a  1  st  Infantry  Division 
unit  based  in  Schweinfurt,  Germany, 
occupied  a  hilltop  north  of  the  Serb 
village  of  Ranilug,  Kosovo,  during  a 
recent  exercise. 

The  howitzers,  fast  field  artillery 
ammunition  carriers  and  fire-control 
center  vehicles  are  based  at  Camp 
Monteith  in  Gnjilane. 

"We  perform  a  variety  of  missions, 
including  peacekeeping  and  force 
protection,"  said  battalion  executive 
officer  MAJ  John  Sims.  In  Kosovo,  the 
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Paladins  protect  a  Serbian  Orthodox 
monastery  in  the  mountains.  "But  this 
training  gives  us  a  chance  to  hone  high- 
intensity  operation  skills.  'Shoot,  move 
and  communicate'  is  our  motto,"  Sims 
said. 

During  the  exercise  some  battery 
members  played  the  roles  of  casualties, 
and  other  battery  assets,  among  them 
battalion  medical  officer  1LT  Sheldon 
Watson,  provided  support. 

"The  exercise  gives  the  platoon  a 
chance  to  hone  its  skills  and  allows  the 
commander  to  test  actions  he  would 
take  with  fewer  soldiers,"  Watson  said. 

"We  were  the  first  battalion  in 
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Europe  to  get  the  upgraded  M109A6 
Paladins,"  Sims  said.  When  the 
Paladins  deployed  to  Kosovo,  it  was 
the  weapon's  first  real-world  deploy- 
ment from  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 

The  1st  Bn.,  7th  FA,  deployed  to 
Bosnia,  but  without  the  Paladins,  Sims 
said.  "And  we  were  scheduled  to  take 
the  Paladins  to  Kuwait  for  exercise 
Intrinsic  Action,  but  that  was  cancelled 
before  Kosovo. 

"Soon  after  arriving  here,  battery 
soldiers  fired  10  illumination  rounds  in 
support  of  IstBn.,  26th  Inf.,  snipers 
who  came  under  fire  while  assisting 
Russian  soldiers."  he  said. 


During  the  exercise,  each  four-man 
crew  was  required  to  determine  correct 
azimuths  for  firing  into  Serbia,  estab- 
lish voice  and  digital  communications 
with  the  platoon  operations  center  10 
kilometers  away,  and  establish  firing 
capability  within  two  minutes  of  the 
order  to  fire,  Sims  said.  □ 

The  1st  Bn.,  7th  FA, 
was  the  first  battalion 
in  Europe  to  get  the 
upgraded  Ml 09 A6 
Paladins. 
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The  improved  A1  version  of  the  FMTV  line  of  trucks  features  a 
more  powerful  engine,  better  brakes  and  other  improvements. 


Washington,  D.C. 


New  FMTV  Receives 
Approval 

APPROVED  production  of  the 
improved  A1  model  has  given 
the  Army's  Family  of  Medium 
Tactical  Vehicles  new  life.  The 
FMTVs  were  originally  fielded 
three  years  ago  to  replace  trucks 
that  were  30  years  old. 

In  December,  FMTV  project 
manager  COL  Rob  Lees,  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Tank-Automotive 
Command  in  Warren,  Mich., 
reported  that  400  of  the  A1s 
had  been  produced  and  will  be 
fielded  in  the  third  quarter  of 
2000. 

The  new  configuration  gives 
the  trucks  a  more  powerful  die- 
sel  engine,  upgraded  transmis- 
sion, anti-lock  brake  system  and 
interactive  electronic  technical 
manuals,  among  otherimprove- 
ments. 

Lees  said  7,790  A1  s  are  to 
be  produced  by  2002.  Soldiers 
from  the  Fort  Eustis,  Va. -based 
11th  Signal  Brigade  are  ex- 


pected to  be  the  first  to  receive 
the  new  models. 

In  the  meantime,  the  stan- 
dard AO  model  FMTVs,  which 
include  1 4  variants  of  two-and- 
a-half-ton  and  five-ton  trucks, 
continue  to  be  retrofitted  to  cor- 
rect drive-line  problems  that 
caused  the  vehicles  to  tip  over 
in  some  of  the  1 1  reported  acci- 
dents —  none  of  them  serious, 
Army  officials  said. 

As  of  Dec.  1, 1999, 40  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  FMTVs  had 
been  retrofitted,  Lees  said.  The 
retrofit  allows  operators  to  drive 
the  vehicles  safely  at  "normal 
highway  speed,  55  mph." 

Retrofit  has  been  com- 
pleted in  Korea;  Hawaii;  Fort 
Myer,  Va.;  and  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.  At  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  30 
percent  of  the  vehicles  have  so 
far  been  retrofitted,  Lees  said. 

The  process  began  in  Janu- 
ary and  continues  through  Feb- 
ruary at  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.;  Fort  Stewart, 
Ga.;  and  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
Lees  added.  Some  6,000 
FMTVs  have  yet  to  be  retrofit- 


ted. The  target  date  for  comple- 
tion is  June  2000.  —  Army  Pub- 
lic Affairs 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Space  Battalion 
Activated 

THE  Army's  first  space  battal- 
ion stood  up  during  recent  cer- 
emonies at  Peterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Colo. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
1  st  Space  Battalion,  the  Army's 
four  Space  Support  Teams  and 
five  Joint  Tactical  Ground  Sta- 


tions worked  under  the  Army 
Space  Command  staff  G3  to 
support  exercises  and  opera- 
tions Armywide. 

"Under  the  new  battalion 
structure,  the  key  elements  that 
bring  space  support  to  the 
warfighter  will  be  brought  un- 
der the  operational  control  of  a 
commanderfocused  on  provid- 
ing immediate  space  support," 
said  LTC  Tim  Coffin,  the  new 
battalion's  commander. 

"Our  goal  is  to  continue  to 
normalize  space  operations  in 
the  Army,"  Coffin  said.  "The  new 
structure  will  make  the  chain  of 
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Catholic  Chaplains  Sought 

THE  Army  is  launching  several  initiatives  to  address  a  short- 
age of  active-duty  Catholic  chaplains. 

Currently,  the  Army  has  98  active-duty  priests,  a  third  of 
its  requirement,  said  Chaplain  (LTC)  David  Kenehan,  a  Catholic 
military  priest  and  recruiting  and  retention  specialist  who 
works  within  the  Pentagon's  Office  of  the  Army  Chief  of 
Chaplains. 

To  meet  Catholic  soldiers'  religious  needs  according  to 
demographic  requirements,  the  Army  requires  225  more 
Catholic  chaplains,  said  Kenehan,  who  noted  the  Army  re- 
cruits about  70  chaplains  a  year  from  all  denominations;  a 
total  of  1 ,300  Army  chaplains  are  now  on  active  duty. 

Chaplain  (MG)  G.T.  Gunhus,  a  Lutheran  minister  and  the 
Army's  new  chief  of  chaplains,  has  committed  himself  and  his 
organization  to  finding  a  solution  to  the  shortage. 

"I  have  determined  that  the  keystone  mission  of  my  tenure 
as  Army  Chief  of  Chaplains  is  the  successful  recruitment  of 
shortage  denomination  clergy,  and,  in  particular,  Roman 
Catholic  priests  into  the  Chaplaincy,"  said  Gunhus  in  a  recent 
memorandum. 

One  of  the  issues  facing  the  Army  in  its  search  for  more 
priests  is  that  for  30  years  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.  has 
not  been  able  to  ordain  enough  priests  to  keep  pace  with 
attrition,  said  Kenehan. 

"The  Army  isn't  getting  the  number  of  priests  it  needs 
primarily  because  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  Catholic 
priests  throughout  the  United  States,"  said  Kenehan. 

"If  we  are  going  to  start  to  turn  the  corner  on  this  issue,  we 
will  have  to  do  it  primarily  with  our  own  people.  Soldiers  and 
the  members  of  soldiers'  families  are  going  to  have  to  accept 
the  Lord's  call  to  the  priesthood  and  the  Army  Chaplaincy.  The 
solution  lies  within  our  own  Army  Catholic  communities,"  he 
concluded.  —  Army  News  Service 
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command  much  cleaner,  while 
providing  the  flexibility  we  need 
to  meet  the  space  challenges  of 
the  new  millennium." 

The  battalion  provides  Army 
units  both  the  tools  and  the 
knowledge  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  nation's  tre- 
mendous "on-orbit"  capabilities. 

The  new  space  battalion  is 
a  total-force  effort,  said  MAJ 
George  Anton,  force  develop- 
ment officer  at  Army  Space 
Command. 

"One  of  our  near-term  goals 
is  to  augment  the  five  active- 
duty  Army  Space  Support 
Teams  with  four  reserve-com- 
ponent teams,"  Anton  said. 

"The  battalion  will  incorpo- 
rate reserve-component  space 
experts  who  will  train  and  oper- 
ate alongside  their  active-duty 
counterparts,"  he  added.  — 


Space  and  Missile  Defense 
Command  PAO 


Falls  Church,  Va. 


MTMC  POV  Program 
Tops  Rating 

SERVICE  members  give  a 
"thumbs-up"  to  an  innovative 
Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  program  forshipping 
privately  owned  vehicles. 

Customer  feedback  shows 
that  99  percent  of  all  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  service  mem- 
bers who  shipped  their  vehicles 
since  the  Global  Privately 
Owned  Vehicle  Contract  began 
in  the  fall  of  1998  are  satisfied 
with  how  they,  and  their  ve- 
hicles, were  treated. 

"This  was  the  best  move  in 
my  30  years  of  service,"  said 


Getting  Out 


Guard  and  Reserve  Vacancies 

SOLDIERS  magazine  no  longer  accepts  vacancy  notices 
from  units.  Input  is  now  provided  directly  from  the  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  Units  with  vacancies  should  con- 
tact the  recruiting  coordinators  at  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
and  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve. 

The  Army  Reserve  website  at  www.army.mil/usar/ 
vacancies.htm  lists  vacancies.  The  ARNG  recruiting  point  of 
contact  can  be  reached  at  (703)  607-71 91  or  (DSN)  327-71 91 . 

Top  Army  National  Guard  units  with  vacancies  are: 


Minnesota 

HHB,  1stBn.,  125th  FA 
New  Ulm 
(507)  233-7803 

434th  Chem.  Co. 
North  Field 
(507)  645-4746 

Georgia 

221st  Ml  Bn. 

Gilliem 

(404)  624-6633 

Soldiers  can  also  obtain  ARNG  vacancy  information 
online  at  www.1-800-GO-GUARD.com. 


South  Carolina 

Co.  B,  4th  Bn.,  118th  Inf. 

Chester 

(803)  366-8446 

HHC,  178th  Engr.Bn. 
Rock  Hill 
(803)  366-8446 

133rd  MP  Co. 
Florence 
(803)  366-8446 


MAJ  Terry  Spanier,  who 
shipped  his  vehicle  from  Bel- 
gium to  Minnesota. 

"The  inspection  was  the 
easiest  one  I've  had,"  he  said. 
"The  people  were  very  informa- 
tive and  very  helpful.  There  was 
a  personal  touch  to  this  move 
that  I've  never  seen  before." 

MTMC's  decision  to  use 
one  contractor  to  handle  all  ship- 
ments is  the  crucial  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  meth- 
ods. Under  the  former  shipping 
methods,  a  vehicle  could 
change  hands  up  to  nine  times 
during  the  process,  said  Charles 
Helfrich,  program  manager  for 
the  POV  contract. 

Other  significant  changes 
to  the  system  include  conve- 
nient drop-off  points  near  major 
airport  hubs,  one-hour  vehicle 
processing  and  on-site  claim 
settlements  for  minor  damage. 
Service  members  can  also  track 
their  vehicle's  location  anytime 
throughout  the  shipment  pro- 
cess via  the  Internet  or  by  call- 
ing atoll-free  number. 

Although  damage  claims 


have  decreased  under  the  new 
contract,  if  damage  occurs  dur- 
ing the  shipment,  it  is  easier  to 
resolve  claims.  With  the  old 
system,  it  was  hard  to  pinpoint 
liability  because  the  vehicles 
were  "touched"  by  so  many, 
said  Helfrich. 

Ronda  Echerd,  the  govern- 
ment representative  at  the  ve- 
hicle-processing center  in  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  said  the  on-site 
claims  settlements  for  amounts 
less  than  $500  have  increased 
customer  satisfaction. 

"I've  seen  several  happy 
individuals  because  they  no 
longer  had  to  worry  about  get- 
ting estimates  and  filling  out 
lots  of  paperwork,"  Echerd  said. 

As  the  contract  enters  its 
second  year,  those  administer- 
ing the  program,  such  as  Judith 
Dewing  from  the  vehicle-pro- 
cessing center  in  Chievres, 
Belgium,  say  the  changes  have 
made  life  easier  for  everyone. 

"I  feel  like  the  Maytag  re- 
pairman because  nobody 
comes  to  me  to  complain,"  said 
Dewing.  —  MTMC  PAO 


MTMC's  Global  Privately  Owned  Vehicle  Contract  program  has 
won  the  approval  of  virtually  all  those  who've  used  it. 
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Briefings 


Fort  Riley,  Kansas 


M58  Wolf  Smoke- 
Generator  Fielded 

THE  1 72nd  Chemical  Company 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  recently  be- 
came the  first  unit  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  to  blow 
graphite  smoke  with  the  new 
M58  Wolf  Smoke-Generator 
System.  The  172nd  is  one  of 
only  two  mechanized  smoke 
companies  in  the  Army. 

The  smoke  from  the  M58, 
which  was  fielded  in  1999,  is 
generated  by  tiny  pellets  of 
graphite  that  are  ground  into  a 
fine  powder  and  then  shot  out 
of  the  system's  rear  baffles. 

The  smoke  produced  by  the 
M58  blocks  the  infrared  capa- 
bilities of  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  sensitive  weapons 
systems.  With  the  IR-blocking 
graphite  smoke  used  in  con- 
junction with  regular  smoke  to 
block  the  enemy's  ability  to  see 
our  troops,  this  new  generator 
system  might  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  and  powerful  asset  on 
the  battlefield,  officials  said. 

The  soldiers  of  the  172nd 


Chem.  Co.  have  been  training 
on  the  new  generator  systems 
since  January  1999  to  make 
this  system  an  integral  part  of 
future  doctrine.—  172nd  Chem. 
Co. 


Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 


Lewis  Readies  for 
Brigade  Testing 

ARMOR  soldiers  in  the  3rd  Bri- 
gade, 2nd  Infantry  Division,  will 
soon  be  saying  "goodbye"  to 
their  Abrams  tanks  and  "hello" 
to  vehicles  completely  new  to 
the  Army. 

In  a  press  conference  held 
at  I  Corps  Headquarters,  LTG 
James  T.  Hill,  commander  of  I 
Corps  and  Fort  Lewis,  an- 
nounced that  46  Land  Assault 
Vehicle-Ills  will  soon  be  arriv- 
ing on  post  as  part  of  the  Army's 
new  "Initial  Brigade."  The  LAV- 
llls,  which  will  be  on  loan  from 
Canada,  are  not  necessarily 
the  equipment  that  will  be  seen 
in  motor  pools  across  the  bri- 
gade in  the  future,  Hill  said. 

"These  vehicles  will  be 
used  to  develop  the  tactics, 


techniques  and  procedures  the 
initial  brigades  will  use,"  Hill  said. 

The  change,  which  has 
been  questioned  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  armor  community, 
will  first  take  place  at  Fort  Lewis 
but  will  be  linked  back  to  the 
Armor  Center  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

"The  most  visible  early  part 
of  this  transformation  will  be 
happening  to  the  two  combat 
brigades  here  at  Fort  Lewis," 
Hill  said.  "A  number  of  Fort 


Lewis  soldiers  will  go  to  Fort 
Knox  to  participate  in  vehicle 
demonstrations  this  January  to 
better  communicate  the  Army's 
requirements  to  industry." 

Hill  said  the  reason  for 
some  of  the  misgivings  ex- 
pressed by  armor  soldiers  in 
several  nationally  circulated 
articles  may  be  that  some  see 
the  change  as  a  total  loss  of 
tanks  within  the  Army. 

"People  have  said  that 


Commissary  News 


The  Wolf's  graphite-based  smoke  blocks  the  infrared  capabili- 
ties of  even  the  most  advanced  and  sensitive  weapon  systems. 
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New  Visitor  Policy 

COMMISSARY  shoppers  may  soon  see  identification 
checks  at  the  cash  register  and  a  chance  for  authorized 
patrons  to  shop  accompanied  by  friends  and  relatives, 
according  to  Defense  Commissary  Agency  officials. 

The  changes  in  commissary-entry  identification  checks 
and  visitor  policy  were  recently  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  briefed  to  military  installation  com- 
manders. 

The  new  policy,  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Commissary  Operating  Board,  standardizes  au- 
thorized patron  identification  procedures  and  allows  visi- 
tors accompanied  by  authorized  patrons  to  enter  commis- 
sary stores.  Visitors  will  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  com- 
missary goods. 

"The  new  visitors  policy  allows  access  to  the  benefit  for 
patrons  who  otherwise  might  be  inhibited  from  using  what 
is  rightly  theirs,"  said  DeCA  Chief  Executive  Officer  John  F. 
McGowan.  For  example,  shoppers  have  asked  DeCA  if 
they  could  bring  in  relatives  visiting  from  out  of  town,  rather 
than  making  them  wait  in  the  car. 

Commissary  officials  don't  expect  much  additional 
crowding,  because  access  to  many  military  installations  is 
controlled.  Additionally,  commissary  officers  have  author- 
ity to  "spot  check"  for  unauthorized  persons  in  their  stores 
and  to  have  installation  authorities  remove  them. 

Many  commissaries  already  perform  ID  checks  at  the 
cash  registers.  Whether  a  store  changes  its  ID  check 
procedures  is  up  to  the  installation  commander,  because 
the  policy  allows  exceptions  for  security  reasons.  Commis- 
sary employees  will  check  ID  upon  entry  only  if  required  by 
an  installation  or  higher-level  commander.  Either  way,  only 
those  positively  identified  as  authorized  patrons  will  be 
allowed  to  make  purchases. 

Visitors  will  not  be  allowed  to  buy  commissary  goods. 
Anyone  suspecting  abuse  of  the  commissary  privilege  can 
call  the  installation  authorities,  and  those  who  abuse  their 
shopping  privilege  can  lose  it.  —  DeCA  PAO 


Soldiers 


we're  taking  away  the  tank," 
Hill  said.  "But  what  is  a  tank?  A 
tank  is  a  movable,  maneuver- 
able  platform  that  is  survivable 
and  shoots  something  off  that 
goes  out  and  kills  something 
else.  The  tank  has  been  evolv- 
ing since  World  War  I  —  we  are 
just  continuing  the  evolution." 

The  upcoming  demonstra- 
tion at  Fort  Knox  will  give  civil- 
ian contractors  a  chance  to 
show  the  Army  what  they  are 
capable  of  developing,  and  give 
the  Army  the  opportunity  to  tell 
them  what  it  wants. 

Afterthe  demonstration  the 
Army  will  begin  to  form  an  idea 
of  what  kind  of  vehicle  it  is 
going  to  begin  with.  "Then  we 
will  begin  the  selection  pro- 
cess," Hill  said.  "There  is  no 
preconceived  notion  that  says 
it's  wheels  or  tracks." 

The  ultimate  goal  for  all  the 
changes  is  a  faster  force,  one 
that  can  get  to  the  battle  quicker. 
The  proposed  timeline  would 
put  a  full  brigade  into  battle 
anywhere  in  the  world  within  96 
hours,  a  division  within  five  days 
and  five  divisions  in  30  days. 

"We  want  this  organization 
operational  in  October,"  Hill 
said,  "with  a  mixture  of  loaner 
and  surrogate  equipment."  Af- 
terthe testing  is  done,  the  Army 
hopes  to  have  three  more  bri- 
gades transitioned  within  five 
years.  —  I  Corps  and  Fort  Lewis 
PAO 


Seoul,  Korea 


Honoring  Korean  War 
Veterans 

THE  U.S.  Army  Korean  Ser- 
vice Corps  will  mark  its  50th 
anniversary  on  July  26.  As  part 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Korean  War  Commemoration, 
the  KSC  Battalion  plans  to  host 
a  formal  dinner,  honor-guard 
ceremony  and  KSC  monument 
rededication  on  July  25  and  26 


in  Seoul,  Korea.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  ceremonies,  KSC 
officials  said,  is  to  thank  and 
honor  Korean  War  veterans  and 
their  families. 

During  the  Korean  War, 
more  than  300,000  Korean  ci- 
vilians were  conscripted  by  the 
South  Korean  government  and 
served  with  the  101st,  103rd 
and  1 05th  KSC  divisions.  These 
KSCssupported  United  Nations 
and  American  ground  forces  by 
carrying  ammunition,  rations 
and  water.  They  evacuated 
wounded  soldiers  as  litter  bear- 
ers and  constructed  field  fortifi- 
cations. They  repaired  dam- 
aged bridges  and  roads  with 
hand  tools  and  operated  am- 
munition and  supply  points. 
American  soldiers  knew  them 


Hot  Army  Website 


New  Commissary  Site 


as  porters,  carriers,  bearers  and 
indigenous  laborers. 

The  KSC  organization  still 
exists  in  Korea  as  a  U.S.  Army 
table  of  distribution  and  allow- 
ance flagged  battalion  with 
nearly  2,200  men.  The  battal- 
ion is  under  the  command  of 
the  Eighth  U.S.  Army. 

Today's  KSC  members  do 
combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  work  for  Eighth 
Army  units  in  Korea.  In  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency  in  Ko- 
rea, the  KSC  Bn.  expands  to  1 0 
times  its  current  strength. 

"I  sincerely  hope  those  Ko- 
rean War  veterans  associated 
with  the  KSC  affairs,  or  their 
surviving  families,  visit  Korea 
during  the  period  of  KSC  50th 
anniversary  commemoration 
events,"  said  LTC  Stephen 
D.Austin,  KSC  Bn.com- 


\ 


mander.  "Expense  for  travel  and 
lodging  is  the  individual  visitor's 
responsibility ." 

He  added  that  the  Korean 
Veterans  Association  in  Seoul 
has  planned  a  six-day  program 
called  "Revisit  Korea"  for  Ko- 
rean War  veterans  attending 
50th  Anniversary  of  Korean  War 
Commemoration  events  be- 
tween June  2000  and  July  2003. 

The  USFK  public  affairs  of- 
fice can  assist  those  who  wish 
to  apply  for  the  Revisit  Korea 
program.  Questions  about  ap- 
plications can  be  answered  by 
calling  (DSN)  723-3474  or 
Seoul  commercial  at  (01 1)  82- 
02-7913-3474.  Information 
about  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  and 
other  50th  AKWC  events  can 
also  be  foundatthe  USFK  web- 
site at  www.korea.army.mil. 
—  USFK  PAO 
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SHOPPERS  can  find  out  more  about  what  commissaries  offer  in  sales  and  services, 
thanks  to  the  new  DeCA  website. 

The  agency  switched  from  www.deca.mil  to  www.commissaries.com  last  fall.  It's  a 
move  that  provides  greater  security  for  DeCA's  electronic  information  systems. 

"This  is  not  the  same  old  website  with  just  a  new  look.  Each  of  our  commissaries  now 
has  the  ability  to  post  items  of  shopper  interest  on  their  store  pages  featured  on  our  site," 
said  Tim  Ford,  DeCA's  di- 
rector of  public  affairs. 

Some  of  the  new  fea- 
tures include  interactive 
maps,  commissary  pages, 
driving  instructions,  food- 
safety  information  and 
recipes. 

"We've  done  a  lot  of 
listening  to  our  customers 
since  our  website  went  live 
two  years  ago,  and  the 
changes  we've  made  are 
a  result  of  what  custom- 
ers have  told  us,"  said 
Kaye  Kennedy,  DeCA's 
consumer  advocate. 

The  new  site  is  easy 


latett  M.trkrt  Hjihct  Survey 

o»uw\  < :o iHvity  tlKtpurn  t.n 

'it  percent,  r  md  out  how. 


Shop  your  commissary  and 
bring  HOME  the  savings! 


to  find.  Those  who  go  to  the  deca.mil  site  will  get  a  notice  about  the  new  site.  For  those 
who've  never  visited  deca.mil,  just  type  in  www.commissaries.com  to  visit  the  new  DeCA 
website.  —  DeCA  PAO 
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Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 


Guard  and  Reserve 
Soldiers  Are  Fit  to  Fight 

FIFTY-TWO  active-duty,  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  sol- 
diers recently  completed  an  in- 
tensive, two-week  master  fit- 
ness trainer  course  here.  The 
students  were  challenged  both 
mentally  and  physically  by  a 
four-member  U.S.  Army  Physi- 
cal Fitness  School  team  from 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  which  taught 
Army  fitness  policy  as  well  as 
fitness  technigues. 

"Being  a  body  builder,  I 
thought  I  was  in  really  good 
shape,  but  my  idea  of  fitness 
has  definitely  changed  since 
taking  the  course,"  said  SSG 
Kirk  Patterson,  from  the  180th 
Transportation  Company  in 
Muskegon,  Mich.  "Now  I  know 


it's  not  just  going  to  the  gym  and 
working  out.  It  also  involves  di- 
ets and  cardio-respiratory  and 
endurance  training." 

Each  day  of  training  began 
with  such  activities  as  speed 
and  agility  drills,  human  ob- 
stacle courses  and  post-wide 
urban  orienteering  exercises. 
The  academic  day  included 
classes  in  body  composition, 
nutrition,  healthy  lifestyle  hab- 
its, injury  and  disease  risks,  and 
in  developing  unit  and  individual 
fitness  programs. 

USAPFS  instructor  SFC 
Galen  House  explained  that  the 
Army  is  currently  developing 
battle-focused  physical  readi- 
ness assessments  to  create 
testing  based  on  mission-es- 
sential tasks  —  de-emphasiz- 
ing distance  running  to  focus 
on  improving  motor  skills  and 
total-body  muscular  strength. 


As  this  new  approach  to 
fitness  training  takes  shape, 
House  said,  activities  and  con- 
cepts such  as  medicine  ball 
drills,  plyometrics,  combatitives 
and  inversion  training  may  be- 
come as  common  to  soldiers 
as  the  current  pushups,  sit  ups 
and  two-mile  run.  —  SSG 
Susanne  Aspley,  84th  Division 
Public  Affairs  Office 


Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 


Volunteers  Get 
Management  Training 

GETTING  monkeys  off  their 
backs  was  just  one  of  the  les- 
sons learned  by  participants  in 
the  1999  Volunteer  Manage- 
ment Training  seminar,  spon- 
sored by  U.S.  Army  Forces 
Command  with  the  help  of  vol- 
unteers from  Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 


The  Fort  McCoy  training  for  reserve-component  soldiers  included  "grass  and  guerrilla"  drills. 


Fifty-one  people  from  FOR- 
SCOM  installations  attended 
the  training  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
covering  such  topics  as  time 
management  and  interpersonal 
relationships. 

Planned  and  facilitated  by 
three  military  spouses  from  Fort 
Drum,  N.Y.,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
and  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska, 
each  of  whom  had  several  years 
of  training  experience  with  Army 
Family  Team  Building,  the  semi- 
nar was  also  taught  by  volun- 
teers. 

The  monkey-delegating 
lesson  was  especially  popular, 
said  seminar  participant  Eileen 
Reid,  Fort  McPherson's  Instal- 
lation Volunteer  Coordinator, 
because  it  taught  taking  respon- 
sibility for  your  own  projects  but 
not  overextending  yourself. 

"This  training  was  impor- 
tant because  many  of  those  who 
manage  volunteers  have  had 
no  formal  training,"  said 
FORSCOM  volunteer  consult- 
ant Pam  Miller.  "The  seminar 
was  also  a  chance  for  IVCs  to 
meet  and  share  ideas  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Army 
Family  Team  Building  program 
and  family  support  groups." 

IVCs  manage  volunteers  for 
an  installation;  the  AFTB  pro- 
gram teaches  family  members 
about  life  in  the  military;  and 
FSGs  serve  as  a  link  between 
the  family  and  military  unit,  a 
function  that's  especially  impor- 
tant when  a  unit  deploys. 

Although  training  was  the 
main  objective,  networking  was 
an  important  outgrowth  of  the 
seminar. 

"Participants  shared  mate- 
rials from  their  installations  — 
everybody  had  something  that 
everybody  else  wanted,"  Miller 
said.  "After  the  seminar,  they 
took  their  experiences  back  to 
their  posts  to  teach  volunteer 
management  techniques  to 
others." 

Nearly  29,000  registered 
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FORSCOM  volunteer  consultant  Pam  Miller  helped  put  together  the 
1999  Volunteer  Management  Training  Seminar. 


volunteers  logged  more  than 
1 .8  million  hours  at  FORSCOM 
installations  during  fiscal  year 
1998.  —  Patti  Bielling,  FOR- 
SCOM PAO 


Houston,  Texas 


A  Day  on  Pit  Row 
for  Recruits 

WHAT  started  out  to  be  a  simple 
booth  setup  at  the  Texaco/ 
Havoline  Grand  Prix  of  Hous- 
ton, last  September,  turned  into 
a  full-blown  Delayed  Entry  Pro- 
gram function  for  local  Army 
recruiters  and  their  recruits. 
More  than  150  recruiters,  DEP 
soldiers  and  Army  leaders  got 
a  behind-the-scenes  look  at  the 
world  of  auto  racing  during  the 
two-day  event. 

On  day  one,  the  recruiters 
and  DEPs  were  joined  by  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Army 
for  manpower  and  reserve  af- 
fairs, Patrick  T.  Henry,  and  the 
vice  president  of  the  Houston 
chapter  of  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army,  MG 
Lincoln  Jones  (Ret.). 

Tim  Mayer,  senior  vice 
president  of  racing  operations 
for  Championship  Auto  Race 
Teams,  gave  the  Army  visitors 
an  overview  of  racing  opera- 
tions and  took  them  on  a  tour  of 


"pit  row."  Mayer  is  a  former  en- 
listed soldier  who  became  an 
officer  through  the  "Green  to 
Gold"  program  and  is  now  in 
the  Army  Reserve. 

Another  highlight  of  the  day 
for  Henry  and  Jones  was  a  ride 
in  a  pace  car  provided  by  Mario 
Andretti.  Then  the  group  moved 
to  the  paddock  area  for  a  car- 
side  briefing  by  members  of 
Robby  Gordon's  race  crew. 

Henry  then  talked  to  recruit- 
ers about  the  secretary  of  the 
Army's  goals  for  manning  the 
force,  including  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  image  and  career 
advantages  of  recruiters,  and 
to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  first-term  enlistees. 

On  day  two,  three  area  re- 
cruiters spent  time  in  pit  row, 
working  with  Gordon's  racing 
team.  The  camaraderie  and 
teamwork  needed  to  work  in  a 
pit  crew  is  similarto  that  needed 
by  soldiers  to  work  together  as 
a  single  unit,  said  one 
crewmember. 

Many  of  the  recruiters  said 
they  were  impressed  by  the 
amount  of  teamwork,  discipline 
and  dedication  auto  racing  re- 
quires. 

"Simply  amazing!  A  day  I'll 
never  forget,"  said  SSG  David 
D.  Stockwell  of  Greens  Road 
Recruiting  Station.  —  William 


C.  Grimes.  U.S.  Army  Recruit- 
ing Battalion,  Houston 


Fort  Bliss.  Texas 


Soldiers  Move  to  New 
Barracks 

A  RECENTLY  completed  $44.8 
million  barracks  complex  — 
which  combines  three  barracks 
buildings,  three  administrative 
buildings,  a  1,300-person  din- 
ing facility  and  a  central  energy 
plant  —  has  become  a  star  at- 
traction here. 

The  three-story  barracks 
buildings,  designed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Fort 
Worth  District,  look  like  an  apart- 
ment complex.  Inside  are  336 
suites,  each  with  a  kitchenette 
and  bathroom  and  two  bed- 
rooms —  the  new  Army  stan- 
dard referred  to  as  the  1  + 1  mod- 
ule. Each  soldier  has  a  110- 
square-foot  room  with  a  walk-in 
closet.  The  shared  spaces  in- 
clude a  refrigerator,  microwave 
oven  and  a  bathtub.  Most  other 
barracks  have  only  showers. 

"It  feels  like  a  real  apart- 
ment," said  new  resident  PFC 
Bryan  Theckston  from  the  978th 
Military  Police  Company.  "I  have 
my  own  space  so  I  don't  have 
any  problems  with  roommates 
getting  into  my  stuff." 

Down  the  hall  in  the  com- 
mon area  are  a  big-screen  TV, 
foosball  and  pool  tables,  elec- 
tronic darts,  full-size  kitchens, 


laundry  facilities,  vending  ma- 
chines and  sitting  areas.  In  the 
basement  is  a  storage  area. 
Outside  in  the  courtyard  are 
covered  pavilions  with  picnic 
tables,  grills,  and  basketball  and 
volleyball  courts. 

Next  door  to  the  barracks  is 
the  dining  facility,  and  across 
the  street  are  the  administra- 
tive buildings  that  house  six 
company  headquarters. 

More  than  54  modifications 
were  made  to  the  project's  con- 
tract during  construction,  yet 
building  was  completed  ahead 
of  schedule.  David  Wise,  resi- 
dent engineerforthe  Fort  Worth 
District's  Fort  Bliss  Resident 
Office,  which  managed  the  con- 
struction, said  that  time  growth 
for  the  project  —  how  much 
longer  it  took  for  completion 
than  originally  estimated — was 
4.2  percent  when  20  percent  is 
typical.  Cost  growth  —  how 
much  more  the  project  cost  than 
originally  calculated  —  was  1.1 
percent  when  the  average  is  2 
percent.  Of  more  than  1  million 
man-hours  worked,  there  was 
only  one  lost-time  accident  on 
the  job  site. 

The  barracks  complex  is 
just  one  of  several  recent  con- 
struction projects  at  Fort  Bliss, 
which  include  a  new  child-care 
center,  two  new  housing  areas 
and  a  remodeled  Military  En- 
trance Processing  Station.  — 
Anita  Horky,  US  ACE  Fort  Worth 
District  PAO 


The  new  barracks  surround  a  courtyard  with  covered  pavilions, 
picnic  tables,  grills,  and  sand  volleyball  and  basketball  courts. 
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During  pre-deployment  tr 
feis,  Germany,  Kosovo-bo 
the  1  St  Infantry  Division's 
angry  "Serbs"  who  are 
"United  Nations"  convoy. 
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Soldiers  from  the  1st  Infantry  Division's  3rd  Brigade,  in  Vilseck,  Germany, 

deployed  to  Kosovo  in  November  and  December  to  replace  soldiers  front  the 
division's  2nd  Bde..  from  Wurzburg,  Germany,  who  had  been  among  the  first 
to  enter  the  war-torn  region. 

Before  the  follow-on  units  deployed  they  underwent  rigorous  training  at 
the  7th  Army  Training  Command's  Combat  Maneu- 
ver Training  Center  in  Hohenfels,  Germany.  Military 
officials  in  Europe  said  3rd  Bde.  soldiers,  who  honed 
their  skills  at  CMTC  for  the  third  time  in  about  a 
year,  had  a  distinct  training  advantage. 

.^W^ERBS"  shouting  obscenities,  throwing 
■^^^  bottles  and,  finally,  threatening  to 
^^^"kill,"  egged  the  Americans  on  for 
■  IB  hours. 

They  pushed  aside  the  soldiers' 
barbed-wire  barrier  and  more  than  once  encircled 
them,  squeezing  in  closer,  pushing  and  prodding 
them  and,  finally,  pinning  one  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
ground  and  reaching  for  his  weapon. 

Some  of  the  Serbs  slipped  through  the  Ameri- 
cans' defensive  positions  up  on  a  hill.  Others  fled 
through  the  woods  when  the  soldiers  refused  their 
demands. 

The  platoon  of  armed  soldiers  from  the  1  st  Inf. 
Div.'s  3rd  Bde.  warned  the  two  dozen  or  so  agitated 
men  and  women  to  get  back,  but  to  no  avail.  Finally, 
the  soldiers  called  in  a  quick-reaction  force  to  ward 
off  the  civilians. 

SSG  Ernest  Hudson,  a  member  of  CMTC's 
permanent  party-OPFOR,  said:  "In  every  scenario, 
the  OPFOR  plays  up  its  part.  Our  job  is  to  kick  the 
BLUEFOR's  butt,  because  if  we  can  teach  them  to 
deal  with  more  than  they'll  actually  face  in  real-life 
situations,  they'll  be  better  prepared." 

In  the  scenario,  the  Serbs  tried  to  stop  a  United  Nations  convoy  carry 
ing  supplies  to  a  "Kosovar  village,"  protesting  that  the  Serb  community 


SGT  Jared  M.  Cox,  an  M1  tank  crewman  with  Com- 
pany B,  163rd  Armor,  prepares  to  engage  "hostile 
forces"  during  his  unit's  pre-deployment  training 
at  CMTC. 


Pre-deployment  training  at  the  Combat  Maneuver 

Training  Center  helps  Kosovo-bound  soldiers  hone 

their  skills  under  realistic  conditions. 
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A  1  st  Inf.  Div.  soldier  shields  his  "injured"  comrade  from  a  hostile  civilian  during  CMTC 
training  that  replicated  actual  events  in  Kosovo. 


had  not  received  the  same  aid  and  that 
the  checkpoint  should  be  removed  to 
provide  them  access  —  even  though  no 
Serbs  lived  in  the  village  or  had  any 
business  there. 

"The  training  shows  the  soldiers 
how  quickly  a  situation  can  escalate 
out  of  control,"  Hudson  said.  "Ob- 
server-controllers check  to  see  that 
soldiers  don't  compromise  their 
security  to  detain  protestors  or  other 
hostile  forces,  and  that  no  one  kills 
anyone  in  anger. 

"When  people  are  closing  in  on 
you,  shouting  vulgarities  and  throwing 


things,  it's  easy  to  lose  control," 
Hudson  said.  "The  first  day  we  did 
this,  U.S.  soldiers  'killed'  three  Serbs. 
That  would  be  an  international  inci- 
dent." 

"Training  in  this  urban  terrain  site 
is  valuable  because  this  is  what  I'll  be 
doing  in  Kosovo,"  said  SGT  Darren 
Brown,  a  2nd  Inf.  Regt.  Bradley 
gunner. 

"We'll  be  police,  rather  than 
soldiers.  We  don't  plan  on  using  the 
Bradleys,"  Brown  said.  "We  plan  to  do 
our  mission  dismounted.  Here,  we're 
actually  learning  to  tone  it  down  a  bit, 


because  we  typically  train  for  high- 
intensity  combat." 

The  15-day  mission-rehearsal 
exercise  incorporates  individual,  small- 
unit  and  combined-tasks  training  to 
enhance  soldier  skills  up  to  task-force 
level,  said  CMTC  spokesman  CPT 
Jeffrey  Cuiper.  In  other  scenarios,  the 
OPFOR  plays  Kosovars,  or  another 
group,  and  the  action  revolves  around 
vehicle  or  personnel  searches,  among 
other  things. 

CPT  Lee  Fleming,  commander  of 
Co.  B,  2nd  Bn.,  2nd  Inf.  Regt.,  had 
three  platoons  in  the  replicated  Kosovo 
town.  Some  of  the  120  soldiers  in  his 
unit  manned  the  company's  14  M2 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles,  which 
occupied  checkpoints  within  the  city 
and  practiced  the  reporting  procedures 
they'd  use  in  Kosovo. 

"Today,  two  'bodies'  were  found  in 
a  school,"  Fleming  said.  "No  one  has 
admitted  any  knowledge  of  the  murders. 
And,  if  that's  not  bad  enough,  we've 
found  mines  in  town,  and  we're  working 
an  issue  involving  a  Kosovar  family 
moving  into  an  abandoned  Serb  home." 

It's  the  third  time  in  a  year 
Fleming's  unit  has  trained  at  CMTC, 
he  said.  Initially  scheduled  to  be  the 
first  brigade  into  Kosovo  —  when  U.S. 
military  officials  anticipated  a  forced 
entry  would  be  necessary  —  the  3rd 
Bde.  was  held  back  to  continue 
training  for  high-intensity  combat  and 
the  division's  2nd  Bde.  deployed  as  the 
peacekeeping  force,  said  1st  Inf.  Div. 
spokesman  CPT  John  Clearwater. 

About  2,500  3rd  Bde.  soldiers 
deployed  to  Kosovo  before  Christmas. 
They  form  the  bulk  of  the  U.S  force 
now  in  Kosovo,  Clearwater  said. 

And  they're  among  the  best- trained 
forces  to  enter  the  area  to  date,  said 
U.S.  military  officials.  For  one,  the 
original  Task  Force  Falcon  commander 
in  Kosovo  now  commands  the  7th 
ATC,  which  encompasses  CMTC. 
And,  since  the  first  units  deployed  to 
Kosovo,  all  of  CMTC's  trainers  have 
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About  2,500  3rd  Bde.  soldiers  finally 

deployed  to  Kosovo  before  Christmas.  They 

form  the  bulk  of  the  US  force  now 

in  Kosovo. 


spent  some  time  there  to  determine  the 
hesi  possible  Hamuli:  scenarios,  Cuiper 

said. 

Some  of  the  division's  command- 
ers participated  in  command  post 
exercises  at  CMTC  to  gauge  their 
reactions  to  day-to-day  events  in 
Kosovo.  '"And  battalion  commanders 
slated  to  replace  other  battalion 
commanders  spent  time  in  Kosovo  to 
better  understand  the  departing  unit's 
mission,"  said  3rd  Bde.  commander 
COL  Clinton  T.  Anderson. 

All  company  commanders  also 
traveled  to  Kosovo  before  their  units 
deployed,  to  live  there  for  a  week, 
Anderson  said.  "They  came  back  with 
a  greater  perspective. 

"When  3rd  Bde.  trained  in  March 
1999,  we  didn't  know  what  to  expect," 
Anderson  said.  "We  didn't  know  if  the 
Yugoslav  army  would  still  be  there.  As 
we  continued  to  train  for  a  ground  war, 
the  Yugoslav  units  all  left." 

"When  pre-deployment  for  the  first 
troops  into  Kosovo  began,  we  didn't 


know  whether  the  soldiers  would  be 
walking  into  a  major  shooting  war," 
Cuiper  said.  "So  we  used  Bosnia  as  a 
model  to  design  training.  Kosovo,  we 
have  since  learned,  is  not  like  Bosnia. 

"Bosnia  is  like  'Fortress  America." 
where  everything's  located  in  one 
place,"  Cuiper  continued.  "In  Kosovo, 
platoons  are  spread  out  all  over  the 
place  to  protect  different  areas." 

"Kosovo  is  much  more  unpredict- 
able," said  1st  Inf.  Div.  commander 
MG  John  P.  Abizaid.  "While  different 
religious  groups  exist  in  Bosnia,  they 
share  a  culture.  That's  not  true  in 
Kosovo. 

"But  the  single  most  important 
difference  between  the  two  regions  is 
that  there's  no  police  force  in  Kosovo, 
although  the  country  is  very  slowly 
building  a  U.N.  police  force  that  will 
ease  the  requirements  on  our  MPs." 

Much  has  been  learned  since  3rd 
Bde.'s  initial  pre-deployment  training 
at  CMTC  early  in  1999. 

"Today  the  training  is  much  more 


Soldiers  of  the  3rd  Bde.  stand  guard  outside  their  unit's  command  post  in  a  CMTC 
training  area  used  to  simulate  the  Kosovo  town  of  Gnjilane. 


Tank  commander  SSG  Marvin  E.  Fletcher 
of  Co.  B,  163rd  Armor,  keeps  a  wary  eye 
on  advancing  "protestors"  outside  a  simu- 
lated Kosovo  city. 

realistic,  and  is  based  on  what  leaders 
and  observer-controllers  have  seen 
downrange,"  said  3rd  Bde.  senior 
trainer  LTC  Robert  Varela. 

"Normally,  it's  the  'clash-of-the- 
Titans'-type  thing  at  CMTC,  with 
armor  against  armor,  and  conventional 
weapons  and  aircraft,"  Varela  said. 

"Now  we're  applying  lessons 
learned  from  other  peacekeeping 
missions  —  from  Bosnia,  Haiti  and 
Somalia  —  and  sharing  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures,"  Varela 
said.  "Then  we  do  things  like  insert  a 
Kosovar  majority  or  a  Serb  minority 
into  scenarios  to  prepare  our  soldiers  to 
react  to  real-life  situations." 

Pre-deployment  training  for 
soldiers  en  route  to  Kosovo  focuses  on 
such  things  as  how  to  operate  check- 
points, interdict  the  flow  of  illegal 
weapons,  monitor  criminal  activity, 
use  interpreters  and  perform  crowd 
control,  Anderson  said. 

"We  talk  about  the  international 
governmental  and  non-governmental 
organizations  that  have  a  significant 
presence  in  Kosovo,  because  many 
young  soldiers  have  not  worked  with 
such  organizations  before,"  Anderson 
said.  "And  we  talk  about  the  message 
we  want  to  send  to  the  Kosovar  people. 
We're  the  first  military  force  that's 
extended  its  hand  to  help  them  estab- 
lish a  safe  and  secure  environment." 

BG  Ricardo  S.  Sanchez,  the  new 
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PFC  Clifford  R.  Svob,  a  sniper  in  the  2nd 
Inf.  Regt.  scout  platoon,  keeps  a  close  eye 
on  "enemy"  forces  moving  toward  an 
American  position. 

TF  Falcon  commander  in  Kosovo,  said 
all  soldiers  assigned  to  the  task  force 
"face  anything  from  peace  operations 
to  high-intensity  conflict.  The  volatil- 
ity of  the  situation  requires  that 
soldiers  be  able  to  transition  from  one 
end  of  the  scale  to  the  other,  where  the 
rules  of  engagement  become  critical." 

Sanchez  said  soldiers  in  Kosovo 
must  be  ready  to  do  everything  from 
conduct  security  patrols  and  law  and 
order  missions  to  provide  medical 
assistance  and  run  fire  departments. 

During  the  recent  training,  700 
soldiers  from  the  1st  Bn.,  4th  Inf. 
Regt.,  played  Serbs,  Kosovars,  aid 
representatives,  U.N.  officials,  crimi- 
nals and  others.  Five  villages  con- 
structed over  the  20-kilometer  training 
area  replicated  parts  of  Kosovo, 
including  the  Army's  two  base  camps, 
Bondsteel  and  Monteith. 

Towns  within  the  "box"  were  given 
the  names  of  towns  in  Kosovo's 
American  Sector  to  familiarize  soldiers 
with  the  area's  landmarks,  population 
and  troop  positions.  Two  hundred 
Hungarian  citizens  portrayed  civilians 
on  the  battlefield.  A  few  acted  as 
foreign  reporters,  while  V  Corps 
soldiers  from  Germany  played  their 
real-life  roles  as  camera  crewmembers. 

Following  one  fictitious  meeting 
between  3rd  Bde.  commander  Ander- 
son and  the  general  of  the  Kosovo 
Protection  Corps  —  formerly  the 


The  CMTC  training  prepares  soldiers  to  go 

to  a  variety  of  different  sites  and  handle 

many  different  situations. 


Kosovo  Liberation  Army  —  the  media 
converged  on  Anderson. 

"The  KPC  tries  to  get  Anderson  to 
commit  to  its  demands."  said  Varela. 
The  KPC  general  wants  weapons,  and 
Anderson  diplomatically  says  'No.'" 

"We're  taking  two  steps  back  to  go 
one  step  forward,  because  this  is  where 
the  big  incident  can  occur,"  said 
observer-controller  SFC  Dennis  Frank- 
lin. "We  forget  that  one  small  incident 
can  become  an  international  incident." 

The  CMTC  training  prepares 
soldiers  to  go  to  a  variety  of  different 
sites  and  handle  many  different 
situations,  Franklin  said.  If  they  make 
a  mistake  at  CMTC.  it's  OK.  They  can 
change  it.  In  Kosovo,  they  can't. 

OCs  see  all  kinds  of  responses,  said 
Franklin,  because  many  soldiers  haven't 
had  to  deal  with  anything  like  the 
situations  they're  faced  with  at  CMTC. 

Hundreds  of  scenarios  are  played 
out  early  in  the  exercise,  followed  by  a 
force-on-force  exercise  that  combines 
all  the  training,  Cuiper  said. 

"Fach  decision  keys  off  another 
response,"  he  added.  "If  soldiers  are 
told  there's  going  to  be  a  fire,  they 
have  to  react.  If  they  miss  a  key 


response,  something  else  will  happen." 

The  training  teaches  them  that 
whatever  they  do  affects  the  next 
event,  said  7th  ATC  spokeswoman 
Kathy  Gibbs. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  about 
who  did  what  to  whom.  OCs  are  aware 
of  everything  that  happens  in  training, 
Franklin  said.  "We  observe,  coach  and 
offer  advice.  We're  the  mentors." 

Real-time,  digital  video  captures  the 
actions  soldiers  take  and  the  remarks  they 
make  during  the  training  events. 

Additionally,  every  vehicle  is  fitted 
with  MILES  equipment,  and  Global 
Positioning  System  equipment  places 
all  vehicles  on  a  computer  screen  so 
OCs  know  exactly  where  they  are  in 
the  maneuver  area  at  any  given  time. 

Leaders  periodically  conduct  after- 
action reviews  so  soldiers  have  the 
opportunity  to  correct  mistakes  in 
follow-on  scenarios. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  every  unit 
receives  a  multimedia  presentation  so 
soldiers  can  see  exactly  what  they  did 
right  and  wrong  and  concentrate  on 
making  improvements  that  could  save 
their  lives  in  Kosovo  —  or  wherever 
else  they  might  be  deployed.  □ 


COL  Clinton  T.  Anderson  (left),  the  3rd  Bde.  commander,  talks  with  roleplayers  acting 
as  members  of  the  press  following  a  "Serb  demonstration." 
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Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


Secretary  of  Defense  William 
the  Medal  of  Honor  Memorial 

Medal  Of  Honor 
Memorial  Dedicated 

RIVERSIDE,  Calif.  —  More 
than  half  of  the  1 50  living  Medal 
of  Honor  recipients  attended 
the  November  dedication  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Memorial  at 
Riverside  National  Cemetery. 
Ten  widows  of  recipients  also 
attended.  The  memorial  hon- 
ors all  3,410  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients. 

Congress  sanctioned  this 
site  —  along  with  a  memorial  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  a  mu- 
seum in  Mount  Pleasant,  S.C. 
—  in  October's  National  Medal 
of  Honor  Memorial  Act. 

In  an  emotional  moment, 
Defense  Secretary  William 
Cohen  recognized  the  recipi- 
ents during  the  dedication  cer- 
emony by  asking  them  to  stand. 

"America  is  eternally  in- 
debted to  the  families  of  our 
servicemen  who  stood  —  and 
continue  to  stand  —  behind 
each  of  these  heroes,"  Cohen 
said.  "It  is  never  too  late  for  us, 
individually  and  collectively,  to 
say:  'We  recognize  your  loss. 
We  respect  your  sacrifice.  We 
thank  you.'" 

Veterans  Affairs  Secretary 
Togo  West  and  military  repre- 
sentatives also  attended.  — 
SSG  Kathleen  T.  Rhem,  Ameri- 
can Forces  Press  Service 


Cohen  and  MOH  recipients  tour 
following  its  dedication. 

ACOE  Builds  USAF 
Hospital 

ELMENDORF  AIR  FORCE 
BASE,  Alaska  —  A  new  hospi- 
tal, builtby  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  here,  will  be 
among  the  first  U.S.  buildings 
equipped  with  a  unique  array 
of  sensors  for  low-cost,  reli- 
able condition  monitoring.  The 
sensors  will  provide  data  on 
the  structure's  response  to  dy- 
namic loads  and  its  general 
"health." 

When  structures  are  moni- 
tored throughout  their  lives, 
small  damages  can  be  repaired 
before  a  catastrophic  failure, 
greatly  reducing  repair  costs. 

"Smart  structural  systems 
offer  the  potential  to  drastically 
cut  maintenance  and  repair 
costs  for  both  civil  and  military 


facilities,"  said  Dr.  Robert 
Ouattrone,  a  researcher  at  the 
Army's  Construction  Engineer- 
ing Research  Laboratory  in 
Champaign,  III. 

The  Elmendorf  Composite 
Medical  Facility  in  Anchorage, 
completed  in  1998,  is  a 
433,900-square-foot  center 
with  110  beds  serving  some 
45,000  patients  a  year.  The 
structure  is  designed  and  built 
to  state-of-the-art  seismic  re- 
sistance specifications.  The 
local  seismic  classification  is 
Zone  4,  the  potential  for  the 
strongest  earthquakes. 

"We  get  4.5  [Richter  scale] 
or  higher  shakes  several  times 
a  year,  and  smaller  ones  come 
more  often,"  said  Peter  Lam, 
chief  of  the  structures  section 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Alaska  District.  —  Dana 
Finney,  CERL  Public  Affairs 
Office 

NCBC  Hosts 
Dragon  Team 

PORT  HUENEME,  Calif.  — 
More  than  1 ,500  soldiers  joined 
sailors  at  the  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalion  Center  here  to 
take  part  in  a  recent  week-long 
exercise  testing  the  deploy- 
ment capabilities  of  rapid-re- 
action Army  units. 

Exercise  Dragon  Team  5- 
99  called  for  moving  more  than 
750  soldiers  of  the  2nd  Ar- 


mored Cavalry  Regiment  from 
their  home  station  at  Fort  Polk, 
La.,  to  the  National  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif 

Simulating  the  deployment 
of  such  a  unit  from  "fort  to  fox- 
hole," the  exercise  also  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  active- 
duty  and  Army  Reserve  units 
to  train  together. 

The  Deployment  Support 
Command,  based  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  coordinated  the 
exercise.  The  DSC's  834th 
Transportation  Bn.,  based  in 
Concord,  Calif.,  was  the  ex- 
ecutive planning  agent,  while 


Built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Elmendorf  hospital  features 
a  variety  of  structure-monitoring  sensors. 


A  7th  Trans.  Grp.  safety  officer 
overseas  the  loading  process 
during  Dragon  Team  5-99. 

the  596th  Trans.  Terminal 
Group  was  the  designated  stra- 
tegic port  manager  for  the  ex- 
ercise. 

The  834th  joined  Port 
Hueneme  as  host  for  the  exer- 
cise that  kicked  off  with  the 
arrival  of  the  M/V  Cape  Horn,  a 
Maritime  Administration  ves- 
sel under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  the  Navy's  Military  Sealift 
Command.  Off-loading  began 
immediately  and  continued 
around  the  clock  with  equip- 
ment being  driven  or  towed 
from  the  750-foot  ship. 

The  exercise  provided  op- 
portunities for  soldiers  of  the 
Fort  Eustis-based  7th  Trans. 
Group  to  practice  pier-side  off- 
loading. Augmenting  their  ef- 
forts were  approximately  350 
Reserve  soldiers  from  the 
821st  Trans.  Bn.  in  Topeka, 
Kan.  —  Bill  Cook,  Deployment 
Support  Command  PAO 
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Environmental  Front 


Compiled  by  Karen  Baker 


Fort  Hood  was  honored  for  its  efforts  to  generate  money 
from  selling  scrap  and  recyclable  materials. 


Army  Wins  Five  White 
House  Awards 

FIVE  Army  teams  and  individu- 
als have  earned  White  House 
awards  for  their  achievements 
in  recycling  and  preventing 
waste  and  pollution.  The  Office 
of  the  Federal  Environmental 
Executive  presented  the  1999 
"Closing  the  Circle"  awards  to 
programs  and  people  from  West 
Point,  N.Y.;  Warren,  Mich.; 
Kaiserslautern,  Germany;  Fort 
Hood,  Texas;  and  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Ky. 


Bob  Ackley  of  the  415th 
Base  Support  Battalion,  U.S. 
Army,  Europe,  earned  an  indi- 
vidual award  for  developing  a 
recycling  and  awareness  cam- 
paign that  helped  to  save  more 
than  $1  million. 

Fort  Campbell's  Jerry  W. 
Merryman  also  won  an  award 
for  leading  the  post  pollution 
prevention  operations  center, 
which  avoided  $2.1  million  in 
costs  while  reducing  its  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  by  75  per- 
cent during  fiscal  year  1999. 

The  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  received  a  team 


award  for  its  "Stewards  of  the 
Castle"  education  and  pollu- 
tion-prevention program. 

Fort  Hood  was  honored  for 
the  efforts  of  its  self-supporting 
processing  facility,  which  di- 
verts solid  waste  from  landfills 
and  generates  money  from 
selling  scrap  and  recyclable 
materials.  The  post's  recycling 
incentive  program  returns  quar- 
terly cash  awards  of  $1 2,500  to 
military  units  and  family  hous- 
ing residents,  and  filters  recy- 
cling dollars  to  the  community 
through  quality-of-life  projects. 

The  U.S.  Army  Tank-Auto- 
motive and  Armaments  Com- 
mand was  recognized  for  its 
national  retread  program  for 
military-unique  and  administra- 
tive vehicles.  In  FY  1998,  the 
program  reused  more  than 
2,500  tires  —  saving  about 
$540,000,  637,000  pounds  of 
rubber  and  52,000  cubic  feet  of 
landfill  space.  —  U.S.  Army 
Environmental  Center 

Soldiers  Battle 
Chesapeake  Invaders 

THE  task  force  members 
guided  their  canoes  across  the 
still  water  to  attack  the  enemy 
strongholds  at  their  roots. 

Their  roots?  Yes.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  attack  was  a  floating 
menace  with  roots  trailing  as 
long  as  three  feet.  Each  plant 
had  to  be  removed  by  hand 


Order  Earth  Day  Posters  Now 


THE  Army  will  celebrate  the  30th  anniversary  of  Earth  Day,  an  internatio, 
day  of  environmental  awareness,  on  April  22.  The  theme  for  Army 
Earth  Day  is  "Preserving  Our  Past,  Protecting  Our  Future." 

The  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center  will  again  provide   / 
materials  and  planning  information  to  Army  activities  inter-  j 
ested  in  developing  local  events.  Check  out  USAEC's  website  [ 
at  http://aec.army.mil  for  new  ideas,  resources  and  order 
forms  for  the  official  Army  Earth  Day  poster.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  Lori  Davis  at  (410)  436-1272  (DSN)  584-1272,  or 
by  e-mail  at  Lori.Davis@aec.apgea.army.mil. 


and  gathered  in  the  canoes  for 
transport  to  land. 

This  unusual  mission  was 
undertaken  by  25  soldiers  from 
the  143rd  Ordnance  Battalion 
during  a  recent  campaign  along 
Maryland's  Gunpowder  River. 
The  target  was  the  trapanatans, 
better  known  as  the  water  chest- 
nut. 

"This  is  the  enemy,"  said 
Maryland  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  ranger  Jerry 
Kirkwood,  who  had  briefed  the 
soldiers  before  their  departure. 

"The  water  chestnut  is  an 
invasive  species,"  he  explained. 
"It  clogs  up  the  waterways  and 
blocks  the  light  so  that  the  natu- 
ral aquatic  vegetation  dies." 

As  he  pointed  out  the  hard- 
ened seedpod  at  the  base  of 
the  roots  on  one  plant,  he  ex- 
plained that  each  invader  could 
produce  as  many  as  1,000 
seeds.  "If  you  step  on  it  you  can 
get  a  nasty  wound,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  four  half-inch  spines. 

Following  a  quick  canoeing 
lesson,  the  soldiers  had  set  out 
to  harvest  the  invaders.  The 
day's  activities  were  part  of  a 
volunteer  effort  by  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground's  Directorate 
of  Safety,  Health  and  Environ- 
ment to  help  the  surrounding 
community  protect  the  Gun 
Powder  Riverand  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Mike  Weldon  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Environmental  Center 
said  the  water  chestnut  was 
introduced  to  U.S.  waters  from 
Eurasia  in  the  1 800s.  He  said  it 
became  a  problem  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  region  during  the 
1940s,  so  completely  choking 
waterways  that  chemicals  and 
mechanical  harvesting  methods 
were  employed  to  control  it. 

While  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  uses 
a  mechanical  harvester  to  con- 
trol the  water  chestnuts,  some 
areas  are  too  shallow  for  the 
devices  to  operate.  This  leaves 
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Two  soldiers  from  the  1 43rd 
Ordnance  Battalion  harvest 
water  chestnuts  from  the 
Gunpowder  River  as  part  of 
an  eradication  plan  by  the 
Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 


harvesting  by  hand  as  the  only 
removal  option. 

The  effort  to  eradicate 
water  chestnuts  from  the 
Gunpowder    River 
also  helps  keep 
the  plant  from 
spreading   to 
waters  on  and 
around  APG. 
—  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance 
Corps  PAO 

Partnership 
Saves  Water 

FORT  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  is  help- 
ing the  city  of  San 
Antonio  combat  its 
water  shortage.  The 
post  is  developing  an 
installation-wide  re- 
cycled water  system  to 
reduce  its  reliance  on 
southern  Texas's  Edwards 
Aquifer. 

Huge  purple  pipes  will  trans- 
port  water  in  Fort  Sam 
Houston's  new  recycled- 
water  distribution  system. 

February  2000 


The  aquifer  is  the  sole 
source  of  water  for  more  than 
1.5  million  people,  including 
those  who  live  and  work  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  This  system  of 
water-permeated  underground 
rock  formations  stretches  over 
1 1  counties  in  southern  Texas. 
But  the  aquifer  is  in  danger  of 
being  overused  because  of  the 
region's  growing  population  and 
increases  in  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial demands. 

Fort  Sam  Houston  will  now 
use  more  than  800  acre-feet  of 
recycled  water  for  cooling  tow- 
ers and  irrigation,  reducing  its 
reliance  on  the  Edwards  Aqui- 
fer and  conserving  drinking 
water  within  the  region. 

To  help  with  that  effort,  San 
Antonio  water  officials  agreed 
to  construct  a  36,000-foot  dis- 
tribution system  connect- 
ing 11   cooling 


towers,  four  athletic  field  com- 
plexes, eight  facility  irrigation 
systems  and  two  golf  courses 
to  the  main  recycled-water  sys- 
tem. A  golf  course  detention 
pond  will  be  the  installation's 
only  on-site  storage  reservoir 
and  will  serve  the  golf  course 
irrigation  system. 

Fort  Sam  Houston's  main 
medical  complex,  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  will  become  the 
first  San  Antonio  hospital  to  use 
recycled  water  for  cooling-tower 
operations.  The  complex  de- 
sign and  construction  require- 
ments for  this  four-tower  sys- 
tem include  a  cooling-tower 
plant  —  the  largest  on  the  post 
—  that  will  draw  more  than  88 


acre-feet  of  water  during  opera- 
tions. 

In  a  recent  ceremony  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  water 
system  construction,  San  Anto- 
nio Mayor  Howard  Peak  said, 
"Once  again  Fort  Sam,  the  city 
and  the  community  are  working 
together  to  make  this  a  better 
place  to  live  and  to  work."  — 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Command 


Please  send  your  contributions  or  questions  to:  Lori  Davis,  National  Oil 
Leader,  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center,  Attn:  SFIM-AEC-PA,  Bldg.  4415,  Aberdeen" 
Proving  Ground,  MD21010-5401,  oremail  Lori.Davis@aec.apgea.army.mil.  Daviscan 
be  reached  by  phone  at  (410)  436- 1272  or  (DSN)  584- 1272. 
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Compiled  by  Heike  Hasenauer 
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Crowther:  Hall  of  Honor  inductee,  and  his  wife,  Emma. 

"I  N  your  retirement,  I  hope  that  you  will  maintain  a 
I  lively  interest  in  the  Army,"  GEN  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
the  Army's  former  chief  of  staff,  wrote  to  Albert  B. 
Crowther  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  few  years  after 
Crowther  retired  as  a  brigadier  general  from  the  Texas 
Army  National  Guard.  The  letter  was  dated  Nov.  18, 
1958. 

Crowther,  a  breveted  major  general,  is  now  101 
years  old.  And  he  still  maintains  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Army.  He  was  recently  inducted  into  the  Texas  Guard's 
Hall  of  Honor  at  state  headquarters  in  Austin.  The  day 
marked  the  81st  anniversary  of  the  armistice  ending 
World  War  I. 

In  December  1998,  the  French  government  pre- 
sented him  its  prized  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  WWI 
service. 

Crowther  enlisted  in  1916,  when  Mexican  revolu- 
tionary Pancho  Villa  was  raiding  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
border  towns,  and  served  overseas  with  the  36th  Infan- 
try Division  during  both  world  wars.  He  retired  as  com- 
mander of  the  36th  Div.  Artillery  toward  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War,  on  March  1,  1953. 

Although  his  artillery  battery  was  never  pressed  into 
service  against  Pancho  Villa,  Crowther  did  close-order 
drill  for  no  pay  one  night  a  week  on  Alamo  Plaza,  the 
most  sacred  soil  in  Texas. 

He  shipped  out  to  France  as  an  artillery  gunnery 


sergeant  in  July  1918  and  knew  the  disappointment  of 
training  hard  in  Brittany  although  he  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  test  his  skills  in  the  trenches.  The  armi- 
stice was  signed  on  Nov.  1 1 . 

He  got  his  first  taste  of  combat  in  Tunisia  in  January 
1 943,  when  he  was  a  44-year-old  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
he  took  part  in  the  36th  Div.'s  landing  at  Salerno,  Italy, 
the  following  September. 

In  the  intervening  years,  he  prospered  in  banking, 
helped  to  rebuild  the  36th  Div.,  and  remarried  following 
the  death  of  his  first  wife. 

He  once  told  war  correspondent  Ernie  Pyle  that, 
compared  to  the  banking  business  in  San  Antonio  during 
the  tough  financial  days  of  1933,  combat  was  a  cinch. 

Crowther's  son  Travis  joined  the  36th  Div.  in  1948 
and  retired  as  an  active  Army  lieutenant  colonel  in  1 975. 
Crowther's  grandson,  James,  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  stationed  at  Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

"The  military  is  our  tradition,"  said  Travis.  "My  father 
didn't  push  me  into  the  military,  and  I  didn't  push  my  son 
into  the  military.  We  just  wanted  it." 

Of  his  nearly  37  years  in  uniform,  the  elder  Crowther 
said:  "It  was  an  education  and  a  fraternity  that  has  no 
comparison  in  civilian  life.  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it." 
—  MSG  Bob  Haskell,  National  Guard  Bureau  Public 
Affairs  Office 

A  MILESTONE  event  took  place  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve recently,  when  MG  Celia  L.  Adolphi  became 
the  first  female  two-star  general  in  its  history. 

Adolphi's  husband,  Ron,  a  retired  Army  Reserve 
colonel,  and  LTG  John  M.  McDuffie,  director  of  logistics 
in  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  pinned  on  the 
stars. 

Adolphi  is  currently  the  deputy  mobilization  assis- 
tant to  the  director,  Director  of  Operations,  Logistics 
Readiness  Center.  In  civilian  life  she  is  a  senior  logistics- 
management  specialist  in  the  Directorate  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Troop  Support,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics. 

Adolphi  has  more  than  21  years 
of  military  service.  She  received  a 
direct  appointment  as  a  captain  in 
1978.  Her  previous  assignments  in- 
clude assistant  chief  of  staff,  ser- 
vices, and  assistant  chief  of  staff, 
training,  for  the  31 0th  Theater  Army 
Area  Command  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.; 
commander  of  the  55th  Support 
Center  at  Fort  Belvoir;  and  deputy 
commanding  general  for  mobiliza- 
tion and  training  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Quartermaster  Center  and  School  at 
Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Adolphi:  First  female  major  gen- 
eral in  Army  Reserve  history. 
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Her  military  education  includes  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  and  the  U.S.  Army  War  College. 
—  Office  of  the  Chief.  Army  Reserve 

SSG  Kenneth  A.  Johnson,  a  U.S.  Army 
Marksmanship  Unit  international  rifle 
shooter,  and  SGT  Julie  A.  Goloski,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  USAMU  Action  Shooting  Team, 
have  been  named  as  the  1 999  Army  Ath- 
letes of  the  Year. 

Johnson,  the  Male  Athlete  of  the  Year, 
won  two  gold  medals  and  two  U.S.  Olym- 
pic quota  slots  in  the  Air  Rifle  and  Three-Position  Rifle 
Matches  at  the  Pan-American  Games  held  in  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  last  summer.  He  also  won  gold  medals  in  air 
rifle  competition  in  the  Masters  de  France  and 
Interservice  Championships,  as  well  as  a  gold  medal 
in  300-Meter  Three-Position  competition  and  a  silver 
medal  in  the  300-Meter  Prone  category  at  the  national 
championships. 

Johnson  started  shooting  competitively  in  1983, 
and  joined  the  Army  in  August  1 992.  After  graduating 
from  basic  training  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  and  Generator 
Repair  School  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  USAMU  in  January  1993. 

The  31 -year-old  was  a  1998  World  Championship 
Team  member,  an  alternate  member  of  the  1996  U.S. 
Olympic  Shooting  Team,  a  three-time  1 995  Pan-Ameri- 
can Games  gold  medalist,  a  two-time  National  Air  Rifle 
Champion,  a  National  Three-Position  and  300-Meter 
Prone  Champion,  and  an  Air  and  Free  Rifle  National 
record  holder. 

"Ken  has  long  been  one  of  the  best  international 
rifle  shooters  in  the  country,  and  this  year  was  no 
exception,"  said  USAMU  International  Rifle  coach  Bill 
Krilling.  "He  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  rifle  shooters 
when  it  comes  to  training  and  preparing  for  matches." 
Goloski  was  also  named 
Women's  World  Speed  Shooting 
Champion  and  the  Open  and  Limited 
U.S.  Practical  Shooting  Association 
Women's  National  Champion. 

Though  just  22  years  old,  Goloski 
became  the  first  woman  to  win  seven 
out  of  eight  of  the  USPSA  area  cham- 
pionships in  the  United  States,  break- 
ing the  record  she  set  in  1998,  when 
she  became  the  first  woman  to  win 
the  majority  of  area  championships. 
She  was  also  1999's  Military  Di- 
vision gold  medalist  and  female  sil- 
ver medalist  at  the  Bianchi  Cup,  gold 
medalist  at  the  Single  Stack  Classic 
and  the  Golden  Gate  and  Aware 
invitationals. 


Goloski  started  shooting  in  1991 
and  joined  the  Army  after  graduating 
from  high  school  in  1995.  Upon  com- 
pleting basic  training  and  Military  Po- 
ice  School,  she  joined  the  USAMU's 
Action  Shooting  Team. 

When  not  competing,  Goloski  trains 
Army  rangers  in  pistol  shoot- 
ing, to  prepare  them  for  the 
annual  Best  Ranger  Com- 
petition. —  Paula  J.  Randall 
Pagan,  USAMU  PAO 
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Athletes    of   the    Year: 
Johnson  (top)  and  Goloski. 


ECORATED  Korean 
and  Vietnam  war  vet- 
eran COL  Harry  G.  Sum- 
mers (Ret.)  died  Nov.  22  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  67. 

Summers  was  one  of 
the  nation's  most  visible  ex- 
perts on  military  affairs.  He 
wrote  a  nationally  syndicated  weekly  column,  lectured, 
spoke  publicly  on  radio  and  TV  and  wrote  widely  on 
national  security  issues. 

"Drawing  upon  years  of  personal  experience,  Sum- 
mers offered  wise  and  cogent  insights  into  the  military 
complexities  of  our  times,"  said  Mary  Lou  Forbes,  editor 
of  The  Washington  Times  commentary  section.  "He  was 
above  all  an  original  thinker,  unafraid  to  share  his  ideas 
and  support  them  with  remarkable  historical  expertise." 
Summers  enlisted  in  the  Army  at  15  and  was  a 
squad  leader  in  Korea.  He  was  commissioned  in  1957, 
and  in  1966  deployed  to  Vietnam  as  a  battalion  opera- 
tions officer  for  an  infantry  unit.  He  received  the  Silver 
Star  and  two  Purple  Hearts  during  his  Vietnam  service. 
After  the  war  he  became  an  instructor  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  later  presented  strategy  lec- 
tures at  the  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 
In  the  1 970s  he  turned  policy-maker,  advising  the  Army 
chief  of  staff  at  the  Pentagon  and  heading  a  U.S. 
delegation  that  negotiated  with  North  Vietnam  regarding 
POWs  and  MIAs. 

Upon  retirement  in  1985,  Summers  continued  to 
lecture  and  write  extensively. 

The  books  he  authored  included  "On  Strategy,"  an 
assessment  of  the  Vietnam  War,  "Vietnam  War  Alma- 
nac," "Persian  Gulf  War  Almanac,"  "On  Strategy  II,"  an 
analysis  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  and  "Historical  Atlas  of 
the  Vietnam  War." 

Summers  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eloise,  two  sons 
and  five  grandchildren. 

He  was  buried  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  — 
Army  News  Service 
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Sharpshooters 

Photos  From  the  Field  Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 
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HE  "This  Is  Our  Army"  photo  feature  in 
last  month's  Almanac  issue  was  a  resounding 
success.  Hundreds  of  photographers  submitted 
a  collection  of  veiy  high  quality  images.  Some  indi- 
vidual photographers,  however,  really  stood  out. 

This  month's  Sharp  Shooters  features  the  work  of 
one  such  photographer.  Paul  Haring  is  a  civilian  con- 
tract photographer  on  the  staff  of  the  Fort  Bel  voir,  Va., 
Eagle  newspaper.  Haring  submitted  a  portfolio  of 
outstanding  images  he  captured  while  covering  the 
life  of  his  Army  community.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his 
work. 

Look  for  other  outstanding  Army  Sharp  Shoot- 
ers in  upcoming  issues. 
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1 .  Former  soldier  John  Register  leaps  4.90  meters  in  the  long  jump 
during  the  1999  Disabled  Sports  USA  Summer  Games. 

2.  Soldiers  stand  in  the  rear  of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
amphitheater  during  1999's  Easter  sunrise  service. 

3.  Six-year-old  dancers  at  Fort  Belvoir's  Youth  Center  take  a  break 
during  evening  dance  lessons. 

4.  Mike  Mulloy,  a  student  at  the  Army  Management  Staff  College, 
walks  through  March  snow  at  Fort  Belvoir. 
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5.  SPC  Perry  Meyer  salutes  during  his  dramatic  Soldier  Show 

audition. 


6.  Most  Reverend  Francis  Roque,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  for  the  Military  Services, 
lights  the  paschal  candle  outside  the  Main  Post  Chapel 
during  an  taster  vigil  Mass. 

7.  Fort  Belvoir  MPs  and  emergency  medical  services  per- 
sonnel stand  in  front  of  the  Sweet  Shoppe  during  an 
Oktoberfest  celebration. 

8.  Halle  Goodin  and  Veronica  Demarest  playfully  race 
across  the  playground  at  the  North  Post  Child  Develop- 
ment Center. 

9.  Issac  Day  rises  atop  MEDDAC's  formidable  wall  of  de- 
fense to  stymie  the  249th  Engineers,  helping  the  medics 
to  a  2-0  victory  in  the  championship  game  of  Fort 
Belvoir's  intramural  soccer  tournament. 
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10.  Thousands  of  runners  take  to  the  street  outside  the  Pen- 
tagon during  the  start  of  the  annual  Army  10-Miler. 
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Story  and  Photos  by  By  MSB  Boh  Haskell 


Poised  for  the  November  1999  start  of  the  World  Cup  bobsled  competition  in  Norway  are 
(from  left)  SPC  Doug  Sharp,  SPC  Mike  Kohn,  PV2  Steve  Holcomb  and  Todd  Hays. 


IE  Olympic  Games, 
arrett  Hines  has  been 
there,  done  that,  and  wants 
to  do  it  again.  His  team 
mates  —  Steve  Holcomb, 
Mike  Kohn  and  Doug  Sharp  — 
are  training  hard  to  earn  their 


"the  world's  ultimate  show." 


their  ticket  to  the  2002  Winter 
Games  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
The  U.S.  Army's  World  Class 
Athlete  Program  is  helping  them 
follow  that  dream. 

The  soldiers  are  pushers  and 
brakemen  on  the  13-man  USA 
team  that  spent  this  winter  racing 
sleek,  12  1/2-foot  sleds  down 


on  the  World  Bobsleigh  Tour. 
The  first  stop  was  Lillehammer, 
Norway,  where  the  Americans 
competed  against  teams  from  1 7 
other  countries. 

MSG  Bob  Haskell  is  assigned  to  the  National  Guard 
Bureau's  Public  Affairs  Office  in  Alexandria,  Va. 


They  satisfy  their  need  for 
speed  by  giving  the  sleds  a 
running  start  and  jumping  aboard 
for  hair-raising,  75-mph  rides 
that  last  52  or  53  seconds  down 
tracks  such  as  the  Lillehammer 
run  —  which  was  1 ,248  yards 

rs  and  a 
dizzying  drop  of  104  yards. 
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season  took  the  WCAP  soldiers 
and  their  teammates  to  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  will  end  this 
month  with  the  world  champion- 
ships in  Altenberg,  Germany. 

"I've  been  put  into  a  situation 
where  I  can  get  into  the  greatest 
spectacle  on  earth  and  represent 
my  country,  and  perhaps  win  a 
gold  medal,"  said  Kohn  as  he 
prepared  for  his  second  World 
Cup  season. 

"I  have  the  freedom  to  choose 
what  I  want  to  do.  The  least  I  can 
do  is  defend  my  country  and  that 
lifestyle,"  he  added.  "I  couldn't 


live  any  other  way." 

The  soldiers  are  a  cross 
section  of  the  total  force  advo- 
cated by  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
GEN  Eric  Shinseki: 

•  Hines,  30,  from  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Reserve.  He  was  named 
the  1 998  Armed  Forces  Athlete 
of  the  Year  after  his  team,  led  by 
four-time  Olympian  Brian 
Shimer,  finished  fifth  in  the  four- 
man  bobsled  at  the  Nagano 
Games  in  Japan. 

•Holcomb,  19,  is  the  U.S. 
team's  youngest  member  and  a 
private  in  the  Utah  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  has  been  ranked 
third  in  the  nation  in  Super-G 
skiing  and  wants  to  bobsled  for 
the  USA  on  the  Olympic  course 
built  in  his  hometown,  Park  City. 

•  Kohn,  27,  from  Chantilly, 
Va.,  is  a  specialist  in  the  Virginia 
Army  Guard.  He  holds  a  degree 
in  exercise  physiology  from 
George  Mason  University.  In 
1992,  he  became  the  youngest 
bobsledder  to  compete  in  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Trials. 

•  Sharp,  30,  from 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  is  a  specialist 
in  the  active  Army  and  a  licensed 
chiropractor.  He  is  former  pole- 
vaulter  and  was  an  assistant  track 
coach  at  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

Holcomb,  Kohn  and  Sharp 
signed  up  during  the  spring  of 
1999  to  join  the  World  Class 
Athlete  Program  and  have 
returned  to  the  World  Cup 
bobsled  circuit  for  a  second 
season.  They  are  assigned,  along 
with  Hines,  to  the  National 
Guard  Sports  Regional  Training 
Center  in  Colchester,  Vt. 

The  mission  of  the  Army's 
World  Class  Athlete  Program  is 
to  "support  and  guide  nationally- 
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ranked  soldier-athletes  to  com- 
pclc  and  succeed  in  international 
competitions,  including  the 
Olympic  Games,  while  maintain- 
ing military  careers  and  promot- 
ing the  U.S.  Army  to  the  world." 

"Our  job  is  to  be  ambassadors 
of  good  will,"  said  Sharp.  "It  is 
I  he  highest  level  you  can  a 
to.  We  belong  to  the  ultimate 
loam,  because  v|c  represent 
entire  country."    -~_^     ^ 

Taking  on  the  worl 
hobsled  learns  comej^fith  a 
price,  including  bed^away  from 
home  for  much^Whe  recent 
hnljday  seasc^^yg 

rs  are  also  the  pit 
irivers  who  steer 
an  and  four-man  sleds 
out  of  high-banked 

j  lug  the  heavy  sleds  on 
nd  off  trucks,  change  the 
runners  and  polish  the  steel  until 
it  is  as  smooth  as  new  glass. 

They  run  countless  short 
dashes  and  lift  weights,  because 
pushing  bobsleds  requires  them 
to  be  among  the  world's  stron- 
gest sprinters. 

They  wait  for  hours  in  the 
cold  for  their  two  chances  to  race 
each  day,  and  they  take  the  pain 
from  their  teammates'  spikes 
digging  into  the  backs  of  their 


..eserve  _ 
(left)  joins  Kohn,  Holcomb  and  Sharp 
on  this  winter's  USA  World  Cup 
bobsled  team. 
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they  bend 
low  in  t" 
sled 

The\ 
to  start  tl 
and  jump  abo^. 
precision,  because  good  s 


can  imjjiuvu;  a  mcu  »  nine 

hundreds  of  a  second  that  define 
World  Cup  winners  and  losers. 

"I  look  for  pushers  with  spee< 
and  power  and  the  character  to 
work  as  a  team,"  said  driver 
Todd  Hays,  who  also  raced 
during  the  1998  Winter  Games. 
Holcomb,  Kohn  and  Sharp  are 
his  pushers  for  this  season. 

Those  qualities  of  character 
and  sacrifice  also  make  them 
strong  as  soldiers,  said  Hines, 
who  is  on  Sharp's  crew. 

All  four  said  that  being  part 
of  the  WCAP  is  the  best  way  to 
serve  their  country  at  this  point  in 
their  lives. 

"The  only  way  I  could 
ompete  at  this  level  is  to  do  it 
ull-time  for  the  National  Guard," 
aid  Holcomb.  He  has  postponed 
ollege  to  compete  against  Euro- 
iean  stars  who  are  as  famous  in 
their  countries  as  baseball  players 
are  in  the  United  States. 

["The  biggest  thing  is  going  to 
he  Olympics  —  it's  the  biggest 
how  on  earth,"  he  said.  "Right 
now  there's  no  greater  thrill  than 
representing  your  country  in  this 
race."  □ 


Calling  on 
World  Class  Athletes 

EIGHT  to  10  years.  That's  how  long  it  takes  to 
develop  athletes  for  Olympic  competition,  said 
LTC  Willie  Davenport,  a  five-time  Olympian  who 
won  the  gold  medal  in  the  110-meter  hurdles  at 
Mexico  City  in  1968. 

Davenport  concluded  his  Olympic  career  as  a 
bobsledder  during  the  1 980  Winter  Games  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  and  he  has  since  been  an  advocate  for 
a  U.S.  Army  program  intended  to  level  the  interna- 
tional playing  field.  It's  the  World  Class  Athlete 
Program,  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  and  at  the  National 
Guard  Regional  Training  Center  in  Colchester,  Vt. 

Eighty-one  active  Army  and  reserve-component 
soldiers  are  currently  training  and  competing  full- 
time  in  summer  and  winter  events  ranging  from 
boxing  to  bobsledding. 

"First  you  have  to  have  the  will  to  win.  Then  you 
have  to  have  the  opportunity  to  train,"  said  Daven- 
port, who  works  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau's 
Competitive  Sports  Office  in  Arlington,  Va.  "We  are 
opening  the  doors  for  future  Olympians.  Then  we 
give  them  the  chance  to  do  well." 

The  WCAP  has  produced  its  share  of  Olympic 
standouts  during  the  past  15  years. 

Fourteen  soldiers  have  won  medals  during  sum- 
mer Olympics  games.  Six  have  won  gold  medals  in 
wrestling,  shooting  and  boxing.  Fifteen  qualified  for 
the  1996  Atlanta  Summer  Games. 

Eight  soldiers  competed  in  the  1998  Winter 
Games  in  Nagano,  Japan.  Three  were  bobsledders 
who  helped  give  a  U.S.  four-man  team  a  fifth-place 
finish,  this  country's  best  showing  in  42  years. 

Other  accomplishments  include  one  gold,  two 
silver  and  two  bronze  medals  during  the  1998 
National  Boxing  Championships  and  silver  and 
bronze  boxing  medals  atthe  1 998  Goodwill  Games. 

Another  35  members  of  the  Air  Force  and  four 
members  of  the  Navy  and  Marines  train  in  world- 
class  programs  sponsored  by  those  services. 

The  military  training  programs  are  vital,  said 
Davenport,  because  many  Olympic  athletes  in  other 
countries  train  full-time  as  members  of  their  nations' 
armed  forces. 

Those  who  aspire  to  be  world-class  competitors 
while  serving  their  country  can  check  out  the  Army's 
WCAP  in  these  ways: 

•  Active-Army  soldiers  can  contact  their 
installation's  sports  director. 

•  National  Guard  soldiers  can  contact  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Sports  Regional  Training  Center,  Camp 
Johnson,  Colchester,  Vt.,  05446-3004  or  call  (802) 
338-3316. 

•  Army  Reserve  soldiers  can  contact  the  U.S. 
Army  World  Class  Athlete  Program,  Building  1 662, 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  80913,  or  call  (719)  526-3908. 
—  MSG  Bob  Haskell 
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There  was  plenty  of  work  to  go  around  during  the  Evergreen  Cemetery  Restoration  project. 
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WELVE  years  ago.  retired  LTC 
Guthrie  Ashion  visited  the  Ever- 
green Cemetery  in  Richmond,  Va. 


That  day  he  promised  to  return  u> 
Evergreen,  td  restore  its  pride  and 
luster. 

Now,  with  the  help  of  l()()  Army 
Junior  ROTC  cadets  From  five  Rich 
mond-aiea  high  schools  and  a  team 
from  AmeriCoips"  National  Civilian 
Community  Corps,  Ashton  has  begu 


I 


Story  by  Geraid  W.  Ro 

Photos  by  Graciela  No 


Gerald  W.  Rogers  works  for  the  Marketing  and  Public 
Affairs  Directorate,  U.S.  Army  Cadet  Command,  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 


Armed  with  weed  whackers,  s 
scythes,  clippers  and  a  hearty  dose  01 
enthusiasm,  the  team,  led  by  Ashion, 
cleared  the  jungle-like  vegetation  that 
had  engulfed  the  historic  black  cem- 
etery that  predates  the  Civil  War. 

The  Evergreen  is  the  final  resting 
place  of  many  renowned  Richmondcis, 
including  crusader  journalist  John 
Mitchell  Jr.,  who  died  in  I921J,  and 
banker  Maggie  L.  Walker,  who  died  in 
1934. 

The  team's  mission  was  to  reopen 
cobblestone  pathways  that  lead  to 
grave  sites  hidden  in  the  thick  brush, 
said  Ashion,  who  is  the  senior  Army 
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Historic  Evergreen  Cemetery  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  was  in  total  disrepair  before 
Army  JROTC  and  AmeriCorps  teamed  up 
to  restore  it. 

JROTC  instructor  at  Wythe  High 
School. 

Until  recently,  families  of  the 


>eople  buried  at  both  Evergreen  and 
the  nearby  East  End  Cemetery  were 
responsible  for  maintaining  the 


^- 
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The  AmeriCorps- Army  JROTC  team  spent 
long  hours,  under  a  sweltering  summer 
sun,  restoring  the  original  state  of  the 
grave  site  of  famed  Richmonder  and  cru- 
sading journalist  John  Mitchell  Jr. 

individual  plots.  The  plants  grew  up  as 
relatives  forgot,  moved  away  or  died. 
Burials  still  go  on  in  a  cleared  area  of 
Evergreen. 

National  Park  Service  ranger  Jim 
Bell,  who  has  long  been  an  advocate 
for  the  two  cemeteries,  welcomed  the 
effort. 

"This  is  historic  as  well  as  sacred 
ground  and  provides  a  wonderful  way 
to  learn  about  people  and  families  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  Rich- 
mond." he  said. 

Bell  has  been  on  a  rescue  mission 
for  the  cemeteries  since  being  assigned 
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in  Richmond  three  years  ago. 

Walker  was  ;i  prominent  civic  and 
fraternal  leader  who  is  said  to  be  the 
first  female  bank  president  in  the 
United  States.  Bell  found  thai  the 
Evergreen  graves  of  Mrs.  Walker  and 
her  family  were  not  well  tended. 

long  with  assigning  10  of  its 
service  volunteers  to  help 

[supervise  the  cleanup, 
AmeriCorps  provided  $40,000  in 
grants  to  cover  student  expenses 
during  the  month-long  project.  Ashton 
said  the  cadets  also  received  classes  in 
Standards  of  Learning  testing  for 
science,  social  studies,  English  and 
math. 

"The  project  was  a  cooperative 
venture  of  the  AmeriCorps,  Richmond 
public  schools.  City  Hall  agencies  and 
private  firms,  with  the  full  support 
from  East  End  Councilwoman  Delores 
L.  McQuinn,"  he  explained. 

AmeriCorps  Team  Leader  Graciela 
Noriega  saw  the  project  as  a  great 
character  builder. 

"When  the  kids  first  stalled  this 
project,"  she  said,  "they  saw  it  as  a  lot 
of  hard,  backbreaking  work.  Now, 
most  of  them  promised  me  and 
themselves  they  would  keep  the 
project  alive  until  the  cemeteries  are 
completely  restored." 

Ashton  said  the  student  effort  gave 
the  clean-up  project  a  good  start.  "It 
will  probably  take  about  four  years  of 
hard  work  to  fully  restore  the  burial 
grounds."   □ 
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"Eastern  Action  W  is  one  way  that  ARCENT-Qatar 

remains  prepared  for  contingencies  and  coalition/ 

joint  operations. " 


1SG  Courtland  Pegan  (wearing  a  bor- 
rowed CVC)  checks  the  location  of  Qatari 
vehicles  on  the  range. 

THE  3rd  Infantry  Division's  1st 
Battalion,  15th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, formed  Task  Force  1-15 
and  hit  the  desert  sands  of  Qatar 
last  summer  to  participate  in 
Exercise  Eastern  Action  '99,  a  coali- 
tion-building effort  to  prepare  for 
contingencies  in  Southwest  Asia.  The 
exercise  was  conducted  on  the  south- 
ern training  area  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Central  Command-Qatar. 

ARCENT-Qatar  is  a  forward 
headquarters  command  of  the  Third 
U.S.  Army.  Qatar,  a  small  country  that 
shares  its  borders  with  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  is 
smaller  than  Rhode  Island  in  both  size 
and  population.  Eastern  Action  '99 
helped  to  test  ARCENT-Qatar' s 
readiness  and  to  train  soldiers  with  the 
Qataris  in  this  remote  area. 

"The  purpose  of  the  exercise  was 
to  practice  joint  reception,  staging, 
onward  movement  and  integration," 
said  LTC  Martin  N.  Stanton,  com- 
mander of  ARCENT-Qatar.  "We  did 
this  by  issuing  our  pre-positioned 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles,  armored 

SGT  Norinda  Rodney  is  a  journalist  in  the  Third  U.S.  Army 
and  ARCENT  public  affairs  office. 


personnel  carriers  and  the  M88 
recovery  vehicles  to  a  unit  that  would 
use  them  in  combat." 

Stanton  said  the  exercise  also 
allowed  U.S.  soldiers  to  work  side  by 
side  with  Qatari  troops.  The  impor- 
tance of  ARCENT-Qatar' s  participa- 
tion in  coalition  and  joint  training  was 
highlighted  by  recent  military  actions 
in  the  region.  Operations  Desert 
Thunder  I  and  II,  and  Desert  Fox  in 
1998,  demonstrated  the  need  for  rapid 
coalition  response  to  Iraqi  aggression. 

"Eastern  Action  '99  is  one  way  that 
ARCENT-Qatar  remains  prepared  for 
contingencies  and  coalition/joint 
operations,"  said  Stanton.  "We  are  able 
to  quickly  build  up  forces  by  flying 
troops  in  and  issuing  equipment  that's 
already  here." 

The  TF  1-15  soldiers  trained  and 
practiced  writing  operation  orders, 
troop-leading  procedures,  vehicle 
patrols  and  personnel  dismounts  with 
the  Qataris.  The  American  soldiers 
discovered  new  things  by  working 
with  their  counterparts. 

"Eastern  Action  '99  was  beneficial 
to  the  Qataris  and  us,"  said  SPC 
Mustafa  Thompson.  "We  shared  our 
military  culture  and  training.  In  return, 
we  learned  how  they  do  things. 
Communication  was  very  important, 
since  the  mission  kept  changing  and 
everyone  had  to  be  informed. 

"I  think  this  type  of  training  helps 
to  reinforce  our  ability  to  work  well 
together  in  battle,"  Thompson  said. 

Temperatures  reached  1 30  degrees 
as  TF  1-15,  augmented  by  two  Air 
Force  A- 10  Thunderbolt  II  attack 
aircraft,  continued  maneuvers  and  live- 
fire  training  with  the  Qataris.  The 
soldiers  called  the  sound  of  the  tracked 
vehicles  moving  across  the  desert  sand 
"rolling  thunder." 

"We  did  well  out  here,"  said  CPT 
Elbert  Valentine.  "We  established  a 
good  working  relationship  with  the 
Qatari  soldiers.  Together,  we  were  able 
to  execute  an  operations  order  and 
adapt  to  changes  in  that  order. 

"The  soldiers  also  learned  that 
constant  communications  among  the 
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Task  Force  1-15  soldiers  maneuver  their  M1  on  the  ARCENT-Qatar  Southern  Training  Area  range  during  Eastern  Action  '99. 


CPT  Elbert  Valentine  (second  from  right)  briefs  soldiers  during  a  rehearsal  run  of  Eastern  Action  '99. 


task  force,  higher  headquarters  and  the 
Qataris  improved  our  ability  as  a 
coalition  team,"  Valentine  said.  "For 
the  soldiers,  using  the  pre-positioned 
equipment  and  training  with  the 
Qataris  made  the  events  in  this  exer- 
cise identical  to  what  we  would  do  if 
we  were  called  up  for  a  contingency." 


PFC  Mauricio  Garcia  said  he 
thought  the  exercise  provided  a 
realistic  training  opportunity. 

"One  of  the  best  things  about  this 
exercise  is  that  we're  using  the  same 
tanks  that  we'd  use  in  battle,"  Garcia 
said.  "We're  also  working  with  the 
same  people." 


Stanton  said  he  would  like  to  see 
the  exercise  occur  more  often. 

"This  was  only  the  second  time  the 
Army  has  ever  held  an  exercise  with 
the  Qatari  army,"  he  said.  "Our  goal  is 
to  improve  relationships  with  the 
Qatari  armed  forces  and  to  maintain 
our  readiness."  □ 
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Final  Round,  a  photographic  look 
at  the  Army,  past  and  present 
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An  American  Red  Cross  worker 
serves  refreshments  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  two  nations  —  France  and 
the  United  States  -  at  a  seaport  can- 
teen in  Bordeaux  during  World  War  I. 
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Join  the  Army  Reserve  after  you  ETS  and  we'll  offer  you  a  benefits  package  that  you  can't  get  from  your 
new  civilian  job.  Army  benefits  that  include  a  second  income,  money  for  college,  money  for  retirement,  and 
life  insurance.  And  because  we're  a  large  federal  force  you'll  also  have  more  opportunities  to  be  promoted, 
more  MOSs,  and  more  chances  to  change  your  MOS.  Not  bad  for  just  one  weekend  a  month  and  two 
weeks  a  year.  So  see  your  Reserve  Components  Transition  Representative.    APMY  RESERVE 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


1  800  USA  ARMY 


www.goarmy.com 


forfeits  of  Ritriotism 


The  U.S.  Army  on  San  Juan  Hill 


IN  1898  hostilities  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  over  independence  for  Cuba. 
With  Civil  War  action  more  than  three  decades  distant,  the  tiny  U.S.  Army  drew  its  most 
seasoned  troops  from  the  cavalry  regiments  that  had  fought  the  Indian  wars  of  the  late  19th 
century. 

"The  Charge  of  the  1st  and  10th  Regular  Cavalry  —  Las  Guasimas,  1898"  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy  (above)  depicts  the  famous  assault  by  those  units,  along  with  the  1st  Volunteer  Cavalry  (COL 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  "Rough  Riders"),  on  San  Juan  Hill,  overlooking  Santiago,  Cuba.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  marked  a  turning  point  in  reconciliation  between  Northerner  and  Southerner,  who  now 
fought  side  by  side  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  white  soldiers  of  the  1st  Cav.  and  the  1st  Volunteer  Cav.,  and  the  "Buffalo  Soldiers"  of  the 
9th  and  10th  Cav.,  provided  covering  fire  for  each  other's  advances  and  charged  through  Spanish 
fire.  The  seizure  of  San  Juan  Hill  permitted  a  siege  of  Santiago  that  forced  the  city's  surrender  and 
secured  U.S.  victory  in  Cuba.  The  victory  at  San  Juan  Hill  showed  what  a  racially  integrated 
military  could  accomplish,  but  it  was  not  until  50  years  later  that  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
formally  integrated  the  military  services.  —  CPT  Patrick  Swan 
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FOCUS  ON  GERMANY) 

36  Duty  in  Germany 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the 
key  aspect  of  life  for  Germany- 
based  U.S.  troops  has  been  change 
—  both  in  mission  and  lifestyle. 

42  Supporting  Soldiers  and 
Families 

Area  support  groups  ensure  that 
families  are  taken  care  of  when 
soldiers  deploy. 
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44  A  Choice  Community 

Once  home  to  the  1  st  Armored 
Division's  17,000  people,  the 
now-smaller  Ansbach  Military 
Community  is  a  consistent  top 
finisher  in  the  Army's  Commu- 
nities of  Excellence  program. 

48  Wiirzburg  High 

This  typically  American  institu- 
tion has  been  enhanced  by  the 
advantages  of  its  location  and  its 
close  contacts  with  local  commu- 
nities. 
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4  The  Army  Vision 

The  Army's  senior  leaders  share 
their  vision  of  the  Army's  future. 

7  Transforming  the  Best  Army 
in  the  World 

MG  Joseph  M.  Cosumano  Jr. 
talks  about  the  way  the  Army 
will  transform  itself  over  the 
years  to  come. 

14  Focused  on  Bosnia 

Elements  of  the  National 
Guard's  49th  Armored  Division 
will  move  into  Bosnia  this 
month  to  begin  a  historic 
mission. 

IB  Improving  the  FMTV 

The  Army  and  a  Texas-based 
contractor  are  working  together 
to  make  the  Family  of  Medium 
Tactical  Vehicles  even  more 
versatile  and  dependable. 

20  Soldiers  and  the  FMTV: 
Working  Out  the  Kinks 

Soldier  input  was  vital  when  it 
came  to  refining  and  upgrading 
the  Army's  FMTV. 
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24  The  FMTV  Pullout 

Here's  our  comprehensive, 
words-and-pictures  guide  to  the 
various  members  of  the  Family 
of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles. 

28  The  NTC  Support  Team 

The  nearly  1,000  soldiers  and 
civilians  of  the  National 
Training  Center  Corps  Support 
Battalion  support  virtually  every 
aspect  of  training  at  the  sprawl- 
ing California  installation. 
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Front  cover: 

The  Ansbach, 
Germany,  area  is 
home  to  three  of 
USAREUR's  four 
AH-64  Apache 
attack  helicopter 
battalions.  — 
Photo  by  Heike 
Hasenauer 


n  University  of  Illinois, 
~  iIrbana-champakt 


Feedback 


From  the  Editor 

THIS  month  we  begin  our  cov- 
erage of  the  Army's  transfor- 
mation to  a  more  responsive, 
deployable  and  agile  force. 
On  page  4  the  secretary  and 
chief  of  staff  lay  out  the  char- 
ter for  bringing  about  changes 
that  will  keep  the  Army  the 
best  in  the  world.  Following 
that  is  an  article  by  the  Army's 
assistant  deputy  chief  of  staff 
for  operations  describing  the 
plan  that  will  bring  about  the 
changes  called  for  in  the  vi- 
sion. 

This  issue  is  also  packed 
with  information  on  the  family 
of  medium  tactical  vehicles, 
and  how  the  new  trucks  are 
being  upgraded  to  bring  you 
improved  capabilities  in  the 
future.  We  hope  you  enjoy  the 
center  spread  that  depicts  the 
entire  line. 

Also  be  sure  to  check  out 
Heike  Hasenauer's  series 
"Duty  in  Germany."  After  40 
years  of  preparing  for  global 
war,  the  Army's  Germany- 
based  units  still  focus  on 
readiness  while  also  respond- 
ing to  the  equally  demanding 
job  of  peacekeeping.  As  you 
will  see,  life  for  soldiers  and 
their  families  in  Germany  re- 
mains both  challenging  and 
rewarding. 


Correcting  Warrants 

AS  a  warrant  officer  recruiter,  I 
was  happy  to  see  your  exten- 
sive November  story  "Where 
Warrants  Are  Made."  While  the 
whole  article  was  interesting, 
the  companion  article  "Why  Go 
Warrant?"  contained  some  in- 
accuracies I  wish  to  address. 

The  statement  about  "high 
school  to  flight  school"  is  one  of 
those.  While  some  applicants 
have  some  college  and  a  very 
small  number  even  have  de- 
grees, the  great  preponder- 
ance of  applicants  have  little  or 
no  college  when  applying  for 
the  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Train- 
ing (WOFT)  Enlistment  Option, 
the  official  name  for  the  "high 
school  to  flight  school"  pro- 
gram. The  WOFT  program  is 
the  only  warrant  officer  program 
open  as  an  initial  enlistment 
option. 

To  clarify  some  age  spe- 
cifics, the  entry  age  limit  for  all 
technical  warrant  officer  MOSs 
is  46  except  for  special  forces 
(180A),  which  is  36.  Aviator 
applicants  age  29  or  older  by 
the  date  their  selection  boards 
are  convened  will  require  an 
age  waiver  from  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff,  personnel. 

Soldiers  who  want  to  enter 
the  aviation  field  must  have 
completed  Advanced  Indi- 
vidual Training  and  be  assigned 
as  permanent  party  to  be  eli- 
gible. While  some  WOMOSs 
require  six  hours  of  college 
English,  most  do  not.  Moreover, 
that  requirement  can  be  met 
with  a  passing  score  on  the 
English  CLEP  test.  And  al- 
though technician  WOMOSs 
require  several  years  of  expe- 
rience in  an  enlisted  "feeder" 
MOS,  only  some  require  12  or 
18  months  in  a  leadership  po- 
sition. None  require  24. 

Although  the  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Career  Center  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  could  assist  as- 


Almanac  2000 


KUDOS  for  an  excellent  job  on  the 
January  2000  issue  of  The  Soldiers 
Almanac.  The  pictorial  layout  of 
soldiers  and  equipment,  and  the 
information  compilation  of  the 
Army's  basic  structure,  was  won- 
derful and  informative.  This  is- 
sue captured  my  interest  from 
page  one  and  kept  it  going  strong  until 
the  last  page.  This  issue  will  be  kept  for  future  ref- 
erence, as  its  title  implies. 

LTC  Santiago  G.  Tafoya 
Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  an  absolutely  outstanding  Sol- 
diers Almanac.  I  saw  the  first  copy  while  visiting  the  troops 
in  Bosnia  and  know  they  share  my  sentiment.  The  graphics 
and  information  are  presented  in  a  very  understandable 
and  readable  way.  The  photos  selected  are  superb  and 
truly  reflect  the  myriad  missions  of  our  Army.  Again,  con- 
gratulations to  the  entire  Soldiers  staff  on  a  "most  excel- 
lent" almanac. 

COL  Carl  Kropf 
via  e-mail 

JUST  received  your  2000  Soldiers  Almanac.  You  did  a 

great  job  this  year  in  the  major-unit  pullout.  I'm  glad  to  see 
that  you  added  USACAPOC  to  the  map  this  year.  As  a  non- 
dual  status  DA  civilian  working  for  an  Army  Reserve  civil 
affairs  battalion  (and  a  gray-area  retired  Reserve  sergeant 
first  class),  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  February  issue  with 
the  2000  pay  charts.  The  pay  chart  is  a  very  useful  tool  for 
me  to  explain  to  new  soldiers  how  the  pay  system  works. 
Again,  bravo  and  keep  up  the  great  work. 

Timothy  L  Winkler 
via  e-mail 


piring  warrant  officers,  the  or- 
ganization responsible  for  ac- 
tive duty  warrant  officer  recruit- 
ing is  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Soldiers  interested  in  be- 
coming warrant  officers  should 
review  the  USAREC  WO  re- 
cruiting team's  website  at 
www.usarec.army. mil/war- 
rant. The  site  has  more  than 
1 50  pages  of  content  about  the 
warrant  officer  accession  pro- 
gram and  lists  the  seven  recruit- 
ers that  make  up  the  recruiting 


team,  including  their  e-mail  ad- 
dresses and  phone  numbers. 
CW4  Charles  E.  Clayton 
OIC,  Warrant  Officer 
Recruiting  Team 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

MOH  Series 

AS  a  faithful  fan  of  your  monthly 
back  cover  feature  on  Medal  of 
Honor  winners,  I  have  but  a 
small  quibble  about  the  Novem- 
ber feature  on  LTC  Calvin  Titus' 
award.  The  Allied  force  as- 
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sembled  in  north  China  in  1 900 
to  relieve  the  siege  of  the  Euro- 
pean Legations  in  Peking  was 
made  up  of  troops  from  four 
major  powers  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  not 
two  as  was  stated.  Troops  from 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Japan  joined  those  of  the 
United  States  in  the  column  that 
moved  on  Peking  from  Tientsin 
on  Aug.  4,  1900. 

Stephen  R.  Sandberg 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Safety  Note 


THANK  you  for  publishing  the 
safety  concerns  identified  in 
your  December  Feedback.  I 
agree  that  it  is  not  the 
photographer's  job  to  ensure 
training  is  done  correctly. 

Safety  and  training  are 
leader  responsibilities  and  we 
leaders  need  to  understand  and 
remember  that  we  fight  as  we 
train.  The  more  emphasis  we 
put  on  safety  now,  the  fewer 
casualties  we  will  have  on  fu- 
ture battlefields  due  to  improper 
training.  If  we  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  recall,  we  can  think  back 
to  conflicts  where  we  suffered 
countless  deaths  and  senseless 
injuries  due  to  unsafe  acts. 

SFC  Jerry  Chitwood 
via  e-mail 


"THE  Lessons  of  Gettysburg" 
in  your  October  issue  gave  rise 
to  a  thought:  I  believe  many  of 
your  readers  are  interested  in 
military  history  and  would  enjoy 
such  stories.  How  about  a  mili- 
tary history  page  dealing  with 
different  events  in  each  issue 
of  Soldiers? 

A  note  in  passing:  perhaps 
it  was  because  of  the  greater 
importance  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia battle,  but  it's  curious  that 
the  school  kids  in  the 
Gettysburg  story  came  from 
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Fredericksburg,  Va.,  which  it- 
self saw  heavy  fighting  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Herb  Nesmith,  PAO 

Los  Angeles  District 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

SEE  the  back  cover  series  Sol- 
diers ran  last  year  on  Army 
campaigns  and  check  out  our 
new  back  covers  this  year. 


Attache  Duty 


THE  URLgiven  inyourSeptem- 
ber  issue  about  attache  duty  is 
no  longer  current.  The  correct 
website  can  now  be  found  at 
www.perscom.army.mil/ 
epag/attache.htm. 

SSG  Ned  H.  Kelley  Jr. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

New  to  Soldiers  Online 

I  RECENTLY  visited  Soldiers 
Online  for  the  first  time.  I  en- 
joyed the  experience,  especially 
since  I  am  a  drilling  individual 
mobilization  augmentee  and 
rarely  get  my  hands  on  a  printed 
copy  of  Soldiers. 

Keep  up  the  informative 
good  work. 

LTC  Gary  Collins 
via  e-mail 


Post  Information 

WHILE  looking  through  the  ex- 
cellent January  issue,  I  noticed 
that  Watervliet  Arsenal  does  not 
appear  in  the  listing  of  New  York 
installations.  The  information 
should  have  been:  Watervliet 
Arsenal,  ZIP  12189-4050, 
phone  (518)  266-5111  (DSN) 
974.  Thanks  for  your  help. 

Jeff  Daniels 
via  e-mail 

Missing  Civilians 

SOME  225,000  civilian  employ- 
ees support  today's  Army,  so  I 
was  somewhat  chagrined  to  see 
few  if  any  photos  of  Department 
of  Army  civilians  in  the  January 
almanac  issue. 

Dr.  Russ  Smith 
Alexandria,  Va. 

WHILE  the  command  profiles 
ofAMC,  CID  and  USACE  pic- 
ture Army  civilians,  your  com- 
ment that  civilians  are  under- 
represented  in  the  almanac  is 
noted.  As  we  build  next  year's 
almanac,  we  will  endeavor  to 
ensure  that  the  contributions  of 
the  thousands  of  dedicated  DA 
civilian  professionals  are  more 
visible. 


Need  Almanacs 

I  AM  the  administrative  NCO  at 
the  U.S.  Defense  Attache's  of- 
fice in  Tunis,  Tunisia.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  subscription  to  Sol- 
diers only  brings  us  a  couple  of 
copies  each  month.  I  would  like 
to  get  10  more  copies  of  The 
Soldiers  Almanac  to  be  used 
for  representational  purposes  to 
host-nation  military  officials  as 
well  as  NATO  and  other  foreign 
military  representatives  sta- 
tioned here.  This  would  greatly 
help  us  to  foster  better  relation- 
ships with  our  allies  here  in 
Northern  Africa. 

SSG  Michael  Hancock 
via  e-mail 

ADDITIONAL  almanacs  are  on 
the  way  to  you,  and  to  the  many 
others  who  Ve  asked  for  them. 


Soldiers  is  for  soldiers  and  DA 
civilians.  We  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words  —  a  post 
card  will  do  —  and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire 
and  may  condense  your  views  be- 
cause of  space.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one.  but  we'll  use 
representative  views.  Write  to: 
Feedback,  Soldiers,  9325  Gun- 
ston  Road,  Ste.  S108,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  VA  22060-5581,  or  e-mail: 
soldiers@belvoir.army.mil. 
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GEIV  Eric  K.  Shinseki 


^1  HE  Army  is  a  strategic  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  that  has  served  our  country 
well  in  peace  and  war  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Soldiers  enable  America  to  fulfill  its 
world  leadership  responsibilities  of  safeguarding 
our  national  interests,  preventing  global  calamity 
and  making  the  world  a  safer  place.  They  do  this 
by  finding  peaceful  solutions  to  the  frictions  be- 
tween nation  states,  addressing  the  problems  of 
human  suffering  and,  when  required,  fighting  and 
winning  our  nation  s  wars  —  our  nonnegotiable 
contract  with  the  American  people. 
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Die  Army  is  People 

The  magnificence  of  our  moments 
.is  an  Army  will  continue  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  our  people.  They  are  the 
engine  behind  our  capabilities,  and  the 
soldier  remains  the  centerpiece  of  our 


We  will  continue  to  attract,  train. 
motivate  and  retain  the  most  compe- 
tent and  dedicated  people  in  the 
nation  to  fuel  our  ability  to  be 
persuasive  in  peace  and  invincible  in 
war.  We  will  assure  the  nation's 
security  by  equipping,  training  and 
caring  lor  our  people  and  their 
families,  and  enabling  their  full 
potential  as  individuals. 

The  Army  will  be  a  professionally 
awarding  and  personally  enriching 
environment  within  which  people 
lake  pride  in  being  part  of  the 
nation's  most  highly  esteemed 
institution.  Our  physical,  moral  and 
mental  competence  will  give  us  the 
strength,  the  confidence  and  the  will 
to  fight  and  win  anywhere,  anytime. 
We  will  be  trained  and  ready  to  do 
anything  the  American  people  ask  us 
lo  do.  and  we  will  do  it  better,  faster 
anil  more  affordably  than  ever 
before. 

In  the  process,  we  will  provide 
the  inspired  leadership  that  cel- 
ebrates our  soldiers  and  nurtures 
their  families,  trains  for  decisive 
victories  and  demonstrates  respon- 
sible stewardship  for  the  national 
treasure  entrusted  to  us  —  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  the 
resources  to  make  them  successful. 

itegic  Dominance 

The  world  remains  a  dangerous 
place,  full  of  authoritarian  regimes  and 
criminal  interests  whose  combined 


influence  extends  the  envelope  of 
human  suffering  by  creating  haves 
and  have-nots.  These  negative 
elements  foster  an  environment  for 
extremism  and  the  drive  to  acquire 
asymmetric  capabilities  and  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

They  also  fuel  an  irrepressible 
human  demand  for  freedom  and  a 
greater  sharing  of  the  better  life.  The 
threats  lo  peace  and  stability  are 
numerous,  complex,  oftentimes 
linked,  and  sometimes  aggravated  by 
natural  disaster. 

The  spectrum  of  likely  operations 
describes  a  need  for  land  forces  in 
joint,  combined  and  multinational 
formations  for  a  variety  of  missions, 
extending  from  humanitarian  assis- 
tance and  disaster  relief,  to  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking,  to  major 
theater  wars,  including  conflicts 
involving  the  potential  use  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 

The  Army  will  be  responsive  and 
dominant  at  every  point  on  that 
spectrum.  We  will  provide  to  the 
nation  an  array  of  deployable,  agile, 
versatile,  lethal,  survivable  and 
sustainable  formations,  which  are 
affordable  and  capable  of  reversing 
the  conditions  of  human  suffering 
rapidly  and  resolving  conflicts 
decisively. 

The  Army's  deployment  is  the 
surest  sign  of  America's  commit- 
ment to  accomplishing  any  mission 
that  occurs  on  land. 

Respon 

Responsiveness  has  the  quality  of 
time,  distance  and  sustained  momen- 
tum. Our  threat  of  the  use  of  force,  if  it 
deters  miscalculation  by  adversaries, 
provides  a  quality  of  responsiveness 
all  its  own.  We  will  provide  strategic 


responsiveness  through  forward- 
deployed  forces,  forward-positioned 
capabilities,  engagement  and,  when 
called,  through  force  projection  from 
the  continental  United  States  or  any 
other  location  where  needed  capabili- 
ties reside. 

Wherever  soldiers  serve,  we  are 
part  of  the  nation's  solution  to  its 
tremendous  world  leadership  responsi- 
bilities. 


We  will  develop  the  capability  to 
put  combat  force  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  96  hours  after  liftoff —  in 
brigade  combat  teams  for  both  stability 
and  support  operations  and  for 
warfighting.  We  will  build  that  capa- 
bility into  a  momentum  that  generates 
a  warfighting  division  on  the  ground  in 
120  hours  and  five  divisions  in  30 
days. 


We  will  attain  the  mental  and 
physical  agility  operationally  to  move 
forces  from  stability  and  support 
operations  to  warfighting  and  back 
again,  just  as  we  have  demonstrated 
the  tactical  warfighting  agility  to  task- 
organize  on  the  move  and  transition 
from  the  defense  to  the  offense  and 
back  again. 

We  will  develop  leaders  at  all 
levels  and  in  all  components  who  can 
prosecute  war  decisively  and  who  can 
negotiate  and  leverage  effectively  in 
those  missions  requiring  engagement 
skills. 


We  will  design  into  our  organiza- 
tional structures  forces  that  will,  with 
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minimal  adjustment  and  in  minimum 
time,  generate  formations  that  can 
dominate  at  any  point  on  the  spectrum 
of  operations.  We  will  also  equip  and 
train  those  organizations  for  effective- 
ness in  any  of  the  missions  that  the 
Army  has  been  asked  to  perform. 

These  commitments  will  keep  our 
components  capable,  affordable  and 
indispensable  to  the  nation. 


Lethal 


The  elements  of  lethal  combat 
power  remain  fire,  maneuver,  leader- 
ship and  protection.  When  we  deploy, 
every  element  in  the  warfighting 
formation  will  be  capable  of  generat- 
ing combat  power  and  contributing 
decisively  to  the  fight. 

We  will  retain  today's  light  force 
deployability  while  providing  it  the 
lethality  and  mobility  for  decisive 
outcomes  that  our  heavy  forces 
currently  enjoy.  We  will  retain  heavy- 
force  lethality  through  overmatch 
while  giving  it  deployability  and 
employability  in  areas  currently 
accessible  only  to  light  forces.  We 
intend  to  gel  to  trouble  spots  faster 
than  our  adversaries  can  complicate 
the  crisis,  encourage  de-escalation 
through  our  formidable  presence  and, 
if  deterrence  fails,  prosecute  war  with 
an  intensity  that  wins  at  least  cost  to  us 
and  our  allies  and  sends  clear  messages 
to  all  who  threaten  America. 

As  technology  allows,  we  will 
begin  to  erase  the  distinctions  between 
heavy  and  light  forces.  We  will  review 
our  requirement  for  specialty  units  and 
ensure  they  continue  to  evolve  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nation. 


We  will  develop  the  technology 
that  provides  maximum  protection  to 


our  forces  at  the  individual  soldier 
level,  whether  that  soldier  is  dis- 
mounted or  mounted.  Ground  and  air 
platforms  will  leverage  the  best 
combination  of  low-observable, 
ballistic  protection;  long-range  acquisi- 
tion and  targeting;  early  attack;  and 
higher  first-round  hit-and-kill  tech- 
nologies at  smaller  calibers  that  are 
available. 

We  are  prepared  to  venture  into 
harm's  way  to  dominate  the  expanded 
battlespace,  and  we  will  do  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  force. 


Sustainable 


We  will  aggressively  reduce  our 
logistics  footprint  and  replenishment 
demand.  This  will  require  us  lo 
control  the  numbers  of  vehicles  we 
deploy,  leverage  our  capability  to 
reach  back  to  the  CONUS  logistics 
base,  invest  in  a  systems  approach  to 
the  weapons  and  equipment  we 
design,  and  revolutionize  the  manner 
in  which  we  transport  and  sustain  our 
people  and  materiel.  We  are  prepared 
to  move  to  an  all-wheel  formation  as 
soon  as  technology  permits. 

Our  commitment  to  meeting  these 
challenges  compels  comprehensive 
transformation  of  the  Army.  To  this 
end,  we  will  begin  immediately  to 
transition  the  entire  Army  into  a 
force  that  is  strategically  responsive 
and  dominant  at  every  point  on  the 
spectrum  of  operations. 

We  will  jumpstart  the  process  by 
investing  in  today's  off-the-shelf 
technologies  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  doctrine,  organizational 
design  and  leader  training,  even  as 
we  begin  a  search  for  new  technolo- 
gies for  the  objective  force.  Doing  so 
will  extend  our  technological  over- 
match. 

The  Army,  while  aspiring  to  be 
the  most  esteemed  institution  in  the 
nation,  will  remain  the  most  re- 
spected army  in  the  world  and  the 


most  feared  ground  force  to  those 
who  would  threaten  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are  about  leadership;  it  is  our 
stock  in  trade,  and  it  is  what  makes 
us  different.  We  take  soldiers  who 
enter  the  force  and  help  them  grow 
into  leaders  for  the  next  generation 
of  soldiers. 

We  will  continue  to  develop  those 
leaders  through  study  in  the  institu- 
tional schoolhouse,  through  field 
experiences  gained  in  operational 
assignments,  and  through  personal 
study  and  professional  readings.  Our 
soldiers  provide  America  a  corps  of 
leaders  that  has  an  unmatched  work 
ethic,  that  has  a  strong  sense  of 
values,  that  treats  others  with  dignity 
and  respect,  that  is  accustomed  to 
hard  work,  that  is  courageous,  that 
thrives  on  responsibility,  that  knows 
how  to  build  and  motivate  teams,  and 
that  is  made  up  of  positive  role 
models. 

We  provide  this  opportunity  to 
America's  young  people  so  that  we 
can  keep  our  nation  strong  and 
competitive  and  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  ' 
leadership  role  in  the  community  of 
nations.  We  invest  today  in  the 
nation's  leadership  for  tomorrow. 

In  providing  this  strategic  edge  to 
the  nation,  we  are,  have  been  and 
will  remain  a  values-based  institution 
in  which  loyalty,  duty,  respect, 
selfless  service,  honor,  integrity  and 
personal  courage  are  the  cornerstone 
of  all  that  we  do  today  and  all  of  our 
future  successes. 

Our  soldiers,  who  exemplify 
these  values  every  day,  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  voluntarily  forego 
comfort  and  wealth,  face  hardship 
and  sacrifice,  confront  danger  and 
sometimes  death  in  defense  of  the 
nation.  We  owe  them  our  unwavering 
support,  our  professional  excellence 
and  our  resolute  pursuit  of  this  vision 
to  ensure  that  they  remain  the 
world's  finest  land  force  for  the  next 
crisis,  the  next  war  and  an  uncertain 
future.  □ 
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Story  by  MG  Joseph  M.  Cosumano  Jr. 
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With  this  issue  Soldiers  takes  a  first  look  at  the  Army's  efforts  to  transform 
itself  into  a  more  lethal  and  responsive  force  while  maintaining  its  ability  to 
meet  today's  challenges.  For  a  more  in-depth  look  at  the  Army's  transforma- 
tion process,  see  the  April  issue  of  Soldiers  and  the  March/April  issue  of  the 
Army  AL&T  Journal  (formerly  RD&A  Journal). 


HE  Army  is  changing.  It  will 
not  be  the  Army  of  your 
father,  or  even  the  Army  you 
used  to  know.  When  the 
planned  transformation  is 
completed,  the  Army  will  be  a  more 
responsive,  deployable.  agile,  versatile, 
lethal,  survivable  and  sustainable  force 
i    capable  of  responding  to  missions 
across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict. 
The  objective  of  this  transforma- 
tion is  to  erase  the  distinction  between 
heavy  and  light  forces.  It  will  make 
light  forces  more  lethal,  survivable  and 
tactically  mobile,  and  heavy  forces 
more  strategically  deployable  and  agile 
with  a  reduced  logistics  tail. 

iy  IMs  Army,  Why  Now? 

Our  world  has  changed,  mandating 
that  the  Army  change  too.  While  the 
Army  remains  unchallenged  in  major 

MG  Joseph  M.  Cosumano  Jr.  is  the  Army's  assistant  deputy 
i      chief  of  staff,  operations  (force  development). 
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theater-war  operations,  our  forces  are 
too  heavy  to  rapidly  respond  to  small- 
scale  contingency  operations.  Trans- 
forming the  Army  into  a  force  capable 
of  dominating  across  the  full  spectrum 
of  operations  is  not  an  option;  it  is  a 
requirement. 


The  German-built  Fuchs  —  seen  here  dur- 
ing demonstrations  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  —  may 
become  part  of  the  transformed  Army. 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Eric  K. 
Shinseki  said:  "The  spectrum  of  likely 
operations  describes  a  need  for  land 
forces  in  joint,  combined  and  multina- 
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tional  formations  for  a  variety  of 
missions  extending  from  humanitarian 
assistance  and  disaster  relief  to 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  to 
major  theater  wars,  including  conflicts 
involving  the  potential  use  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction."  The  time  to 
transform  the  Army  is  now. 

A  window  of  opportunity  has 
opened  during  this  period  of  dimin- 
ished threat  that  allows  us  to  drive  the 
transformation  process.  We  can  design, 
test,  field,  train  and  shape  the  transfor- 
mation force.  The  objective  force  must 
have  the  same  lethality  and  survivabil- 
ity of  the  heavy  force  it  will  displace, 
but  the  agility  and  transportability 
found  in  the  light  forces. 

Increased  Missions, 
New  Threats  and 
Major  Theater  Wars 

Today  we  have  a  very  complicated 
threat  mix  that  requires  a  capabilities- 
based  force  instead  of  a  threat-based 
force.  Previously  our  military  was 
focused  on  a  single  adversary  —  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
Today  we  must  have  the  capability  to 
respond  to  a  host  of  different  threats 
and  missions.  Instead  of  having  a 
force  that  reacts,  we  need  a  force  that 
shapes. 

The  Army  is  increasingly  called 
upon  to  conduct  worldwide  deter- 
rence, direct  action,  or  maintain 
stability  and  support  operations.  Over 
the  past  seven  years  the  Army  has 
been  involved  in  more  missions  than 
in  the  previous  40  years.  Those 
actions  number  almost  30  and  include 
a  range  of  missions:  from  Kosovo, 
Bosnia  and  Hurricane  Andrew,  to 
fighting  fires  and  assisting  in  flood- 
damaged  areas. 

The  Army's  charter  has  not 
changed.  The  secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  chief  of  staff  have  articulated 
a  clear  Army  vision,  which  appears  in 
the  preceding  article. 

We  must  still  build  and  support  a 
force  thai  is  capable  of  lighting  and 
winning  two  nearly  simultaneous 
major-theater  wars.  The  United  Slates 
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retaining  iis  leadership  in  multinational 
defense  arrangements  and  in  promot- 
ing democratic  values,  free  markets 
and  human  rights.  The  future,  how- 
ever, will  be  even  more  complex, 
uncertain  and  challenging  than  today. 
To  meet  operational  requirements 
the  Armv  must  move  to  a  lighter,  more 


strategically  mobile  force,  one  capable 
of  deploying  a  brigade  by  C-130  to  a 
contingency  area  in  96  hours  that  will 
be  fully  prepared  to  conduct  its 
mission.  We  must  also  have  a  trained 
and  ready  force  that  can  deploy  one 
division  anywhere  in  the  world  in  120 
hours,  and  five  divisions  in  30  days. 
Our  current  equipment  and  force 
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l  "The  near-term  goal  is  to  provide  the  interim 
i  brigades  the  necessary  mobility,  protection,  fire- 
%  power  and  capacity  to  fight,  survive  and  conduct 
i  operations  as  part  of  a  combined  arms  team. " 


A  thorough  evaluation  of  proposed  interim 
vehicles  will  ensure  that  the  transformed 
Army  will  be  both  mobile  and  lethal. 


structure  will  not  allow  us  to  meet 
those  standards. 

The  transformation  strategy  is 
designed  to  ensure  we  aehieve  the 
vision  while  still  maintaining  the 


The  new  interim  brigades  will  give  infan- 
trymen better  protection,  while  also  mak- 
ing them  far  more  mobile. 


ability  to  conduct  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  convert  the  current  force 
to  a  strategically  responsive  one.  We 
will  continue  to  modernize  and 
upgrade  III  Corps,  our  counterattack 
corps,  and  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  our 
contingency  corps,  as  a  hedge  to  fight 
our  nation's  wars.  This  is  our  legacy 
force. 

Simultaneously,  we  will  begin 
investing  in  industry  and  technologies 
to  create  the  objective  force.  We  will 
transform  the  Army  from  its  current 
Cold  War  organization  and  equipment 
into  a  force  that  better  utilizes  its  full- 
spectrum  capabilities  in  a  more 
strategically  deployable  force. 

The  newly  organized  force  will  be 
built  around  a  common  unit  design  and 
common  family  of  combat  systems 
that  is  C-130  deployable.  When 
complete,  we  will  have  developed  the 
objective  system  that  is  deployable  and 
enjoys  fhe  combat  dominance  and 
survivability  of  the  combat  systems  of 
today. 

This  is  not  a  warfighting  experi- 
ment! The  transformation  begins 
immediately.  It  will  consist  of  a  three- 
step  process  leading  to  the  objective 
force.  There  will  be  an  initial,  interim 
and,  finally,  an  objective  force. 

The  initial  force  is  two  brigades 
that  will  stand  up  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
with  currently  available  equipment  to 
evaluate  and  refine  the  operations  and 
organization  concept.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  beginning  the  process  to 
acquire  vehicles  in  the  20-  to  25-ton 
weight  class  to  outfit  the  interim 
brigades.  These  will  be  off-the-shelf 
vehicles. 

Our  intent  is  to  field  common 
equipment,  across  common  organiza- 
tions that  operate  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  operations.  Potential 


missions  include  deploying  to  prevent, 
contain,  stabilize  or  terminate  crises, 
deploying  in  stability-and-supporl 
operations  to  guarantee  peace  and 
protect  forces,  or  deploying  to  major- 
theater  wars  to  fight  as  part  ol"  the 
division. 

The  near-term  goal  is  to  provide 
the  interim  brigades  the  necessary 
mobility,  protection,  firepower  and 
capacity  to  fight,  survive  and  conduct 
operations  as  part  of  a  combined  arms 
team.  That  team  must  be  strategically 
deployable  by  C-l  30. 

In  the  far  term  the  future  combat 
system  will  provide  a  common 
baseline  capability  for  a  mounted 
tactical  force  to  engage  in  direct 
combat,  deliver  line-of-sight  or  near- 
line-of-sight  munitions,  perform 
reconnaissance,  and  transport  soldiers 
and  materiel. 

With  minimum  modification,  these 
vehicles  will  be  capable  of  performing 
numerous  tasks.  These  tasks  include 
mobility  and  countermobility;  conduct- 
ing maintenance,  recovery  and  resup- 
ply  operations;  supporting  medical- 
specific  operations;  protecting  the 
force  from  air  and  missile  threats;  and 
providing  command-and-control 
functions  to  the  force  while  on  the 
move.  Multifunctional/multirole 
capabilities  will  minimize  variants  and 
maximize  the  benefits  of  vehicle 
commonality. 

The  objective  force  is  the  endstate 
of  our  transformation.  It  is  a  future 
force  —  a  common  design  applied  to 
the  entire  Army  that  achieves  the  force 
characteristics  as  outlined  in  the  Army 
vision.  Once  complete,  the  objective 
force  increases  the  Army's  responsive- 
ness, lethality  and  endurance,  provid- 
ing the  ability  to  dominate  any  threat  in 
any  environment. 

The  transformation  of  the  Army 
will  not  Occur  overnight,  but  it  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  remain  the 
world's  premier  land  force.  □ 
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Compiled  by  MSG  John  Brenci 


Fort  Meade,  Md. 


"Major"  Milestone  in 
Communication 

TWENTY-first  century  soldiers 
don't  just  use  high-tech  pieces 
of  equipment,  it  seems  they  also 
invent  them. 

One  such  soldier  is  MAJ 
Celia  Webb  of  Headquarters 
and  HQs.  Company,  704th  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Brigade. 

A  year  ago  Webb  and  Navy 
Lt.  Joseph  Brennan  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency's  Engi- 
neering branch  co-invented  a 
sophisticated  piece  of  commu- 
nications equipment  called  a 
"programmable  antenna." 

"The  programmable  an- 
tenna we  invented  can  dynami- 
cally change  its  shape  to  maxi- 
mize its  received  signal 
strength,"  said  Webb. 

Webb  said  she  and  Brennan 
decided  to  try  to  create  such  a 
device  because  they  had  been 
keeping  up  with  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  the  areas  of  neural 
networks  and  genetic  algorithms 
but,  commercially,  weren't  find- 
ing what  they  wanted. 

"There  are  many  different 
varieties  of  antennas,  but  we 
needed  to  come  up  with  some- 


thing that  was  specific  to  our 
needs.  Commercial  fields  are 
continuously  moving  toward 
smaller  equipment,  but  the  ad- 
vances they  were  making  just 
weren't  moving  fast  enough  for 
us.  So,  in  July  1 998,  Lt.  Brennan 
and  I  did  a  bit  of  brainstorming 
to  solve  our  problem." 

The  antenna  is  a  flat  layout 
of  soldered  wire  that  could  eas- 
ily be  imbedded  in  the  roof  of  a 
car  and  could  handle  all  sorts  of 
communications  from  an  AM/ 
FM  radio,  cell  phone  or  a  laptop 
Internet  connection. 

It's  lightweight  and  can  re- 
ceive a  strong  enough  signal 
without  being  large  and  cum- 
bersome. 

"It's  really  a  great  idea,"  said 
Webb.  "You  can  use  it  in  all 
sorts  of  ways:  in  the  noses  of 
aircraft,  ships  or  submarines,  or 
even  in  your  car." 

The  production  device 
hasn't  been  built  yet.  "We  have 
placed  it  in  an  order-of-merit  list 
for  funding,  and  we're  hoping  it 
gets  built  sometime  this  coming 
year,"  said  Webb. 

When  and  if  the  design  is 
realized,  it  would  replace  the 
antenna  that's  currently  used 
for  collection. 

"When  you  set  up  a  collec- 


tion site,  you  want  something 
that  will  get  the  greatest  signal 
strength  while  still  keeping  the 
system  small  enough  to  carry," 
said  Webb.  "We  now  use  an 
antenna  the  size  of  a  coffin  for 
high-frequency  signals,  and  it  is 
transported  by  vehicle.  The  'pro- 
grammable antenna'  is  a  de- 
vice that  can  easily  be  carried 
by  a  soldier  as  a  backpack." 

The  antenna  design  has 
been  sent  to  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  for  acceptance. 

The  NSA  patent  counsel 


indicated  that  only  three  of  al 
NSA-sponsored  patent  applica- 
tions since  1943  had  military 
inventors. 

For  her  accomplishments 
on  the  antenna  invention 
project,  Webb  was  presentee 
an  award  for  professionalism  in, 
cryptologic  engineering  by  the 
director  of  the  NSA,  LTG 
Michael  V.  Hayden.  She  also 
received  a  commendation  and 
monetary  award  from  the  deputy 
director  of  the  NSA,  Barbara 
McNamara,  and  from  NSA 


Webb  (left)  and  Brennan  stand  beside  a  prototype  of  their  sophis- 
ticated programmable  antenna  (in  black  suitcase). 


Technology  News 


Free  Computer-based  Training 

SOLDIERS  and  Army  civilians  can  now  train  on  more  than 
1 ,000  computer-based  training  courses  from  their  desks  at 
work  or  home  through  an  Armywide,  computer-based  training 
system  —  and  it's  free. 

Individuals  can  take  as  many  courses  as  they  desire  at  no 
obligation  to  the  Army  and  do  not  require  anyone's  permission 
to  take  the  courses. 

The  Army  recently  awarded  a  blanket  purchase  agree- 
ment to  a  California-based  company  for  enterprise  licenses  to 
provide  the  Army  with  a  comprehensive  library  of  computer- 
based  training  courseware  for  information-technology  appli- 
cations. The  library  includes  courses  in  data  communications, 
networks,  programming,  operating  systems,  information  sys- 
tems design  and  more. 

Modules  such  as  "Microsoft  Certified  Systems  Engineer," 
"Internet  and  Intranet  Skills,"  "Internet  and  Intranet  Security" 
and  others  are  available.  Several  soldiers  have  already 
earned  Microsoft  software  engineering  certifications  through 
computer-based  training. 

The  system  can  be  accessed  through  the  Internet  by 
anyone  with  a  military  e-mail  address  ending  with  ".army.mil," 
".army.pentagon.mil"  or  ".arl.mil."  Courses  are  also  available 
on  CD-ROM  for  local  Wide  Area  Network  (WAN)/Local  Area 
Network  (LAN)  implementation. 

Registration  for  courses  can  be  done  online  at 
www.armycbt.army.mil .  Army  personnel  initially  must  regis- 
ter from  a  military  domain,  but  individuals  can  later  take 
courses  through  the  Internet  at  home  or  elsewhere.  In  addi- 
tion, you  can  also  earn  college  credits  for  taking  courses. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  military  domain  address,  contact  your 
major  command  representative,  whose  e-mail  address  can 
be  found  on  the  website,  or  the  contracting  officers'  represen- 
tative at  cbtcor@issc.belvoir.army.mil.  —  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Information  Systems  for  Command,  Control,  Communi- 
cations and  Computers 
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Patent  Counsel  Robert  Morelli. 
—  704th  Ml  Bde.  Public 
Affairs        Office 


Washington.  D.C. 


Recruiters  of  Excellence 
Awards 

ARMY  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Eric 
K.  Shinseki  said,  "I  am  a  re- 
cruiter," during  a  recent  Penta- 
gon ceremony  for  soldiers  who 
earned  the  Recruiters  of  Excel- 
lence Award. 

"All  of  us  who  wear  the  uni- 
form are  recruiters.  We  know 
and  understand  the  job  you  do 
for  the  United  States  Army," 
Shinseki  added. 

Shinseki  presented  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Re- 
cruiter of  Excellence  Associa- 
tion Award  to  34  Army  recruit- 
ers from  across  the  country. 
The  award  was  established  in 
1 984  to  recognize  those  recruit- 
ers who  contributed  significantly 
to  the  recruiting  mission  and 
thereby  had  a  direct  impact  on 


Army  readiness. 

Shinseki  spoke  to  the  re- 
cruiters and  assembled  audi- 
ence about  how  young  Ameri- 
cans learn  Army  values  and 
develop  leadership  skills  that 
are  not  available  in  the  civilian 
marketplace. 

"Leadership  is  what  makes 
us  different,"  he  said.  "Every 
day  we  train  soldiers  and  de- 
velop leaders,  and  it  all  starts 
with  you,  the  Army  recruiter." 

The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command  soldiers  attending 
the  ceremony  represented  the 
140  recruiters  who  qualified  for 
the  award  in  fiscal  year  1999. 
Only  one  award  winner  in  each 
category  was  chosen  from  each 
recruiting  brigade  to  attend  the 
Pentagon  ceremony. 

"The  recruiters  here  today 
are  the  very  best  in  today's 
Army,"  said  MG  Evan  R.  Gaddis, 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command.  "Whether 
it's  recruiting  Reservists,  active- 
duty  soldiers,  warrant  officers, 
nurses  or  veterinarians  —  all  of 


Sports  News 


USAMU  Hosts  Olympic  Selection  Matches 

THE  U.S.  Army  Marksmanship  Unit  will  soon  host  the  first  of 
two  Olympic  selection  matches  to  choose  the  shooting  team 
that  will  compete  in  the  2000  Olympics  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
in  September. 

The  first  Olympic  selection  competition  will  be  held  April 
19  to  May  5  at  Hook  and  Phillips  Ranges  and  the  Pool 
International  Shooting  Complex  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  The 
second  match  will  be  held  at  the  Tom  Lowe  Shooting  Grounds 
in  Atlanta  from  June  21  through  July  1 . 

Shooters'  scores  from  both  matches  will  be  added  to- 
gether and  the  top  one  or  two  shooters,  depending  on  the 
discipline,  will  make  the  Olympic  Team.  There  are  1 7  shooting 
disciplines  in  the  2000  Olympics. 

Forty  USAMU  soldiers,  including  1 1  former  Olympians, 
will  be  competing  against  the  country's  top  shooters  for  28 
slots  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  Shooting  Team. 

The  Olympics  will  be  held  Sept.  15  to  Oct.  1,  with  the 
shooting  competition  taking  place  Sept.  16  through  23. 

For  more  information  contact  the  USAMU  Public  Affairs 
Office  at  (706)  545-5436.  —  USAMU  PAO 


these  recruiters  are  the 
very  best  at  what  they 
do.  The  Army  of  the 
21st  century  depends 
on  their  ability  to  bring 
outstanding  young 
people  into  the  Army." 

Awardees  met 
production  criteria  in 
the  following  Regular 
Army  and  Army  Re- 
serve categories:  Re- 
cruiters, Guidance 
Counselors,  and 
Health  Care  Recruit- 
ers. 

Also  awarded 
were  On-Production 
Station  Commanders,  Limited- 
Production  Station  Command- 
ers, Instructor  of  the  Year  (U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  and  Retention 
School),  Special  Forces  Re- 
cruiterand  Station  Commander, 
and  Chaplain  Recruiter. 

A  regular  Army  and  an  Army 
Reserve  winner  also  received 
the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
Recruiting  Team  (SMART) 
awardforthe  highest  numberof 
contact  referrals  that  resulted  in 
valid  recruiting  contracts  in  FY 
1999.  —  Army  News  Service 


Falls  Church,  Va. 


MTMC  Loads  Guard  Unit 
for  Bosnia 

FOR  the  first  time  since  the 
Army's  Bosnia  peacekeeping 
mission  began  in  1995,  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  has  assumed 
responsibility  as  a  major  com- 
ponent and  headquarters  of  the 
Army's  force  there. 

Vehicles  and  equipment 
belonging  to  the  Texas  Army 
National  Guard's  49th  Armored 
Division  were  loaded  aboard  the 
cargo  ship  Lara  Bay  in  Janu- 
ary, and  soldiers  were  sched- 
uled to  pick  up  the  gear  in  Bosnia 
in  March. 

Soldiers  and  civilians  with 
the  596th  Transportation  Group 


Vehicles  and  equipment  of  the  Bosnia- 
bound  Texas  Guard  soldiers  were  loaded 
aboard  the  Lara  Bay  in  January. 


in  Beaumont,  Texas  —  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Army's  Military  Traf- 
fic Management  Command  — 
directed  the  loading  of  the  Lara 
Bay,  which  was  built  in  East 
Germany  in  1984  and  is  now 
owned  by  the  Hanseatic  Ship- 
ping Co.  of  Cyprus. 

The  Army  Reserve's 
1 1 92nd  Transportation  Brigade, 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  assisted 
with  the  loading. 

In  all,  the  transporters  are 
moving  162  pieces  of  cargo  — 
109  vehicles  and  53  shipping 
containers. 

Faced  with  frequent  contin- 
gency and  training  missions,  the 
Army  has  developed  "active- 
component/reserve-component 
mission  capabilities  teams"  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  commit- 
ment of  the  active  force. 

The  49th  Armd.  Div.  will 
team  with  the  Army's  3rd  Armd. 
Cavalry  Regiment  from  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.  Additional  sol- 
diers will  come  from  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  and  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

National  Guard  divisions  will 
command  three  of  the  Army's 
next  six  peacekeeping  rotations. 
The  29th  Infantry  Div.,  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  will  assume 
the  mission  in  October  2001 
and  will  hand  off  to  the  38th  Inf. 
Div.,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Octo- 
ber 2002 .  —  MTMC  PA  O 
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The  Oak  Ridge  project  centers  on  high-energy  cartridges  that 
contain  water  and  aluminum  as  propellants. 


Washington,  D.C. 


Set  Your  Weapon  on 
Stun 

THERE  comes  a  time  in  many 
"Star  Trek"  episodes  when  the 
captain  tells  armed  crewmen, 
"Set  your  phasers  on  stun."  U.S. 
service  members  may  eventu- 
ally be  able  to  dial  in  the  stop- 
ping power  of  their  weapons  if  a 
promising  technology  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  in 
Tennessee  proves  effective. 

Rusi  Taleyarkhan  leads  the 
Oak  Ridge  team  that's  examin- 
ing the  technology  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  The  De- 
fense Department's  Joint  Non- 
lethal  Weapons  Directorate  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  is  following  the 
project. 

The  Oak  Ridge  project  cen- 
ters on  high-energy  cartridges 
that  contain  water  and  alumi- 
num as  propellants.  Taley- 
arkhan and  his  crew  demon- 
strated the  technology  using  a 
modified  conventional  shotgun. 
Taleyarkhan's  background  is  in 
fusion  technology,  and  the  vari- 
able speed  bullet  was  an  out- 
growth of  his  research.  That's 
why  the  Energy  Department  is 


in  charge  of  the  development 
program. 

The  weapon  works  by  elec- 
trically triggering  the  cartridge. 
The  aluminum  liquefies  and 
vaporizes  the  water,  generat- 
ing the  pressure  that  forces  the 
round  out  the  barrel.  The  pro- 
jectile could  be  made  of  lead, 
steel  or  a  fluid.  Unlike  gunpow- 
der, researchers  said,  the  va- 
por "pulse"  is  scaleable,  mean- 
ing shooters  can  precisely  vary 
the  force  they  want.  They  could 
set  their  weapons  to  "stun ,"  "dis- 
able" or  "destroy." 

The  weapon  would  have  a 
laser  rangefinder  and  aiming 
system  to  compute  the  force 
needed  forthe  projectile  to  have 
the  desired  effect,  whether  the 
target  is  point-blankor  hundreds 
of  yards  away.  This  would  solve 
the  problem  of  today's  rubber 
bullets,  which  are  not  effective 
at  long  ranges  but  can  some- 
times wound  or  kill  at  close 
ranges. 

The  Energy  Department 
has  been  working  on  the  con- 
cept for  about  four  years,  said 
project  manager  Carl  Pocratsky. 
It  has  cost  about  $800,000  so 
far. 

Researchers  have  known 


Health  News 


Beating  Computer  Vision  Syndrome 

IF  you're  experiencing  symptoms  of  "eyestrain,"  blurred 
vision  or  headaches  related  to  computer  use,  you're  not 
alone,  according  to  CPT  (Dr.)  Stephen  Planchet,  an  optom- 
etrist at  Heidelberg  Army  Hospital  in  Germany. 

"As  the  computer  and  Internet  become  more  popular, 
vision  problems  associated  with  computer  use  are  increas- 
ing. Glare,  "dry  eye,"  incorrect  spectacle  correction  and 
work  habits  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  factors  that  can 
contribute  to  Computer  Vision  Syndrome,"  he  said  . 

Try  the  following  tips  for  a  few  weeks.  If  they  don't 
provide  relief,  follow  up  with  an  eye  exam. 

9  The  monitor  should  be  20  to  26  inches  from  the  eyes 
and  slightly  below  horizontal  eye  level.  The  top  should  tilt 
away  from  the  user  at  a  10-  to  20-degree  angle. 

9  The  keyboard  should  be  8  to  12  inches  from  the 
monitor  and  ideally  3  to  4  inches  below  the  desk  surface  (on 
a  pullout  tray  or  low  shelf). 

™  If  you  can't  place  a  document  holder  between  the 
monitor  and  keyboard,  position  it  as  close  as  possible  to 
either  side  of  the  monitor  to  minimize  head  and  eye  move- 
ments. 

9  Decrease  reflections  by  using  dark  characters  on  a 
light  background. 

iff  Wear  dark  clothing  and  close  nearby  drapes  and 
blinds  to  reduce  glare. 

9  Use  an  anti-glare  screen  that  has  the  American 
Optometric  Association  Commission  on  Ophthalmic  Stan- 
dards seal  of  acceptance. 

9  Position  the  screen  perpendicular  to  fluorescent 
lights,  not  parallel  to  them. 

11  Clean  your  computer  screen. 

9  "Dry  eye"  can  become  a  problem  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  blink  much  less  when  you're  viewing  a  computer.  Try 
to  blink  more  often.  Place  a  small  note  on  the  monitor  that 
reads  "blink"  to  serve  as  a  reminder. 

S  Use  artificial  tears  to  keep  the  eyes  lubricated. 

IP  Do  not  use  drops  that  "get  the  red  out."  These  drops 
can  exacerbate  dry-eye  symptoms. 

9  Every  20  minutes,  take  20  seconds,  and  look  20 
feet  away.  Set  your  watch  alarm  for  20  minutes  if  you  need 
a  reminder.  In  some  cases,  people  with  eyestrain  will  need 
an  exam  for  "computer  glasses."  —  U.S.  Army,  Eu- 
rope,  Regional  Medical  Command  PAO 
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about  the  vapor  explosion  phe- 
nomena for  years,  but  scien- 
tists have  only  recently  devel- 
oped an  electrical  firing  mecha- 
nism small  enough  to  fit  on  a 
shotgun.  The  fist-sized  electri- 
cal pulse  generator  works  with 
a  1.5-volt  battery.  Pocratsky 
said  a  weapon  should  be  ready 
for  testing  in  about  two  years. 
—American  Forces  Press  Ser- 
vice 


Washington,  D.C. 


Human  Resource  XXI 
Contract  Announced 

AFTER  more  than  six  years  of 
working  to  provide  a  supplement 
to  in-house  human  resource  ca- 
pabilities, the  Army  recently  an- 


Hot  Army  Website 


nounced  a  new  contract. 

"The  Human  Resource  XXI 
Century  Contract  is  a  tool  that 
an  agency  can  use  to  meet  its 
human-resources  needs,"  said 
Susan  Harvey,  director  of  the 
HRXXI  Business  Unit,  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs). 

The  contract  can  provide 
such  human-resource  services 
as  personnel  records  mainte- 
nance, transition  processing, 
recruiting  and  training,  em- 
ployee counseling,  distance 
learning,  replacement  process- 
ing, core  competency  human 
resource  studies  and  analyses, 
personnel  services,  automation 
support,  and  recruiting  manage- 
ment analysis  and  support. 

Harvey  said  anyone 
who  has  a  concept  of 


\ 


what  they  need  can  call  the 
HRXXI  office  and  one  of  the 
staff  members  will  start  the  pro- 
cess of  developing  the  state- 
ment of  work.  The  office  will 
monitor  the  contract  through  the 
delivery  of  services.  The  staff 
can  also  help  in  any  modifica- 
tions that  may  be  needed  to  the 
contract. 

"One  of  the  beauties  of  this 
contract  is  that  it  is  very  flexible 
and  many  avenues  are  open  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  an  or- 
ganization," Harvey  said.  "Even 
though  there  are  only  two  prime 
contractors,  each  contractor  has 
many  subcontractors,"  she  said. 

Harvey  said  Army  leaders 
developed  the  idea  of  providing 
help  to  federal  managers  and 
commanders  because  of  the 
Army's  changing  needs  in  hu- 
man resources.  She  said  the 


Worldwide  Locator  Site 


SOLDIERS  and  Army  civilians  can  now  find  their  friends,  former  coworkers  and  even 
family  members  with  the  touch  of  a  keyboard. 

The  Enlisted  Records  and  Evaluation  Center  recently  made  the  Worldwide  Locator 
available  to  locate  any  soldier  in  the  active-duty  Army  via  the  Internet. 

The  address  for  the  site  is  wwl.erec.army.mil .  Usage  is  limited  to  those  on  a  .mil 
or.gov  domain. 

The  site  is  easy 
to  use.  By  typing  in 
the  first  name,  last 
name  and  a  Social 
Security  number  of 
a  soldier,  the  site  will 
provide  the  address 
of  the  unit  where  the 
particular  soldier  is 
assigned. 


Even  if  a  social 
security  number 
isn't  known,  a  sol- 
dier may  be  located 
by  typing  in  his  or 
her  name.  If  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  com- 
mon name  —  like 
John  Smith  —  the 
locator  will  list  all  those  known 
MSG  John  Brenci 


Army  decided  "to  go  slow,  to  go 
fast"  in  developing  a  contract 
vehicle  that  the  Army  would 
need  for  the  21st  century.  "We 
are  at  the  'go  fast'  stage  now," 
Harvey  said. 

The  initiative  began  in  the 
early  1990s  almost  exclusively 
to  provide  congressionally  man- 
dated transition  and  employ- 
ment assistance  to  separating 
service  members,  their  families 
and  federal  employees.  The 
resulting  Transition  Assistance 
Office  and  the  Job  Assistance 
Center  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army  Personnel 
Command. 

Harvey  said  the  Army's  se- 
nior leaders  supported  an  effort 
to  ensure  the  new  contract  pro- 
vided what  managers  really 
needed.  "The  long-term  pro- 
curement planning  took  six 
years  and  produced  the  one-of- 
a-kind  highly  competitive  con- 
tract," she  said. 

"This  contract  is  open  to  all 
government  and  civilian  agen- 
cies, and  especially  the  Army," 
Harvey  said.  "The  Army  has 
donetheprocurementwork.and 
the  contract  is  now  open  to 
whomever  is  seeking  help," 
Harvey  said. 

Another  attraction  of  the 
HRXXI  contract  is  the  two-per- 
cent fee  it  costs,  making  the 
HRXXI  Business  Unit  office  self- 
sustaining. 

"The  fee  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  other  programs. 
Fees  usually  range  somewhere 
between  five  and  18  percent," 
Harvey  said.  Fees  include  as- 
sistance with  development  of 
the  statement  of  work,  cost  es- 
timate preparation,  proposal 
evaluation  and  contractor  se- 
lection. 

For  more  information,  call 
(703)  602-2773  or  (DSN)  322- 
2773,  e-mail  hrxxi  @  hqda.army. 
mil,  or  check  the  website  at 
www.hrxxi.army.mil.  — 
ARNEWS 
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Focused  on  B 


Soldiers  of  the  3rd  Armd.  Cav.  Regt.  confront  unruly  "civilians"  during  training  at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  prior  to  deploying  to  Bosnia. 


Elements 
of the  49th 
Armd.  Div. 
will  move 
into  Bosnia 
this  month 
to  begin  a 
historic 
mission. 


THIS  month  the  National 
Guard's  49th  Armored 
Division  will  assume  a 
historic  mission.  The 
division's  headquarters 
element,  with  engineering  and 
signal  assets,  will  move  into 
Eagle  Base  in  Tuzla,  Bosnia,  and 
assume  command  of  the  active- 
Army  units  and  Nordic,  Polish, 
Russian  and  Turkish  soldiers 
now  in  that  multinational  theater 
of  operations. 

This  will  be  the  first  time 

MSG  Bob  Haskell  works  for  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau Public  Affairs  Office  in  Alexandria,  Va. 


since  World  War  II  that  a 
National  Guard  division  has 
taken  on  that  level  of  responsi- 
bility. 

But  both  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  participation  in  global 
events  has  seen  a  steady  increase 
since  the  Dayton  Accords  ended 
the  ethnic  warfare  in  Bosnia  in 
November  1995.  More  than 
19,000  reserve-component 
soldiers  have  served  in  Europe  as 
part  of  either  the  original  Imple- 
mentation Force  or  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Force  into  which  it  evolved. 

Before  the  1 1 6th  Infantry 
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Regiment  of  Virginia's  29th  Inf. 
Div.  was  sent  to  guard  a  bridge 
over  the  Sava  River  in  1997,  no 
National  Guard  infantry  unit  had 
deployed  overseas  since  the 
Vietnam  War.  Since  1997, 
Apache  helicopters  from  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
have  been  sent  to  Kuwait  to  fly 
cover  for  units  on  Operation 
Southern  Watch  duty,  and 
infantry  soldiers  from  Arkansas 
and  Oregon  are  currently  guard- 
ing Patriot  missile  batteries  in 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  49th  Div.,  which  was 

Soldiers 


Story  by  MSG  Bob  Haskell 


formed  in  1947.  lias  crammed 
three  years  of  training  into  the 
past  year  while  preparing  to  take 
on  this  mission.  The  29th  Inf. 
Div.  will  pick  up  the  Bosnia 
command-and-control  mission  in 
October  2001.  and 
Pennsylvania's  2Sth  Inf.  Div. 
takes  the  mission  a  year  later. 

In  addition  to  the  active- 
Army  and  multinational  units  in 
the  area,  the  49th  Armd.  Div. 
headquarters  staff  will  also  direct 
300  Guard  soldiers  from  nine 
other  slates. 

Also  under  the  division's 
command,  nearly  3,000  active- 
duty  soldiers  of  the  3rd  Armd. 
Cavalry  Regt.  will  patrol  the 
Zone  of  Separation  and  keep  the 
lid  on  political  and  ethnic  unrest 
in  Brcko,  still  the  country's  most 
volatile  flash  point. 

The  biggest  job  may  involve 
keeping  the  countryside  safe  so  a 
projected  90,000  displaced 
people  can  return  to  their  homes 
during  the  rotation.  That  would 
be  the  largest  number  yet,  even 
though  the  war  ended  four  years 
ago. 

Simulated  Bosnian  towns  and 
camps  were  among  the  training 
sites  at  Fort  Polk's  Joint  Readi- 
ness Training  Center  where  the 
troops  trained  during  Exercise 
Lone  Star  Challenge. 

JRTC,  which  exists  to  train 
infantry  units  for  combat,  has 
also  become  more  sophisticated 
in  preparing  troops  for  peace- 
keeping. Two  of  its  10  annual 
training  rotations  focus  on  such 
skills  as  negotiating  with  ethnic 
factions  and  working  with 
translators. 

The  training  includes  observ- 
ing and  reporting  on  political 
rallies  and  dealing  with  protest- 
ors and  groups  demanding 
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Texas  Guard  SGT  Christopher 
Watson  (left)  and  active-duty  SGT 
Mark  St.  Peter  help  erect  a  Bailey 
bridge  during  the  Fort  Polk  training. 

assistance.  All  the  while,  the 
soldiers  are  coached  and  evalu- 
ated by  JRTC's  observer- 
controllers. 

"It's  all  to  help  them  know 
what  they're  doing.  That's  why 


we're  here,  to  show  the  soldiers,'' 
said  Boris  Dilber,  who  left 
Bosnia  eight  years  ago  and  now 
assists  in  the  deployment 
training. 

Dilber  says  the  people  in  his 
native  land  would  still  be 
fighting  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  of  NATO  forces, 
because  "there  are  too  many  old, 
deep  wounds." 

It  makes  no  difference  if  the 
troops  belong  to  the  active  Army 
or  the  National  Guard,  he  added. 
"It  doesn't  matter  where  the 
soldiers  come  from,  as  long  as 
they  know  what  to  do." 

That  was  the  intent  of  the 
training  at  Fort  Polk  —  to  teach 
the  49th  Armd.  and  3rd  ACR 
soldiers  to  work  as  a  team. 

"I  think  it's  good  how  we 
interact  like  this,"  said  3rd  ACR 
SGT  Michael  Deliberti.  "I  give 
the  Guard  people  credit  for 
coming  out  and  doing  this.  I 
think  they  should  do  more  stuff 
like  it."  □ 


"It  doesn't 
matter 
where  the 
soldiers 
come  from, 
as  long  as 
they  know 
what  to 
do." 


During  the  predeployment  training  PV2  Zach  Miller  of  the  3rd  ACR  meets  roleplayers  portray- 
ing reporters.  The  encounter  will  help  him  in  later  encounters  with  real  press  members. 
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IN  the  Army,  the  support  that  keeps  the  front-line  troops  in  the 
action  often  remains  anonymous. 
Like  the  set  designers,  special  effects  artists  and  writers  who 
create  magic  on-screen,  the  Army's  workhorses  —  its  trucks  — 
seldom  share  the  spotlight  with  the  stars,  the  combat  vehicles. 
Yet  every  combat  vehicle  —  whether  a  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle,  Ml  tank  or  AH-64  Apache  attack  helicopter  —  requires 
a  host  of  trucks  to  keep  it  ready  for  action.  Trucks  haul  the  fuel, 
ammunition,  food,  supplies  and  spare  parts.  And,  of  course,  the  troops. 

The  soldiers  who  operate  and  maintain  these  trucks  aren't  easily 
sold  on  systems  that  outside  experts  tell  them  are  going  to  be  new  and 

better. 

"Of  all  the  programs  I  run, 
this  is  the  most  important  for 
the  Army,  because  the  Army 
runs  on  trucks,"  MG  John 
Michitsch,  the  Army's  program 
executive  officer  for  Ground 
Combat  Support  Systems,  told 
assembly  line  workers  at  the 
Stewart  and  Stevenson  produc- 
tion facility  in  Sealy,  Texas, 
where  the  latest  Al  models  of 
the  Family  of  Medium  Tactical 
Vehicles  —  the  Army's  newest 
trucks  —  were  rolling  off  the 
line  in  December. 

At  23  assembly  points,  104 
workers  assembled  heavy  metal 
parts,  starting  with  the  chassis, 
followed  by  engines,  transmis- 
sions, intricate  electronics 
systems,  wires  and  cables. 

Parts  lay  deep  in  pools  of  zinc  and  chrome,  part  of  the  "E-Coat" 
electrostatic  corrosion-control  coating  that  prepares  the  surface  so  the 


A  newly  completed  FMTVA1  rolls  off  the 
Stewart  and  Stevenson  assembly  line  in 
Sealy,  Texas. 
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E-Coat  has  something  to  bond  to, 
said  Dennis  Rawson,  an  assem- 
bly, inspection  and  test  manager 
at  the  Sealy  plant  and  a  retired 
Army  warrant  officer. 

The  parts  enter  1 3  tanks 
before  they're  placed  in  a  390- 
degree  oven  for  three-and-a-half 
hours,  where  the  E-Coat  is  baked 
on. 

The  process  increases  the 
likelihood  that  the  vehicles  will 
reach  the  20-year  mark  without 
rust,  said  Rawson. 

Elsewhere  in  the  plant,  Tom 
Varney  built  axles,  then  heaved 
them  onto  large  hooks  that 
carried  them  up  the  line  to  the 
next  station.  Another  worker  ran 
air  hoses  for  the  Al  's  airbrakes 
and  automatic  tire-inflation 
systems. 

Olive  drab  truck  cabs  were 
lined  up  on  what  looked  like  a 
railroad  track,  awaiting  instru- 
ment panels,  seats,  floor  mats, 
windshields,  stowage  containers, 
lights  and  a  host  of  other  compo- 
nents. 

Paint-by-number-type  stencils 
would  later  be  used  to  spray  paint 
on  camouflage  patterns. 

"The  old  5-ton  trucks  were 
built  on  a  moving  flat-top  con- 
veyor," said  Stewart  and 
Stevenson's  Mike  Hauser, 
general  manager  of  the  Tactical 
Vehicle  Systems  Division.  "Our 
assembly  line  doesn't  move  until 
operations  are  complete  at  each 


stage.  Quality  auditors  roam  the 
assembly  line. 

"We  build  the  engine,  radiator  and 
cargo  body  on 
separate  lines.  And 
we  build  the 
vehicles  from  the 
inside  out,  so  that 
the  cab,  tires, 
fluids,  exhaust  and 
intake  systems  are 
completed  last," 
Hauser  said. 

High  above  the 
final  stop  on  the 
line,  the  roll-out 
station,  a  banner 
read  "571"  —  the 
number  of  Als 
completed  as  of 
Dec.  13.  About  10 
of  the  trucks  roll 
off  the  assembly 
line  daily,  Rawson 
said.  Each  requires 
about  two  days  to 
complete.  And 
each  elicits  a  deep 
sense  of  pride 
among  the  assem- 
bly line  crews,  said 
Stewart  and  Stevenson  spokesman 
Paul  Justice. 

"Before  they're  rolled  out,  their 
transmission  cycles  are  thoroughly 
tested,  and  quality-assurance  personnel 
ensure  all  the  vehicles'  axles  are 
functioning  correctly,  Rawson  said. 
Then  they're  sent  to  the  test  track  for  a 
12-mile  run. 

"Twenty-five  completed  vehicles 
go  to  a  holding  lot,  where  government 
representatives  pull  a  random  sampling 
of  three  to  five  to  run  them  on  the  12- 


A  worker  positions  frame  rails  that  align 
the  FMTV  A1's  chassis,  the  first  step  in 
the  vehicle  assembly  process. 


mile  track  yet  again,"  Hauser  said. 

Vehicles  coming  off  the  assembly 
line  have  an  average  of  five  defects 
out  of  a  possible 
10,000,  Hauser 
said.  The  number 
is  based  on  the 
approximate 
number  of  opera- 
tions performed 
times  the  approxi- 
mate number  of 
parts,  which  is 
3,000. 

"They  have  an 
average  of  seven 
defects  when 
driven  on  the  test 
track,"  he  contin- 
ued. Those  can  be 
anything  from  oil 
residue  to  paint 
deficiencies.  But 
before  the  A 1  s  are 
shipped  to  the 
Army,  every 
defect  will  be 
corrected. 

Outside  the 
plant,  test  drivers 
take  finished 
trucks  for  a  spin  around  a  one-mile, 
high-speed  test  track  with  30  degree 
side  slopes,  pushing  them  to  ensure 
their  stability. 

Test-drive  supervisor  Tim 
Bradfield  runs  the  trucks  over  simu- 
lated rough  terrain  — jagged,  triangu- 
lar concrete  slabs  and  V-shaped  rail 
tracks.  And  he  takes  5-ton  trucks, 
fully  loaded  with  10,000  pounds  of 
gear,  up  and  down  a  41 -foot  hill  with 
60,  30  and  22  degree  grades,  killing 
the  engine  midway  up  to  check  for 
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brake  and  tire  slippage. 

Before  that,  the  trucks  undergo  a 
batter)  oi  tests,  some  oi  them  at  the 
Anm  \s  tost  center  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.  "The  FMTV  is 
"the  most  thoroughly  tested  tactical 
vehicle  on  the  market  today,"  Mauser 
said, 

"Collectively,  the  trucks  underwent 
almost  one  million  miles  of  testing  on 
the  Army's  most  punishing  test  tracks, 
and  airlifts  by  helicopters  traveling  at 
100  knots,  to  prove  their  performance. 
ruggedness  and  durability,"  Hauser 
said. 

Certain  airdrop-capable  models  of 
the  FMTV  were  loaded  aboard  C- 1 30 
transport  aircraft  within  10  minutes 
and  built  back  up  after  hitting  the 
ground,  Hauser  said.  The  FMTVs 
windows  and  windshield  fold  down, 
and  some  portions  of  the  truck  are 
disassembled. 

Additionally,  the  vehicles  were  tied 
down  on  rail  cars  and  subjected  to 
"dead-head"  testing,  that  is,  a  blockage 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  railcar 
carrying  the  FMTVs  and  another 
railcar  was  rammed  into  the  obstacle  to 
see  how  the  FMTVs  respond  to 
impact. 

In  field  usage  of  the  vehicles,  some 
were  shipped  to  Egypt  for  exercise 
Bright  Star,  and  they  performed  in 
Bosnia  and  were  involved  in  hurricane 
relief  efforts  in  Nicaragua,  Hauser 
said. 

Army  acquisition  executive  Paul 
Hoeper  gave  Stewart  and  Stevenson 
the  go-ahead  last  September  to  manu- 
facture the  Al  version  of  the  trucks. 
The  Al  incorporates  a  more  powerful 
diesel  engine,  improved  transmission 
and  anti-lock  brake  system.  It  also  has 


TACOM's  SPC  Jeremy  Barbee  tests  the  Interactive  Electronic  Technical  Manual,  a 
computerized  maintenance  system  that's  part  of  the  new  FMTV  A1  vehicles. 


added  anticorrosive  protection, 
computerized  engine  diagnostics  and 
some  40  upgrades  resulting  from 
recommendations  from  soldiers  in  the 
field  [see  related  story]. 

The  Als  will  have  more  steel,  to 
reinforce  areas  that  proved  to  be  weak 
against  the  strains  of  loaded-down 
combat  forces.  Other  fixes  include  re- 
engineered  galvanized-steel  wind- 
shield frames;  reinforced  bumper 
brackets;  stronger,  thicker  door  hinges; 
windshield  wipers  with  eight  pressure 
points  instead  of  four;  a  brush  guard  at 
the  vehicle's  front  to  protect  the 
hydraulic  cables  when  the  vehicle  goes 
through  heavy  brush;  and  improve- 
ments to  the  automatic  tire  inflation 
system. 

Nearly  8,000  Al  models  are  to  be 
produced  by  2002,  said  the  PEO's 
FMTV  project  manager,  COL  Robert 
Lees,  at  the  U.S.  Tank-automotive  and 
Armaments  Command  in  Warren, 
Mich. 

First  fielding  is  expected  to  begin 
during  the  third-quarter  of  2000,  and 


soldiers  from  the  1 1th  Signal  Brigade 
at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  are  expected 
to  be  the  first  to  receive  them,  Lees 
said. 

"As  much  as  we'd  like  to  say  we 
understand  the  soldier  and  his  vehicle, 
we  don't,"  Hauser  admitted.  "Initially, 
we  had  a  lot  of  problems  with  the  first 
FMTVs.  For  example,  soldiers  put  500 
pounds  of  gear  up  on  the  roof  tarps. 
We  didn't  know  the  roofs  would  be 
used  for  that. 

"We've  sent  our  people  out  to  the 
field  to  talk  to  soldiers  so  they  could 
communicate  their  problems,"  Hauser 
said.  "I've  had  soldiers  write  e-mails  to 
me.  They  have  a  lot  of  questions.  And 
there  have  been  some  accolades.  And 
we've  invited  soldiers  out  here  to  tell 
us  face  to  face  what  we  can  do  to  help 
them." 

Immediately  before  a  unit  receives 
the  FMTVs,  Stewart  and  Stevenson 
sets  up  an  orientation,  and  it  trains 
mechanics  at  the  unit  and  depot  level, 
Hauser  said.  "Mechanics  may  perceive 
they'll  have  difficulties  with  the  new 
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Fitting  truck  cabs  with  consoles  and  other  compo- 
nents is  one  of  the  final  assembly  steps. 

Al  version  because  of  its  hydraulics  and  electron- 
ics. But  the  new  Integrated  Electronic  Technical 
Manual  will  tell  them  what  to  repair. 

"And  every  major  Army  installation  has  a 
field  service  person  who  can  answer  questions  and 
troubleshoot  anything  that  mechanics  at  the  unit 
and  depot  level  can't,"  Hauser  said. 

In  December,  TACOM  automotive  mainte- 
nance technician  CW3  Rod  Rowley  and  two 
soldiers  from  TACOM's  Maintenance  and  Proce- 
dures shop  were  at  the  Sealy  plant  to  validate  the 
integrity  of  the  CD-ROM-based  IETM. 

The  maintenance  demonstration  is  part  of  the 
Army's  procurement  process,  Rowley  said. 
"Soldiers  who  will  maintain  the  Al  model  using 
the  IETM  go  through  a  selective  list  of  procedures 
to  see  if  they  can  maintain  the  vehicle  without 
contractor  intervention." 

"We're  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  improved 
vehicle  has  proven  operational  more  than  98 
percent  of  the  time,"  Hauser  said.  "It  says  our 
field-service  people  are  working  closely  with 
soldiers,  and  parts  are  getting  to  the  field  quickly. 
Bottom  line  is,  comparing  the  old  Army  truck  to 
the  FMTV  is  like  comparing  a  Model  T  to  a 
BMW.  There  is  no  comparison."    □ 


Soldiers  anil  the  FMTV: 
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ORE  than  7,600  original- 
model  Family  of  Medium 
Tactical  Vehicle  trucks, 
known  as  the  A0  models,  have 
been  delivered  to  units  Army  wide 
since  January  1996  as  part  of  a  $1.4 
billion,  five-year  contract  with  the 
Stewart  and  Stevenson  Company  of 
Houston,  Texas. 

The  A0  trucks  began  replacing  the 
Army's  aging,  30-year-old  fleet  of  2.5- 
ton  and  5-ton  trucks,  whose  parts  were 
becoming  obsolete,  said  CW5  Buster 
Simmons  Jr.,  chief  of  U.S.  Army 
Special  Operations  Command's 
Materiel  Maintenance  Center  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. 

"Parts  were  no  longer  being 
manufactured,"  he  said,  "so  mainte- 
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A  contractor  employee  at  Fort  Bragg's 
Materiel  Management  Center  works  on 
the  driveshaft  of  an  FMTV. 


Soldiers 
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nance  and  repair  costs  were  high." 
Additionally,  the  old  trucks  didn't 
comply  with  1998  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  standards. 

The  FMTVs,  all  automatic,  come  in 
14  variations  of  2.5-ton  cargo  and  van 
models  and  5-ton  cargo,  tractor,  van, 
wrecker,  tanker  and  dump-truck 
models. 

Eighty  percent  commonality  of 
parts  —  same  engines,  transmissions, 
drivelines,  power  trains,  tires,  cabs  — 
in  the  new  trucks  is  expected  to  save 
the  Army  millions  of  dollars  in 
maintenance  costs.  Lighter-weight 
construction  will  cut  fuel  costs  dra- 
matically, too,  Army  officials  said. 

The  vehicle's  cab-over  design  — 
in  which  engine,  fluids  and  hydraulics 
are  all  accessible  in  one  place,  under 
the  cab  —  makes  regular  maintenance 
much  easier,  said  Stewart  and 
Stevenson  spokesman  Paul  Justice. 

Justice  said  the  FMTV  program 
initially  experienced  some  bad  press 
following  1 3  accidents  involving  A0- 
model  trucks.  One  of  the  accidents 
resulted  in  a  rollover  attributed  to  a 
driveline  design  flaw. 

A  March  1998  safety  message  to 
drivers  noted  that  the  vehicles  can 
operate  at  fairly  high  highway  speeds. 
But  at  the  45-  to  58-mph  range,  they 
found  a  resonance  or  vibration  in  the 
engine-transmission-driveshaft  combi- 
nation. The  vibration  stressed  the 
truck's  u-joints,  which  could  cause  the 
driveshaft  to  fail. 

"Our  platoon  has  12  original- 
model  FMTV  M-1083  5-ton  trucks 


irM-1088  tractors,"  said  SGT 
Ellhue  Bowles,  a  motor  transporta- 
tion operator  with  the  528th  Special 
Operations  Support  Battalion  at  Fort 
Bragg. 

"Before  the  recall,  we  were  al- 
lowed to  operate  the  vehicles  at  55 
mph,  and  we  didn't  have  any  real 
problems.  When  the  'safety  gram' 
came  down  because  of  the  vehicle 
mishaps,  we  had  to  drop  our  speed  to 
30  mph.  That  was  18  months  ago." 

Stewart  and  Stevenson  subcontrac- 
tors continue  to  upgrade  AO-model 
FMTVs  to  reinforce  the  vehicles' 
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Ease  of  access  to  critical  systems  is  one 
of  the  FMTVs  best  features,  according 
to  soldiers  in  the  field. 


drivelines  and  u-joints.  Besides  the 
company's  own  on-site  retrofit 
facility,  co-located  with  its  assembly 
facility  in  Sealy,  Texas,  retrofit 
centers  are  located  throughout  the 
Army. 

In  December  three  were  operating 


CW5  Buster  L.  Simmons  Jr.,  chief  of  Army  Special  Operations  Command's  Materiel 
Management  Center,  confers  with  mechanics  at  a  Fort  Bragg  FMTV  retrofit  center. 
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at  Fort  Bragg,  where  soldiers 
from  the  528th  awaited 
retrofit  of  some  375  vehicles. 

Once  the  vehicles  are 
retrofitted,  soldiers  can  drive 
them  at  normal  operating 
speeds,  after  completing 
several  simple  checks  and 
displaying  a  black  letter  "D" 
in  the  vehicles'  windshields 
so  MPs  know  they're  good  to 
go,  Simmons  said. 

As  of  Dec.  1,  40  percent, 
about  4,100,  of  the  Army's 
FMTVs  had  been  retrofitted, 
said  COL  Robert  Lees, 
FMTV  program  manager  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Tank-automo- 
tive and  Armaments  Com- 
mand in  Warren,  Mich. 
Retrofit  had  been  completed 
in  Korea;  Hawaii;  Fort  Myer, 
Va.;  and  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 
Some  6,000  FMTVs  re- 
mained to  be  retrofitted,  Lees 
said. 

Fixes  were  to  be  complete 
at  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.;  Fort  Stewart, 
Ga.;  and  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
in  February,  Lees  said.  The 
target  date  for  retrofit 
completion  Armywide  is  in  June. 

At  Fort  Bragg,  90  percent  of 
USASOC's  vehicles  had  been  fixed  by 
December,  Simmons  said. 

It's  fair  to  say  that  special  opera- 
tions soldiers  are  perhaps  among  the 
toughest  soldiers  to  convince  that 
FMTVs  are  in  the  Army's  —  and  their 
—  best  interest. 

The  528th  was  the  first  on  Fort 
Bragg  to  receive  the  original  A0 
models,  in  1996.  As  such,  "we've  had 
all  the  headaches,"  said  Bowles, 
referring  to  numerous  glitches  he  and 
other  unit  soldiers  experienced.  Their 
"headaches"  included  alternator, 
battery  and  headlight  failures. 

Other  problems  —  such  as  bent 


A  soldier  from  the  Fort  Bragg-based  528th  Special  Opera 
tions  Support  Battalion  demonstrates  the  FMTV's  hydrau 
lically  operated  tire-replacement  system. 


tail-light  brackets,  doors  and  tailgates 
—  are  primarily  due  to  the  large 
number  of  aluminum  parts  that  replace 
the  sturdier  steel  parts  of  the  Army's 
old  trucks. 

"In  Korea  the  alternator  caught  fire 
on  one  truck,  and  if  we  slammed  the 
door  too  hard,  the  windshield  popped 
out.  We  had  to  replace  five  wind- 
shields," said  the  528th' s  SPC  Justin 
Tracy. 

In  the  Korea  exercise,  rear  bumpers 
came  off  in  some  instances  when 
drivers  failed  to  raise  the  trucks'  mud 
flaps  before  backing  up.  When  the 
flaps  are  down,  the  wheels  ride  over 
them,  putting  so  much  pressure  on  the 
bumper  it  tears  off,  Tracy  said. 


On  an  exercise  in  Egypt, 
Bowles  said,  the  tool  boxes  on 
nine  FMTVs  were  broken 
into,  with  the  locks  still  in 
place.  Because  of  the  lock 
design,  perpetrators  can  break 
in  with  a  screwdriver. 

Other  Fort  Bragg  soldiers 
said  the  truck  is  too  high  and 
they  dislike  using  the 
vehicle's  built-in  ladder  to 
climb  into  the  cargo  bay. 

In  the  Army's  old  familiar 
trucks,  soldiers  used  the  steel 
loops  under  each  taillight  to 
pull  themselves  up  into  their 
vehicle's  cargo  area. 

"There's  a  reason  why  the 
Army  designed  the  FMTV 
high,"  said  Simmons.  "It's 
more  like  European-designed 
trucks,  with  the  cab-over 
design,  and  built  high  off  the 
ground  to  clear  the  terrain 
they'll  encounter." 

Bowles  questioned  why 
the  truck  design  is  such  that 
when  a  .50-caliber  ring  mount 
is  in  place  —  in  whichever 
vehicle  is  designated  the  gun 
truck  —  there's  no  room  for  a 
radio  in  the  vehicle.  "The 
vehicle  that  needs  a  radio  the  most  is 
the  gun  truck,"  he  said. 

Simmons,  who  said  every  identi- 
fied problem  in  the  original  A0  model 
will  be  fixed  in  the  newer  model  Al, 
explained  that  contractors  offered  on- 
site  corrections  to  the  ring  mount 
problem  months  ago,  but  some  units 
have  yet  to  schedule  appointments  to 
have  the  mount  re-engineered. 

Other  soldiers  cited  difficulties 
communicating  between  soldiers  in  the 
cab  and  cargo  area. 

"You  can't  just  look  around  behind 
you  and  talk  to  guys  in  the  cargo  bay 
like  you  could  in  the  old  trucks,"  said 
Bowles.  A  toggle  switch  has  since 
been  added,  which  allows  soldiers  in 
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the  cargo  area  u>  buzz  soldiers  in  the 
(.-.ib.  alerting  them  to  pull  over. 

'Tve  been  mad  at  the  FMTV  a  few 
times,  believe  me,"  Simmons  said. 
"The  biggest  problem  was  getting 
someone  to  own  up  to  identified  Haws. 

"But  the  manufacturer  has  done  a 
^ood  job  of  going  In  the  field  and 
talking  to  soldiers  to  find  out  what 
needs  to  be  done,"  he  said.  "And  the 
soldiers  —  like  those  at  Fort  Bragg  — 
completely  overwhelmed  them  with 
their  recommendations." 

What  soldiers  do  like  about  the 
FMTV  is  its  comfortable  ride,  a 
shorter  turning  radius  that  makes  it 
more  maneuverable,  and  the  recently 
improved  cargo  roof.  The  pitch  of  the 
tarp-over-steel  bow  was  increased  and 
replaced  tarp  over  aluminum,  after  a 
number  of  the  cargo  roofs  collapsed 
under  heavy  loads  [see  accompanying 
ston]. 

While  criticism  of  the  new  vehicles 
is  difficult  to  ignore,  Simmons  said, 
"It's  like  a  new  model  car  that  devel- 
ops some  problems  when  it's  first 
offered  to  the  public  and  has  to  be 
recalled." 

"That's  basically  what  we  did," 
said  Justice,  "much  like  commercial 
auto  manufacturers  do  after  a  new 
model  vehicle  has  been  introduced  and 
is  driven  by  thousands  of  people. 
Sometimes  there  are  kinks  to  work 
out." 

Justice  assures  soldiers  that  once 
corrections  have  been  made,  "FMTVs 
will  be  the  best  trucks  soldiers  have 
ever  had." 

Throughout  the  production  and 
fielding  process  the  company  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  listen  to  what 
soldiers  are  saying  and  change  what 
needs  to  be  changed,  Simmons  said. 

SGT  Robert  Becker,  shop  foreman 
for  the  528th' s  Company  A  at  Fort 
Bragg,  said:  "We  have  a  toll-free 
assistance  number  that  puts  us  in  touch 
with  Stewart  and  Stevenson  represen- 


lalives  who  Will  come  out  and  help  us 

trouWeshoot,  And  the  vehicles  with 
problems  gel  fixed  relatively  quickly." 

It's  important  to  note  that  none  of 
the  A  I  model  FMTVs  were  yet  in  the 
field  at  this  writing,  so  input  from 
soldiers  concerning  the  upgraded 
models  was  not  available. 

"The  Army  didn't  just  come  up 
with  design  ideas  for  a  new  truck  out 
of  the  blue,"  said  Simmons,  who's 
been  part  of  the  FMTV  program  since 
its  inception.  Getting  out  kinks  is  a 
natural  part  of  ensuring  soldiers  have 
the  best  possible  equipment,  he  said. 

The  old  800-series  trucks,  reputed 
to  be  among  the  best  inventions  ever 
for  the  Army,  weren't  without  prob- 
lems after  initial  fielding  either,  he 
said.  In  fact,  "there  were  four  versions 
of  that  vehicle.  And  when  the  Humvee 
was  first  introduced,  broken  bolts  were 
a  common  problem. 

"We  had  to  take  the  whole 
engine  out  of  the  Humvee  if  the 
starter  bolt  broke  off,"  Simmons 
said. 

Simmons  said  he  knows  that 
some  soldiers  remain  disgruntled 
about  the  FMTV,  but  he  believes 
it's  because  they're  uninformed 
about  changes  that  have  already 
been  made  or  that  are  being 
made. 

"What's  not  so  widely 
known  is  that  the  Army's  old  5- 
ton  trucks  were  involved  in  428 
accidents,  128  of  them  roll-overs 
that  killed  41  soldiers  and  13 
civilians,  between  1992  and 
1995,"  said  LTC  William 
Wheelehan,  a  Pentagon  spokes- 
man for  FMTV.  "When  the 
Army  chose  to  develop  new 
trucks,  safety  was  a  key  con- 
cern." 


The  FMTV's  cab-over  design  allows 
soldiers  to  work  on  the  truck's  op- 
erating systems  without  having  to 
crawl  beneath  the  vehicle. 


Noted  difficulties  aside,  the 
original  AO  model  FMTV  "dc n 

strated  more  than  double  the  contra  I 
specified  reliability  requirements  for 
some  variants,"  according  to  informa 

tion  published  by  Stewart  and 
Stevenson.  Those  results  prompted  the 
Army  to  almost  double  the  standards 
for  the  A I  model  FMTVs,  said  Justice. 

The  contract  required  that  the  A I 
operate  for  5,500  miles  without  any 
hardware  failure.  During  those  tests, 
the  vehicles  recorded  more  than  1 3,000 
failure-free  miles. 

"When  I  came  in  the  Army  25 
years  ago,  we  bitched  about  the  deuce- 
and-a-half  that  had  been  in  the  inven- 
tory for  1 5  years,  and  it  was  the  most 
dependable  vehicle,"  said  CW4  Joseph 
Brown,  the  Reserve  maintenance 
officer  in  Simmons  shop  at  Fort  Bragg. 
"The  FMTV  will  find  its  place  too  — 
in  time."  □ 
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The  FMTV  Family 


Curb  Weight  (lb/kg) 
Length  (in/mm) 
Width  (in/mm) 
Height    Oper.  (in/mm) 

Air  Trans,  (in/mm) 
Wheelbase  (in/mm) 
Range  (Min.  Gr.Wt.)  (mi/km)  | 
Approach  Angle 
Departure  Angle 
Payload 

Towed  Load  (lb/kg) 
Inside  Cargo  Bed 


I 


I 


2.5  Ton,  Standard  Cargo 

16,699  lb                       7,575  kg 
253  in                       6,420  mm 

96  in 

2,438  mm 

112  in 

105.5  in 

2,845  mm 
2,680  mm 

153.5  in 

3,900  mm 

400+  mi 

645+  km 

Model  No. 


J 


1 

Length  (in/mm) 

Width  (in/mm) 


149  in 
91  in 


3,784  mm 
2,314  mm 


M1078A1 


5.0  Ton,  Standard  Cargo  With  MHE 


\ 


I 

I 


Curb  Weight  (lb/kg) 
Length  (in/mm) 
Width  (in/mm) 
Height    Oper.  (in/mm) 

Air  Trans,  (in/mm) 
Wheelbase  (in/mm) 
Range  (Min.  Gr.Wt.)  (mi/km)  | 
Approach  Angle 
Departure  Angle 
Payload 

Towed  Load  (lb/kg) 
Inside  Cargo  Bed 


23,877  lb 

306  in 

96  in 


112  in 

105.5  in 

177  in 

300+  mi 

40° 

36° 

10,0001b 

Model  No. 


Length  (in/mm) 
Width  (in/mm) 


21,0001b 
170  in 
91  in 


10,831  kg 
7,782  mm 
2,438  mm 
2,845  mm 
2,680  mm 
4,500  mm 
483+  km 


4,536  kg 
9,526  kg 
4,318  mm 
2,314  mm 


J 


M1084A1 


5.0  Ton,  Expansible  Van 


Curb  Weight  (lb/kg) 
Length  (in/mm) 
Width  (in/mm) 
Height    Oper.  (in/mm) 


I 


Air  Trans,  (in/mm) 
Wheelbase  (in/mm) 
Range  (Min.  Gr.Wt.)  (mi/km)  | 
Approach  Angle 
Departure  Angle 
Payload 

Towed  Load  (lb/kg) 
Inside  Cargo  Bed 


I 

Length  (in/mm) 

Width  (in/mm) 


28,847  lb 

390  in 

96  in 

145  in 

105.5  in 

216.5  in 

300+  mi 


5,000  lb 

21,0001b 

N/A 

N/A 


40° 
22 


13,085  kg 
9,927  mm 
2,438  mm 
3,684  mm 
2,680  mm 
5,500  mm 
483+  km 


2,268  kg 
9,596  kg 
N/A 
N/A 


Model  No. 


I 


M1087A1  (Note  4) 


40° 

40° 

5,000  lb 

2,268  kg 

12,0001b 

5,443  kg 

2.5  Ton,  Van 

18,181  lb 

8,247  kg 

263  in 

6,682  mi 

96  in 

2,438  mr 

143  in 
105.5  in 

3,630  mr 
2,680  mr 

153.5  in 

3,900  mr 

400+  mi 

645+  km 

40° 

40° 

5,000  lb 

2,268  kg 

12,000  lb 

5,443  kg 

N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 

M1079A1 

5.0 Ton,  Long  Chassis 


17,294  lb 

7,845  kg 

349  in 

8,860  mi 

96  in 

2,438  mi 

112  in 

105.5  in 

2,845  mi 
2,680  mr 

177  in 

4,500  mi 

300+  mi 

483+  km; 

40° 

20° 
See  Note  2 

21,0001b 
N/A 
N/A 


9,596  kg 

N/A 

N/A 


M1096A1 


5.0 Ton,  Long  Cargo  With  Mi 


25,106  lb 

11,388  k 

381  in 

9,687  mr 

96  in 

2,438  mr 

112  in 

105.5  in 

2,845  mr 
2,680  mr 

216.5  in 

5,500  mr 

300+  mi 

483+  km 

40° 

21° 

10,0001b 

4,536  kg 

21,0001b 

9,596  kg 

244  in 
91  in 

6,204  mr 
2,314  mr 

M1086A1 

ffli^B3 


5.0  Ton 

19,797  lb 

274  in 

96  in 

112  in 

105.5  in 

161  in 


Standard  Cargo 


8,980  kg 
6,960  mm 
2,438  mm 
2,845  mm 
2,680  mm 
4,100  mm 


M1083  A1 


5.0  Ton,  Standard  Long  Cargo 


21,036  lb 

9,542  kg 

349  in 

8,860  mm 

96  in 

2,438  mm 

112  in 
105.5  in 

2,845  mm 
2,680  mm 

177  in 

4,500  mm 

300+  mi 

483+  km 

40° 

20° 

10,000  lb 

4,536  kg 

21,0001b 

9,526  kg 

244  in 
91  in 

6,204  mm 
2,314  mm 

M1085 A1 

5.0  Ton,  Tractor 


18,840  lb 

281  in 

96  in 

112  in 

105.5  in 
161  in 


300+  mi 

483+  km 

300+  mi 

40 

40 

60 

44° 

8,546  kg 
7,140  mm 
2,438  mm 
2,845  mm 
2,680  mm 
4,100  mm 
483+  km 


M1088A1 


5.0  Ton,  Fuel  Tanker 

24,394  lb  11,065  kg 

317  in  8,054  mm 

96  in  2,438  mm 

112  in  2,845  mm 

105.5  in  2,680  mm 

177  in  4,500  mm 

300+  mi  483+  km 


40° 
40° 


10,5751b 


4,797  kg 


N/A  N/A 

N/A  N/A 

M1091  A1  (Note  4) 


<#■ 

OO 

5.0  Ton, 

Dump 

22,178  lb 

10,060  kg 

286  in 

7,266  mm 

96  in 

2,438  mm 

119  In 

3,030  mm 

105.5  in 

2,680  mm 

161  in 

4,100  mm 

300+  mi 

483+  km 

40 
44 


10,0001b 

4,536  kg 

— 

10,0001b 

4,536  kg 

21,0001b 

9,596  kg 

See  Note  1 

21,0001b 

9,526  kg 

170  in 
91  in 

4,318  mm 
2,314  mm 

N/A                       N/A 
N/A                       N/A 

N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 

M1090A1 


5.0  Ton,  Wrecker 


34,773  lb 

15,773  kg 

366  in 

9,305  mm 

96  in 

2,438  mm 

112  in 

2,845  mm 

105.5  in 

2,680  mm 

209  in 

5,300  mm 

300+  mi 

483+  km 

40° 

40 

See  Note  3 

36,836  lb 
N/A 
N/A 


16,709  kg 

N/A 

N/A 


M1089A1 


2.5  Ton  Trailer 


6,510  lb 

2,953  kg 

209.5  in 

5,321  mm 

96  in 

2,438  mm 

79  in 
79  in 

2,007  mm 
2,007  mm 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

25° 

5,000  lb 

2,268  kg 

N/A 

149  in 
91  in 


3,784  mm 
2,314  mm 


5.0  Ton  Trailer 

9,200  lb 

4,173  kg 

230.5  in 

5,855  mm 

96  in 
82.5  in 
82.5  in 

2,438  mm 
2,095.5  mm 
2,095.5  mm 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

38.1° 

10,0001b 

4,536  kg 

N/A 

170  in 
91  in 


4,318  mm 
2,314  mm 


M1082 


M1095 


Notes 

1)  Towed  Load  -  60,710  lb  (27,538  kg)  Fifth  Wheel 
Vertical  Load  (Payload)  -  25,000  lb  (11,340  kg) 

2)  Payload  -  Consult  Factory 

3)  Payload  (Lift  &  Tow  Stinger)  - 11 ,000  lb  (4,990  kg) 

4)  Consult  factory  for  production  availability  and 
specifications 

Note:  Specifications  are  subject  to  change  without  notice 
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Focus  on  People 


Compiled  by  Heike  Hasenauer 


Hill 
concocts 
tales  of 
super- 
heroes  and 
daring 
adventures 
in  outer 
space  for 
the  strip 
"Dog-Faced 
Soldiers. " 


Hill:  Cartoonist  for  The  Signal 


SGT  Mark  Hill,  a  generator  mechanic  with  Company 
C,  67th  Signal  Battalion,  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  also 
draws  a  weekly  comic  strip  for  the  post's  newspaper, 
The  Signal. 

Hill  spends  a  few  hours  during  the  week  concocting 
wild  tales  of  superheroes  and  daring  adventures  in 
outer  space  for  the  strip  "Dog-Faced  Soldiers." 

Inspired  as  a  boy  by  the  "Star  Wars"  sequel  "The 
Empire  Strikes  Back,"  Hill  became  a  devoted  science- 
fiction  fan  and  comic-book  collector. 

Now  29,  Hill  hopes  to  have  a  full-length  comic 
adventure  published.  It  features  anthropomorphic-ani- 
mal superheroes  who  team  up  to  save  the  universe.  — 
Fort  Gordon  Public  Affairs  Office 


WHEN  Luis  Lozada  was  a  pediatric  doctor  special- 
izing in  the  treatment  of  premature  and  critically 
ill  newborns  in  Cuba,  he  won  the  lottery.  But  money 
wasn't  the  jackpot;  he  won  his  freedom.  A  U.S. -Cuban 
immigration  agreement  guaranteed  visas  to  Cuban 
citizens  who  won  the  lottery  in  1995,  allowing  them  to 
immigrate  to  the  United  States. 

But  Lozada,  who  had  earned  400  Cuban  pesos 


monthly  (roughly  $3.50),  knew  he  couldn't  begin  a  new 
life  without  money.  So  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Today  he's  SPC  Lozada  and  a  dental  assistant  at 
the  Dental  Activity  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  "I  am  overjoyed 
to  be  able  to  raise  my  family  in  such  a  wonderful  place," 
Lozada  said.  "I'm  grateful  for  my  Army  job,  too,  because 
the  service  provides  everything  I  need  to  raise  my  family 
successfully." 

Soon  after  arriving  in  the  United  States  Lozada's 
two-year-old  daughter,  Aurora,  became  very  ill  and 
required  immediate  medical  treatment,  he  said.  She'd 
been  sick  in  Cuba,  but  nobody  could  determine  the 
cause. 

Doctors  here,  using  modern  medical  equipment 
and  technology,  discovered  Aurora  had  a  malformed 
kidney  and  bladder  and  required  surgery.  "The  opera- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible  in  Cuba,"  Lozada 
said. 

"At  first  I  thought  the  transition  from  doctor  to  dental 
assistant  would  be  difficult  for  Lozada,"  said  SFC 
Guadalupe  Escobar-Shank,  NCOIC  of  Bernheim  Den- 
tal Clinic  at  Fort  Benning.  "After  getting  to  know  him  and 
watching  him  work  with  patients,  I  realized  that  he  gets 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  helping  patients  in 
general." 

Lozada  said  he  wants  to  be  a  doctor  again  and  is 
currently  studying  to  pass  medical  board  exams.  "I  hope 
to  again  do  what  I  love  most,  help  little  babies.  Other 
than  family,  my  job  is  the  only  thing  I  miss  about  Cuba." 
—  Michele  Hanson,  Fort  Benning  PAO 

CPT  Jim  Gregory  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C., 
from  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  in  October  for  a  day-long 
shoot  with  NBC  Channel  4's  Jill  Slye  King,  producer  of 
the  nationally-syndicated  sports  show  "The  George 
Michael  Sports  Machine." 

Gregory's  "local-boy-done-good"  success  story  — 
he's  a  native  of  Dumfries,  Va.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Army  World-Class  Athlete  Program  —  aired  on  Chan- 
nel 4  in  December. 

The  2000  Olympic 
hopeful  competes  forthe 
Army  in  modern  pentath- 
lon —  a  five-sport  event 
that  includes  fencing, 
running,  swimming, 
shooting  and  horseback 
riding. 

The  29-year-old  sol- 
dier headed  the  four-man 
U.S.  Modern  Pentathlon 
team  that  won  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Conseil  In- 
ternational du  Sport 

Lozada  (right):  From 
Cuba  to  freedom. 
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Militaire  competition  in  Warsaw, 
Poland,  in  August.  Gregory  also 
won  the  individual  silver  medal 
there.  His  accomplishments  were 
featured  in  a  Sept.  26  cover  story 
in  the  Washington  Post's  Prince 
William  Extra. 

This  wasn't  Gregory's  first  tele- 
vision exposure.  As  the  alternate 
to  the  lone  U.S.  pentathlete  at  the 
1996  Olympics,  he  found  himself 
under  the  lights  and  in  front  of  the 
cameras. 

"Even  though  I  was  a  reserve 
athlete,  I  still  had  a  lot  of  exposure 
to  the  media.  Our  team  manager 
was  Dolph  Lundgren,  so  I  did  some 
media  stuff  with  him  to  promote  the 
sport.  That  was  a  really  neat  expe- 
rience," said  Gregory. 

To  be  prepared  for  the  local 
shoot,  Gregory  brought  all  his  military  and  World-Class 
Athlete  uniforms,  as  well  as  his  fencing  gear  and  air 
pistol.  His  dress  blue  riding  uniform  includes  custom- 
ized jodhpur  pants  and  knee-high  black  boots. 

The  Montgomery  County  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  hosted  the  TV  shoot's  riding  sequence  at 
the  Potomac  Horse  Center  in  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  pro- 
viding a  horse  for  Gregory  and  an  indoor  riding  ring  with 
jumps. 

Gregory  arrived  a  day  early  to  "recon  the  site,  ride 
the  horse  and  meet  the  jumping  instructor,"  he  said. 
Next  day,  after  the  on-camera  interview,  he  gave  a 
riding  demonstration,  taking  the  horse  over  several 
jumps. 

Then  it  was  off  to  Rock  Creek  Park  in  downtown 
Washington,  where  the  cameraman  followed  Gregory, 
now  changed  into  his  battle  dress  uniform,  as  he  dem- 
onstrated some  typical  Army  physical  training.  Then,  he 
quickly  changed  into  his  Army  World-Class  Athlete 
warm-ups  to  do  some  jogging  on 
the  mall,  with  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  U.S.  Capitol 
in  the  background. 

"At  one  point  a  small  crowd 
gathered  to  watch  me  run,  which 
I  found  amusing.  I  had  to  fight  to 
keep  a  straight  face  while  run- 
ning past  the  camera,"  said  Gre- 
gory. 

"It  was  certainly  a  learning 
experience,  as  well  as  afun  break 
from  training,"  he  said.  "It's  amaz- 
ing to  see  how  much  it  takes  to 
put  together  a  three-minute  tele- 
vision piece.  You  can  practice 
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interviews  until  you're  blue  in  the 
face,  but  until  the  cameraman  is 
actually  filming  you,  you  can't  fathom 
what  it's  like."  —  Harriet  E.  Rice, 
U.S.  Army  Community  and  Family 
Support  Center 
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Gregory:  World-class  athlete  on 
television. 


N  a  little  less  than  two  years 
Yolanda  Ellison,  a  customer-ser- 
vice assistant  with  the  Military  Traf- 
fic Management  Command's  De- 
ployment Support  Command  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  went  from  being  barely 
able  to  jog  a  half-mile  to  completing 
the  26.2-mile  Marine  Corps  Mara- 
thon. 

Today,  the  33-year-old  mother 
of  two  is  ready  to  run  the  Boston 
Marathon. 

"If  Oprah  Winfrey  can  lose  weight 
and  run  a  marathon,  so 
can  I,"  Ellison  said.  Besides,  everyone 
else  in  her  family  enjoyed  physical 
activity.  Herdaughters  dance.  Herhus- 
band,  Robert,  is  a  bodybuilder. 

Her  training  regimen  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Marathon  began  with  a 
short  jog  around  her  home,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  walk.  Robert 
accompanied  her.  "I  did  that  for  a 
week  until  I  could  run  a  mile."  As 
the  weeks  passed,  she  added 
more   distance.    When   she 
reached  five  miles,  Robert  real- 
ized she  could,  indeed,  do  what 
she  set  out  to  do,  and  he  let  her 
do  it  alone. 

Only  1 0  months  after  cir- 
cling her  house,  huffing  and 
puffing  upon  completing  a 
half-mile  jog,  Ellison  entered  and 
completed  the  William  and  Mary 
Half  Marathon  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 
In  the  Marine  Corps  Marathon  she 
placed  3,425th  out  of  13,248  fin- 
ishers. 

Toqualifyforthe  Boston  race, 
Ellison  has  to  shave  20  minutes 
off  her  total  marathon  completion 
time.  "I  have  to  run  under  three 
hours  and  40  minutes.  I'm  sure  I  can 
do  it,  and  I'm  really  excited  about  get- 
ting there."  —  Larry  McCaskill,  MTMC  DSC 
PAO 

Ellison:  Racing  toward  the 
Boston  Marathon. 


If  Oprah 
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HE  National  Training 
Center  Corps  Support 
Battalion  may  be  the  best 
battalion  you've  never 
heard  of,"  said  its  com- 
mander, LTC  Jonathon 
Lake,  and  he  can  list  the  facts  to  back 
up  his  claim. 

With  nearly  1 ,000  soldiers  and 
civilians  assigned,  the  battalion 
supports  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
NTC's  mission  to  provide  world-class 
training  for  the  70,000  active,  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  soldiers  who  come 
to  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  each  year.  The 
battalion's  accomplishments  are  often 
overshadowed  by  the  more  visible 
presence  of  its  customer  units,  the  1 1th 

SPC  Angela  Schleicher  is  a  staff  writer  for  NTC's  news- 
paper, the  Tiefort  Telegraph. 


Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  and  the 
NTC  Operations  Group.  But  the  CSB 
"Desert  Warriors"  are  the  ones  who 
keep  the  installation  running. 

The  battalion  provides  direct 
support  and  general  support  maintenance 
for  the  NTC's  fleet  of  more  than  1 ,200 
vehicles  and  15,000  items  of  equipment, 
and  maintains  equipment  for  NTC's 
tenant  organizations,  especially  the  1 1th 
ACR  opposing  force. 

SPC  Jason  Mosher,  a  wheeled- 
vehicle  mechanic  for  the  3 1  st  Mainte- 
nance Company,  said  the  fleet  contains 
two  full  brigades  worth  of  equipment 
that  sustains  an  operation  tempo  nearly 
four  times  higher  than  the  Army 
average,  and  that  maintaining  this 
equipment  requires  around-the-clock 
operations. 


"I  do  all  the  heavy  work  on  the 
heavy  equipment  transporters  —  like 
pulling  engines,  fixing  transmissions  and 
axles  or  working  on  any  other  large 
component,"  Mosher  said.  "There's  a  lot 
to  do,  but  I  love  my  job." 

CSB  is  task-organized,  and  the 
three  maintenance  companies  have 
been  blended  together  for  optimum 
results. 

"There  is  no  one  MOS  that  is  more 
important  than  another  here,  and  all 
the  jobs  rely  on  each  other,"  Mosher 
said.  "If  I  don't  do  my  job,  other 
soldiers  can't  fulfill  their  mission." 

In  addition  to  its  maintenance 
mission,  the  battalion  operates  a 
supply  support  activity  and  provides 
heavy-equipment  transporter,  or  HET. 
support  for  both  the  I  1  th  ACR  and  the 


Soldiers 


PFC  Raymond  Craig  of  the  31  at  Main- 
tenance Company  directs  SGT 
Donald  Kalawaia  in  hoisting  a 
tracked  vehicle  onto  a  heavy  equip- 
ment transporter. 


A  soldierfrom  the  669th  Maint.  Co. 
welds  components  from  a  light- 
weight vehicle.  Such  repairs  are  a 
daily  occurrence  at  the  NTC. 


Heavy  chains  being  installed  by 
31st  Maint.  Co.  soldiers  help  en- 
sure that  a  tracked  vehicle  loaded 
aboard  a  heavy  equipment  trans- 
porter will  not  shift  as  the  HET 
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training  units  that  come  here  to  train. 

The  battalion  gives  air-ambulance 
support  to  training  units,  the  installa- 
tion and  surrounding  communities,  as 
well  as  providing  aviation  support  for 
both  the  installation  and  the  OPFOR.  It 
also  provides  administrative  support 
for  two  explosive  ordnance  disposal 
detachments,  which  give  EOD  support 
to  the  installation  and  to  cities  through- 
out southern  California. 

Yet  even  with  this  diversity  of 
missions,  direct-support  and  general- 
support  backlogs  are  down  to  3 10  jobs, 
the  lowest  in  recent  history.  In  Decem- 
ber 1998  there  were  l. 350  jobs  back- 
logged. 

"When  the  backlog  is  down.  I  have 
no  trouble  going  home  and  relaxing  at 
the  end  of  the  day."  said  l  LT  George 


Durham  shop  officer  for  the  557th 
Maint.  Co.  "But  when  the  backlog  is 
up,  I  can't  sleep  right,  I  can't  hear 
right  and  all  I  can  think  about  are 
those  numbers." 

This  kind  of  dedication  has  reaped 
some  rewards.  The  Air  Ambulance 
Company  has  won  Forces  Command's 
safety  excellence  award  three  years  in  a 
row,  and  the  battalion  has  won  the 
FORSCOM  supply  excellence  award 
two  years  in  a  row.  In  addition.  Lake 
said,  the  flight-safety  record  is 
excellent,  with  more  than  2,000  safe- 
flight  hours. 

The  CSB  also  saves  Fort  Irwin  $15 
million  annually  in  cost  avoidance 
through  the  rebuilding  of  engines, 
HET  missions  and  asset  redistribution. 

"Our  success  is  a  function  of 


everyone  getting  involved."  said  SGT 
Caesar  Jones,  CSB's  retention  NCO. 
"Our  officers  and  NCOs  take  the  time 
to  discuss  all  the  options  and  provide 
situational  awareness.  That  helps 
soldiers  see  why  they're  doing  what 
they  do  and  shows  them  they're  a  part 
of  something,"  he  said. 

Training  and  maintenance  are 
tough,  dirty  jobs  at  the  NTC.  As  the 
saying  goes.  '"Life  is  hard  in  the 
desert." 

But  thanks  to  CSB's  continuous, 
around-the-clock  efforts,  the  vehicles 
run,  the  troops  train  and  the  NTC 
accomplishes  its  mission  of  providing 
world-class  training  to  a  world-class 
Army. 

As  Durhan  said.  "There's  no 
battalion  I'd  rather  be  in."    □ 
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Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


New  Brigadiers  Receive 
Training 

MORE  than  80  new  brigadier 
generals  and  promotable  colo- 
nels from  the  Army's  active  and 
reserve  components  attended 
the  recent  Brigadier  General 
Training  Conference  here. 

The  conference  featured 
panel  discussions  and  lectures 
by  key  Army  leaders.  Topics 
included  "Soldier  and  Family 
Support,"  "Working  with  Con- 
gress," "The  Army  and  Family 
Member  Education,"  "Army 
Current  Operations  and  Active/ 
Reserve  Component  Integra- 
tion," and  "Senior  Leader 
Wellness." 

"The  conference  is  a  great 
way  to  get  all  the  brigadier  gen- 
eral selectees  together  early  to 
talk  about  their  new  roles  as 
general  officers,"  said  LTG  Rob- 
ert Foley,  commanding  general 
of  Fifth  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  and  a  speaker  dur- 
ing the  conference. 

"The  conference  brings  to- 
gether people  from  different 
backgrounds  and  commands 
and  highlights  the  contributions 


they  can  make.  We  try  to  share 
those  ideas  and  have  the  se- 
nior leaders  present  their  own 
personal  philosophies  about 
what's  important  regarding  the 
subject  of  'generalship,'"  he 
said. 

COL  John  Gingrich,  a  mem- 
ber of  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN 
Eric  Shinseki's  staff,  said  the 
weeklong  training  is  just  one 
more  step  in  an  officer's  career 
development,  similarto  the  pro- 
fessional development  of  any 
soldier,  regardless  of  rank. 

What  separates  this  from 
other  officer  training  is  the  em- 
phasis it  places  on  the  broader 
responsibilities  general  officers 
are  likely  to  face. 

"The  difference  in  going 
from  colonel  to  general  officer 
is  that  you  go  from  being  a 
specialist,  such  as  a  brigade 
commander  or  a  chief  of  staff, 
to  someone  who  has  to  super- 
vise multiple  functions  at  one 
time  in  a  larger  organization," 
Gingrich  said. 

"You  go  from  focusing  on 
the  tactical  and  operational  art 
to  the  strategic  art  of  our  pro- 
fession. These  are  the  people 
who  will  represent  us  in  inter- 
agency operations  and  inter- 


Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Eric  K.  Shinseki  addresses  the  82  senior 
officers  who  attended  the  week-long  BGTC  conference. 
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national  staffs.  When  they're 
seen  as  general  officers,  they're 
seen  as  the  Army.  So  the 
course  focuses  on  this  new  re- 
sponsibility," he  said. 

Spouses  have  a  big  re- 
sponsibility, so  they  play  a  big 
part  in  the  conference,  Foley 
said.  "Spouses  are  involved  in 
a  lot  of  activities  and  events 
that  allow  them  to  tell  the  Army 
story  in  the  civilian  community," 
he  explained. 

Carol  Walker,  the  wife  of 
an  Army  Reserve  colonel,  said 
the  conference  gave  her  an 
opportunity  tell  the  "Reserve 
story"  to  her  active-duty  coun- 
terparts. 

"Though  the  job  and  train- 
ing requirements  are  the  same, 
there's  a  major  difference  be- 
tween the  reserve  and  active- 
duty  forces,"  she  said.  "One  of 
the  major  challenges  we  as 
reserve-component  spouses 
face  is  that  our  husbands  have 
full-time  civilian  jobs  and  mili- 
tary careers.  I  tell  people  that 
my  husband  has  a  very  de- 
manding job  that  takes  up  75 
percent  of  his  time,  and  an  Army 
job  that  takes  another  75  per- 
cent. 

"So  when  the  representa- 
tives from  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve got  to  explain  what  we 
are  all  about,  I  was  very  happy 
that  they  were  trying  to  bridge 
that  gap  of  understanding  within 
the  services,"  she  said.  "I  think 
a  conference  like  this  is  the 
perfect  way  to  do  that." 

MG  Thomas  Plewes,  chief 
of  the  Army  Reserve,  said  there 
have  been  "fractures"  within  the 
Army  in  the  past  because  of 
the  reserve  components  being 
treated  differently  from  the  ac- 
tive force,  so  the  presentations 
for  the  conference  have  been 
deliberately  structured  to  cor- 
rect that  separation. 

"We're  doing  this  con- 
sciously in  an  effort  to  try  to  get 
all  our  components  a  little  closer 


Army  civilian  employee  Jim 
Staege  (left)  gets  a  last  adjust- 
ment before  entering  the  25th 
Inf.  Div.  gas  chamber. 

together,"  he  said,  "and  I've 
gotten  great  feedback  from  our 
Reservists  and  National  Guard 
members.  This  conference  has 
been  a  very  good  opportunity 
for  all  of  them."— SPC  Christo- 
pher J.  Dunphy,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth Public  Affairs  Office 


Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 


Soldiers,  Civilians  Train 
Together 

FIFTEEN  membersof  the  599th 
Transportation  Group,  most  of 
them  civilians,  recently  com- 
pleted nuclear,  biological  and 
chemical  training  here. 

Once  they  were  properly 
suited  up,  the  599th  team  mem- 
bers entered  the  25th  Infantry 
Division's  gas  chamber,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  CS,  "tear 
gas."  While  inside,  they  per- 
formed jumping  jacks,  then  left 
the  chamber  after  a  few  min- 
utes. 

"The  goal  of  the  training 
was  to  develop  confidence  in 
the  equipment,"  said  COL  John 
H.  Bordwell  Jr.,  the  group's 
commander.  "It's  my  responsi- 
bility to  ensure  that  our  soldiers 
and  civilians  get  the  training 

Soldiers 


that  will  keep  them  alive  once 
we  get  where  we're  going." 

The  599th,  part  of  the  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand, is  made  up  mostly  of 
civilians.  Those  taking  the  NBC 
training  are  designated  "emer- 
gency essential"  and  routinely 
deploy  on  military  exercises. 
They  wear  BDUs  and  perform 
Common  Task  Training  with  ac- 
tive-duty unit  members. 

Team  members  recently  re- 
turned from  Thailand  and  East 
Timor,  where  they  had  been 
supporting  Operation  Stabilize. 
—  Joseph  Bonfiglio,  599th 
Trans.  Grp.  PAO 


Schofield  Barracks 


Hawaii  Medics  Earn  the 
EFMB 

Explosives  and  sniper  fire  — 
blanks  in  this  case  —  echoed 
around  the  four  25th  Inf.  Div. 
medics  as  they  struggled  in 
chest-high  water  to  keep  the 
"wounded"  soldier  on  the 
stretcher.  Their  arms  and  backs 
burned  underthe  weight  of  their 
1 50-pound  "casualty."  The  pain 
was  so  intense  it  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  some  partici- 
pants. 

But  none  of  the  soldiers 
stopped. 

"I'm  OK.  It's  just  heavy  as 
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hell,"  said  SPCBrandieEntrekin 
of  Company  C,  725th  Main  Sup- 
port Battalion,  as  she  wiped 
tears  and  sweat  from  her  face 
with  her  muddy  BDU  sleeve. 
Despite  an  injured  right  knee 
and  a  limp  caused  by  a  sore 
ankle,  she  grabbed  her  end  of 
the  litter  and  hobbled  on. 

Before  getting  this  far,  the 
medics  had  to  pass  an  APFT 
and  weapons  qualification,  then 
face  the  most  difficult  challenge 
to  qualification:  a  two-hour  writ- 
ten exam.  Fewer  than  half  of 
them  passed.  The  rest  of  EFMB 
qualification  consists  of  26 
medical  and  24  nonmedical 
tasks  broken  down  into  eight 
test  lanes. 

Three  days  after  passing 
the  written  test,  some  of  the  74 


medics  remaining  may  have 
wished  they'd  been  one  of  the 
86  early  "no-goes."  If  they  had 
failed  earlier,  they  wouldn't  be 
in  the  mess  they  found  them- 
selves in  now. 

The  pain  was  evident  in 
each  soldier's  mud-covered 
face.  After  carrying  the  "casu- 
alty" above  their  heads  through 
chest-high  water  that  left  them 
barely  able  to  stand,  they  now 
had  to  endure  the  "pit"  —  a  3 
foot  by  12  foot  ditch  filled  with 
muddy  water,  with  strands  of 
barbed  wire  stretched  inches 
above  the  surface. 

Halfway  through  the  pit, 
Entrekin  lost  her  grip. 

"You  had  better  get  that 
patient  out  of  that  water,"  yelled 
one  of  the  five  graders  who 


hounded  the  soldiers  con- 
stantly. "You  want  to  quit?  Go 
ahead." 

None  of  the  team  took  him 
up  on  the  offer,  but  Entrekin 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four  to 
get  her  badge. 

"You  have  to  be  efficient  in 
all  your  tasks,"  said  SPC  Kelvin 
Triggs,  a  grader  for  the  survival 
lane.  "You  can't  just  concen- 
trate on  one  task  and  forget  the 
others.  It's  a  mental  and  a  physi- 
cal challenge." 

After  the  final  event,  only 
23  medics  of  the  original  160 
were  awarded  the  EFMB. 
Those  who  earned  it  said  this 
qualification  was  one  of  the 
hardest  things  they  had  ever 
done.  —  SGT  Dale  Terry,  17th 
PA  Detachment 


An  exhausted  SGT  Angela  Dendy  of  Company  C,  725th  Main  Support  Battalion, 
completing  the  EFMB  qualification's  survival  lane. 
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1.  A  Ranger  School 
student  struggles  to 
finish  his  chin-ups  on 
Fort  Benning's 
Malveste  Field. 

2.  Wading  through  a 
swamp  is  just  one  of 
the  challenges  facing 
ranger  students. 

3.  A  ranger  from  the  3rd 
Bn.,  75th  Ranger  Regt., 
aims  at  advancing 
"enemy"  troops  during 
training  at  Fort 
Benning's  military- 
operations-in-urban- 
terrain  site. 
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4.  Rangers  head  toward  waiting  Black  Hawk  helicopters 
before  the  competitive  jump  during  the  1999  Best 
Ranger  Competition. 


5.  Soldiers  practice  hand-to-hand  combat  during  Ranger 
School. 

6.  A  Sniper  School  student  practices  concealment  while 
training  at  Fort  Benning. 

7.  A  Bradley  infantry  fighting  vehicle  makes  its  way 
across  the  training  area  at  Fort  Benning  during  an 
exercise  conducted  by  the  1st  Bn.,  29th.  Inf.  Regt. 


8.  A  student  in  the  4th  Ranger  Training  Bn.  low-crawls 
through  the  mud  on  Malveste  Field. 
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n    TOUR  in  Germany  used  to  wean  being  forward- 
am  deployed  on  "freedom 's  frontier,  "  in  the  heart  of 
MM  "Cold  War"  country,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
#11  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  the  ever-present  threat  of 
communism.  Soldiers  stationed  there  knew  full  well  what 
they  were  up  against. 

In  those  days,  training  focused  on  one  contingency,  a 
potential  World  War  III  that  would  involve  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  and  massive  amounts  of  heavy  armor 
and  firepower,  for  a  long-lasting  ground  war. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  former  enemies  now  train  together  in 
Partnership  for  Peace  exercises  across  the  European 


J&  cyclfst  c«>sse*4he  bridge  over  the  Main 

Mjiver  in  Wurzburg,  home  of  the  1st  Infan- 

-fiy  Divisioo.  The  city  is  one-of  many  places 

in£ermanythat9tilll 
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Duty  in  Germany  offers  soldiers  and  their  families  the  chance 
to  tour  some  of  Europe's  greatest  sites,  including  Wurzburg's 
stately  Residenz. 
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Providing  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  soldiers'  families  is  a  prime  USAREUR  objec- 
tive. Here  SPC  Randy  Archer's  wife,  Jessica,  shares  time  with  her  children. 


Duty  in  Germany 

continent.  The  places  where  U.S. 
soldiers  once  would  never  have  set  foot 
are  now  the  places  where  they  are 
keeping  the  peace.  And  the  contingen- 
cies they  train  for  have  in  recent  years 
become  increasingly  frequent  real-life 
missions,  sending  many  Germany- 
based  soldiers  on  repeated  deploy- 
ments throughout  the  European 
Theater. 

ACROSS  the  Main  River,  Festung 
Marienberg  —  a  fortified  hilltop  castle 
constructed  between  1 200  and  1 600  as 
home  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
prince-bishops  —  overlooks  Wiirz- 
burg. 

Germany's  famed  Romantic  Road, 
studded  with  medieval  towns,  castles 
and  churches,  originates  in  the  pictur- 
esque Baroque  city  and  continues  for 
260  miles  to  the  Austrian  border. 

The  city,  home  to  the  1st  Infantry 


Division,  is  one  of  the  many  places  in 
Germany  where  U.S.  soldiers  and  their 
families  are  welcomed  with  open  arms. 
That's  especially  important  today, 
when  many  Germany-based  soldiers 
deploy  often. 

"The  fact  that  we  in  Bavaria  call 
the  1st  Inf.  Div.  'The  Bavarian  Divi- 
sion' speaks  for  itself,"  said  Bavarian 
Minister-President  Dr.  Edmund 
Stoiber,  who  recently  addressed  U.S. 
soldiers  and  members  of  the  German 
Bundeswehr  at  the  annual  state 
reception  in  Ansbach. 

"Today,  Germany  is  grateful  to 
every  service  member  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  the  Bundeswehr  for  per- 
forming difficult  duty  in  the  Balkans, 
which  is  not  without  danger,"  Stoiber 
continued. 

"This  expression  of  thanks  also 
goes  to  the  families,  who  have  to  bear 
long  separations  from  their  loved 
ones,"  Stoiber  said. 

Jessica  Archer's  husband,  SPC 
Randy  Archer,  from  Headquarters  and 


HQs.  Company,  3rd  Brigade,  in 
Vilseck,  recently  trained  at  the  Combat 
Maneuver  Training  Center  in 
Hohenfels  for  the  third  time  in  six 
months  —  preparing  to  go  to  Kosovo. 
"In  August,  he  spent  10  days  at  home 
between  training,"  she  said. 

Archer  said  her  husband  doesn't 
see  their  four  children  much,  because 
they're  usually  in  bed  when  he  arrives 
home  at  8  or  9  p.m. 

In  Bamberg,  Germany,  Melissa 
Barnes'  husband,  SSG  Bruce  Barnes,  a 
member  of  3rd  Bde.,  82nd  Engineer 
Battalion,  was  also  training  at 
Hohenfels,  also  in  preparation  for 
Kosovo. 

Melissa  and  her  husband  have  lived 
in  Germany  for  six  years.  In  1997  she 
saw  him  only  five  weeks,  when  he 
came  home  from  Bosnia,  she  said. 
"When  he  wasn't  deployed  out  of 
country,  he  was  in  Hohenfels  or 
Grafenwohr,"  Germany's  maneuver 
training  areas,  for  three  weeks  at  a 
time.  Fortunately,  not  every  year  has 
been  like  that  one. 

SSG  Franklin  Blanche,  a  member 
of  the  battalion  staff  of  the  793rd  MP 
Bn.  in  Bamberg,  is  serving  his  third 
European  tour  in  1 2  years.  "During  the 
other  two,  I  deployed  only  to  train-up 
exercises,"  he  said.  "On  this  tour, 
within  two  years  I'd  been  on  two 
deployments.  That  doesn't  include  the 
train-ups. 

"The  average  soldier  here  can 
expect  to  spend  six  months  out  of  the 
year  away  from  home  station," 
Blanche  said.  He  deployed  to  Kosovo 
for  several  months  as  a  criminal 
investigator  at  Camp  Bondsteel. 

"Deployments  are  tough,"  said 
Blanche,  who  deployed  to  Bosnia  in 
1996  with  the  630th  MP  Co.  "But  I 
have  a  strong,  supportive  wife.  Not 
everyone  does.  Lately,  we've  seen  a 
high  percentage  of  separations  and 
divorce.  Now,  when  you  even  mention 
deployment,  there  are  more  repercus- 
sions before  the  deployment." 

SSG  Nathan  Brookshire,  a  physi- 
cal-security inspector  with  the  279th 
Base  Support  Bn.  in  Bamberg,  de- 
ployed to  Bosnia  for  seven  months  in 
1997.  He  spent  the  three  previous 
months  attending  the  Basic  Noncom- 
missioned Officer  Course. 
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USAREUR-based  soldiers  undergo 
predeployment  training  at  the  Combat  Ma- 
neuver Training  Center  in  Hohenfels. 

1LT  Heide  Ulrich.  a  plaloon  leader 
\\  ith  3rd  Corps  Support  Command's 
240th  Quartermaster  Co.  in  Bamberg, 
was  in  Albania  from  April  to  August 
999. 

"It  was  my  first  deployment,"  said 
Ulrich,  who  had  taken  over  the  platoon 
only  two  weeks  earlier  and  suddenly 
was  responsible  for  all  the  fuel  for  the 
task  force. 

Her  unit  set  up  two  fuel  "farms," 
with  a  420,000-gallon  capacity, 
collectively,  and  issued  more  than  1 
million  gallons  of  fuel. 

In  October,  SPC  Michael  Bassett,  a 
tanker  from  the  3rd  Bde.'s  2nd  Bn., 
63rd  Armor,  in  Vilseck,  was  preparing 
to  deploy  to  Macedonia  by  Christmas. 
Even  though  his  company's  14  tanks 
weren't  expected  to  go  with  them,  he 
was  up  to  his  elbows  in  grease  keeping 
them  in  top-notch  condition. 

Earlier,  his  unit  had  trained  at 
Hohenfels  and  Grafenwohr,  and  had 
completed  several  road  marches  — 
"something  we  don't  typically  do  as 
tankers,"  Bassett  said.  "Because  this  is 
my  first  permanent  duty  station,  I  was 
still  green  when  I  arrived." 

His  unit  had  been  in  the  field 
roughly  80  percent  of  the  time  between 
February  and  June  1999,  Bassett  said. 
"I'm  not  so  green  anymore." 

Similar  stories  of  long  absences  are 
common  across  U.S.  military  installa- 
tions in  Germany.  They  affect  virtually 
every  unit  and  every  MOS. 

Their  effect  on  individuals  and 


Families  is  as  \  aried  as  the  people 
themselves. 

SS(i  Marion  Jerdee,  a  plaloon 

sergeant  with  the  I  lih  Aviation 
Regiment's  C  Troop,  6th  Squadron, 
6th  Cavalry,  an  All  64  Apache  attack 
helicopter  unit  in  lllesheim,  said,  "This 

is  major  hell  for  a  family."  Her  unit  led 
British  forces  into  Kosovo  with 
KFOR's  initial  entry  force  in  June, 
1990. 

"My  husband's  in  the  other  attack 
squadron,  the  2nd  Sqdn.,  6th  Cav.  We 
have  a  two-year-old  daughter.  And  we 
recently  separated,"  Jerdee  said. 

"We  deploy  at  least  once  a  year  on 
a  major  deployment,  plus  practice 
gunnery,"  she  said.  "This  unit,  as  a 
whole,  hasn't  quit  training  or  deploy- 
ing since  I  arrived  two  years  ago." 

Jerdee,  who  ensures  scheduled  and 
unscheduled  maintenance  is  performed 
on  the  Apaches,  said  it's  been  difficult 
coming  home  to  someone  who  experi- 
ences the  same  stresses  she  does 
because  of  the  units'  high  OPTEMPO. 
"Korea  was  a  piece  of  cake  compared 
to  this  tour,"  she  said. 

"This  place  became  a  ghost  town 
when  everyone  deployed,"  said  SPC 
Damien  Greenwell,  a  mailroom  clerk 
from  the  1st  Bn.,  77th  Armor,  in 
Schweinfurt,  who  was  among  the  few 
soldiers  in  the  rear  in  October,  when 
most  of  his  unit  was  still  in  Kosovo. 

Despite  the  high  OPTEMPO  in 
Germany,  1st  Inf.  Div.  commander 


M(i  John  P,  Abizaid  said  soldiers 

stationed  there  are  making  the  most  ol 
theii  overseas  tours,  going  where  the 
Army  needs  them  to  go,  and  making 
time  to  enjoy  Germany  when  they  can. 

"The  I  si  Inf.  Div.  probably  has  the 

highest  OPTEMPO  of  any  division  in 

the  Army,"  Abi/.aid  said.  "Surpns 
ingly,  it  also  has  a  high  re-enlistment 
rale.  That's  testament  to  the  fact  these 
soldiers  believe  in  what  they're  doing. 
They  enjoy  what  they're  doing." 

"For  soldiers,  it's  rewarding  to  do 
real-life  missions.  And  Army  statistics 
show  units  that  frequently  deploy  have 
higher  retention  rates  than  those  that 
don't,"  said  LTC  Lou  L.  Marich.  He 
commands  Bamberg's  54th  Engineer 
Bn.,  the  unit  that  laid  the  now-famous 
bridge  across  the  Sava  River  in 
December  1995,  allowing  the  first  U.S. 
ground  troops  into  Bosnia. 

The  fact  that  many  soldiers  actually 
enjoy  deploying  is,  however,  often 
difficult  for  spouses  to  accept,  said 
Chaplain  (CPT)  Robert  Nay,  a  1st  Inf. 
Div.  chaplain  in  Schweinfurt. 

Every  time  a  spouse  deploys,  the 
other  one  is  suddenly  alone  again,  said 
2nd  Bde.  Chaplain  (MAJ)  Allen 
Kovach.  Before,  when  he  or  she  was 
tired,  the  other  could  step  in  and  care 
for  the  children  or  prepare  a  meal. 

"We  can't  say,  'You're  going  to 
have  trouble  when  your  soldier-spouse 
leaves  and  when  he  or  she  returns,'" 

(continued  on  page  40) 


The  shops,  restaurants  and  historic  sites  of  old-town  Bamberg  are  familiar  territory  to 
the  soldiers  stationed  nearby. 
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said  Chaplain  (LTC)  Glenn  Davis,  the 
409th  Base  Support  Bn.  chaplain  in 
Vilseck.  "That  doesn't  always  happen. 
But  problems  usually  do  come  to  the 
surface  when  marriages  are  weak  or 
new." 

"Of  some  7,000  U.S.  soldiers  in 
Kosovo  today,  most  are  from  the  1st 
Inf.  Div.,  and  roughly  half  are  mar- 
ried," Kovach  added. 

"Being  apart  for  anniversaries, 
birthdays  and  other  special  occasions 
is  sometimes  more  difficult  for  the 
younger  soldiers,"  Kovach  said.  In 
Kosovo,  Bosnia  and  Macedonia,  "we 
try  to  help  the  soldiers  by  giving  them 
a  place  to  worship  and  someone  to  talk 
to  about  their  feelings.  And  we  give 
them  encouragement,"  he  said. 

Before  Christmas,  1st  Inf.  Div. 
mailroom  clerks  worked  overtime 
trying  to  keep  up  with  holiday  mail 
and  equipment  being  returned  early  by 
redeploying  soldiers.  Yellow  ribbons 
adorned  fences,  front  doors  and  unit 
dayrooms.  And  people  showed  their 
support  by  donning  tiny  yellow-ribbon 
pins. 

Meantime,  Army  Community 
Services  representatives,  who  estab- 
lished the  family  assistance  center 
when  the  first  news  of  deployment 
came  in  March  1999,  worked  on 
welcome-home  events.  Family  Advo- 
cacy Program  representatives  created  a 
class  called  "Re-romancing  Your 
Sweetie  With  Spirit." 

Chaplains  began  conducting 
reunion  briefings  with  spouses  in  the 
rear  and  soldiers  downrange.  And  units 
planned  individual  welcome-home 
celebrations. 

"The  biggest  challenge  in  Ger- 
many, where  spouses  are  away  from 
home  and  can  feel  isolated,  is  to  get 
them  to  connect  with  family  support 
groups,"  Davis  said.  "A  lot  of  spouses 
live  on  the  economy,  and  when  they're 
isolated  they  have  a  harder  time 
coping." 

People  tend  to  think  about  family 
support  groups  only  before  deploy- 
ments, said  Vilseck  ACS  Outreach 
Program  coordinator  Ed  Lada.  "But 
because  our  soldiers  are  often  away 
from  home  station,  for  training,  we 


PV2  Regina  Swindle,  a  member  of  the 
Bamberg-based  317th  Maint.  Bn.,  repairs 
a  TA312  telephone  set. 

meet  once  a  month,  year-round,  to 
keep  our  families  informed  and 
address  their  needs."  [See  accompany- 
ing story  on  the  98th  Area  Support 
Group.] 

"You'll  always  have  some  people 
who  cling  to  the  Army  housing  units, 
never  venturing  out  into  the  country 
where  they  live,"  said  Brookshire's 
wife,  Melanie.  "But  a  whole  family 
can  go  many  places  here  for  as  little  as 
$20.  MWR  offers  special  tours,  and 
local  bus  and  rail  transportation  is 
relatively  inexpensive  and  very 
dependable." 

Spouses  often  don't  know  what  the 
Army  has  to  offer,  she  said.  If  they 
lived  off  post  in  the  states,  they  may 
never  have  had  a  reason  to  go  on  post. 
Everything  they  needed  was  at  their 
fingertips  at  the  local  shopping  centers. 

"When  I  pick  up  new  soldiers  at  the 
airport,  I  tell  them  that  Bamberg  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  on  earth," 
said  Brookshire,  "and  that  the 
Bamberg  military  community  has 
repeatedly  earned  Army  Community  of 
Excellence  awards  for  its  facilities  and 
services." 

"We've  won  awards  not  necessar- 
ily because  our  buildings  and  facilities 
are  better  than  anyone  else's,  but 
because  the  people  here  regard  the 
Bamberg  military  community  as  their 


hometown,"  said  LTC  Winston  Lewis, 
commander  of  Bamberg's  279th  BSB. 
"I  tell  soldiers  and  families  that  if  they 
don't  get  what  they  need  here,  they 
should  come  and  look  for  me. 

"One  of  our  strengths  is  the 
German  nationals  who  are  our  liaison 
to  the  community.  We  hold  cookouts 
and  invite  them.  And  they  invite  us  to 
virtually  every  fest  in  town,"  Lewis 
said. 

"The  biggest  difference  for  soldiers 
coming  here  is  living  in  a  country 
outside  the  United  States,  far  from 
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A  soldier  of  the  1  st  Bn . ,  77th  Armor,  com- 
pletes an  inspection  checklist  while  pull- 
ing maintenance  on  an  M1A1  tank. 


home,"  Marich  said.  "There  are  some 
challenges,  among  them  frequent 
deployments  and  a  higher  cost  of 
living  in  and  around  major  cities." 
There  isn't  a  shopping  mall  in 
every  town  either,  and  gas  stations  and 
convenience  stores  aren't  open  24 
hours  a  day.  For  those  reasons,  "fami- 
lies in  Germany  have  to  be  a  little 
more  organized.  They  can't  wait  until 


the  last  mmutc  to  do  things,'1  he  said. 
"I  tell  newly  arrived  soldiers  thai 
the  language  difference  should  be  i Ik- 
least  of  their  concerns,"  Marich  added. 

"II  you  at  least  attempt  to  Say  '( mien 

Morgen,'  the  Germans  will  come  back 
and  speak  practically  fluent  English 
with  you.  They're  required  to  study 
English  from  the  fifth  grade  on. 

'The  greatest  opportunities  for  me 
as  a  soldier  in  Germany  include  going 
on  real-world  deployments,  participat- 
ing in  partnership  activities  with 
German  soldiers  to  discover  how  they 
do  things,  and  training  in  a  unique  part 
of  the  world  with  soldiers  from 
countries  hoping  to  enter  NATO," 
Marich  added. 

SFC  Richard  Nelson,  NCOIC  of 
Bamberg's  793rd  MP  Bn.,  said  being 
stationed  in  Germany  has  been  a  very 
positive  experience. 

"I  have  special  ties  to  Germany, 
through  my  wife,  as  do  many  other 
U.S.  soldiers  married  to  German 
nationals,"  he  said.  "We  all  want  to 
stay  and  learn  more  about  the  beautiful 
country  and  its  rich  history  and 
culture." 

Nelson  said  that  even  with  training 
and  deployments,  "soldiers  do  have 
time  to  travel."  Virtually  all  of  Europe 
is  at  their  doorstep. 

In  December,  several  dozen 
Bamberg  soldiers  planned  to  spend 
Christmas  with  German  families 
through  a  long-standing  U.S.  Army, 
Europe,  program  called  "Operation 
Good  Cheer." 

"You  can  reach  nine  countries 
from  here  in  eight  hours  or  less,  and 
they're  all  beautiful,  even  in  winter," 
said  SGT  Kenneth  Owens,  a  member 
of  the  6th  Bn.,  52nd  Air  Defense 
Artillery,  near  Ansbach. 

"And  some  of  the  largest  things  in 
the  world  are  here  —  the  Frankfurt 
International  Car  Show,  the  Montrose 
Jazz  Festival  and  Oktoberfest,"  said 
Owens,  whose  battalion  returned  from 
Incirlik,  Turkey,  in  August. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  really  great 
benefits,"  Nelson  added,  "including  a 
50-percent  reduction  on  the  cost  of 
gasoline  with  our  ID  cards."  And 
Germany's  16-percent  value-added  tax 
—  applied  to  purchases  over  100 
Deutsch  Marks,  including  things  like 


auto  repairs      doesn't  appl}  i<> 
soldiers'  purchases. 

With  housing  paid  for,  some 
families  manage  to  save  a  considerable 

amount  of  money.  And  while  soldieis 

are  deployed  lor  contingency  opera 

lions  they  draw  hazardous  duty  pay, 
$  J50  per  month  lor  the  period  ol  tune 
they're  deployed,  typically  six  months 
or  more.  They  also  earn  $2  per  day 
separation  pay. 

Pilots  and  crew  chiefs  collect 
aviation  career  incentive  pay,  in 
addition  to  hazardous  duty  pay,  which 
ranges  from  $125  to  $840  per  month, 
said  LTC  David  Abramowitz,  com- 
mander of  Task  Force  Gunfightcr,  the 
aviation  task  force  currently  in 
Kosovo. 

"When  soldiers  re-enlist  in  a  tax- 
free  environment,  their  entire  re- 
enlistment  bonus  is  tax-free  as  well," 
said  LTC  Kurt  Lambert,  commander  of 

(continued  on  page  42) 


At  Conn  Barracks  in  Schweinfurt,  77th 
Armor  mailroom  clerk  SGT  Anthony 
Thornabar  sorts  Kosovo-bound  packages. 
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Soldiers  in  Humvees  patrol  a  Kosovo  town  as  residents  look  on.  USAREUR  units  now 
make  up  the  bulk  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Kosovo. 
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the  6th  Bn.,  52nd  ADA. 

While  the  Army  wrestles  with 
frequent  deployments  and  the  effects 
of  downsizing,  Abizaid  said,  "the 
nature  of  the  Army  is  that  you  have  to 
constantly  train  because  of  the  flux  of 
soldiers  and  leaders  with  each  summer 
rotation. 

"What  we  got  ready  for  six  months 
ago,  isn't  what  we  need  to  get  ready 
for  today,"  Abizaid  added.  "Kosovo's 
a  prime  example.  First  we  thought 
we'd  have  to  go  in  fighting.  Then  we 
learned  it  was  a  peacekeeping  mission. 
Later  we  realized  the  situation  over 
there  is  much  more  dangerous  than  we 
thought." 

Training  is  critical,  Abizaid  said, 


Supporting  Soldiers  and  Fa 


AREA  support  groups  in  Ger- 
many provide  deployed  soldiers 
peace  of  mind  that  their  families 
are  OK,  said  98th  ASG  spokes- 
man Don  Klinger. 
Some  3,000  people  make  up  the 
Wurzburg-based  98th  ASG,  which 
supports  about  42,000  people,  said 
Klinger.  They  are  responsible  for 
everything  from  housing  maintenance 
and  security  to  utilities,  schools,  clubs, 
daycare  centers  and  morale,  welfare 
and  recreation  services. 

The  98th  ASG  is  the  largest  of 
three  ASGs  in  Bavaria,  in  the  number 
of  troops  it  supports.  Together  with  its 
base  support  battalions  —  in 
Schweinfurt,  Bamberg,  Giebelstadt, 
Kitzingen,  Illesheim  and  Ansbach  — 
the  98th  supports  soldiers  and  family 
members,  as  well  as  retirees  and  others 
eligible  for  such  support. 

"We're  a  society  superimposed  on 
another  society,  an  apples-to-oranges, 
nuts-and-bolts  organization  that 
provides  everything  to  the  soldier  and 


Family  support  groups  within  USAREUR  ease  the  transition  from  stateside  life  to  life  in 
Europe,  and  help  relieve  the  stress  on  the  spouses  of  deployed  soldiers. 


family  member  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,"  said  Klinger.  "Each 
BSB  is  different,  based  on  its  geo- 
graphical area  and  tenant  units." 

"In  the  last  year,  every  battalion  in 
this  brigade  deployed  to  Macedonia  or 
Kosovo.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
deployed  to  Bosnia,"  said  CPT  David 


Reardon,  the  rear  detachment  represen- 
tative for  the  1st  Infantry  Division's 
2nd  Brigade. 

"We  formed  the  Family  Support 
Rear  Detachment  Council  that  initially 
met  daily,  then  twice  weekly,  to 
organize  special  events  and  services 
for  those  left  behind,"  Reardon  said. 
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"hut  we  have  to  make  sun.-  we're  smarl 
enough  when  we  come  back  from  a 
deployment  to  allow  soldiers  to  be 
reintegrated  into  their  families. 

"We  have  to  train  our  soldiers  on 
skills  that  disintegrated  while  they 
were  on  peacekeeping  missions,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  they're  training  300 
days  out  of  every  year,"  Abizaid  said. 
"People  forget  that  even  during  World 
War  II.  we  didn't  keep  soldiers  on  the 
line  We  rotated  them  from  front  lo 
rear. 

"Our  soldiers  in  Kosovo  have  been 
fired  upon  with  mortars,  recoilless 
rifles  and  small  arms.  They've  had  to 
pick  up  bodies  and  investigate  mur- 
ders. I  don't  anticipate  them  being 
reinstituted  for  six  to  nine  months  after 
they  return  from  that  challenging 
deployment,"  Abizaid  said. 


Chaplains  in  deployed  units  help  soldiers 
cope  with  family  separations  through  re- 
ligious services  and  counseling. 


"...  we  have  to  make 

sure  we're  smart  enough 

when  we  come  back 
from  a  deployment  to 
allow  soldiers  to  he 
reintegrated  into  their 
families. " 

Some  65,000  U.S.  soldiers  are  slill 
forward-deployed  in  Europe  10  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 
USAREUR  officials  said. 

Given  the  ongoing  threats  to  peace 
and  stability  in  USAREUR's  area  of 
operations,  the  Army's  presence  in 
Europe  —  and  the  challenges  lacing 
the  soldiers  stationed  there  —  are  sure 
to  continue.  D 


ies 
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"After  the  initial  deployment  of 
2,200  of  our  soldiers  in  June,  we 
realized  a  need  for  more  school 
counselors  to  help  our  children  face 
their  mom's  or  dad's  deployment," 
said  LTC  James  Cornish,  commander 
of  the  280th  BSB  in  Schweinfurt. 
Chaplains,  who  normally  would  have 
heard  the  childrens'  concerns,  had  all 
deployed  with  their  units. 

"Department  of  Defense  Education 
Association  officials  funded  more 
counselors,  a  school  psychologist  and  a 
clinical  psychiatrist,"  Cornish  said. 
Army  Reserve  unit-ministry  teams  also 
augmented  deployed  chaplains. 

Local  German  police  conducted 
cooperative  patrols  in  U.S.  housing 
areas  to  alleviate  security  concerns 
before  MPs  could  arrive  to  replace 
those  who  deployed,  Cornish  added. 

"Because  our  soldiers  are  con- 
stantly deploying  to  world  hot  spots, 
we  have  unit  service  coordinators  — 
typically  a  first  sergeant  or  family 
liaison  person  —  at  every  unit  to  plan 


special  events.  They  also  conduct 
traveling  'road  shows'  that  advertise 
what  ACS  offers,"  said  Jo  Eels, 
Schweinfurt' s  ACS  director. 

Eels  said  support  personnel  encour- 
age spouses  to  remain  in  Germany 
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Wurzburg  Elementary  School  pupils  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  mental  and 
physical  growth  as  their  stateside  peers. 


rather  than  return  to  the  United  States 
when  the  soldier  deploys,  "because  the 
support  is  here.  This  is  where  the 
people  are  who  understand  what 
you're  going  through,"  she  said. 

Soon  after  Teresa  Reese's  hus- 
band, 1st  Bn.,  77th  Armor,  commander 
LTC  Timothy  Reese,  deployed  to 
Kosovo,  she  helped  form  a  cooperative 
with  restaurants  in  the  Schweinfurt 
area.  "We  got  them  to  hold  family 
nights,  and  we  got  theaters  to  show 
more  family  movies,"  Reese  said. 

On  the  U.S.  military  installation, 
businesses  stayed  in  business,  too, 
because  family  members  were  encour- 
aged and  enticed  to  use  them.  Clubs 
and  bowling  alleys  sponsored 
children's  events.  And  childcare  was 
provided  to  give  adults  some  much- 
needed  time  away  from  their  children. 

"A  most  difficult  time  was  after  the 
deaths  of  three  soldiers  in  Kosovo," 
Reese  reflected.  Two  died  in  vehicle 
accidents,  the  other  was  electrocuted. 

(continued  on  page  44) 
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When  not  deployed,  many  USAREUR-based  soldiers  come  home  to  well-maintained 
barracks  and  comfortable  rooms  like  this  one  in  Vilseck. 


'Taking  classes  or  volun- 
teering brings  spouses 
together  with  other  adults 
experiencing  similar 
circumstances ... . " 

Supporting  Soldiers 
and  Families 

(continued  from  page  43) 

Chaplain  (CPT)  Robert  Nay,  a  1st 
Inf.  Div.  chaplain  in  Schweinfurt, 
performed  services  for  the  soldiers 
who  died.  "Two  of  them  were  mar- 
ried," he  said.  "I  had  to  go  with  the 
senior  officer  in  the  battalion  to  tell  the 
wives  and  children." 

Tragic  as  the  deaths  were,  Reese 
said  it  drew  the  spouses  of  deployed 
soldiers  closer. 

Again  ACS  services  helped.  An 
ACS-provided  computer  program 
allowed  soldiers  and  their  spouses  to 
see  and  talk  to  each  other  via  video- 
gram. 

A  community  homepage  kept 
families  abreast  of  what  was  happen- 
ing in  Kosovo,  "so  rear-detachment 
commanders  heard  about  events, 
including  the  fatalities,  before  CNN 


did,"  Reese  said.  Casualty  working 
groups  immediately  formed  to  assist 
the  bereaved  families. 

Simultaneously,  ACS  classes, 
programs  and  handouts  addressed 
virtually  every  concern  soldiers  or 
families  might  have  had,  Eels  said. 

"Our  goal  is  to  empower  family 
members  or  single  soldiers  to  take 
charge  of  their  lives.  We  do  that  by 
encouraging  spouses  to  be  productive 
while  a  loved  one  is  deployed,"  said 
Eels.  ACS  offers  free  computer  and 
language-skills  training,  and  provides 
volunteer  opportunities. 

"Taking  classes  or  volunteering 
brings  spouses  together  with  other 
adults  experiencing  similar  circum- 
stances, and  teaches  them  new  skills  to 
make  them  more  marketable,"  Eels 
said. 

"Wives  get  depressed  when  they 
realize  their  husbands  aren't  coming 
home  for  dinner,  night  after  night," 
said  FAP  chief  Rachel  Henry.  When 
this  happens,  she  said,  some  of  them 
lose  all  motivation  to  care  for  them- 
selves, their  children  or  their  homes. 

"We're  not  punitive,"  said  Henry. 
"We're  just  here  to  provide  resources 
to  those  who  need  help."  That  help  can 
come  in  the  form  of  anger-manage- 
ment classes,  family  therapy,  or  a 
daytime  trip  for  shopping  or 
sightseeing.  □ 
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A  Choicd 

Story  and  Photos  by  Heike  Hasenair 


LTC  Stan  Sims,  commander  of  the 
235th  Base  Support  Battalion  in 
Ansbach,  Germany,  tells  his  mother 
that  he's  the  mayor  of  the  five  military 
communities  under  his  jurisdiction, 
including  four  kasernes  in  Ansbach 
and  Storck  Barracks  in  nearby 
Illesheim. 


"I  want  the  Ansbach  community  to 
be  the  community  of  choice  in  U.S. 
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Army,  Europe.  It's  an  area  that  boasts 
a  lot  of  small-town,  home-type  com- 
munities, and  a  lot  of  little  successes," 
he  said.  Ansbach  has  been  a  consistent 
top  finisher  in  the  Army  Communities 
of  Excellence  program  for  the  last  five 
years. 

"The  Army  trained  me  for  20  years 
to  be  a  tactical  intelligence  officer,  not 
a  base  operations  commander.  There's 
no  such  MOS,"  said  Sims,  who's 
served  in  every  type  of  tactical  unit 


and  trained  at  all  the  familiar  training 
areas. 

"But  what  better  person  to  do  this 
job  than  someone  who  knows  sol- 
diers," he  said.  "I  can  take  care  of 
families  the  way  I  want  my  family  to 
be  taken  care  of. 

"I've  worked  20-hour  days  with 
those  tactical  units,"  Sims  added.  "I've 
spent  time  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Haiti  and 
Bosnia.  But  this  is  a  tough  job. 

"I  don't  have  to  worry  about 


The  Ansbach  area  is  home  to  three  of 
USAREUR's  four  AH-64  Apache  attack  he- 
licopter battalions. 

deploying  with  my  unit,"  he  said.  "All 
I  have  to  worry  about  is  providing  the 
best  possible  quality  of  life  to  soldiers, 
family  members,  Department  of  the 
Army  civilians  and  retirees  in  the 
Ansbach  area." 

Before  the  military  drawdown  in 
Europe,  "we  didn't  have  BSBs,"  Sims 
said.  "The  senior  person  in  a  unit  was 
in  charge  of  a  community.  When  he  or 
she  deployed,  someone  else  was 
appointed  to  take  up  the  slack.  That 
person  wasn't  always  qualified  or 
equipped  to  handle  the  job." 

Ansbach  and  Illesheim  together 
form  the  largest  Army  aviation  com- 
munity in  Europe,  Sims  said.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  Army's  aviation 
assets  in  Europe  fall  under  the  235th. 

"Three  of  the  four  AH-64  Apache 
battalions  stationed  in  Europe  —  plus 
aviation  maintenance,  air  traffic 
control  and  air  medevac  units  —  are  in 
my  community,"  Sims  said.  They  are 
part  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division's  4th 
Aviation  Brigade. 

Supporting  some  8,300  people, 
"we're  similar  in  size  to  the  Bamberg 
military  community,"  said  Sims,  "but 
it  is  in  only  one  location.  We're  spread 
over  five  kasernes. 

"This  will  be  one  of  the  last 
communities  in  Europe  to  ever  close 
down,"  Sims  guessed.  "We  have 
airfields  in  Illesheim  and  Katterbach, 
and  airfields  are  expensive  to  build." 

The  former  home  of  the  1  st  Ar- 
mored Division's  17,000  people,  the 
military  community  is  today  half  the 
size  yet  boasts  plentiful  housing  and 
great  schools.  Ansbach  Elementary 
School  was  rated  the  best  Department 
of  Defense  school  in  Europe  in  1999. 

Housing  is  so  plentiful  in  the 
community  that  there  are  virtually  no 
waiting  lists,  Sims  said.  "In  fact,  we 
give  quarters'  keys  to  sponsors  so  they 

(continued  on  page  46) 
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(continued  from  page  45) 

can  take  new  families  right  from  the 
airport  to  their  homes." 

Engineers  just  completed  renovat- 
ing the  10th  building  in  a  major 
housing  renovation  project.  And  all  of 
the  BSB's  buildings,  including  bar- 
racks, are  to  be  renovated  by  2010. 

The  work  includes  the  largest  such 
project  in  USAREUR,  Sims  said  —  a 
225-person,  seven-wing  building  in 
Katterbach  that  was  built  by  the 
German  air  force  in  the  1930s. 

Additionally,  a  teen  center  recently 
opened  in  Katterbach  for  the  first  time, 
in  response  to  teens'  requests. 

And  while  all  BSBs  have  small 
local  training  areas  that  allow  soldiers 
to  conduct  small-unit  training,  "our 
training  facilities,  which  include  a 
MOUT  village,  are  more  robust 
because  the  1st  Armd.  Div.  was  here," 
Sims  said.  "We're  adding  a  fully 
automated  M-16  range  in  2001, 
adjacent  to  the  combat-pistol  qualifica- 
tion range  we  just  completed." 

Construction  of  a  forward-area 
arming  and  refueling  point  that  allows 
helicopter  crews  and  ground  support 
personnel  to  practice  "hot"  fueling 
operations  has  already  begun. 

Sims  said  soldiers  from  southern 
Europe  are  expected  to  take  advantage 
of  the  training  area  when  improve- 
ments are  completed  some  time  in 
2004.  The  site  will  allow  them  to 
perform  common  tasks  training  and 
weapon  qualification  and  preclude 
some  of  the  deployments  to  Hohenfels. 

"Recently,  too,  USAREUR  picked 
our  BSB  as  the  firefighter  training 
center,"  Sims  said.  All  16  base  opera- 
tion organizations  train  their 
firefighters  at  the  235th  BSB's  facility, 
which  includes  a  mock-up  helicopter 
with  burners  so  fire  emergency 
services  can  train  in  putting  out  aircraft 
fires. 

Illesheim 

Even  the  small  Illesheim  commu- 
nity of  2,300,  spread  over  about  three 
miles,  has  schools,  libraries  and 
churches,  Sims  said.  Its  health  clinic 
operates  five  days  a  week. 


Children  in  Vilseck's  Child  Development  Center  -  part  of  USAREUR's  modern  and  well- 
staffed  CDC  system  —  await  their  after-recess  snack. 


Nancy  Castleman,  a  civilian  nurse 
at  the  clinic,  has  lived  in  Germany  for 
20  years,  and  in  Illesheim  since  1996. 
"My  dad  was  a  soldier,"  she  said. 
"And  I  was  a  soldier,  from  1987  to 
1992. 

"Illesheim  has  its  good  and  not-so- 
good  points,"  she  said.  "There's  little 
crime  here,  as  compared  to  the  larger 
communities.  But  because  it's  a  little 
place,  people  experience  some  incon- 
venience. It's  hard  to  complete  errands 


during  the  week,  for  example,  because 
things  close  at  4:30.  We  have  a  little 
PX  and  commissary." 

On  the  other  hand,  "because  we're 
so  small,  the  waiting  time  for  services, 
like  medical  care,  is  brief,"  Castleman 
said. 

Whatever  services  Illesheim  lacks 
can  be  found  only  a  short  drive  away 
in  Wurzburg  or  Ansbach. 

"The  Army  provides  transportation 
between  kasernes,  too,"  said 
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The  lllesheim-based  6th  Battalion,  52nd  Air  Defense 
Artillery,  is  one  of  two  Patriot  missile  battalions  sta- 
tioned in  Germany. 


Castleman,  whose  13-year-old  son  is 
bused  to  school  in  Ansbach,  some  30 
minutes  away. 

MAJ  Denise  Costa  and  her  hus- 
band. CPT  Steve  Costa,  live  in  govern- 
ment housing  in  Illesheim,  "a  beauti- 
ful, four-bedroom  duplex,"  Denise 
said.  He  commutes  to  Wiirzburg, 
where  he's  head  nurse  at  the  medical 
surgical  ward  of  Wiirzburg  Army 
Hospital.  She,  a  nurse  at  the  Illesheim 
health  clinic,  takes  the  kids  to  daycare. 

The  Costas,  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  Germany  from  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala.,  were  just  beginning  to  explore 
their  new  home. 

"There's  an  active  corps  of  volun- 
teers here,"  said  235th  BSB  fitness 
coordinator  Sharon  Morejon,  who 
serves  the  Katterbach  and  Illesheim 
communities.  "Parents  coach  soccer 
for  the  kids,  run  the  haunted  house  for 
Halloween  and  plan  community  events 
to  celebrate  special  occasions  year- 
round. 

"We  work  to  incorporate  fitness 
into  people's  lives,  to  get  them  out  and 


involved,"  said  Morejon,  .i 
pan  time  aerobics  instnu 
tor.  "We  have 
volksmarching  and  ski 

Clubs,  among  Othei 

offerings." 

Morejon 's  husband, 
SGT  Lorenzo  Morejon,  is 

assigned  to  the  58th  Avn. 

Regt.  in  Katterbach. 

"Within  six  months  of 
arriving  here  he  deployed 
to  Bosnia.  That's  when  I 
started  teaching  aerobics," 
Sharon  said.  "Most  people 
I've  met  have  a  good, 
supportive  outlook  about 
deployments.  And  spouses 
who  get  involved  in  the 
community  are  OK." 

"I  brief  every  soldier 
who  comes  into  the  235th 
BSB,"  Sims  said.  "I  tell 
them  my  staff  and  I  work 
to  provide  them  and  their 
families  a  mini-America  in 
Germany,  with  as  many  of 
the  services  they're 
accustomed  to  in  the  states 
as  possible. 

"By  the  same  token,  I 
tell  them:  'You  are  in  Europe  at  Uncle 
Sam's  expense.  You're  25  minutes 
from  the  medieval  city  of  Rothenburg, 
to  which  people  come  from  around  the 
world.  You  can  drive  to  Austria  in  the 
morning  and  come  back  in  time  for 
dinner.  Enjoy  the  country  where  you're 
fortunate  enough  to  be  assigned.'"  □ 
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Off-duty  soldiers  share  good  conversation 
and  some  liquid  refreshment  in  a 
gasthaus  in  an  Ansbach  suburb. 


Aviation  Brigade 

BEFORE  Christmas,  CPT  Tho- 
mas Styner  and  other  1st  Avi.i 
tion  Regiment  pilots  and  crew  chiefs 
trained  in  Germany's  alpine  region. 

They  were  preparing  to  deploy  to 
Kosovo.  Styner's  AH-64-equipped 
Company  B,  1st  Battalion,  1st  Avn., 
was  preparing  to  replace  the  2nd 
Bn.'s  Co.  A. 

Earlier,  Co.  B  completed  a  gun- 
nery exercise  attheGrafenwohrtrain- 
ing  area,  Styner  said. 

Because  most  of  their  flying  is 
done  at  night,  crews  trained  with  night- 
vision  goggles  so  they  wouldn't  have 
to  depend  solely  on  forward-looking 
infrared  devices  if  the  weather  in 
Kosovo  got  really  nasty. 

"My  soldiers  have  been  working 
12-  to  14-hour  days,  because  we 
could  have  been  sent  to  Kosovo  at 
any  time,"  said  battalion  commander 
LTC  David  Abramowitz,  current  com- 
mander of  the  aviation  task  force  in 
Kosovo,  Task  Force  Gunfighter. 

"In  June  and  July  1999  we  were 
practicing  gunnery  when  we  were 
pulled  out  to  go  to  Kosovo.  Then, 
military  officials  determined  that  they 
needed  a  lift  capability  more  than  an 
attack  capability,"  said  1st  Bn.  1SG 
Felipe  Mendez.  In  late  1997,  the  1st 
Bn.  had  deployed  to  Bosnia. 

In  November,  Abramowitz's 
crews  arrived  in  Kosovo,  assuming 
control  of  eight  Apaches;  10  UH-60 
Black  Hawks  from  the  2nd  Bn.,  1st 
Avn.  Regt.,  in  Ansbach;  six  medevac 
helicopters  from  Landstuhl,  Germany; 
eight  OH-58D  Kiowa  Warriors  from 
the  4th  Cavalry  Regt.  in  Schweinfurt; 
six  Apaches  from  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  four  Ukrainian  Mi-17 
Hips,  he  said. 

Today,  Abramowitz's  crews  are 
getting  some  of  their  best  training 
ever,  he  said.  "They  fly  four  times  as 
much  here  as  in  Germany,  because 
in  Kosovo  they're  not  pulled  from 
their  jobs  to  complete  other  details. 

"In  Kosovo,  we're  not  focused  on 
killing  things.  Our  job  is  reconnais- 
sance," Abramowitz  said.  —  Heike 
Hasenauer 
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Story  and  Photos  by 
Heike  Hasenauer 


ENTER  Wurzburg  High  School  in 
Germany  and  you'll  encounter  a 
typically  American  academic 
environment  that  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  advantages  of 
its  unique  location  and  close  contact 
with  local  communities. 

"We  have  a  twofold  mission,"  said 
Principal  Charlie  Toth,  "to  address  the 
kids'  needs,  including  the  68  percent 
who  intend  to  go  on  to  college,  and  to 
establish  a  community  environment 
that's  stable,  secure  and  the  center  of 
military  life. 

"I  want  people  to  say:  'My  child 
goes  to  Wurzburg  High  School,  and 
I'm  proud  of  it,'"  said  Toth.  "Soldiers 
need  to  go  wherever  the  Army  sends 
them,  assured  that  their  kids'  needs  are 
being  met  by  professionals  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  school  system. 

"Among  parents'  primary  concerns 
is  child  safety,"  Toth  said.  "That  we're 
located  on  a  military  complex,  secured 
by  the  military,  is  a  tremendous  asset." 
In  the  DOD  school  system  since  1979, 
Toth  has  never  known  of  a  serious 
incident  occurring  anywhere  within 
that  system  in  Germany. 

He's  also  never  experienced  kids  in 
crisis  because  of  deployments,  he  said. 
"There  are  always  kids  in  crisis  for 
other  reasons  —  because  of  breaking 
up  with  a  boyfriend  or  girlfriend,  for 
example  —  things  that  we  don't 
necessarily  hear  about. 

"But  our  schools  offer  after-school 
programs,  beyond  athletics,  that  give 
kids  opportunities  to  get  involved  in 
clubs  or  dance  groups,  so  they're  not 
home  alone,"  he  said. 

Some  3,500  students  from  across 
Europe,  representing  international 
schools,  host-nation  schools  and  DOD 
schools,  participate  in  a  program  called 
"Model  United  Nations." 

The  program  allows  them  to  play 
the  roles  of  leaders,  and  debate  and 


Students  —  JROTC  cadets  among  them 
—  mingle  in  the  hallway  before  classes 
begin  at  Wurzburg  High  School. 
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Wurzburg  High  School  is  a  typically  Ameri- 
can institution  enhanced  by  the  advan- 
tages of  its  unique  location. 


elect  officials.  They  study  parliamen- 
tary procedures  and  draft  resolutions, 
Toth  said.  "Model  U.S.  Senate"  is  a 
similar  program  that  allows  students  to 
explore  the  workings  of  politics  and 
government. 

"We  offer  creative  connections, 
too,  whereby  students  who  demon- 
strate talent  in  the  arts  and  drama  can 
receive  instruction  from  stateside 
experts,"  Toth  said. 

Every  school  in  U.S.  Army, 
Europe,  has  an  academic  team  that 
competes  against  other  schools  for 
recognition  as  academic  best.  Each 
school  gets  funds  to  send  students  to 
areas  relevant  to  particular  studies. 

Two  years  ago  Wurzburg  High 
School  began  taking  parent  surveys,  to 
gage  similarities  between  schools  in 
the  states  and  schools  in  Germany, 
Toth  said.  "Those  tell  us  that  parents 
believe  their  children  have  more 
advantages  over  here." 

Toth,  who  has  three  children  in  the 
DOD  school  system,  said:  "I'm 
ecstatic  they're  in  the  DOD  schools. 
They've  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
have  the  best  education." 

The  high  school  accommodates 
some  575  students  from  grades  nine 
through  12,  including  students  who 
commute  from  Giebelstadt  and 
Kitzingen,  about  10  miles  away,  and 
Schweinfurt,  about  16  miles  away. 

Each  classroom  also  has  computers 
with  Internet  access  and  extensive 
educational  and  technical  software. 
Through  the  Community  Education 
Center,  seniors  can  take  college-level 
courses  while  still  in  high  school. 

Additionally,  to  continue  their 
education  in  Germany  upon  gradua- 
tion, students  can  opt  to  attend  the 
University  of  Maryland's  Mannheim 
campus,  a  regular  college  campus  with 
dormitories.  The  school  was  formerly 
in  Munich.  □ 
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A  member  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division's  545th  Military  Police 
Company  brings  in  three  Chinese 
prisoners  following  a  battle  near 
Chipyang. 


Portraits  of  Patriotism 


"The  Americans  Have  Come!" 


THOSE  four  words  electrified  the  crowds  in  Paris  as  the  news  reached  the  French  after  four  long  years  of 
war.  They  announced  the  early  summer  1917  arrival  of  a  hurriedly  assembled  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  As  depicted  in  the  painting  above,  by  French  artist  J.F.  Boucher,  on 
America's  Independence  Day,  July  4,  troops  of  the  1st  Inf.  Div.  and  its  regimental  band  paraded 
through  the  French  capital  amidst  wild  cheers  of  "Vive  l'Amerique!  Vive  1'Amerique!"  Parisians  cried,  waved 
handkerchiefs  and  flags,  blew  kisses,  tossed  flowers  and  embraced  soldiers.  While  the  lead  element  of  the  AEF 
—  commanded  by  GEN  John  J.  "Blackjack"  Pershing  —  consisted  of  just  191  soldiers,  it  represented  a  great 
hope  for  the  future.  By  the  Fourth  of  July  one  year  later,  more  than  1  million  American  soldiers  had  tramped 
down  gangplanks  at  French  ports  to  help  make  the  world,  in  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  words,  "safe  for 
democracy." 

Wilson's  lofty  goal  would  be  purchased  at  a  steep  and  often  horrific  cost  for  the  United  States.  Whether 
battling  the  Germans  on  the  Aisne  and  Marne  fronts,  or  advancing  at  St.  Mihiel  and  in  the  Meuse-Argonne,  the 
AEF  suffered  264,000  casualties  by  war's  end.  These  included  50,554  killed  in  battle  and  about  an  equal 
number  felled  by  disease.  Yet  those  sacrifices  hastened  the  nation's  transformation  from  its  isolationist  up- 
bringing into  an  irresistible  military  and  industrial  powerhouse  on  the  world's  stage  to  preserve  —  and  later,  to 
advance  —  democracy.  In  both  an  immediate  and  in  an  enlightened  sense,  truly,  the  Parisians  had  been  right  in 
1917:  The  Americans  had  come.  —  CPT Patrick  Swan 
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FOCUS  ON 
TRANSFORMATION 


4  Demonstrating  the  Army's 
Future 

Soldiers,  Army  civilians  and 
contractors  recently  came  together 
to  demonstrate  combat  vehicles 
that  may  soon  join  the  Army. 

8  Cav  Plays  a  Key  Role 

Fort  Knox's  16th  Cavalry 
Regiment  helped  the  vehicle 
demonstration  succeed. 


12  Safety  Prevents  Tragedy 

Safety  precautions  helped 
prevent  serious  injuries  when  a 
vehicle  rolled  during  the  Fort 
Knox  demonstration. 

14  New  Army,  New  Thinking 

TRADOC  has  developed 
"adaptive"  training  programs  to 
help  soldiers  face  the  challenges 
of  the  21st  century. 
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20  Right  Stuff  for  a 
Transforming  Army 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  is 
supporting  the  Army's  transfor- 
mation effort  with  a  range  of 
innovative  programs. 
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30  Home  on  the  Ranges 

Army  ranges  and  maneuver 
areas  are  home  to  more  than 
soldiers  —  they  offer  refuge  to  a 
variety  of  plants  and  animals. 

42  Making  the  Good  Move 

With  a  little  preparation  you  can 
make  your  next  PCS  move 
easier  on  both  your  family  and 
on  your  possessions. 
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45  Dragoon  Challenge 

MPs  from  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States  recently 
put  their  skills  to  the  test  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va. 

46  Venezuela  Relief 

Helicopters  and  water-purifica- 
tion units  were  just  two  of  the 
tools  soldiers  brought  with  them 
when  they  answered  Venez- 
uela's  recent  call  for  aid. 

48  Afire  in  Okinawa 

Pennsylvania-based  Army 
Reserve  quartermaster  soldiers 
battled  airfield  fires  and  other 
"disasters"  during  Exercise 
Habu  Sakusen. 
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Front  cover: 

A  LAV-300  Mk  II 
moves  onto  a 
range  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  during 
the  recent  plat- 
form performance 
demonstration. 
—  Photo  by  SSG 
John  Valceanu 


Feedback 


From  the  Editor 

THIS  month  our  coverage  of 
the  Army's  transformation 
continues  with  great  articles 
on  the  Platform  Performance 
Demonstration  held  recently 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  stories 
on  how  TRADOC  and  AMC  are 
joining  the  effort. 

April  means  Earth  Day. 
Soldiers  joins  the  obser- 
vances with  "Home  on  the 
Ranges,"  which  looks  at  ways 
our  Army  protects  the  lands 
entrusted  to  it.  Our  Environ- 
mental Front  department  fea- 
tures the  chief  of  staff's  Earth 
Day  message. 

As  the  moving  season  be- 
gins, the  tips  and  advice  in 
"Making  the  Good  Move"  can 
help  you  avoid  the  costly  and 
frustrating  incidents  that  can 
occur  during  PCS  moves. 

This  month  we  say  fare- 
well to  associate  editor  MSG 
John  Brenci  and  special  prod- 
ucts editor  Janice  Meer.  John 
Brenci  kept  the  magazine 
coming  each  month  by  paying 
the  bills,  managing  the  bud- 
get and  handling  all  the  mun- 
dane but  necessary  life-sup- 
port functions.  He  also  won  a 
Keith  L.  Ware  Award  for  his 
superb  writing.  Janice  Meer 
created  Hot  Topics  out  of 
nothing  and  developed  it  into 
a  valuable  tool  for  leaders. 
Both  will  be  greatly  missed. 


More  on  Warrants 

AS  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Warrant  Officer  Candidate 
School  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  I 
must  correct  an  inaccuracy  in 
your  November  article. 

The  caption  underthe  pho- 
tograph at  the  top  of  page  4  iden- 
tifies the  location  as  "TAC  Al- 
ley." It  is  not.  This  photograph 
was  taken  in  the  candidate  bar- 
racks. TAC  Alley  is  a  portion  of 
the  first  floor  of  building  5801 
where  the  TACs'  offices  are  lo- 
cated —  a  very  revered  and 
respected  place.  Ask  any  war- 
rant officer;  he  or  she  will  tell 
you. 

W01  Joel  E.  Fitz 
via  e-mail 

Military  Records 

UNLIKE  others  quoted  in  your 
December  article,  "Setting 
Records  Straight,"  I  am  dissat- 
isfied with  the  ABCMR. 

I  applied  to  correct  an  error 
of  misprocessed  paperwork  that 
violated  Fort  Bragg  regulations 
and  cost  me  more  than  $1 0,000 
in  BAQ.  In  my  case,  the  board 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  regu- 
latory infraction  or  see  an  injus- 
tice. 

SSG  Paxton  T.  Windholz 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

December  Cover 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  your 
choice  of  covers  for  the  Decem- 
ber issue.  It  is  more  than  fitting 
to  remind  us  of  what  we  fought 
for  and  still  fight  for  in  the  ser- 
viceofourcountry.  lamtouched 
deeply  by  the  picture  of  the  little 
daughter  hugging  her  daddy  at 
Christmas  in  the  only  way  she 
could. 

All  soldiers,  including  pro- 
spective recruits,  need  to  be 
reminded  every  now  and  then 
that  we  freely  chose  to  put  our 
physical  person  in  between 


No  Black  History? 


AS  an  Army  recruiter  in  Florida  who 
is  not  close  to  an  Army  post,  I  find 
Soldiers  is  one  of  my  main  links  to 
the  Army. 

When  I  received  my  February 
issue,  I  was  appalled  to  see  not 
one  article  or  mention  of  Black 
History  month.  I  often  use  Sol- 
diers to  show  potential  recruits,  par- 
ticularly young  black  men  and  women,  evidence  of 
the  great  opportunities  they  have  in  today's  Army  —  thus 
my  disappointment  at  no  reference  in  the  magazine  to  Black 
History  month. 

SFC  P.  Connelly 
via  e-mail 

THANK  you  for  your  note.  Soldiers  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  of  presenting  the  contributions  of  black  soldiers 
to  our  nation's  defense.  We  endeavor  to  do  that  in  every 
issue,  but  especially  in  February  because  it  is  Black  His- 
tory month.  Our  February  issue  is  replete  with  photos  and 
stories  featuring  black  soldiers  working  alongside  others 
to  fulfill  the  Army 's  responsibilities  around  the  world  and  at 
home,  starting  with  the  cover  story  and  photo  about  our 
troops  keeping  the  peace  in  Kosovo.  "Restoring  Dignity" 
on  page  44  was  selected  for  the  February  issue  because 
it  was  about  a  black  officer  mentoring  black  high  school 
students  to  restore  a  historic  black  cemetery.  And  the  first 
installment  of  our  new  back-cover  series,  "Portraits  in 
Patriotism, "  features  the  story  of  black  and  white  cavalry 
regiments  fighting  side  by  side  on  San  Juan  Hill  in  1898. 
As  it  says  in  the  narrative,  "The  victory  at  San  Juan  Hill 
showed  what  a  racially  integrated  military  could  accom- 
plish...." 


harm's  way  and  ourfamilies  and 
country.  No  other  vocation 
does  this.  Only  military  mem- 
bers know  the  true  price  to  be 
paid  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. They  are  the  ones  who  pay 
the  full  and  complete  price,  with 
their  lives,  fortunes  and  sacred 
honor  (and  absence  from  fami- 
lies), just  as  our  forefathers  did 
at  our  nation's  birth.  I  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  them,  and  I  am 
damn  proud  of  all  of  them  to- 
day. 

SFC  Jesse  Thompson  Jr. 

(Ret.) 

via  e-mail 


THE  contributors  to  your  Feb- 
ruary Feedback  agree  that  the 
December  cover  "tells  the  truth" 
and  conveys  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  family  life  for  today's 
soldiers,  yet  they  vigorously 
object  to  the  use  of  that  cover 
image  precisely  because  it  is 
truthful.  Help  me  to  understand 
something:  are  these  NCOs 
asking  for  less  honesty  from 
Soldiers  when  they  worry  about 
potential  recruits  being  fright- 
ened off  by  the  December  is- 
sue? I  would  be  more  con- 
cerned about  potential  recruits' 
reactions  to  the  idea  that  the 

Soldiers 


Army  is  run  by  people  who  find 
truthfulness  objectionable. 

PFC  Chris  Bray 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Name  Correction 

ON  page  60  of  The  Soldiers 

Almanac  there  is  a  picture  of 
two  pilots  on  top  of  an  AH-64. 
Mr.  "Kinwood"  is  actually  Mr. 
Kidwell:  I  should  know  —  that's 
me.  Gwen  Schallow,  the  other 
pilot,  and  I  are  deployed  with 
the8thBn.,229thAvn.Regt.,in 
Bosnia  in  support  of  Operation 
Joint  Forge. 

CW2  Allen  Kidwell 
via  e-mail 

THANKS  for  the  correction. 
Soldiers  apologizes  for  print- 
ing your  name  incorrectly  but, 
at  the  risk  of  "pointing  the  fin- 
ger, "  we  again  emphasize  that 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our 
sources  for  the  accuracy  of 
much  of  our  material. 

Where's  Japan? 

WE  just  received  the  January 
2000  issue  of  The  Soldiers 
Almanac.  It  provides  great  ref- 
erence material  —  many 
thanks. 

Unfortunately,  missing  from 
the  wonderful  pullout  map  is 
U.S.  Army,  Japan.  South  Ko- 
rea, Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  all 
there,  but  Japan  is  missing. 
While  USARJ  may  be  one  of 
the  Army's  smaller  commands, 
it  plays  a  vital  role  here  in  the 
Pacific.  Should  you  go  into  a 
second  printing  of  the  map, 
would  you  please  include 
USARJ  and  its  17th  and  10th 
area  support  groups? 

Also,  while  I  understand 
that  Soldiers  is  geared  prima- 
rily to  active-duty  and  reserve- 
component  soldiers,  would  it  be 
possible  to  include  a  few  more 
photos  of  Army  civilians  in  fu- 
ture issues  of  the  almanac?  Too 


many  times  these  worker  bees 
are  forgotten  or  are  viewed  as 
second  class  by  service  mem- 
bers. Each  of  us  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  support  of  the 
defense  of  our  nation.  We  just 
play  different  roles  which,  when 
meshed  together,  result  in  the 
world's  best  Army. 

Maureen  Ramsey,  PAO 

Japan  Engr.  District,  USACE 

via  e-mail 

THANKS  for  your  comments  on 
the  almanac;  they  will  be  use- 
ful in  our  preparation  for  the 
2001  edition.  The  map  always 
gives  us  a  challenge  as  we  put 
it  together  each  year.  Limited 
space  prevents  us  from  display- 
ing all  the  Army  organizations 
we  would  like,  so  we  have  fo- 
cused on  the  maneuver  and 
special  operations  units  in  the 
three  components.  That's  why 
you  don't  see  USAREUR, 
USFK/EUSA  or  USARJ  de- 
picted. Your  comment  on  the 
lack  of  photos  of  DA  civilians  is 
well  taken.  In  our  after-action 
review  of  the  almanac,  we,  too, 
noticed  that  we  need  to  do  a 
better  job  of  ensuring  the  many 
contributions  of  Army  civilians 
are  included.  Look  for  that  to 
happen  in  2001. 


Green  Bullets 


YOUR  February  Feedback 
contained  a  letter  raising  con- 
cerns over  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Army's  new  "green  bullets," 
featured  in  your  December  En- 
vironmental Front  section.  The 
new  5.56mm  bullets  are  equal 
or  better  in  performance  and  ef- 
fectiveness when  compared  to 
standard  lead-core  rounds.  The 
Alaska  Army  National  Guard 
tested  5,000  rounds  of  the  new 
bullets  in  1 998  and  reported  no 
change  in  performance.  Addi- 
tionally, extensive  ballistics, 
accuracy,  penetration  and  other 
tests  using  more  than  150,000 
of  the  new  bullets  in  1998  and 
1 999  also  showed  equal  or  bet- 
ter performance.  Lake  City  Am- 
munition Plant  is  now  produc- 
ing the  bullets  as  standard  ser- 
vice ammunition. 

Jim  Arnold 

U.S.  Army  Environ.  Center 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 


Pay  Charts 


WHILE  the  Soldiers  staff  does 
a  great  service,  your  February 
pay  charts  had  some  incorrect 
information.  The  one-UTA  drill- 
pay  figures  were  right,  but  the 


annual  amounts  were  wrong.  A 
unit  training  assembly  normally 
is  but  one-fourth  of  the  monthly 
training  weekends  that  go  to- 
ward making  up  the  48  drill  pe- 
riods most  Army  Guard  soldiers 
and  Reservists  perform  annu- 
ally. Thus,  48  times  the  UTA  rate 
would  give  the  standard  annual 
drill  pay  amount.  The  annual 
amounts  shown  are  the  same 
as  the  monthly  pay  for  the  cor- 
responding active-duty  pay 
grades. 

MAJ  Curtis  A.  Wood 
via  e-mail 

THE  figures  were  right,  but  we 
erred  in  titling  the  Drill  Pay 
Table.  The  amount  shown  is  the 
monthly  -  not  annual  -  active- 
duty  basic  pay  rate.  One  UTA 
earns  the  member  1130th  of  that 
amount. 


Soldiers  is  for  soldiers  and  DA 
civilians.  We  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words  —  a  post 
card  will  do  —  and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire 
and  may  condense  your  views  be- 
cause of  space.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one,  but  we'll  use 
representative  views.  Write  to: 
Feedback,  Soldiers,  9325  Gun- 
ston  Road,  Ste.  SI 08.  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  VA  22060-5581,  or  e-mail: 
soldiers@belvoir.army.mil. 
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HOOSING  the  right  interim  vehicle  for 


I —  the  Army's  new  brigade  combat  team 
is  not  an  easy  process,  but  soldiers, 

V Department  of  the  Army  civilians  and 

defense  contractors  came  together  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.,  in  December  and  January  to  help  Army 
leaders  better  understand  the  capabilities  of 
currently  available  combat  vehicles.  As  a  result, 
they  are  helping  make  the  Army  vision  a  reality. 

Soldiers  worked  closely  with  defense  contrac- 
tors, spending  weeks  in  the  field  while  putting 
various  vehicles  through  a  platform  performance 
demonstration.  The  PPD  gave  1 1  contractors  from 
six  countries  the  chance  to  demonstrate  the 
capabilities  of  35  vehicles.  It  also  gave  the  Army  a 
chance  to  let  industry  representatives  know  what 
characteristics  it  is  looking  for  in  its  new  interim 
armored  vehicles. 


A  LAV-300  Mk  II  infantry  fighting  vehicle  prepares 
to  move  into  position  for  a  live-fire  demonstration 
on  St.  Vith  range  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The  LAV-300 
was  one  of  35  vehicles  that  participated  in  the  plat- 
form performance  demonstration  held  at  Fort  Knox 
in  January. 
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A  Pandur  infantry  fighting  vehicle  negotiates  a  rubble  obstacle  composed  of  concrete  and  steel  rods.  The  obstacle  was  located  on 
Fort  Knox's  MOUT  site,  and  was  intended  to  simulate  a  demolished  building.  The  Pandur  is  built  by  General  Dynamics  Land  Systems. 


O  make  the  initial  brigade 
combat  teams  a  reality  as 
quickly  as  possible,  we  had  to 
look  at  off-the-shelf  technol- 
ogy," said  LTC  Kevin  Bergner, 
director  of  wargaming  at  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.  "This  PPD  gives  us  a 
chance  to  see  what  industry  has  to 
offer.  It  allows  us  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  existing  vehicles  and 
their  capabilities.  It  is  very  important 
that  soldiers,  who  are  the  real  experts, 
have  a  chance  to  operate  these  ve- 
hicles. They're  the  ones  with  unique 
tactical  savvy  that  comes  from  living 
and  working  in  them  every  day." 

The  soldiers  Bergner  mentioned 
were  from  the  2nd  and  25th  Infantry 
divisions  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  The  3rd 
Brigade  of  the  2nd  Inf.  Div.  and  the  1st 
Bde.  of  the  25th  Inf.  Div.  are  to 
become  the  Army's  initial  interim  bri- 
gade combat  teams.  The  soldiers  went 
to  Fort  Knox  for  the  PPD  and  worked 
closely  with  cavalry  scouts  from  the 
1st  Battalion,  16th  Cavalry  Regiment. 


"We've  been  looking  forward  to 
something  like  this,  and  we're  excited 
to  be  part  of  the  demonstration,"  said 
SSG  Stephen  Soucy  of  D  Troop,  1st 
Bn.,  16th  Cav.  "As  a  scout,  I  think  this 
is  a  great  idea.  We  actually  had  a 
vehicle  roll  up  on  us  yesterday  and  we 
didn't  hear  it  coming.  Scouts  listen  for 
things  like  that." 


HE  PPD  was  conducted  in  several 
phases.  The  first  phase  lasted 
from  early  November  until  mid- 
December.  This  was  essentially  a 
planning  and  preparation  stage,  during 
which  soldiers  were  familiarized  with 
the  vehicles,  and  safety  measures  for 
the  PPD  were  instituted.  Continuous 
operations  involving  road  marches  of 
approximately  50  miles  a  day  also 
began  during  this  period. 

The  next  phase  examined  the 
platforms'  deployability.  Vehicles 
were  loaded  onto  C-130s,  heavy- 
equipment  transports  and  trains. 

"The  need  for  high  mobility  is 
critical  to  the  Army  vision.  We  need  a 


platform  that  we  can  deploy  quickly," 
Bergner  said.  "We  looked  at  how  it  fits 
inside  a  C-130,  for  example.  We  also 
looked  at  what  else  you  can  fit  in 
there,  and  how  fast  you  can  configure 
and  reconfigure  the  platforms." 

After  taking  a  few  days'  break  for 
the  holidays,  the  soldiers  and  contrac- 
tors returned  to  the  PPD  in  early 
January.  The  PPD's  next  phase 
examined  the  vehicles'  tactical 
mobility.  It  consisted  of  extensive  road 
marches  and  advanced  drivers' 
courses,  both  on-  and  off-road. 

"We  wanted  to  push  these  vehicles 
to  their  limits,  driving  them  around  the 
clock.  Sustained,  continuous  opera- 
tions are  an  important  part  of  the 
mission  profile  for  these  units," 
Bergner  said. 

Having  completed  the  advanced 
courses,  drivers  and  other  soldiers  then 
moved  to  the  next  phase,  which 
involved  day  and  night  live  fire  against 
reinforced  positions.  This  phase  was 
designed  to  examine  the  vehicles' 
weapon  systems. 
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■  w  e  need  a  vehicle  with  a  gun  that 
an  support  our  operations,"  Bergner 
laid.  "Specifically,  we  need  a  gun  that 
an  support  dismounted  infantry 
jperations.  Direct-fire  support  to 
fismounted  infantry  assaults  and 
Ideating  fortified  positions  arc 
mportanl  tasks,  as  is  a  360-degree 
capability  around  the  vehicle." 

Once  this  phase  was  completed, 
he  vehicles  moved  into  Fort  Knox's 
nhan  terrain  training  site,  where  the 
chicles  demonstrated  their  capabili- 
ies  in  city  combat.  During  this  phase, 
chicles  provided  protection  and 
.upporting  fire  for  infantrymen 
clearing  streets  and  buildings. 

"Fort  Knox  has  the  perfect  facili- 
ies  for  us  to  find  out  how  different 
platforms  perform  in  close  quarters," 
3ergner  said.  "Contingency  operations 
n  recent  years  have  shown  that  we 
leed  to  function  in  urban  terrain.  Right 
low,  we  are  limited  in  that  our  heavy 
:orces  are  not  deployable  enough  and 
)ur  light  forces  are  too  vulnerable  in 
>uch  environments." 

Following  the  urban  terrain  portion 
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of  the  PPD.  soldiers  and  program 
managers  examined  the  vehicles' 
logistics  requirements.  They  looked  at 
what  would  be  required  for  the  towing 
and  recovery  ol  each  vehicle,  then 
evaluated  the  maintenance  require 
ments  of  each  vehicle,  as  well  as 
ranges  and  fuel  usage. 

"We  want  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  vehicle  for  our  soldiers," 
Bergner  said.  "We  need  something  that 
is  reliable  and  sustainable. 

The  final  phase  of  the  PPD  in- 
volved a  gathering  and  sharing  of 
information.  The  evaluators  compiled 
and  distributed  observations  about 
each  vehicle. 

"As  a  result  of  this  demonstration, 
everybody  comes  out  a  winner," 
Bergner  said.  "We  find  out  what 
current  technology  has  to  offer,  and 
industry  learns  what  our  requirements 
are." 

The  PPD  will  be  followed  by  a 
source-selection  board  in  May  or  June. 
The  board  will  culminate  in  the 
Army's  selection  of  an  interim  combat 
vehicle  for  the  brigade  combat  team.  Q 


nfantrymen  from  the  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.-based  3rd  Infantry  Division  dismount  from  an  IFV  during  the  PPD.  Soldiers  from  separate 
irigades  of  the  2nd  and  25th  Inf.  Divs.,  based  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  also  played  key  roles  in  the  PPD. 
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The  C7  Pandur  6X6  IFV  crosses  over  a  two-foot-tall  slab  of  concrete  at  the  Fort  Knox  MOUT  site.  The  slab  was  just  one  of  the  many 
obstacles  the  wheeled  vehicles  had  to  surmount  during  the  course  of  the  PPD. 


Story  by  SSG  Nancy  Morrison 
Photos  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 
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ORT  Knox's  16th  Cavalry 
Regiment  played  a  key  role  in 
ensuring  that  the  PPD  process  ran 
smoothly.  Soldiers  from  Fort 
Knox  worked  with  soldiers  from  other 
installations  to  demonstrate  the 
capabilities  of  various  vehicles,  and 
they  took  part  in  virtually  every  phase 
of  the  demonstration.  All  this  was 
intended  to  ensure  that  the  best 
available  vehicle  is  selected  to  serve  as 
the  platform  for  the  new  medium 
brigades. 

SSG  Nancy  Morrison  Is  assigned  to  the  Fort  Knox  Public 
Affairs  Office. 


"We  are  the  executors  of  the  PPD 
for  the  vehicles  we  have  here;  the  PPD 
is  not  only  supported  by  Fort  Knox, 
but  also  by  soldiers  from  Fort  Lewis 
and  Fort  Benning,"  said  COL  Mike 
Jones,  16th  Cav.  commander.  "Our 
soldiers  are  the  ones  using  the  vehicles 
that  have  been  brought  here  to  be 
demonstrated." 

Jones  said  the  soldiers  are  playing 
an  integral  part  in  the  PPD  and  the  new 
brigade. 

"We're  providing  the  feedback  to 
the  contractors  to  tell  them  how  they 
can  make  their  vehicles  better,  in  order 


to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  Army,"  he 
said. 

He  added  that  the  experience  also 
allows  the  Army  to  glean  information 
about  each  of  these  vehicles  and  get  a 
good  idea  about  what's  available  on 
the  market. 

"These  soldiers  are  putting  their 
hands  on  each  vehicle  and  checking  it 
out,  driving  it  and  firing  its  weapons  in 
order  to  give  back  good  soldier 
comments,"  said  Jones.  "These  are  not 
engineers.  They're  cavalrymen,  tankers 
and  infantrymen. 

"Ultimately  it's  the  soldiers  who 
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"These  soldiers 
are  putting  their 
hands  on  each  ve 
hide  and  checking 
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in  order  to  give 
back  good  soldier 
comments. 


sill  end  up  with  whichever  system  is 
ielded.  So,  their  insights  are  very 
mportant,"  he  said. 

According  to  Jones,  master 
•miners  and  master  drivers  were 
rained  on  the  various  vehicles  by  the 
nanufacturers.  then  passed  the  training 
>n  to  soldiers  participating  in  the  PPD. 

Jones  said  that  the  16th  Cav.'s  1st 
Squadron  prepared  a  very  detailed, 
veil-thought-out  training  program.  It 
>egan  with  a  familiarization  of  the 
Efferent  components  of  each  vehicle. 
3nce  soldiers  were  familiar  with  a 
)articular  vehicle,  they  learned  all  the 
emergency  procedures  that  had  to  be 


Soldiers  prepare  a  United  Defense  Armored  Gun  System  for  a  live  fire  on  the  St.  Vith 
range.  The  tracked  vehicle  is  fitted  with  Level  1  armor  and  is  armed  with  a  105mm 
main  gun  and  a  .50-caliber  machine  gun. 


Soldiers  race  to  board  a  waiting  LAV-300  Mk  II  during  an  exercise  intended  to  demonstrate  the  wheeled  infantry  fighting  vehicle's 
ability  to  provide  suppressive  fire  during  dismounted  infantry  operations. 
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followed,  including  evacuation. 

From  there  they  passed  through 
basic  driver  training  on  a  concrete 
road,  and  finally  to  the  advanced 
driver's  course,  which  featured 
obstacles  and  hills. 

"Soldiers  who  shoot  live  fire  went 
through  tank  crew  gunnery  skills 
training  and  testing  before  they  took 
the  vehicle  to  live  fire,"  said  Jones. 
"They  then  went  through  the  predeter- 
mined course's  dry-fire,  which  was 
without  live  ammunition.  Eventually 
they  went  to  live  fire." 

Jones  said  the  crews  for  each 
vehicle  were  made  up  of  soldiers  from 
each  of  the  three  installations,  and 
those  crewmembers  stayed  with  that 
vehicle  throughout  the  PPD,  providing 
feedback  to  the  contractor  and  to  the 
Army  for  the  entire  time  the  vehicle 
was  at  Fort  Knox. 

"Once  we  got  to  the  end  of  the 
demonstration,  all  these  folks  went 
back  to  their  normal  jobs,"  said  Jones. 
"At  a  future  date,  the  vehicles  will  be 
tested  by  the  Army  in  other  forms." 

Jones  said  the  16th  Cav.  is  benefit- 
ing from  the  PPD  experience. 
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"It's  neat  to  be  involved  in  the  front 
end  of  such  an  important  thing  that's 
going  on  in  the  Army,"  he  said.  "We 
are  learning  a  lot  about  how  to  train 
people  on  these  types  of  vehicles  and 
how  to  do  good  risk  management,  and 
all  the  other  things  that  go  into  devel- 
oping a  good  training  program." 

He  added  that  the  vehicle  selected 
by  the  Army  will  end  up  being  used  to 
train  future  soldiers  at  Fort  Knox. 

"There  have  been  no  real  decisions 
made  on  exactly  what  the  training 
program  will  look  like,"  Jones  said, 
"but  in  the  16th  Cav.  we  would 
generally  train  armor  officers  and 
NCOs  on  the  reconnaissance  missions 
they  have  to  do. 

"We  train  the  people  who  are  going 
to  be  scout  platoon  leaders  and  platoon 
sergeants  and  section  leaders.  We  train 
the  lieutenants  who  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  assault  gun  platoons  and  the 
reconnaissance  platoons.  We  train  the 
captains  who  are  going  to  command 
the  troops,  and  the  reconnaissance  and 
target  acquisition  squadrons.  We  will 
train  all  the  people  who  are  going  to 
lead  this  outfit." 
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Soldiers  prepare  to  board  a  French-made  VAB  armored  personnel  carrier  during  the  demonstration  at  Fort  Knox.  The  VAB  saw 
combat  with  French  units  during  the  Gulf  War  and  is  currently  used  by  peacekeeping  units  in  the  Balkans. 
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(Above)  Contractor  personnel  and  soldiers 
worked  side  by  side  to  demonstrate  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  vehicles.  Here, 
they  prepare  an  Armored  Gun  System  with 
Level  II  armor  for  a  live  fire. 

(Right)  A  TPz  1  Fuchs  armored  personnel 
carrier  -  built  by  Germany's  Henschel 
company  —  negotiates  a  narrow  alley  in 
Fort  Knox's  urban  terrain  training  site. 

Jones  said  he  feels  it  is  extremely 
important  for  soldiers  to  be  involved  in 
the  decision-making  process  concern- 
ing the  design  of  vehicles  they  will 
use. 

"There  are  lots  of  different  ways 
you  can  design  a  piece  of  equipment. 
Typically,  an  engineer  designs  some- 
thing and  it  looks  great  when  it's  on 
the  drawing  board.  It  may  even  look 
good  when  it  rolls  off  the  assembly 
line,"  he  said.  "But  only  when  a  soldier 
operates  it  will  you  know  how  well  it 
works."  □ 
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Safety  Prevents 
Tragedy 


AFETY  precautions  and  rollover 
.: -.  drills  that  soldiers  participating  in 
■^the  PPD  went  through  daily 

helped  to  prevent  serious  injuries 
when  a  vehicle  rolled  over  during  the 
demonstrations.  Three  soldiers  sus- 
tained bumps,  bruises  and  other  minor 
injuries  Jan.  10,  when  the  vehicle  they 
were  operating  rolled  over  during 
cross-country  operations,  said  Fort 
Knox  Public  Affairs  Officer  John 
Rickey. 

"While  this  was  an  unfortunate 
incident,  we  are  fortunate  that  the  strict 
safety  guidelines  the  soldiers  received 
prevented  a  more  serious  situation," 
Rickey  said.  "Soldiers  train  in  danger- 
ous situations  every  day,  and  it  is  a 
testament  to  the  units  involved  — 
which  practice  safety  daily  —  that  we 
didn't  have  more  serious  injuries.  One 
of  the  critical  factors  commanders  and 
soldiers  have  focused  on  is  safety 
during  the  PPD." 

The  accident  occurred  during  the 
advanced  driving  portion  of  the 
demonstration.  That  part  of  the 
evaluation  assessed  the  vehicle's 
mobility  on  a  basic  driving  course,  a 
cross-country  driving  course  and  an 
advanced  driving  course. 

During  the  basic  driving  courses 
each  of  the  vehicles  demonstrated  its 
abilities  to  master  different  types  of 
terrain  and  obstacles,  said  SSG 
Kenneth  Kispert,  a  tank  commander  at 
the  driving  course. 

Vehicles  navigated  such  obstacles 
as  a  trench,  rocky  terrain,  heavy 
vegetation  and  a  mud  course.  Each 
vehicle's  ability  to  maneuver  in  a 
European-style  village  —  around  sharp 

SGT  Stacy  Wamble  is  assigned  to  the  Fort  Knox  Public 
Affairs  Office. 


Story  by  SGT  Stacy  Wamble 
Photos  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


turns  and  across  bridges  —  was  also 
evaluated. 

The  vehicles  also  demonstrated 
their  mobility  (including  swim 
capability),  deployability,  lethality, 
sustainability,  survivability  and 
MANPRINT  (the  ease  in  which 
soldiers  are  able  to  operate  the 
vehicles).  □ 
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it  is  a  testament 
to  the  units  involved 
—  which  practice 
safety  daily  —  that  we 
didn  't  have  more 
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on  is  safety  during 
the  PPD. " 


(Above)  A  soldier  ground-guides  a  Mobile 
Tactical  Vehicle  (Light)  on  Fort  Knox's  St. 
Vith  Range.  The  vehicle  is  an  upgraded 
variant  of  the  M1 13  APC. 

(Right)  A  General  Dynamics  Dragoon 
demonstrates  its  amphibious  capabilities 
during  the  PPD.  Four  of  the  vehicles 
evaluated  during  the  PPD  showed  their 
ability  to  function  in  water. 

(Below)  The  Dragoon  hurries  to  another 
demonstration  site. 
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During  Army  Experi- 
ment 6,  evaluators  be- 
lieve they  successfully 
developed  "adaptive" 
training  programs  that 
will  help  the  Army's 
leaders  act  quickly  and 
decisively  when  faced 
by  the  challenges  of  the 
21st  century. 


S  leaders  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  transforming  the  Army 
over  the  next  few  months,  the 
I  most  visible  elements  will  be 
[the  armored  vehicles  being 
lemonstrated  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.,  and  the  surrogate  armored 
platforms  being  used  to  train  the  initial 
brigade  combat  teams  being  developed 
at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

But  an  equally  exciting  component 
of  the  transformation  is  the  preparation 
of  the  leaders  of  those  brigades  for  the 
extremely  fluid  operations  the  units 
will  undertake. 

Teaching  leaders  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively  when  the  unexpected 
happens  is  something  the  Army  has 


always  done,  but  the  process  has  been 
pulled  into  sharper  focus  over  the  past 
few  years  through  "Army  Experi- 
ments" to  showcase  what  it  is  doing  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st-century 
battlefield. 

According  to  COL  David  Prewitt, 
director  of  Army  Experiments  6  and  7, 
the  experiments  emphasize  simula- 
tions, communications,  visualization 
and  other  information  technologies 
that  affect  situational  awareness  and 
situational  understanding. 

The  Army  experiments  began 
under  the  direction  of  the  Louisiana 
Maneuvers  Task  Force  in  1994  and, 
with  the  completion  of  AE3,  were 
transferred  to  the  deputy  chief  of  staff 
for  combat  developments  at  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command,  Fort  Monroe, 
Va.,  in  1996,  and  to  the  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  training  in  1997. 

In  AE6,  conducted  at  the  Com- 
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mand  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  TRADOC  evaluators  believe 
they  were  successful  in  developing 
"adaptive"  training  programs  that 
stress  how  to  think. 

"The  objectives  of  AE6  were  to 
gather  and  analyze  data  to  be  used  to 
train  leaders  in  a  digitized  environ- 
ment; to  develop  a  methodology  for 
'how  to  think'  training;  and  enhance 
training  support  systems  used  to  train 
and  sustain  leaders  and  staffs  of 
digitized  units,"  Prewitt  said. 

"We  determined  that,  using  this 
methodology,  the  group  that  went 
through  the  adaptive  thinking  experi- 
ment in  AE6  became  more  adaptive," 
Prewitt  said.  'They  were  able  to  see 
the  bigger  picture  and  take  all  the 
different  aspects  of  the  battlefield 
situation  into  consideration,  and  they 
were  able  to  modify  their  plans  more 
effectively. 

"Seeing  that  success,  we've  taken 


the  'good- 
ness' from 
this 
classroom 
experiment  and 
designed  a  course  specifi- 
cally for  the  brigade  combat 
teams  we're  developing  at  Fort  Lewis 
—  brigades  that  will  have  lighter 
equipment,  be  organized  differently 
and  be  expected  to  do  different 
things." 

Prewitt  said  the  Army  has  already 
identified  students  now  attending  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College 
who  will  be  assigned  to  staff  positions 
in  the  Fort  Lewis  brigade. 

"CGSC  has  tailored  a  course  for 
these  students,  to  teach  them  how  this 
new  brigade  fights.  Then  the  students 
will  be  immersed  in  scenarios  the  new 
unit  would  be  expected  to  encounter," 
Prewitt  said. 

"The  scenarios  range  from  peace- 
keeping operations  to  minor  skir- 
mishes, to  stability-and-support 
operations,  or  whatever  —  because  this 
is  supposed  to  be  a  full-spectrum  force 
all  the  way  from  humanitarian  actions 
to  major  theater  wars.  But  we're 


focusing  on  the  centerpiece,  for  the 
small-scale  contingency,"  he  said. 

The  final  stage  of  the  training  will 
begin  when  the  students  take  these  new 
skills  into  the  brigade  staff  and  teach 
them  to  others.  Other  students  with 
adaptive-thinking  training  might  be 
sent  to  opposing-force  units  to  fight 
against  the  brigade  and  further  enhance 
the  training  process. 

Prewitt  pointed  out  that  adaptive 
thinking  is  not  a  new  concept. 

"We've  had  adaptive  leaders  from 
the  beginning  of  time,"  he  said.  "But  in 
the  past,  we  really  didn't  have  the 
means  to  specifically  target  the 
training  of  leaders  to  make  them  more 
adaptable.  Now,  we're  at  a  stage  where 
we  think  we  can  do  that." 

The  next  step  is  to  apply  this  ability 
to  reshaping  the  future  Army. 

"By  the  end  of  July,  the  staff  of  the 
initial  brigade  at  Fort  Lewis  —  the 
CGSC  students  earmarked  for  the 
brigade  and  the  people  already  there  or 
arriving  by  June  —  will  complete  a 
senior-leader  course  that  incorporates 
adaptive  thinking,"  Prewitt  said. 

"As  for  the  rest  of  the  Army,  we'll 
take  the  lessons  learned  from  this  one- 
time course  to  train  the  brigade.  Then 
we'll  integrate  new  and  improved 
training  into  all  of  our  institutions  so 
that  through  the  normal  course  of 
people  going  through  their  basic  and 
advanced  courses,  soldiers  will  receive 
the  training  they  need  to  perform  in 
this  new  Army."  □ 
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Dallas,  Texas 


Internet  PX  Sales 
Boom 

ONLINE  sales  have  earned  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  the  No.  4  ranking  on 
InformationWeek's  E-Business 
1 00  list.  The  list  was  released  in 
December,  and  AAFES  finished 
ahead  of  such  notables  as  Dell 
Computers,  E-Trade  Group, 
Home  Depot,  Intel  and  PC  Con- 
nection. 

AAFES'  1999  e-business 
sales  totaled  more  than  $21 
million,  AAFES  officials  said, 
and  that's  before  adding  the 
final  two  weeks  of  holiday 
Internet  sales.  They  pointed  out 
that  1998's  Internet  sales  were 
only  $8.4  million. 

AAFES  made  its  catalog 
available  on  the  Internet  in  1 996, 
with  an  initial  goal  of  achieving 
3  percent  of  its  catalog  busi- 
ness online.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
Web  initiative  brought  in  1 0  per- 
cent of  all  catalog  orders  by 
year-end.  Each  yearsince  then, 
sales  from  Internet  orders  have 
increased,  with  about  30  per- 
cent of  last  year's  total  sales 


coming  via  the  Internet. 

AAFES  pointed  its  custom- 
ers toward  using  the  Internet  as 
an  "online  Post  Exchange"  by 
printing  its  website  address 
(www.aafes.com)  on  sales  re- 
ceipts, shopping  bags  and  in 
the  catalog,  officials  said. 

To  make  Internet  use  more 
appealing,  AAFES  updates  its 
site's  design  every  week  and 
provides  automated  e-mail  ser- 
vice reminding  customers  to  buy 
gifts  for  upcoming  birthdays  or 
holidays. 

Since  1 998  customers  have 
been  able  to  access  their 
AAFES  credit  card  account  in- 
formation via  the  Internet.  They 
can  also  use  the  specialized 
website  to  review  their  state- 
ments online,  pay  electronically 
through  their  checking  accounts 
and  receive  e-mail  confirma- 
tion of  payments.  —  AAFES 
Public  Affairs  Office 


Washington,  D.C. 


Travel  Card  Use 
Mandatory 

NEW  rules  published  by  the 
General  Services  Administra- 
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tion  require  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  to  use  their  gov- 
ernment travel  cards  for  ex- 
penses arising  from  official 
travel. 

Beginning  May  1,  govern- 
ment-wide exemptions  will  in- 
clude people  whose  applica- 
tions for  travel  cards  are  pend- 
ing, people  traveling  on  invita- 
tional travel  orders  and  new  ap- 
pointees. 

The  law  authorizes  agency- 
specific  exemptions,  and  fur- 
ther   information  about  DOD 


exemptions  is  available  on  the 
Defense  Finance  and  Account 
ing  Service  website  at 
www.dfas.mil. 

DOD  has  authorized  ex- 
empted personnel  to  use  a  per- 
sonal charge  card,  personal 
funds  or  travel  advances  and 
government  travel  requests. 

The  rules  will  be  included  in 
Volume  9,  "Travel  Policy  and 
Procedures,"  of  the  DOD  Fi- 
nancial Management  Regula- 
tion DOD  7000.1 4-  R.  —Ameri- 
can Forces  Information  Service 


AAFES  updates  the  design  of  its  website  every  week  to  make 
Internet  shopping  more  appealing  and  convenient. 
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Battle  Staff  Course  Update 

RUMORS  about  the  Battle  Staff  Noncommissioned  Officer 
Course  are  causing  concern  among  potential  course  stu- 
dents. Much  of  the  confusion  stems  from  the  term  "Distance 
Learning,"  which  some  soldiers  have  equated  to  video  tele- 
training,  or  VTT. 

"Converting  to  distance  learning  does  not  equate  only  to 
VTT,"  said  SGM  William  D.  Adams,  chief  instructor  for 
BSNCOC.  Actually,  the  course  is  a  combination  of  nonresi- 
dent and  resident  course  material  presented  in  separate 
phases,  he  said. 

Phase  I  is  the  nonresident  portion  of  BSNCOC,  which 
students  must  complete  before  attending  Phase  II.  Students 
have  60  days  to  complete  Phase  I,  including  their  exams, 
which  are  taken  via  the  Internet. 

Although  Phases  I  and  II  make  up  the  entire  Battle  Staff 
Course,  each  phase  has  a  separate  course  number,  and 
different  starting  and  ending  dates.  "However,  the  end  date 
for  Phase  I  is  the  day  before  the  report  date  for  Phase  II," 
Adams  said. 

The  prevailing  notion  is  that  the  resident  portion  of 
BSNCOC  is  presented  at  the  U.S.  Army  Sergeants  Major 
Academy  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  This  is  a  misconception, 
Adams  said. 

"Each  major  command  has  a  certain  number  of  slots  for 
soldiers  to  attend  Phase  II,"  he  explained.  "These  could  be  at 
USASMA,  at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis.,  or  at  any  accredited  VTT 
location.  The  soldier's  MACOM  will  request  where  he  or  she 
will  attend  Phase  II." 

USASMA  has  set  up  a  BSNCOC  Phase  I  instructor- 
coordinator  cell  to  answer  any  questions.  It  can  be  contacted 
at  (91 5)  568-921 1  or  (DSN)  978-921 1 .  The  BSNCOC  webside 
is  http://usasma.bliss.army.mil.  For  additional  assistance, 
contact  SGM  Adams  at  (915)  568-9165  or  (DSN)  978-9165. 
—  USASMA  PAO 
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Washington 


Army  Releases  2001 
Budget  Proposal 

SOLDIER  welfare  and  the  new 
^rmy  Vision  were  noticeable 
terns  in  the  Army's  budget  pro- 
Dosal  for  fiscal  year  2001 .  The 
i\rmy  is  requesting  $70.8  bil- 
ion,  up  $3.4  billion  from  what  it 
asked  for  in  FY  00. 

This  is  the  largest  budget 
since  1 992,  and  it  includes  costs 
;or  maintaining  a  force  of 
480,000  active-component  sol- 
jiers,  205,000  Reservists  and 
350,000  National  Guard  mem- 
Ders.  However,  the  budget  calls 
;or  a  1 .2  percent  reduction  in 
:he  civilian  work  force. 

If  the  budget  is  approved  by 
Congress,  soldiers  will  see  a 
3.7  percent  base  pay  increase 
Jan.  1,  and  they  should  see  a 
continuing  decrease  in  their 
axpenses  for  housing,  after  re- 
alignment of  the  Basic  Allow- 
ance for  Housing  tables. 


The  Army  remains  commit- 
ted to  building  and  refurbishing 
barracks  so  that  each  single 
soldier  will  have  a  room,  with  a 
bath  shared  by  two  rooms.  The 
project  was  originally  slated  to 
be  completed  by  FY  1 2,  but  last 
year's  budget  moved  the 
completion  date  to  FY  08.  This 
year's  request  keeps  the  Army 
on  that  accelerated  track.  Fam- 
ily housing  is  also  a  priority,  with 
$162  million  in  new  construc- 
tion requests  and  another  $978 
million  targeted  for  operating, 
maintaining  and  improving  the 
114,555  units  already  on  the 
books. 

Also  included  is  $1  billion  to 
fund  the  transformation  dictated 
under  the  Army  Vision  State- 
ment. Over  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  the  transformation  is  pro- 
jected to  cost  about  $12.5  bil- 
lion. 

The  $70.8  billion  figure,  as 
a  senior  Army  official  pointed 
out,  does  not  take  into  account 
an  additional  $2.7  billion  needed 


Uniform  Policy 


New  Rules  Cover  Parka  Elements 

A  CHANGE  to  Army  Regulation  670-1  standardizes  the  size 
and  type  of  nametapes  and  ranks  authorized  for  the  Extended 
Cold  Weather  Clothing  System  parka,  more  commonly  called 
the  "GoreTex"  parka. 

Nametapes  attached  to  the  ECWCS  will  be  1/2-inch  wide 
and  3-1/2-inches  long,  with  1/4-inch  block  lettering.  The 
nametapes  will  hold  up  to  1 4  characters  and  be  attached  only 
to  the  pocket  flap  on  the  left  side  of  the  parka. 

Cloth  rank  insignia  with  Velcro  fasteners  are  no  longer 
authorized  for  wear.  The  only  authorized  cloth  rank  insig- 
nia are  those  that  are  sewn  closed,  like  shoulder  bars.  The 
loops  slip  over  the  front  tab  of  the  parka  the  same  way  that 
shoulder  boards  slip  over  the  epaulets  on  the  green  shirt 
and  sweater.  Soldiers  may  use  pin-on  insignias  of  grade  if 
they  desire. 

The  new-size  nametape  and  closed-loop  cloth  grade 
insignia  are  available  in  clothing-sales  stores.  No  other  sizes 
of  nametapes  will  be  authorized  for  wear  on  the  ECWCS 
parka  after  Sept.  30.  This  change  will  be  included  in  the  next 
revision  of  AR  670-1 .  —  Army  News  Service 


A  drill  sergeant's  chances  for  promotion  are  better  than  those  of 
NCOs  without  drill-sergeant  experience,  TRADOC  said. 


to  fund  major  contingency  op- 
erations. That  money  is  included 
as  part  of  the  larger,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Overseas  Con- 
tingency Operations  Transfer 
Fund.  —  ARNEWS 


Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


Army  Seeks  Drill 
Sergeant  Volunteers 

BASIC  Noncommissioned  Of- 
ficer Course  students  are  the 
focus  of  a  U.S.  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  effort 
to  attract  more  volunteers  for 
drill-sergeant  duty. 

"We're  trying  to  plant  the 
seed  in  young  NCOs  that  being 
a  drill  sergeant  is  a  career  en- 
hancer," said  SSG  Terry  Dokey, 
the  1999  active-duty  drill  ser- 
geant of  the  year.  Dokey  is  serv- 
ing a  year  tour  at  TRADOC 
headquarters,  where  he  advises 
on  drill  sergeant  and  initial-en- 
try training  matters. 

He  said  the  program  brings 
drill  sergeants  from  trainingcen- 
ters  to  brief  BNCOC  classes  at 
their  installations.  Among  the 
benefits  they  will  discuss  are 
special-duty  pay  and  choice  of 
assignments  at  the  end  of  the 
duty  tour. 

There  are  two  important 
reasons  for  promoting  drill-ser- 


geant duty  among  BNCOC  stu- 
dents, said  TRADOC  CSM  John 
Beck,  a  former  drill  sergeant  of 
the  year  for  the  Armor  Center 
and  School  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

"Every  NCO  must  attend 
BNCOC,"  he  said.  "You're  get- 
ting them  at  the  right  time,  be- 
fore they  become  eligible  for 
drill-sergeantduty,  because  you 
have  to  be  a  staff  sergeant  to 
perform  those  duties." 

Beck  said  the  Army  is  seek- 
ing volunteers  because  this  re- 
duces the  time  personnel  spe- 
cialists spend  looking  for  eli- 
gible NCOs,  and  volunteers  are 
motivated  for  the  job,  which 
doesn't  require  the  attitude 
change  non-volunteers  often 
must  go  through  to  excel. 

A  drill  sergeant's  chances 
for  promotion  are  betterthan  for 
NCOs  without  drill-sergeant  ex- 
perience, said  Dokey,  because 
the  duty  qualifies  soldiers  for 
"enhanced  promotion  guid- 
ance," which  is  a  description  of 
special  duties  for  promotion 
boards  to  consider. 

Of  the  current  1,178  com- 
mand sergeants  major,  532  are 
former  drill  sergeants.  Of  the 
command  sergeants  major  for 
the  four  active  corps  and  10 
divisions,  10  have  drill-sergeant 
experience.  —  TRADOC  News 
Service 
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Former  medic  Alfred  Rascon  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  in  March  of  1966. 


Washington 


Medic  Receives  Medal 
of  Honor 

"THIS  award  is  not  really  mine; 
it's  for  those  who  were  with  me 
that  day,"  a  soft-spoken  Alfred 
Rascon  said  after  President  Bill 
Clinton  presented  him  the  Medal 
of  Honor  during  White  House 
ceremonies  in  February. 

But  Congress,  the  president 
and  Rascon's  platoon  buddies 
who  attended  the  ceremony 
said  he'd  earned  the  nation's 
highest  military  award.  "None 
of  us  would  be  here  today  if  not 
for  Al,"  said  former  SGT  Ray 
Compton,  who  was  on  the  re- 
connaissance patrol's  point  dur- 
ing Rascon's  heroic  action  on 
March  26,  1966,  in  Vietnam. 
"We  owe  a  lot  to  Al  Rascon.  We 
wouldn't  be  alive  or  have  a  fam- 
ily if  it  hadn't  been  for  Al." 

Born  in  Mexico,  Rascon 
was  not  an  American  citizen 
when  he  performed  his  heroic 
deeds.  An  Army  medic,  he  is 
credited  with  saving  Compton 
and  former  PFC  Neil  Haffey's 
lives  by  shielding  them  from 
grenade  blasts  with  his  body. 


Rascon  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam in  May  1 965,  and  on  March 
16,  1966,  his  platoon,  part  of 
the  1  st  Battalion,  503rd  Infantry 
Regiment,  173rd  Airborne  Bri- 


gade, was  in  Long 
Khanh  Province  help- 
ing another  platoon 
that  was  pinned  down 
by  the  enemy. 

While  attending 
to  a  fatally  wounded 
machine-gunner, 
then-SPC  Rascon 
was  hit  by  shrapnel 
and  shot  in  the  hip. 

Ignoring  his  own 
wounds,  he  brought 
desperately  needed 
ammunition  to  an- 
other machine-gun- 
ner, said  Clinton. 
"Several  grenades 
then  landed  nearby. 
One  ripped  his 
mouth  open.  When 
he  saw  another  land  near 
Haffey,  he  covered  him  with  his 
body,  absorbing  the  brunt  of  the 
blast.  Yet  another  grenade 
landed  near  Compton,  and 


Voter  Assistance 


Alfred  covered  him,  also." 

Barely  able  to  walk  and 
bleeding  from  his  ears  and  nose  i 
Rascon  spotted  and  ran  to  re- 
cover a  machine  gun  that  the 
enemy  was  about  to  capture 
Clinton  said. 

"The  extra  firepower  kep 
the  enemy  from  advancing,  anci 
Alfred  Rascon  saved  his  pla 
toon,"  Clinton  said. 

"This  man  gave  everything 
he  had,  utterly  and  selflessly,  tc 
protect  his  platoon  mates  anc 
the  nation,  and  yet  he  was  no 
yet  an  American  citizen,"  Clinton 
said. 

Rascon  became  an  Ameri 
can  citizen  in  1 967.  He  went  or 
to  serve  in  the  Army  Reserve 
from  1 966  through  1 969.  Then) 
after  his  graduation  from  Ofl 
ficer  Candidate  School  in  Feb; 
ruary  1970,  he  returned  to  ac 
tive  duty  as  a  commissioner 
officer  and  volunteered  for  i \ 


Website  Answers  Voter  Questions 


TO  soldiers,  civilian  employees  and  families  stationed  oversees  and  planning  to  vote  by 
absentee  ballot,  the  different  voting  rules  at  federal,  state  and  local  levels  may  be  as  confusing 
as  a  maze.  Fortunately,  now  there's  help,  through  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program 
website,  www.fvap.ncr.gov. 

The  FVAP  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citizens  Absentee  Voting  Act 
of  1986  and  was  established  to  educate  U.S.  citizens  worldwide  on  their  right  to  vote,  foster 
voter  participation  and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process. 

The  most  frequently  asked  question  about  absentee  voting  is  why  and  how  to  fill  out  the 
Federal  Write-in  Absentee  Ballot,  SF  186.  When  a  website  visitor  clicks  on  "Learn  About 
Absentee  Voting,"  several  links  lead  to  information  about  the  postcard-sized  forms,  which 
aren't  available  online  but  should  be  obtained  from  a  voting  assistance  officer. 

The  site  gives  guidelines  for  determining  or  establishing  a  legal  residence.  Some  service 
members  mistakenly  believe  they  may  claim  any  state  as  their  legal  residence  or  that  their 
home  of  record  is  automatically  their  legal  residence.  Actually,  they  must  meet  certain 
requirements.  Also,  spouses  can't  just  assume  their  sponsor's  legal  residence;  they  must  meet 
requirements  in  their  own  right.  Residency  and  other  rules  are  spelled  out  by  clicking  on  "Learn 
About  Absentee  Voting"  and  then  on  "Voting  Residence  for  UOCAVA  Citizens." 

Other  helpful  features  on  the  site  include  links  to  state  election  sites,  a  handy  chart  listing 
the  dates  of  state  primary  elections,  and  answers  to  frequently  asked  questions.  There  is  also 
a  link  to  a  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  page  that  lets  visitors  search  for  their  representative 
by  state  and  ZIP  code.  The  site  further  helps  voting  assistance  officers  by  providing  information 
on  training  and  allowing  them  to  download  pamphlets  and  flyers  about  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Program.  —  AFIS 
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econd  tour  in  Vietnam  in  1 972. 

He's  now  the  inspector  gen- 
ral  of  the  Selective  Service 
ystem  in  Arlington,  Va. 

"Now,  here's  the  story  of 
ow  we  all  came  here,"  Clinton 
aid,  "Alfred  Rascon  was  given 
Silver  Star  for  his  valor  that 
ay.  But  the  request  for  his 
ledal  of  Honor  somehow  got 
>st  in  a  thicket  of  red  tape.  His 
latoon  mates  persisted,  show- 
ig  as  much  loyalty  to  him  as  he 
ad  shown  to  them. 

"Thanks  to  them,  after  34 
ears,  I  am  proud  to  present 
ou  with  our  nation's  highest 
onor,"  Clinton  told  Rascon.  — 
FIS 


AAFES  Rewards  Good 
Grades 

Students  with  good  grades 
and  a  little  luck  can  win  up  to 
$5,000  in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service's  new  "You 
Made  the  Grade!"  program. 
AAFES  and  vendor  partners  will 
award  bonds  for  $5,000,  $3,000 
and  $2,000  to  three  students  in 
quarterly  drawings. 

To  be  eligible  to  enter,  stu- 
dents must  have  valid  military 
identification  cards  and  overall 
B  averages  or  better  in  grades  6 
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Soldiers  To  Get  Civilian  Eyeglass  Frames 

THE  Army  "Frame  of  Choice"  program  will  soon  allow 
soldiers  to  choose  a  civilian-style  frame  for  one  of  their  two 
pairs  of  military-issue  glasses.  Already  in  operation  in 
Europe,  the  program  will  be  phased  in  across  the  rest  of  the 
Army  in  the  coming  months. 

Those  eligible  are  active-duty  soldiers  and  soldiers 
from  the  reserve  component  on  active  duty,  other  than  for 
training,  for  longer  than  30  days. 

The  program  is  being  implemented  Armywide  after  a 
successful  response  from  1st  Armored  Division  soldiers 
during  the  pilot  effort  last  summer,  when  soldiers  received 
theircivilian  frames  in  Army  health  clinics  in  Bad  Kreuznach, 
Baumholder,  Dexheim,  Hanau  and  Friedberg,  Germany. 

Although  the  choice  of  a  civilian  frame  will  not  eliminate 
standard-issue  frames,  it  will  give  soldiers  another  incen- 
tive to  wear  their  glasses  —  one  pair  for  daily  wear  and 
another  for  the  field,  said  MAJ  Donovan  Green,  chief  of  the 
optical  division  at  the  Army  Medical  Materiel  Center,  Eu- 
rope, in  Pirmasens,  Germany. 

The  civilian-style  frames  are  unisex,  come  in  various 
wire-rim  styles  and  in  colors  such  as  gold,  pewter,  black, 
plum  and  rose.  The  lenses  have  no  tinting  or  special 
coatings. 

Patients  can  expect  to  get  their  glasses  within  one 
week  after  getting  fitted  at  their  local  clinic.  This  includes 
bifocals  and  trifocals.  Special-order  prescriptions  may  take 
longer. 

"We  do  not  stock  replacement  parts  for  these  frames, 
so  soldiers  should  take  special  care  of  their  glasses," 
Green  said.  —  ARNEWS 


through  12.  Home- 
schooled  students 
must  provide  written 
affirmation  of  their 
academic  achieve- 
ments from  a  parent 
or  other  community- 
authorized  educa- 
tion provider. 

For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  your  lo- 
cal exchange  stores, 
or  log  onto  the 
AAFES  "You  Made 
the  Grade!"  site  at 
www.aafes.com/ 
ymtg.htm.  —AFIS 


Washington 


PBS,  AFRTS  to 
Air  Concert 


THIS  year's  National 
Memorial  Day  Con- 
cert, telecast  on 
PBS,  will  feature  a 
special  segment 
commemorating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Korean  War,  plus 
tributes  to  all  Americans  who 
fought  in  the  wars  of  the  20th 
century. 

A  blend  of  musical  perfor- 
mances, archival  footage  and 
dramatic  readings,  the  concert 
will  be  broadcast  overseas  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and 
Television  Service.  It  will  air  on 
public  television  stations  nation- 
wide at  8  p.m.,  May  28.  —  PBS 


La  Jolla,  Calif. 


New  Software 
"Populates"  Simulations 

SOLDIERS  in  training  might  be 
seeing  new  "faces"  inside  simu- 
lators in  the  near  future. 

3D  Pipeline  Corporation, 
which  specializes  in  3D  simula- 
tions and  applications,  recently 
announced  the  release  of  G.I. 
SIM.  This  new  software  library 
inserts  moving,  three-dimen- 
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The  nationally  televised  Memorial  Day 
concert  will  include  a  tribute  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  fought  in  20th-century  wars. 


sional  characters  into  current 
military  simulators.  The  software 
has  been  demonstrated  for,  but 
has  not  yet  purchased  by,  the 
military  services. 

Each  end  user  buys  only 
those  characters  and  actions 
that  are  relevant.  This  adapt- 
ability is  carried  down  to  indi- 
vidual characters  and  motions. 
One  simulator  might  require  a 
shoulder-fired  surface-to-air 
missile  sequence,  while  another 
includes  only  small-arms  fire. 

The  program  can  provide 
squad-level  tactical  combat 
simulation,  individual  training, 
accident  reconstruction  and 
large-formation  training  as  well. 
The  program  also  offers  detailed 
mission  rehearsal. 

The  characters  created  by 
G.I.  SIM  are  visually  complex 
and  realistic.  They  cast  shad- 
ows, turn  their  heads  to  scan 
their  surroundings,  and  can 
even  be  seen  breathing.  —  3D 
Pipeline  Corp. 
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The 


Story  by  MG  Charles  S.  Mahan  Jr. 


S  the  Army  transforms 
into  a  lighter  force,  it 
must  enhance  its  agility, 
deployability,  respon- 
siveness and  versatility  while  ensuring 
lethality,  survivability  and  efficient, 
effective  sustainment.  Achieving  these 
goals  means  that  soldiers  will  need 
different  and  lighter  equipment. 

The  transformation  objective  is  to 
field  "a  force  that  is  strategically 
responsive  and  dominant  at  every  point' 
on  the  spectrum  of  operations."  The 
new  transformation  brigades  are  the 
current  focus  of  the  Army's  attention. 

To  create  the  new  brigades,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  is  working  closely  with 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

AMC  is  also  working  with  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Army  for 

MG  Charles  S.  Mahan  Jr.  is  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  in  Alexandria,  Va. 


(Left  and  above)  Among  its  other  missions, 
AMC  is  the  storage  facility  for  the  Airdrop 
Operations  Program  which  supports  con- 
tingency or  emergency  operations  within 
the  U.S.  Army  Pacific  Command. 


acquisition,  logistics  and  technology  to 
pscover  research,  development  and 
acquisition  ideas  and  to  increase 
logistics  efficiency. 

In  its  support  of  the  Army's 
transformation  effort,  AMC  is  focus- 
ing on  reducing  the  current  logistical 
footprint;  finding  better  and  more 
responsive  ways  to  deliver  materiel  by 
air,  sea  and  prepositioned  assets;  and 
working  with  industry  to  provide 
soldiers  with  the  technological  "over- 
match" to  ensure  battlefield  success. 
That  "overmatch"  also  means  making 
equipment  that  is  lighter,  more  easily 
deployable  and  more  reliable. 

The  key  to  changes  in  the  new 
logistics  will  come  from  a  synergy  of 
several  skills  inherent  to  AMC. 

For  example,  the  command  buys, 
ships  and  stores  the  nation's  ammuni- 
tion stockpile.  To  get  a  smaller,  more 
efficient  logistical  footprint,  AMC  is 
exploring  ways  to  make  better  ammu- 
nition with  a  higher  first-round  kill 
probability  and  to  develop  weapons 
around  common  calibers  that  meet  the 
needs  of  a  wide  variety  of  missions. 

The  more  accurate  the  ammunition 
and  the  fewer  number  of  calibers  used, 
the  fewer  tons  of  ammunition  required 
to  be  manufactured,  stored  and  moved 
to  the  battlefield  to  get  the  job  done. 

New  armored  vehicles  could 
enhance  deployability  and  help  reduce 
logistical-support  needs.  Such  vehicles 
must  be  lighter,  low-profile  platforms 
that  provide  ballistic  protection,  target 
acquisition  and  first-round  kills. 

Lighter  vehicles  also  reduce  fuel 
consumption.  Relying  on  a  family  of 
battlefield  platforms  based  on  a 
common  chassis  would  also  reduce 
logistics  requirements  by  decreasing 
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AMC  now  manages  seven  sets  of  heavy-brigade  equipment  that  is  prepositioned  around 
the  world  —  forward  deployed  both  on  the  ground  and  aboard  ships  at  sea. 


the  number  of  parts  the  Army  needs. 

Today,  the  logistics  "tail"  repre- 
sents the  majority  of  the  Army's 
deployment  lift  requirements.  To 
reduce  the  personnel  and  materiel 
assets  that  have  to  be  deployed,  the 
Army  is  looking  for  alternative  means 
of  providing  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support. 

Contractors  working  with  AMC  at 
intermediate  staging  bases  will  provide 
logistical  and  combat  support,  includ- 
ing maintaining  and  storing  equipment 
and  materiel.  Ideally,  these  staging 


bases  will  be  set  up  out  of  harm's  way 
but  close  enough  to  provide  support 
faster  and  farther  forward  on  the 
battlefield.  Host-nation  support  is 
another  asset  close  to  the  battlefield 
that  must  be  exploited  to  improve 
logistical  support  to  the  soldier. 

In  addition,  AMC  will  become  the 
Army's  central  point  of  contact  for 
optimizing  "buy,  repair,  stock  and 
distribution"  decisions.  Part  of  the 
transformation  will  mean 
reconfiguring  logistics  and  flattening 
the  support  structure  to  help  speed 


The  transformation  objective  is  to  field 

"a  force  that  is  strategically  responsive  and 

dominant  at  every  point  on  the 

spectrum  of  operations. " 


AMC  will  continue  in  its  role  asiheArrny% 
integrator  of  research,  development,  acquisition 
and  logistical  support  to  the  soldier. 


response  to  field  commanders'  require- 
ments so  they  go  through  fewer  layers 
of  management  to  get  what  they  need. 
AMC  also  is  adding  more  logistics 
assistance  representatives  in  the  field 
to  work  directly  with  soldiers,  helping 
them  with  maintenance  and  supply 
problems  and  assisting  them  with 

challenges  resulting  from  the 
proliferation  of  more 
numerous  —  and  more 
complex  —  battlefield 
systems. 

AMC  will  have  a  more 


accurate,  closer  to  real-time  view  of  all 
of  the  Army's  assets.  Information 
technology  will  make  it  possible  to 
track  Army  inventory  —  whether  it's 
in  a  stock  room,  at  a  depot,  or  on  a 
ship,  plane  or  truck  —  and  help  AMC 
react  quickly,  locating  and  getting  the 
right  equipment  and  supplies  to  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

The  Army's  transformation  will 
mean  new  equipment;  reconfiguring 
some  of  its  combat,  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  forces;  and 
restructuring  some  of  the  Army's 


logistical  infrastructure.  AMC  will 
continue  in  its  role  as  the  Army's 
integrator  of  research,  development, 
acquisition  and  logistical  support  to  the 
soldier. 

And  so  in  the  future,  the  right  stuff 
will  mean  lighter  stuff  that  lets  soldiers 
get  to  the  fight  faster  but  with  the 
staying  power  that  makes  the  Army  the 
dominant  land  force  in  the  world. 
Helping  create  that  power  is  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  —  focused  on 
readiness  for  today  and  tomorrow.    D 


AMC  is  working  to  harness  the  technolo- 
gies that  will  meet  the  Army's  needs  both 
now  and  into  the  future. 
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V  AMC  Puts  It  All 

Together  for  Soldiers 


EADINESS.  At  the  Army  Materiel  Command, 
i  readiness  means  materiel  readiness:  providing 
soldiers  what  they  need  when  they  need  it. 

But  AMC  is  more  than  just  a  supplier  of  beans, 
bullets  and  spare  parts.  Today's  AMC  is  forward  with 
the  Army  —  right  out  there  with  the  soldier.  Where  the 
Army  goes,  so  goes  AMC  —  anywhere  in  the  world. 
And  it  brings  a  host  of  teams,  organizations  and  techni- 
eal  capabilities  whose  sole  focus  is  readiness. 
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A  lot  of  pieces  go  into  readiness,  and  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
helps  put  many  of  them  together.  Getting  soldiers  what  they  need, 
when  they  need  it,  is  what  AMC  is  all  about.  From  research, 
development  and  acquisition  all  the  way  through  sustainment, 

AMC  is  there  . . .  beans  to  bullets,  helmets  to 
$k      H      helicopters,  spare  parts  to  spare  ribs. 
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Readiness ...  piece  by  piece 


AMC  is  the  only  place  in  the 
Army  where  technology,  acquisi- 
tion and  logistics  are  integrated  to 
assure  readiness.  The  command's 
complex  mission  ranges  from  the 
development  of  sophisticated 
weapon  systems  and  cutting-edge 
research  to  maintenance  and  distri- 
bution of  spare  parts. 

AMC  keeps  the  supply  line 
filled  with  spare  parts;  procures 
replacement  systems  for  equip- 
ment; and  repairs,  modifies  and 
rebuilds  systems  to  extend  their 
lives  and  improve  their  perfor- 
mance. 

To  develop,  buy  and  maintain 
materiel  for  the  Army,  AMC  works 
closely  with  industry,  colleges  and 
universities,  the  other  services  and 
other  government  agencies  to 
ensure  that  state-of-the-art  technol- 
ogy and  support  are  exploited  for 
the  nation's  defense. 

Technology  generation  and 
application  is  the  key  to  retaining 
overmatch  capability  for  the 
world's  premier  fighting  force. 
Together  with  industry  and 
academia,  AMC's  laboratories  and 
research,  development  and  engi- 
neering centers  will  generate  the 
breakthrough  technologies  that 
make  possible  multipurpose  forces 
that  erase  the  distinctions  between 
heavy  and  light  units.  The  RDECs, 
aligned  with  each  of  the  AMC 
commodity  commands,  also  lever- 
age a  strong  partnership  with 
TRADOC  battle  labs  to  ensure 
investment  in  high-payoff  technolo- 
gies. This  multifaceted  partnering  is 
already  showing  high  payoff  in 
initial  brigade  transformation 
efforts. 

AMC  is  a  full  Army  partner  in 
near-term  readiness  and  an  architect 
for  long-term  readiness. 


The  Focus  for  Today 
and  Tomorrow 


HE  world  of  the  new  millennn 
uncertain.  But  we  do  know  that 
Army  must  be  able  to  respond  to 
full  spectrum  of  potential  crises  — 
wherever  they  may  be  —  and  respond 
successfully,  with  the  minimum  possible 
danger  to  our  nation's  sons  and  daughters. 
That  is  what  America  needs  and  that  is  what 
America  deserves. 

Children  on  our  nation's  playgrounds 
today  will  be  soldiers  on  our  nation's  battle- 
grounds tomorrow.  As  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  moves  into  the  new  millennium, 
its  focus  will  continue  to  be  on  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  nation  who  wear  —  and 
will  wear  —  the  uniform  proudly  and 
execute  missions  around  the  globe. 

America's  soldiers,  and  America's  chil- 
dren, deserve  nothing  less. 
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Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


This  Marine  Corps  M-151A2  fast  attack  vehicle  was  one  of  six 
recently  upgraded  at  Camp  Pendelton. 


Marines  Upgrade  Fast 
Attack  Vehicles 

Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  -  Ma- 
rines from  General  Support 
Maintenance  Company,  1st 
Maint.  Battalion,  recently  fin- 
ished overhauling  six  M-1 51 A2 
fast  attack  vehicles  scheduled 
to  deploy  soon  with  the  15th 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit. 

The  marines  welded  roll 
bars  and  steel  plates  to  the 
vehicles'  bodies,  overhauled 
theirfour-cylinderenginesand 
added  deep-water  mufflers, 
allowing  the  vehicles  to  ma- 
neuver through  swamps  with- 
out stalling.  With  a  new  coat  of 
camouflage  paint,  they're  bet- 
ter than  new. 

"We  completely  stripped 
them  down  and  put  in  seats, 
weapon  mounts  and  round 
deflectors,"  said  Staff  Sgt.  Ken- 
neth J.  Morris. 

Four  of  the  FAVs  can 
mount  a  .50-caliber  heavy 
machine  gun  above  the  driver 
on  a  specially  installed  stand. 
TOW  missiles  can  be  mounted 
on  the  other  two  FAVs.  All  six 
have  a  mounting  area  for  a 
squad  automatic  weapon. 

The  FAVs  can  be  loaded 
onto  CH-53  and  CH-46  heli- 
copters, parachuted  in  or 
brought  ashore  on  air-cushion 
landing  craft.  The  vehicles'  pri- 
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mary  mission  on  deployment 
will  be  to  provide  a  mobile  threat 
during  helicopter  raids.  —  Cpl. 
Joseph  R.  Chenelly,  Camp 
Pendleton  Public  Affairs  Office 

UltraLITE  Will  Soar  in 
Outer  Space 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  N.M. 

—  Researchers  here  at  the  Air 
Force  Research  Laboratory's 
Space  Vehicles  Directorate, 
and  their  partners  in  industry 
and  academia,  are  working  on 
a  pop-up  design  to  deploy  the 
telescope  mirrors  of  a  large 
space-based  optical  system 
known  as  the  Ultra-Lightweight 
Imaging  Technology  Experi- 
ments program. 

UltraLITE  will  eventually 
enable  a  variety  of  future 
surveillance  missions 
involving  laser,  infra- 
red, hyperspectral 
or  visual  imag- 
ing     from 
space. 


And  because  of  its  size  and 
precision  optics,  it  will  produce 
extraordinarily  sharp,  wide- 
angle  —  horizon-to-horizon  — 
images  of  objects  on  Earth  from 
very  high  orbits. 

Due  to  their  size, 
UltraLITE's  mirrors  must  be 
designed  to  fold  and  flatten 
inside  the  relatively  small  space 
of  a  launch  vehicle  such  as  the 
space  shuttle  or  expendable 
rocket. 

"Like  a  child's  pop-up  book, 
ourtechnology  permits  the  pre- 
punch folding  of  UltraLITE's 
very  thin  mirrors  into  smaller 
configurations  until  the  space- 
craft reaches  orbit,"  said 
AFRL's  UltraLITE  program 
manager,  Mike  Powers. 

"Once  in  orbit,"  Powers 
said,  "UltraLITE's  six  huge  mir- 
rors, each  measuring  nearly 
six  feet  when  folded,  will  open 
to  24  feet  across  into  a  very 
precise  shape.  Think  of  it  as 
the  genetically-driven  petals  of 
a  flower  that  pop  open  into  a 
prearranged  pattern." 

The  mirrors  will  collect, 
concentrate  and  focus  light 
onto  light-gathering  or  light- 
transmitting  optics  that  enable 
a  telescope  or  other  light-de- 
pendant device  to  "see"  more 
of  the  earth,  and  more  of  a 
battlefield,  than  ever  before. 
—  AFRL  PAO 


Air  Force  Seeks  Theme 
for  the  New  Century 

Washington,  D.C.  —  As  the 

Air  Force  continues  its  transi- 
tion to  the  expeditionary  aero- 
space force,  officials  said  they 
are  working  to  establish  a 
single,  compelling  theme  and 
symbol  to  represent  the  Air 
Force  to  its  members  and  the 
public. 

"We  want  to  ensure  our 
core  identity  is  part  of  our  cul- 
ture and  is  understood  by  our 
own  people  and  the  citizens 
we  serve,"  said  Gen.  Michael 
E.  Ryan,  Air  Force  chief  of  staff. 


This  artist's  conception  shows  how  the  UltraLITE  —  its  sensors 
deployed  —  will  look  once  in  high  earth  orbit. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

A  new  logo  is  one  part  of  the 
Air  Force's  effort  to  establish 
a  21st-century  theme. 

"As  we  enter  the  21st  century 
our  identity  —  who  we  are, 
what  we  do  and  what  we  be- 
lieve —  will  represent  both  our 
heritage  and  our  future." 

The  Air  Force  committed 
$1 50,000  to  researching  inter- 
nal and  external  audiences  to 
determine  current  understand- 
ing and  beliefs  held  about  the 
Air  Force,  and  approximately 
$655,000  to  hire  Siegel  &  Gale 
to  help  interpret  the  research 
and  ensure  the  service's  iden- 
tity is  effectively  communicated 
to  Air  Force  members  and  po- 
tential recruits. 

"We've  taken  input  from 
about  10,000  people  —  7,500 
enlisted  members,  officers  and 
civilians  in  the  active  force,  Air 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve,  and  2,500  members 
of  the  general  public,"  said  Col. 
Ron  Rand,  Air  Force  director 
of  public  affairs.  —  Senior  Air- 
man A.J.  Bosker,  AFNEWS 
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Focus  on  People 


Compiled  by  Heike  Hasenauer 


Theis 

invited 

some  of 

his  former 

students  to 

perform 

on  the 

landmark 

occasion. 


Theis:  Conducts  reunion  concert. 


DR.  Holt  D.  Theis,  a  retired  Army  Reserve  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  band  directorforthe  Kaiserslautern 
Middle  School,  a  Department  of  Defense  school  in 
Germany,  has  been  teaching  music  to  military  families 
for  nearly  25  years. 

The  school's  "Invader  Band"  has  performed  at 
Holiday  Park,  an  amusement  center  in  Hassloch,  Ger- 
many, for  the  past  24  years.  Theis  wanted  to  make  the 
25th  performance  special.  So  he  sent  letters  to  some  of 
his  former  students,  inviting  them  to  perform  on  the 
landmark  occasion. 

SSG  Markus  Botwinick,  who  played  clarinet  with 
Theis  from  1976  to  1981,  returned.  Today  Botwinick 
plays  clarinet  for  the  10th  Mountain  Division  at  Fort 
Drum,  N.Y.  Upon  learning  about  the  reunion  concert, 
his  division  commander  granted  him  two  weeks  of 
temporary  duty  to  return  to  Germany.  While  there, 
Botwinick  conducted  musical  seminars  with  middle- 
school  students  and  told  them  about  the  role  music 
plays  in  the  military. 

Alumnus  Yvonne  Karla  Engels.  who  played  flute 
at  the  school  from  1 982  to  1 987,  also  returned  to  KMS. 


She  now  works  at  the  Military  Housing  Office  in 
Kaiserslautern. 

The  alumni  said  Theis  was  a  wonderful  role  model 
whose  enthusiasm  and  encouragement  were  conta- 
gious. —  Headquarters,  77th  Army  Reserve  Command 
Public  Affairs  Office 

ABOUT  150  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Criminal 
Investigation  Command  and  the  1 2th  Aviation  Bat- 
talion recently  honored  retired  CW4  Douglas  Womack, 
a  pilot  for  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  police  department,  and 
retired  1SG  William  Drewry,  an  employee  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Corrections. 

The  two,  former  members  of  the  14th  Avn.  Bn.'s 
71st  Assault  Helicopter  Company,  received  long-over- 
due awards  for  heroism  in  Vietnam. 

CID  commander  BG  David  W.  Foley  presented 
Womack  with  the  Silver  Star  for  his  actions  during  a 
March  1 8, 1 971 ,  battle.  The  former  aircraft  commander 
also  received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  for  actions  he  performed  on  March  24, 
1971. 

Drewry,  then  a  specialist  and  UH-1  Iroquois  heli- 
copter crew  chief,  earned  the  Air  Medal  with  "V"  device 
for  his  actions  during  a  separate  March  24  operation. 

On  March  18,  the  company  was  conducting  an 
emergency  resupply  for  retreating  South  Vietnamese 
ground  elements. 

Womack  overheard  an  interpreter  say  that  garrison 
troops  at  Firebase  Delta  would  not  be  able  to  fend  off  a 
North  Vietnamese  attack  and  would  possibly  be  forced 
to  leave  the  wounded  behind.  Womack  headed  for 
Firebase  Delta,  ignoring  warnings  from  the  air  mission 
commander  to  abort  his  approach  because  of  heavy 
enemy  mortar  and  machine-gun  fire.  He  has  been 
credited  with  rescuing  31  wounded  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

Womack  earned  the  DFC  while  conducting  a  tacti- 
cal emergency  extraction  of  U.S.  ground  forces  that 
were  being  overrun  by  North  Viet- 
namese forces  in  Quang  Tri  Prov- 
ince. Again,  under  heavy  enemy 
fire,  he  disregarded  his  own 
safety,  refused  to  abandon  the 
mission  and  saved  the  lives  of 
numerous  U.S.  soldiers. 

Drewry  received  his  eleventh 
Air  Medal  for  "calmly  and  effi- 
ciently" placing  a  continuous  vol- 
ume of  suppressive  fire  on  en- 
emy positions,  despite  the  inten- 
sity of  enemy  fire  during  the  res- 
cue of  crews  of  four  1 7th  Cavalry 
helicopters  that  had  been  shot 

Womack  (left)  and  Drewry  (right): 
Receiving  their  just  recognition. 
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down  in  the  mountains  northwest 
of  Khe  Sahn. 

Drewry  destroyed  a  number 
of  enemy  positions,  enabling  the 
aircraft  to  extract  the  soldiers  on 
the  ground.  —  CID  PAO 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  School  of  Advanced 
Military  Studies,  a  reserve-com- 
ponent officer  has  been  chosen 
to  become  a  future  "Jedi"  —  the 
name  routinely  given  the  school's 
graduates. 

Founded  in  1 987,  SAMS  edu- 
cates officers  at  the  graduate 
level,  to  produce  leaders  who  can 
solve  complex  problems  in  war 
and  in  peace. 

The  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Army  School  of  the  Americas  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  recommended  MAJ  James  E.  Tay- 
lor, a  member  of  the  National  Guard's  34th  Infantry 
Division,  headquartered  in  Rosemount,  Minn.,  to  attend 
SAMS  based  on  Taylor's  exceptional  performance  at 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course. 

After  being  recommended,  Taylor  was  placed  on  an 
order-of-merit  list  based  on  results  of  written  and  oral 
exams,  a  general-officer  board  and  a  review  of  his 
personnel  file. 

The  board  evaluates  a  candidate's  potential  for 
future  service  as  a  commander  and  division-  or  corps- 
level  staff  officer;  potential  for  assignments  in  key 
planning  positions  in  combat  units;  ability  to  complete  a 
rigorous  graduate-level  military  arts  and  sciences  pro- 
gram; and  motivation  to  study  military  tactics  and  opera- 
tions. 

SAMS  students  learn  to  be  capable  writers  and 
speakers  in  order  to  execute  plans  and  operations 

effectively. 

Taylor  said  the 
school'scurriculum 
covers  military 
theory,  history, 
doctrine  and  exer- 
cises that  encom- 
pass the  spectrum 
of  conflict. 

"We  study  an 
aspect  of  military 
theory,  the  evolu- 
tion of  military  doc- 
trine related  to  that 
theory,  historical 
examples  of  where 
it  was  successfully 


Taylor:  First  reserve-component  of- 
ficer selected  to  become  a  "Jedi." 


or  unsuccessfully  applied,  and 
emerging  doctrine  related  to  that 
theory.  Then  we  apply  what  we've 
learned  in  an  exercise  facilitated 
by  opposing  forces  and  the  Na- 
tional Simulation  Center,"  Taylor 
said.  "In  our  exercises,  we  work  at 
the  theater,  corps  and  division 
levels." 

Officers  are  taught  to  under- 
stand the  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions of  technology  so  they  can 
apply  innovative  solutions  to  tech- 
nological challenges  associated 
with  the  mission  and  the  military 
decision-making  process. 

Upon  assignment  to  a  divi- 
sion or  corps,  SAMS  graduates 
serve  as  battle-staff  leaders  and 
trainers.  —  34th  Inf.  Div.  PAO 


WILLIAM  D.  Evans,  an  electronics-integrated  sys- 
tems mechanic  at  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pa., 
and  three  employees  from  the  Army's  Communica- 
tions-Electronics Command  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J., 
submitted  a  value-engineering  proposal  that  is  ex- 
pected to  save  the  Army  several  million  dollars  over 
three  years. 

Evans,  with  CECOM  Airborne  Global-Positioning 
System  team  members  Mike  Linkletter,  Danny  Jor- 
dan and  Carol  Domena,  suggested  that  the  front  panel 
of  a  computer  display 
unit  for  the  AN/ASN- 
128  airborne  naviga- 
tional system  be  re- 
paired at  the  depot 
level.  Previously,  it 
was  discarded  when 
it  failed  to  operate 
properly. 

Tobyhanna  Army 
Depot  is  the  Defense 
Department's  largest 
repair,  overhaul  and 
fabrication  facility  for 
communications- 
electronics  systems 
and  components, 
from  tactical  field  ra- 
dios to  ground  terminals  for  the  Defense  Satellite  Com- 
munications Network. 

The  depot  is  part  of  CECOM,  the  command  respon- 
sible for  researching,  developing,  acquiring,  fielding 
and  sustaining  communications,  command,  control 
computer,  intelligence,  electronic  warfare  and  sensors 
capabilities  for  the  armed  forces.  —  TAD  PAO 


Evans 
and  three 
others 
submitted 
a  proposal 
that  is 
expected  to 
save  the 
Army 
several 
million 
dollars 
over  three 
years. 
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Evans:  Saved  the  government  millions. 
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.S.  ARMY  ranges  and  maneuver 
sites  around  the  world  comprise 
millions  of  acres,  undisturbed  by 
urban  development.  They  also  contain 
natural  environments  that  are  havens  for 
plant  and  animal  species.  Of  approxi- 
mately 1,100  plants  and  animals  in  the 
United  States  that  are  federally  listed  as 
threatened  or  endangered,  175  have  been 
found  on  Army  lands. 

Many  species  find  refuge  in  these  areas 
because  they  are  less  disturbed  by  occa- 
sional training  events  than  by  day-to-day 
human  contact,  traffic  and  suburban 
development. 


Lori  Davis  works  at  the  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.  Karen  Baker  and  Neal  Snyder  contributed  to  this  story. 
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Supporting  the 
Environment 


T  installations  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Mary- 
land, and  at  many  more  around  the  world,  the 
Army  is  working  diligently  to  merge  conservation 
with  readiness. 
"The  Army  manages  an  aggressive  program  for  the  conservation 
and  recovery  of  federally  listed  species  and  other  natural  resources," 
said  Scott  Belfit,  wildlife  biologist  for  the  U.S.  Army  Environmental 


Center's  Conservation  Branch.  "A  key  objective  is  to 
eliminate  or  minimize  potential  adverse  impacts  of 
habitat-conservation  efforts  on  the  quality  and  realism  of 
soldier  training.  Installation  biologists  work  closely  with 
trainers  to  develop  win-win  solutions  to  land  manage- 
ment issues  whenever  possible." 


RESEARCH  into  the  effects  of  military  maneuvers  on  gray 
B^wolves  has  pushed  a  Minnesota  National  Guard  training  site 

mto  the  forefront  of  a  debate  on  how  the  state  will  manage  the 
species  once  it  is  removed  from  Minnesota's  threatened  species  list. 

Since  a  pack  of  gray  wolves  appeared  at  Camp  Ripley  in  1994, 
the  post's  environmental  staff  has  tracked  the  pack's  movements, 
planning  training  activities  so  that  heavy  artillery  maneuvers  would 
not  harm  the  animals. 

The  environmental  staff  fitted  three  wolves  with  special  collars 
equipped  with  Global  Positioning  System  tracking  devices  to 
collect  data  about  their  movements.  Camp  Ripley's  environmental 
supervisor,  Marty  Skoglund,  says  GPS  data  is  key  to  making 
training  decisions. 

"We  knew,  for  example,  where  these  animals  were  in  proximity 
to  200  soldiers  and  a  convoy  of  Bradley  fighting  vehicles  as- 
sembled in  one  area,"  Skoglund  said. 

Surprisingly,  the  GPS  data  revealed  that  the  wolves  seemed 
unaffected  by  much  of  the  soldier  activity  on  the  installation,  he 
said. 

As  a  result  of  their  work,  Camp  Ripley's  environmental  staff 
was  invited  by  Minnesota  environmentalists  to  serve  on  a  commit- 
tee that  gave  advice  on  gray  wolf  management,  in  anticipation  of 
the  animal's  removal  from  the  threatened  species  list. 

"There's  a  wolf  controversy  now  —  should  they  be  hunted  or 
protected?"  Skoglund  said.  "Our  research  is  actually  playing  into  the 
decisions  on  how  wolf  management  is  going  to  work." 
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IN  1990  sightings  of  the  Karner  blue  butterfly  were 
decreasing.  When  nature  observers  found  the  Karner 
blue  on  ranges  at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis.,  post  ecologists 
mobilized  to  protect  the  insect. 

The  Karner  blue's  decline  was  particularly  sharp  in 
the  urbanized  east  area  of  the  fort,  where  lawns  and 
shopping  malls  have  largely  eradicated  lupine,  a  wild- 
flower  that  is  the  only  food  source  for  the  Karner  larva. 
The  loss  of  habitat  and  resulting  decrease  in  Karner  blue 
numbers  edged  the  species  toward  the  federal  endan- 
gered-species  list,  said  Tim  Wilder,  Fort  McCoy's 
endangered-species  biologist. 

Fort  McCoy  launched  a  four-year  project  in  1991  to 
find  both  wild  lupine  and  the  Karner  blue,  and  began 
crafting  a  management  plan  to  protect  the  butterfly  and 
its  habitat.  Between  1991  and  1997,  volunteers  and 
environmental  staff  put  in  almost  31,000  hours  mapping 
Karner  blue  habitat  and  determining  the  effects  of  fire 
and  mechanical  disturbance  on  the  insect  and  its  food 
source. 

Wilder  said  the  use  of  the  land  for  training  —  includ- 
ing brush  removal  and  the  slight  disturbance  of  the  sandy 
soil  —  actually  helps  create  suitable  growing  conditions 
for  lupine,  improving  the  butterfly's  habitat.  In  this  case, 
training  activities  assist  in  species  recovery. 

Wilder  is  in  charge  of  preserving  20  or  so  species 
found  on  various  federal  and  state  endangered  lists  and 
frequently  offers  advice  that  helps  units  modify  their 
training  plans  to  lessen  impacts  on  these  species.  With 
proper  planning,  soldiers  "could  train  and  not  even  know 
there  was  an  endangered  species  in  the  area,"  he  said. 


Homo  on  the  Ranges 
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THANKS  to  careful  management  and  creating  pro- 
tected breeding  areas,  the  American  bald  eagle  is 
flourishing  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 
As  its  habitat  shrank  and  pesticides  such  as  DDT 
thinned  its  eggshells  to  the  point  of  breaking  under  the 
weight  of  a  nesting  female,  the  eagle  population  dropped 
perilously  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Although  DDT  was 
banned  in  1971  and  greater  effort  was  placed  on  conserv- 
ing land  for  breeding  grounds,  the  numbers  of  America's 
national  bird  remained  low.  Environmental  experts  at 
APG  counted  only  15  eagles  in  1983,  said  Jim  Pottie,  a 
post  fish-and-wildlife  biologist. 

Pottie  said  that  in  the  past  16  years  that  number  has 
climbed  above  160  because  Aberdeen  established  a  1- 
kilometer  buffer  zone  around  each  nesting  bird  to  prevent 
human  interference  from  January  through  May. 

By  giving  the  environmental  office  details  on  their 
plans,  trainers  and  testers  lay  the  groundwork  for  reduc- 
ing environmental  impacts  before  anyone  goes  to  the 
range,  Pottie  said. 

"It's  all  a  matter  of  coordination  and  goodwill,"  he 
said.  "You  have  to  make  the  management  plan  available 
and  give  people  the  information  they  need.  People  are 
more  aware  of  the  environment  today,  and  they  want  to 
do  the  right  thing."  □ 
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Compiled  by  Tom  Hankus 


Cultural  resource  experts  at  award-winning  Fort  Riley, 
Kan.,  manage  buildings  such  as  the  historic  Custer  House. 


Sec  Army  Announces 
Environmental  Awards 

TODAY'S  soldiers  use  state- 
of-the-art  global  positioning  and 
information  systems  to  track 
more  than  troop  movements 
and  supplies. 

Winners  of  this  year's  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Environmen- 
tal Award  capitalized  on  these 
emerging  technologies  to 
gather  data  on  soil  erosion  at 
Fort  Hood,  Texas;  monitor  pol- 
lution discharges  at  Tobyhanna 
Army  Depot,  Pa.;  and  identify 
American  Indian  archeology 
sites  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Information  delivered  by  the 
systems  allows  post  environ- 
mental teams  to  draft  pollution- 
prevention  and  natural-re- 
source plans  that  merge  mili- 
tary operations  with  conserva- 
tion programs  —  lessening  po- 
tential impacts. 

By  adopting  a  corporate 
mentality,  other  environmental 
award  winners  showed  how 
stewardship  of  Army  lands 
works  much  like  a  business. 
Recycling  programs  can  be 
turned  into  profitable  business 
operations,  generating  funds  for 
community-awareness  cam- 
paigns. Hazardous  waste  track- 
ing systems,  such  as  one  cre- 
ated by  the  Bradley  Environ- 
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mental  Management  Team,  can 
yield  solutions  to  vehicle  de- 
sign by  accounting  for  hazard- 
ous materials  used  during  the 
manufacturing  process. 

Army  winners  will  now  com- 
pete with  winners  from  the  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  for 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  Environ- 
mental Security  Award. 
Environmental  Award  winners: 

Natural  Resources  Conser- 
vation 

0  Installation  of  more  than 
10,000  acres:  U.S.  Army 
Training  Center  and  Fort  Jack- 
son, S.C. 


#  Installation  of  10,000  acres 
or  less:  Hawaii  Army  National 
Guard. 

0  Team:  Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 

Cultural  Resources 
Management 

•  Installation:  Fort  Riley. 

©  Team:  Mark  Allen,  Mu- 
hammad Bari,  William 
Quillman,  Robert  Rechtman, 
National  Training  Center  and 
Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 

Environmental  Quality 

•  Industrial  installation: 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot. 

©  Non-industrial  installation: 
Headquarters,  III  Corps  and 
Fort  Hood. 

©  Team:  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point,  N.Y. 

Pollution  Prevention 

0  Industrial  installation: 
Radford  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  Va. 

#  Non-industrial  installation: 
Headquarters,  III  Corps  and 
Fort  Hood. 

©  Individual:  Randy  A.  Doyle, 
Headquarters,  III  Corps  and 
Fort  Hood. 

©  Weapons  System  Acquisi- 
tion Team:  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  Systems  Environmen- 


Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant's  pollution-prevention 
program  protects  the  whitetail  deer's  habitat. 


tal  Management  Team,  War- 
ren, Mich. 

9  Non-industrial  installation: 
Fort  Riley. 

0  Individual:  Richard  L.Lucas 
Sr.,  U.S.  Army  Training  Center 
and  Fort  Jackson. 

Environmental  Cleanup 

0  Installation:  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky. 

0  Individual:  Krishna  Ganta, 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Environ- 
mental Awards  program,  visit 
the  U.S.  Army  Environmental 
Center's  website  at  http:// 
aec.army.mil — Cynthia  Hous- 
ton, U.S.  Army  Environmental 
Center 

Former  Soldier  Founds 
Earth  Day 

EARTH  Day  founder  Gaylord 
A.  Nelson  is  aformer  U.S.  sena- 
tor known  as  a  champion  of  the 
environment.  But  Nelson  was 
also  a  soldier,  serving  in  the 
Army  as  a  lieutenant  for  four 
years.  After  entering  service  in 
1 942,  he  was  sent  to  Okinawa 
for  service  during  World  War  II. 

Nelson  said  he  enjoyed  his 
service  in  the  Army,  even 
Okinawa  during  the  war.  "I 
learned  a  lot,  and  I  saw  a  lot.  I 
would  say  I  benefited  from  my 
experiences,"  he  said. 

After  his  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Pacific  Theater,  Nelson  came 
home  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin 
Senate  in  1 948.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  elected  governor,  and 
he  became  a  U.S.  Senator  in 
1962. 

Throughout  his  political 
career  Nelson  supported  legis- 
lation addressing  land  conser- 
vation, natural  resources  pres- 
ervation and  pollution  preven- 
tion, but  he  said  his  other  goal 
was  to  raise  public  awareness 

Soldiers 


of  environmental  issues. 

"For  years  prior  to  Earth 
Day,  it  had  been  troubling  me 
that  the  critical  matter  of  the 
state  of  our  environment  was 
simply  a  'non-issue'  in  the  poli- 
tics of  ourcountry,"  Nelson  said. 
"It  was  clear  that  until  we  some- 
how got  this  matter  into  the 
political  arena,  until  it  became 
part  of  the  national  political  dia- 
logue, not  much  would  ever  be 
achieved." 

Nelson  said  he  found  his 
answer  in  grassroots  activism, 
and  in  1969  he  developed  the 
idea  of  rallying  people  for  an 
"environmental  teach-in"  called 
Earth  Day. 

"The  response  was  dra- 
matic," Nelson  said.  "It  took  off 
like  gangbusters." 


That  first  Earth  Day  on  April 
22, 1970,  hiscommittee  helped 
organize  events  at  more  than 
10,000  grade  schools,  2,000 
colleges  and  in  1 ,000  commu- 
nities. In  all,  Nelson  estimates 
that  20  million  people  partici- 
pated in  demonstrations  across 
the  country. 

The  Earth  Day  Network,  the 
organizer  of  the  30th  anniver- 
sary Earth  Day  event  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  estimates 
half  a  billion  people  around  the 
world  will  participate  in  Earth 
Day  2000. 

Included  in  that  half  billion 
are  people  at  Army  installations 
sponsoring  Earth  Day  activities 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  Army  Earth  Day 
celebrates  not  only  what  the 


Army  does  to  protect  and  con- 
serve its  lands,  but  how  sol- 
diers, their  families  and  civil- 
ian employees  can  be  good 
environmental  stewards.  As 
in  any  other  Army  effort,  sus- 
taining Army  lands  is  a  team 
effort  that  depends  on  every 
member. 

"Soldiers  are  participants 
in  the  Army's  efforts,"  Nelson 
said.  "The  idea,  ultimately,  is  to 
nurture  a  generation  imbued 
with  an  environmental  ethic  that 
causes  people  and  institutions 
to  ask,  'If  we  intrude  on  nature 
here,  and  in  this  way,  what  will 
the  consequences  be?'" 

As  Army  leaders  address 


environmental  concerns  when 
making  decisions,  they  mini- 
mize the  human  impact  on  na- 
ture and  keep  training  lands 
open  for  tomorrow's  soldier. 
When  discussing  its  success 
on  environmental  issues, 
Nelson  said,  "I  am  impressed 
with  how  much  the  Army  is  do- 
ing on  its  many  properties." 

What  the  Army  does  de- 
pends on  its  own  grass  roots  — 
the  soldiers  at  the  unit  level 
making  stewardship  part  of  the 
mission.  As  Nelson  said:  "The 
grass  roots  is  the  source  of 
power.  With  it  you  can  do  any- 
thing -  without  it,  nothing."  — 
Lori  Davis,  USAEC 


Please  send  your  contributions  or  questions  to  Thomas  Hankus.  Public  Affairs  Officer,  U.S. 
Army  Environmental  Center,  Attn.:  SFIM-AEC-PA.  Bldg.  4415,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
MD  21 010-5401,  or  e-mail  Thomas.Hankus@aec.apgea.army.mil  Hankus  can  be  reached 
by  phone  at  (410)  436-2556  or  (DSN)  584-2556 


Chief  of  Staff's  Earth  Day  Message 


APRIL  22nd  marks  not  only  the  first  Earth  Day  of  the  new  millennium,  it  is  also  the  30th 
anniversary  of  this  important  event.  As  a  nation  we  have  become  more  attentive  to  sustaining 
our  environment  over  these  30  years  —  and  to  maintaining  the  enduring  legacy  of  our  shared 
natural  and  cultural  resources. 

The  Army's  Earth  Day  theme,  "Preserving  the  Past,  Protecting  the  Future,"  focuses  on  the 
progress  the  Army  has  made  in  managing  the  natural  resources  at  its  installations  and 
safeguarding  our  cultural  heritage  on  Army  lands.  Being  a  good  environmental  steward  is 
everyone's  responsibility,  from  recycling,  to  preventing  pollution  through  proper  management  of 
hazardous  material,  to  planning  training  activities  in  order  to  address  environmental  and  cultural 
concerns. 

Our  installations  must  support  tough,  demanding  training  to  serve  as  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  high  degree  of  readiness  that  the  Army  mission  demands. 
They  must  also  serve  as  a  platform  for  protecting  our  entrusted  lands,  for 
by  doing  so  they  enhance  the  wellbeing  of  the  soldiers,  families  and  civilian  employees  who 
work,  train  and  live  there.  Sound,  professional  stewardship  of  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
on  those  lands  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  our  mission  as  we  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st 
century.  We  must  also  connect  with  communities  near  Army  installations  and  share  our  success 
stories  as  environmental  stewards  —  not  just  on  Earth  Day,  but  every  day! 

By  aspiring  to  be  the  most  esteemed  institution  in  the  nation,  the  Army  has  committed  itself 
to  a  world-class  environmental  program.  Environmental  protection  reflects  our  long  heritage  of 
responsible  stewardship  and  ensures  continuing  access  to  the  lands  that  support  realistic 
training. 

Army  lands  are  America's  lands,  and  our  commitment  to  national  defense  extends  to 
sustaining  these  precious  resources.  Let  us  join  together  and  focus  on  "Preserving  the  Past, 
Protecting  the  Future." 

Eric  K.  Shinseki 

General,  United  States  Army 

Chief  of  Staff 


April  2000 
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Sharp  Shooters 

Photos  From  the  Field  Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 
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A  RANGER  who  is  as  skilled  with  a  camera  as  he  is 
with  a  weapon,  CPT  Lawrence  O.  Basha  has 
captured  a  number  of  dramatic  images  in  the 
course  of  working  with  some  of  the  Army's  elite 
units. 

Basha's  work,  with  that  of  other  sharp  shooters  in  the 
past  few  issues,  has  allowed  Soldiers  the  opportunity  to 
publish  some  excellent  work  that  helps  tell  the  Army 
story  in  a  direct,  exciting  and  authentic  way.  We  look 
forward  to  receiving  other  such  submissions  for  both 
Sharp  Shooters  and  the  next  Soldiers  Almanac. 
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1.  Rangers  exfiltrate  from  the  objective  during  a  company  live-fire  air- 
assault  raid  conducted  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  in  March  1999. 

2.  Two  MH-60  Black  Hawks  arrive  at  a  Fort  Benning  landing  zone  as  an 
MH-47E  passes  overhead  on  the  way  to  its  own  LZ. 
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3.  Rangers  watch  a  night  AT-4  range  fire  where 
illuminaton  was  provided  by  the  84mm  Ranger  Anti- 
Armor  Weapon  System  (RAAWS)  gunners. 

4.  Two  Ranger  fastrope  masters  (center)  wait  for  the 
"GO"  to  be  given  during  aircraft  training  at  Fort 
Benning. 

5.  A  squad  of  rangers  f  astropes  onto  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing from  an  MH-60G  Black  Hawk  during  platoon 
MOUT  training. 

6.  SSG  Robert  Gable  carries  a  simulated  casualty,  SGT 
Rudy  Solis,  off  the  objective  to  the  company  casu- 
alty collection  point  during  a  company  live-fire  air- 
assault  raid  training  exercise. 

7.  Rangers  fastrope  from  the  back  of  an  MH-53  heli- 
copter during  platoon  training. 

8.  A  silhouetted  ranger  prepares  to  fire  the  MK-1 9  dur- 
ing training  at  Fort  Benning. 
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From  Army  Posts  Around  the  World 


Compiled  by  Gil  High 


Fort  Hood,  Texas 


Parker  Aviation  Awards 
Announced 

THE  4th  Infantry  Division's  1st 
Squadron,  10th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment, here,  is  the  Army's  top 
aviation  battalion  for  1 999.  The 
Fort  Hood  unit  and  three  units 
from  Germany  were  selected 
earlier  this  year  to  receive  the 
LTG  Ellis  D.  Parker  awards  for 
excellence  in  aviation,  and  in 
February  the  Fort  Hood  battal- 
ion was  named  the  Army's  top 
unit. 

The  Parker  award  is  pre- 
sented to  aviation  units  based 
on  their  achievements  in  lead- 
ership, safety,  training  and 
maintenance.  Candidates  are 
judged  on  submission  packets 
highlighting  their  accomplish- 
ments in  each  of  these  areas. 


The  winners  by  category 
are: 

Best  combat  battalion  — 
1st  Sqdn.,  10th  Cav.Regt.,  4th 
Inf.  Div. 

Best  combat  support  bat- 
talion —  5th  Battalion,  158th 
Aviation  Regt. 

Best  combat  service  sup- 
port battalion  —  421  st  Medical 
Bn.,  30th  Med.  Group. 

Top  TDA  battalion  —  3rd 
Bn.,  58th  Avn.  Regt. 

The  1st  Sqdn.,  10th  Cav., 
completed  two  rotations  to 
Loredo,  Texas,  during  the 
award  period,  assisting  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  and  the 
U.S.  Border  Patrol.  Its  pilots 
flew  2,600  accident-free  hours 
in  support  of  these  missions. 

The  5th  Bn.,  158th  Avn. 
Regt. ,  part  of  the  1 2th  Avn.  Bri- 
gade, consists  of  eight  compa- 
nies, located  in  Giebelstadt  and 


Wiesbaden,  Germany,  and  in 
Aviano,  Italy.  In  1999  its  sol- 
diers deployed  to  Albania, 
Macedonia,  Kosovo  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  421st  Med.  Bn.,  is  the 
only  air  and  ground  medevac 
battalion  in  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 
Soldiers  from  its  four  compa- 
nies and  two  detachments  are 
stationed  in  Wiesbaden,  Land- 
stuhl  and  Katterbach.  In  1999 
the  unit  participated  in  exer- 
cises in  Tunisia,  Austria,  Italy, 
Kosovo,  Macedonia,  France, 
Africa,  Croatia,  Hungary  and 
Albania. 

The3dBn.,58thAvn.Regt., 
12th  Avn.  Bde.,  has  soldiers 
stationed  in  Wiesbaden,  Ha- 
nau,  Ansbach  and  Grafen- 
wohr.  Its  units  provide  installa- 
tion air-traffic  services  for  five 
Army  and  three  NATO  airfields. 
In  1999  battalion  soldiers  sup- 
ported units  in  the  Balkans,  the 
Mediterranean  coastal  region, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  —  4th  Div. 
and  V  Corps  public  affairs  of- 
fices 

One  of  the  many  real-world 
operations  undertaken  by  the 
421  st  Med.  Bn.  was  the  rescue 
of  civilians  trapped  by  an  ava- 
lanche in  Austria  (left  and  be- 
low). 


230th  MP  Co.  Wins 
Holland  Award 

THE  230th  Military  Police  Com- 
pany was  recently  awarded  the 
1999  BG  Jeremiah  P.  Holland 
Award  honoring  the  active 
Army's  most  outstanding  mili- 
tary police  unit  of  company  size 
or  smaller. 

Holland,  provost  marshal 
for  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  from 
1953  to  1955,  sponsored  the 
award  after  his  retirement  in 
1 969  to  promote  esprit  de  corps 
and  professionalism  in  military 
police  units  throughout  the 
Army. 

This  is  the  second  time  in 
three  years  the  unit  has  re- 
ceived the  award.  Prior  to  com- 
peting for  the  Holland  Award, 
the  230th  MP  Co.,  assigned  to 
the  21st  Theater  Support 
Command's  95th  MP  Bn.,  37th 
Transportation  Command,  was 
selected  as  the  USAREUR  Grif- 
fin Award  Winner  (Best  Military 
Police  Unit  in  USAREUR  and 
7th  Army). 

During  the  evaluated  pe- 
riod the  137-member  unit  pro- 
vided lav/  enforcement  and 
force  protection  to  the 
Kaiserslautern  Military  Commu- 
nity and  to  USAREUR  and  the 
Balkans  during  contingency 
operations  there. 

The  unit  was  judged  in  1 1 
different  areas,  including  train- 
ing, physical  fitness,  areas  of 
professionalism  and  military 
education,  reenlistments  and 
awards.  —  SGTTami  Lambert, 
21st  Theater  Support  Cmd. 
PAO 

37th  TRANSCOM  Convoy 
Ends 

FOR  the  past  four  years  the 
37th  Trans.  Cmd.  has  main- 
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The  230th  MP  Co.  was  evaluated  in  11  ar- 
eas, including  training,  before  being  named 
the  best  MP  company  in  the  Army  for  1999. 


tained  an  overland  supply  route, 
known  as  the  Eagle  Express, 
from  Kaiserslautern  to  Taszar, 
Hungary,  then  to  Tuzla,  Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina. 

At  the  beginning  of  "Eagle 
Express"  in  December  1 995  the 
37th  TR  ANSCOM  deployed  two 
companies  and  one  trailer- 
transfer  point  of  the  28th  Trans. 
Bn.  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  At 
the  same  time,  the  command 
maintained  the  ground  line  of 
communication  from  Europe's 
Central  Region  all  the  way  to 
the  Balkans. 

The  Eagle  Express  opera- 
tion transported  cargo  over 
1,000  miles,  one  way,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  365  days  a 
year.  Its  drivers  accumulated 
more  than  11,654,000  miles 
and  transported  more  than 
72,340  tons  of  cargo  over  the 
next  four  years.  Everything 
needed  to  fix,  arm  and  maintain 
military  forces  was  transported 
on  37th  TRANSCOM  trucks. 
Command  officials  said  it  was 
the  longest-lasting  overland 
supply  route  in  Army  history. 

The  37th  TRANSCOM  re- 
lied on  soldiers  of  the  German 
army  throughout  the  mission. 
The  Bundeswehr  initially  pro- 
vided a  small  transportation 
crew  from  Artillery  Teaching 

•  April  2000 


|  Regiment  5  in 
Hunsbruck. 
Then,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1996,  it  in- 
creased its  sup- 
port by  providing 
trucks,  soldiers 
and  mechanics  to 
keep  supplies 
moving  through 
the  Central  Re- 
gion. 

During  the 
past  four  years 
the  Bundeswehr 
soldiers  drove  ap- 
proximately 
4,000,000  miles 
and  transported 
56,300  tons  of  cargo. 

The  Convoy  Support  Cen- 
ter in  Regensburg  was  an  im- 
portant stop  on  the  route  from 
Kaiserslautern  to  the  Balkan 
region.  From  December  1995 
to  December  1999  the  center 
served  more  than  2,800  con- 
voys, providing  food,  lodging 
and  medical  support  to  more 
than  15,500  personnel,  and 
maintenance  and  fuel  for  their 
vehicles. 

Now,  after  four  years,  the 
mission  has  come  to  an  end, 
due  to  the  stabilization  of  the 
Balkan  area  and  the  begin- 


nings of  "commercialization"  of 
the  route.  The  37th  TRANS- 
COM marked  thetransition  and 
thanked  its  Bundeswehr  and 
Regensburg  Convoy  Support 
Center  partners  at  a  farewell 
and  appreciation  ceremony  at 
the  Kaiserslautern  Community 
Activity  Center  on  Daenner 
Kaserne.  —  SGT  Tami  Lam- 
bert, 21st  Theater  Support 
Command  PAO 


Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


Reserve  Drills  Train 
Shooters 

EVERY  year  during  two  weeks 
of  a  14-week  cycle,  individual 
members  of  the  Army  Reserve's 
1st  Bn.,  330th  Training  Regt., 
84th  Div.,  rotate  through  an 
active  duty  training  unit  here. 

The  Reservists  spend  their 
annual  active-duty  period  lead- 
ing basic  training  soldiers 
through  a  variety  of  training 
events.  But  for  members  of  In- 
diana-based Co.  B  and  Co.  C, 
this  year's  highlight  was  basic 
marksmanship  qualification, 
said  2LT  Michael  Smith,  Co. 
B's  executive  officer. 

During  this  event  the  drill 
sergeants  and  unit  leaders 


taught  trainees  of  Co.  E,  1st 
Bn.,  19th  Inf.  Regt.,  how  to  use 
and  qualify  on  the  M- 1 6A2  rifle. 
All  270  new  soldiers  under  the 
reserve  drill  sergeants'  leader- 
ship qualified,  and  27  earned 
the  expert  badge.  The  long- 
standing brigade  record  had 
been  26. 

When  not  on  active  duty 
the  Reservists  spend  their  drill 
time  preparing  for  the  next 
year's  training  cycle.  As  an  in- 
stitutional training  division  the 
84th  supports  the  Army  school 
system. 

The  84th's  missions  include 
providing  basic  combat  train- 
ing and  infantry  one-station  unit 
training  to  new  soldiers,  and 
officertraining  to  ROTC  cadets. 
Division  personnel  also 
train  active  and  reserve-com- 
ponent service  members  at 
various  combat  service,  com- 
bat service  support,  health  ser- 
vices and  professional  devel- 
opment courses. 

The  84th  Div.  is  headquar- 
tered in  Milwaukee  and  has 
subordinate  units  and  soldiers 
in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  In- 
diana. For  more  information, 
visit  www.usarc.army.mil/ 
84th.  —  84th  Div.  PAO 


Expert  marksmen  from  Co.  E, 
of  the  Army  Reserve  division 


1st  Bn.,  19th  Inf.  Regt.,  pose  with  MG  Robert  Smith  III,  commander 
whose  members  trained  the  active-duty  soldiers. 
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Move 


Story  by  LTC  Pete  Masterton 


MOVING  is  a  fact  of  life  for 
soldiers  and  their  families. 
Unfortunately,  moves  often 
result  in  the  loss  of,  or 
damage  to.  the  items  being 
shipped.  Whether  it's  a 
scratch  on  a  family  heirloom  or  a  box 
of  your  favorite  compact  disks  that 
disappears  during  the  move,  such 
losses  can  be  upsetting. 

While  the  military  claims  system 
can't  help  with  the  hurt  associated  with 
such  losses,  it  can  ensure  that  the 
carrier  responsible  for  the  loss  and 
damage  is  held  accountable  —  if  you 
take  certain  steps  to  help  the  system 
work  for  you. 


Before  the  Move 


This  is  the  best  time  to  document 
what  you  own  and  to  ensure  that  you 
have  the  insurance  coverage  you  need. 


You  can  either  purchase  your  own 
insurance  or,  for  moves  within  the 
continental  United  States,  you  can  buy 
additional  insurance  protection  through 
the  transportation  office. 

If  you  don't  purchase  insurance, 
the  Army  claims  office  can  only  pay 
the  depreciated  replacement  or  repair 
cost  of  your  lost  or  damaged  items.  In 
addition,  the  claims  office  has  certain 
maximum  amounts  payable  for 
specific  items.  For  example,  the 
maximum  for  stereo  equipment  is 
$1,000  per  item  and  $4,000  per 
shipment. 

Most  private  insurance  contracts 
will  reimburse  you  only  for  items  lost 
or  destroyed  during  shipment.  They 
usually  will  not  cover  items  that  can  be 
economically  repaired. 

Some  insurance  companies  provide 
"full  replacement"  cost  protection. 

LTC  Pete  Masterton,  who  was  formerly  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Claims  Service  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  now  works  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Trial  Defense  Services  In  Wurzburg.  Germany. 


This  means  that  if  your  10-year-old 
television  is  destroyed,  they  will  pay  to 
replace  it  with  a  comparable  new 
television.  Each  insurance  policy  is 
different,  so  it's  important  to  find  out 
if  the  coverage  satisfies  your  needs 
before  your  move. 

For  moves  within  the  continental 
United  States,  you  can  also  arrange  for 
two  types  of  insurance  through  the 
transportation  office. 

"Option  1"  or  "higher  increased 
released  value"  insurance  will  provide 
you  with  a  greater  dollar  amount  of 
protection  for  individual  items.  For 
example,  if  you  purchase  "Option  1" 
insurance  and  your  stereo  is  destroyed, 
the  carrier  will  pay  you  the  depreciated 
value  of  your  stereo  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  protection  you  pur- 
chased, regardless  of  the  $1,000 
maximum  amount  allowable  for  stereo 
items. 

"Option  2"  or  "full  replacement 
protection"  entitles  you  to  the  full 
undepreciated  value  of  your  lost  and 
destroyed  items.  If  you  purchased 
"Option  2"  insurance  and  your  stereo 
was  destroyed,  the  carrier  should  pay 
you  the  cost  of  a  comparable  new 
stereo.  If  your  stereo  is  merely  dam- 
aged, however,  the  carrier  has  the 
option  of  repairing  it. 

Both  "Option  1"  and  "Option  2" 
insurance  are  purchased  from  the 
carrier,  so  your  payment  will  ulti- 
mately come  from  the  carrier.  Your 
local  transportation  office  or  claims 
office  can  explain  the  procedures  for 
filing  an  insurance  claim. 


Documenting  what  you  own  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  do 
before  your  move.  Save  receipts,  bills, 
appraisals,  high  value  item  inventories 
and  other  proof  of  ownership.  And 
never  ship  these  documents  with  your 
household  goods.  This  will  ensure  that 
if  your  entire  shipment  is  lost,  your 


Moving  is  a  fact  of  life  for 
military  families.  And 
with  a  little  preparation 
you  can  make  it  easier 
on  both  your  family  and 
your  possessions. 


proof  of  ownership  will  not  be  lost  as 
well. 

An  excellent  way  to  document 
what  you  own  is  to  take  photographs 
or  videotapes  of  the  items  immediately 
before  the  move. 

If  you  have  an  extensive  music 
collection  or  a  number  of  valuable 
figurines,  this  is  an  excellent  way  of 
demonstrating  the  extent  of  your 
collection.  For  items  such  as  compact 
disks,  shoot  the  open  jewel  covers, 
showing  the  disks  inside. 

Photo  and  videotape  records  have 
an  added  benefit  because  they  not  only 
show  what  you  own,  but  also  demon- 
strate the  condition  of  each  item.  If  the 
movers  scratch  your  dining  room  table, 
you'll  have  a  much  easier  time  proving 
that  the  scratch  occurred  during  the 
move  if  you  have  a  picture  of  the  table 
taken  immediately  before  the  move. 


April  2000 


When  the  packers  arrive  you 
should  have  already  decided  which 
items  you  want  the  movers  to  pack  and 
which  items  you  will  be  responsible 
for  getting  to  your  new  assignment. 
Then  put  personally  handled  items  in  a 
separate  room  or  in  your  car,  where 
they're  not  accessible  to  the  movers. 

It's  best  not  to  ship  small,  valuable 
items  such  as  jewelry,  but  if  you 
decide  to  have  the  movers  pack  your 
jewelry,  ensure  that  each  item  is  listed 
separately  on  the  inventory. 

Cash,  coin  collections  and  similar 
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.-lynn  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  skates  past  trucks  bearing    is  new  neigh- 
bors' furniture.  Moving  is  one  of  the  most  common  experiences  for  military  families. 


items  should  never  be  packed.  You 
will  not  be  paid  for  these  items  if 
they're  lost. 

When  the  movers  have  finished 
packing  and  loading  your  household 
goods,  they'll  give  you  an  inventory  of 
all  your  belongings.  Check  this 
document  carefully.  For  furniture 
items,  pre-existing  damage  will  be 
listed  using  a  code  found  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  form.  Examine  the  pre- 
existing damages  carefully.  If  the 
movers  have  exaggerated  these 
damages,  state  your  disagreement 
directly  on  the  inventory,  in  the 


"remarks"  section  directly  above  your 
signature. 

When  the  movers  deliver  your 
household  goods,  make  sure  they  have 
delivered  everything.  Have  a  copy  of 
the  inventory  handy  and  check  off  the 
numbers  of  all  the  items  when  the 
r  ivers  bring  them  into  your  new 
home. 

If  items  are  missing  or  damaged, 
note  this  on  the  DD  Form  1840,  a  pink 
lurm  which  the  movers  will  give  you. 

There  is  no  need  to  unpack  all  of 
your  items  at  this  time,  since  you  can 
note  additional  missing  and  damaged 


Soldiers  have  70  days  to 
unpack  their  household 
goods  and  notify  the 
claims  office  of  any  loss 
or  damage. 


items  later  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
form,  which  is  marked  "DD  Form 
1840R." 


After  the  Move 


Unlike  many  civilian  moves,  in 
which  loss  and  damage  must  be  noted 
immediately  after  delivery,  soldiers 
have  70  days  to  unpack  their  house- 
hold goods  and  notify  the  claims 
office. 

Thoroughly  inspect  everything: 
turn  on  electrical  items  to  ensure  they 
still  operate;  open  the  jewel  covers  of 
your  compact  disks  to  ensure  the  disks 
are  still  there;  check  your  figurines  for 
damage. 

You  must  turn  in  the  DD  Form 
1 840R  to  your  nearest  Army  claims 
office  within  70  days  of  the  delivery  of 
your  household  goods.  Failure  to  do  so 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  claims 
office  to  collect  from  the  carrier 
responsible  for  your  loss.  As  a  result, 
the  claims  office  invariably  will  not 
pay  you  for  any  items  that  you  failed  to 
report  in  time. 

When  you  turn  in  your  DD  Form 
1 840R,  the  claims  office  will  provide 
you  with  forms  and  information  on 
filing  your  claim.  At  this  point  you  will 
need  to  get  repair  estimates  and  other 
documents  to  substantiate  the  amount 
of  your  loss. 

You  have  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  original  delivery  to  file  a  claim. 

The  Army  claims  system  is  de- 
signed to  help  you.  However,  you  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect  your- 
self. If  you  keep  proper  records  of 
what  you  own  and  promptly  document 
damages  that  occur  during  the  move, 
you  should  be  able  to  recover  the  fair 
value  of  your  loss.  If  you  have  ques- 
tions, your  local  transportation  office 
and  local  claims  office  can  provide  the 
answers.  □ 
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Story  and  Photos  by  PV2  Jody  T.  Fahrig 
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Fort  Myer  MPs  SPC  Jack  McFadden,  SPC  Jeremy  Howe  and  SGT  Roderick  Wright  tackle 
the  obstacle  course  on  their  way  to  a  first-place  finish  in  the  Dragoon  Challenge. 


FASHIONED  after  the  battalion- 
level  Warfighter  Challenge 
familiar  to  soldiers  who  have 
competed  at  Fort  McClellan, 
Ala.,  the  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  military 
community,  or  FMMC,  has  developed 
a  company-level  competition  it  calls 
Dragoon  Challenge. 

A  three-day  competition  for 
military  police  soldiers,  the  first 
Dragoon  Challenge  tested  eight  three- 
man  teams  from  East  Coast  Army 
installations  and  organizations.  The 
event  was  staged  at  Fort  A. P.  Hill,  Va. 
As  with  most  Army  competitions, 
this  one  began  with  an  Army  Physical 
Fitness  Test,  but  organizers  selected  a 
nonstandard  running  course  that  was 
mostly  uphill.  The  remainder  of  the 
events  tested  soldiers'  abilities  in 


PV2  Jody  T.  Fahrig  works  for  the  Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington newspaper,  "Pentagram." 
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SGT  Corey  Steffy  analyzes  a  map  overlay 
during  Dragoon  Challenge's  CTT  compe- 
tition. Competitiors  had  to  tackle  both  day 
and  night  CTT. 

maintenance,  crew  drills,  common 
soldier  tasks,  land  navigation,  an 
obstacle  course  and  a  12-mile  road 
march.  The  soldiers  also  completed  a 
written  examination,  covering  subjects 
common  to  military  police  and  all 
soldiers,  and  competed  in  rifle  and 


The  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
military  community 
has  developed  a 
three-day  competition 
for  military  police 
soldiers  it  calls  Dra- 
goon Challenge. 

pistol  marksmanship  events. 

FMMC  MP  Company  1SG  Robert 
Loe  said  he  hopes  the  competition 
will  continue  next  year  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  Warfighter  competition  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

"The  Warfighter  competition 
couldn't  take  place  this  year  due  to  the 
moving  of  the  MP  training  facility 
from  Fort  McClellan  to  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,"  Loe  explained. 

This  year's  winners  were  SGT 
Roderick  Wright,  SPC  Jeremy  Howe 
and  SPC  Jack  McFadden  —  repre- 
senting FMMC  MP  Co.  Also  compet- 
ing were  MPs  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Security  Force,  Fort  Detrick,  Md.; 
Fort  Meade,  Md.;  3rd  U.S.  Infantry 
(The  Old  Guard),  Fort  Myer;  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.Y.;  Fort  Drum,  N.Y.;  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.;  and  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

"All  the  units  were  well  repre- 
sented," Loe  said.  "The  soldiers  who 
came  and  competed  were  totally 
professional. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  FM  25- 
101  tells  us  to  provide  tough,  realistic 
and  rewarding  training;  and  all  the 
soldiers  who  participated  in  the 
competition  can  truly  say  they  were 
challenged  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally." □ 
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TOWNSPEOPLE  shielded  their 
eyes  from  the  sun  as  they 
watched  the  CH-47  helicopter 
land  at  a  makeshift  helipad  in 
their  coastal  village  northwest  of 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  which  had  just 
weeks  earlier  been  devastated  by 
floods  and  mudslides. 

Villagers  and  Venezuelan  soldiers 
unloaded  aid  supplies  ranging  from 
baby  formula  and  diapers  to  food  and 
personal  hygiene  items.  Even  children 
pitched  in,  loading  cans  of  potable 
water,  as  much  as  they  could  carry, 


SPC  Carrie  L.  Fotovich  is  assigned  to  Forces  Command's 
14th  Public  Affairs  Detachment.  SPC  Adam  Thornton  and 
SPC  Zach  Mott  also  contributed  to  this  article. 


and  dropping  them  off  at  the  growing 
hill  of  aid  supplies. 

With  the  supplies  delivered,  the 
pilots  and  crew  of  the  helicopter,  from 
1st  Battalion,  228nd  Aviation  Regi- 
ment, stationed  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base 
in  Honduras,  took  on  their  next 
mission.  A  Venezuelan  soldier  in  the 
village  had  been  badly  hurt  and  needed 
emergency  medical  attention.  The 
soldier  was  loaded  onto  the  aircraft  and 
flown  to  a  waiting  ambulance. 

After  returning  to  base  for  reload- 
ing, the  helicopter  flew  out  again  to 
distribute  supplies  to  several  other 
towns  hit  hard  by  the  floods. 

"Because  the  United  States  has 


Venezuelan  National  Guardsmen  and  med- 
ics remove  a  casualty  from  an  Army  CH-47 
of  Co.  K,  159th  Avn.  Regt. 

such  good  equipment  and  the  soldiers 
and  pilots  are  so  well-trained,  we've 
been  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal,'" 
said  Venezuelan  army  Capt.  Sammy 
Hererra,  who  worked  with  the  U.S. 
military  on  the  disaster-relief  missions 
that  were  part  of  Operation  Fundamen- 
tal Response.  "If  the  United  States 
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The  U.S.  troops  sent  to  Venezuela  found  a  region  devastated  by  floods  and  mudslides. 


A  Venezuelan  soldier  loads  a  truck  with  supplies 
brought  in  aboard  a  CH-47  belonging  to  the  Honduras- 
based  1st  Bn.,  228th  Avn.  Regt. 


wasn't  here  helping  us,  our  mission 
would  be  far  more  difficult." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  operation, 
in  December,  the  battalion  concen- 
trated on  rescuing  or  transporting 
;  refugees  from  the  most  endangered 
j  areas  and  bringing  them  to  safer 
!  ground.  Later,  the  missions  changed  to 
'delivering  food  and  water  to  remote 
,  villages  and  transporting  those  in  need 
:  of  medical  attention. 

Many  roads  were  blocked  by 
mudslides,  making  the  helicopters  a 
welcome  sight  to  villagers  and  relief 
!  workers  alike. 

"It  seems  like  the  people  in  every 
village  are  happy  to  see  us.  They  smile 
land  shake  our  hands,  pat  us  on  the 
back  and  thank  us,"  said  SPC  Bryon 
Brown,  a  CH-47  crew  chief.  "It  feels 
great  to  know  we're  going  out  to  help 


people.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  I  joined  the  Army. 
It  really  makes  it  all 
worthwhile." 

Helicopters  were  the 
most  visible  sign  of  the 
Army's  aid,  but  other  units 
brought  equally  needed 
support. 

Helping  to  answer 
requests  for  potable  water, 
the  Puerto  Rico  Army 
National  Guard's  219th 
Quartermaster  Detachment 
arrived  with  reverse- 
osmosis  water  purification  units  and 
immediately  went  to  work  converting 
sea  water  to  drinking  water. 

The  ROWPUs  desalinated  2,000 
gallons  per  hour,  eventually  providing 
about  75  percent  of  the  potable  water 
delivered  to  the  state  of  Vargas  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  disaster, 
said  SPC  Carlos  Colon,  a  219th  water- 
treatment  specialist.  The  219th  also 
supplied  water  to  the  states  of  Zulia 
and  Anzontegui. 

To  coordinate  for  movement  of 
supplies,  commanders  relied  on  the 
235th  Signal  Company  from  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga. 

The  235th  took  over  communica- 
tions responsibilities  from  Special 
Operations  Command,  South,  which 
had  set  up  interim  signal  support 
immediately  after  the  floods  struck. 


"We're  doing  the  same  job  they  were 
doing,  we  just  brought  more  beefed-up 
equipment,"  said  1LT  Brad  Rhodes, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  tactical 
satellite  team. 

Many  people  lost  loved  ones, 
homes,  cars  and  pets  as  a  result  of  the 
torrential  downpours.  Though  it  will 
take  many  of  the  areas  years  to  recover 
from  the  damage,  the  Army's  relief 
efforts  have  brought  the  villagers 
closer  to  a  more  normal  life. 

"Each  time  we  fly  out  to  the  towns, 
they  seem  to  get  a  little  better,"  said 
crew  chief  SSG  Walter  Crockett.  "The 
most  rewarding  thing  is  seeing  the  kids 
smile.  They've  seen  more  than  we 
could  imagine,  and  to  give  the  little 
ones  hope 
and  bring 
them  a  smile 
makes  us 
smile  too."  □ 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SGT  Brett  McMillan 


Soldiers  from  the  347th  Quartermaster  Company  cre- 
ate a  series  of  collecting  pools  to  stop  a  "spill,"  then 
use  cloth  filters  to  remove  soap  suds  representing  con- 
taminants in  the  water. 


OLDIERS  who  deployed  to 
Okinawa  from  Ihe  Army 
Reserve's  347th  Quartermaster 
Company  in  Pennsylvania 
enhanced  their  MOS  and  soldier  skills 
during  exercise  Habu  Sakusen  by 
practicing  fire-fighting  techniques, 
assisting  in  petroleum  distribution  and 
helping  their  host  unit  perform  vital 
maintenance  tasks. 

The  soldiers,  from  Farrell  and  St. 
Mary's,  Pa.,  were  participating  in  the 
annual  exercise  hosted  by  the 
Okinawa-based  505th  QM  Battalion. 

SGT  Brett  McMillan  works  for  the  10th  Area  Support 
Group  Public  Affairs  Office. 


For  many,  the  adrenaline  rush  that 
came  from  practicing  firefighting 
techniques  with  the  Crash  Fire  Rescue 
marines  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
Futenma  was  the  highlight  of  their 
training  on  island. 

"It  was  high  speed  and  very 
intense,"  SPC  Rich  Daniels  said  of  the 
training.  "It  was  also  important  for  us 
because  we  never  know  when  it's 
going  to  happen  and  when  we're  going 
to  have  to  fight  a  fire." 

Training  with  the  505th  also 
provided  the  opportunity  for  fuel- 
handling  experience  the  soldiers  can't 
get  anywhere  else.  The  505lh's 
pipeline  is  "the  only  fixed,  active 
pipeline  in  the  Army,"  according  to 
SFC  John  Reed,  the  505th  QM  Bn. 
training  NCO. 


"Petroleum  is  really  the  lifeline  of 
this  island.  If  the  505th  was  to  gel 
deployed  elsewhere,  we  could  have  to 
come  in  and  do  its  job,"  Daniels 
explained. 

Motor  Sergeant  SFC  Gerald  Day, 
also  from  the  347th  QM  Co.,  said  his 
soldiers  worked  with  special  forces 
and  505th  motor  pool  personnel  to 
perform  scheduled  maintenance  on 
equipment  ranging  from  Humvecs  to 
generators  and  boat  motors. 

"Our  work  served  two  purposes," 
he  said.  "We  got  the  training  wc  need 
and  we  helped  the  505lh  gel  essential 
maintenance  tasks  accomplished."  □ 
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Men  of  the  U.S.  Army's  23rd  Ar- 
tillery Group  fire  a  175mm  gun 
against  suspected  Viet  Cong  tar- 
gets in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


Portraits  of  Patriotism 


"Stand  Your  Ground" 


CPT  John  Parker  gave  these  orders  to  the  70  or  so  members  of  his  Lexington  Militia  Company  who  stood 
against  a  force  of  several  hundred  seasoned  British  regulars.  On  a  brisk  New  England  morning,  April  19, 
1775,  these  American  soldier- farmers  defiantly  went  eye  to  eye  with  the  professional  soldiers  of  one  of 
the  18th  century's  foremost  armies. 

For  12  years,  from  1763  to  1775,  a  long  fuse  of  resentment  had  burned  in  the  hearts  of  American  colonists, 
fanned  by  British  trade  laws  and  enforced  by  British  bayonets.  That  fuse  now  ignited  a  powder  keg  of  armed 
resistance.  Legend  says  that  as  the  British  advanced  to  disperse  the  rebels,  Parker  advised  his  men:  "Don't  fire 
unless  fired  upon.  But  if  they  want  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here." 

Who  fired  that  first  shot  is  unknown,  but  the  result  is  depicted  in  this  National  Guard  heritage  painting  by 
Don  Troiani.  As  the  smoke  cleared  from  Lexington  Green,  eight  Americans  lay  dead,  nine  wounded.  Parker 
and  the  rest  of  his  company  then  joined  minutemen  in  Concord,  later  harassing  the  redcoats  in  their  retreat  to 
Boston.  Tested  again  at  Bunker  Hill,  the  Lexington  militiamen  formed  a  company  in  the  Continental  Army. 

Lexington  stands  alongside  the  battles  of  Yorktown,  Gettysburg  and  the  D-Day  landings  in  Normandy  as 
crucial  moments  of  Army  history.  Over  the  years,  by  a  variety  of  names  —  minutemen,  state  militia,  volun- 
teers, Guardsmen  —  companies  of  patriots  have  always  answered  America's  call  in  time  of  peril.  This  heri- 
tage continues  today,  where  the  Lexington  Militia  Co.  is  perpetuated  in  the  181st  and  182nd  Infantry  regi- 
ments of  the  Massachusetts  Army  National  Guard  —  American  citizen-soldiers  trained  and  ready  to  defend 
the  nation  in  the  new  century.  —  CPT  Patrick  Swan 
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From  the  Editor 

JUNE  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  nation's  observance  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  War. 
In  nationwide  ceremonies 
next  month,  civic  leaders  and 
citizens  will  pay  tribute  and 
say  thanks  to  veterans  of  what 
has  been  called  "the  forgot- 
ten war."  The  observances 
will  continue  until  2003,  when 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  will 
be  commemorated. 

To  help  you  become  better 
informed  about  the  Korean 
War,  we  give  you  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  war  and  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  partici- 
pants. We  are  also  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  you 
a  series  of  colorful  and  infor- 
mative pages  on  the  four 
phases  of  the  war,  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Mili- 
tary History. 

As  we  look  back,  we  also 
look  forward.  Continuing  our 
coverage  of  the  Army's  trans- 
formation process,  we  give 
you  SSG  John  Valceanu's  ar- 
ticle, "Transformation:  Find- 
ing the  Middle  Ground."  The 
article  helps  debunk  many  of 
the  rumors  and  myths  associ- 
ated with  transformation  and 
how  the  Army  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury will  be  structured. 


Important  Information 

YOUR  February  article  about 
"Guarding  Peace  in  Kosovo" 
has  been  very  informative  and 
extremely  important  for  us  who 
are  not  out  there  like  them,  and 
for  the  families  of  those  soldiers. 
It  is  always  great  to  ac- 
knowledge and  render  honorto 
those  who  are  serving  our  coun- 
try well  just  by  keeping  the 
peace,  and  by  taking  care  of 
others  in  need. 

Name  withheld 
Mesquite,  Texas 

Portraits  of  Patriotism 

YOUR  March  back  cover,  "The 
Americans  Have  Come,"  claims 
the  Americans  arrived  in  1917 
after  "four  long  years  of  war." 
The  First  World  War  began  in 
August  1914;  thus,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Yanks 
were  coming  came  after  less 
than  three  years  of  war,  not  four. 
COL  Richard  M.  Tabor  (USAR) 
Heidleberg,  Germany 

Funeral  Details 

LAST  fall  I  recall  reading  sev- 
eral letters  complaining  about 
the  amount  of  money  received 
by  reserve-component  soldiers 
for  performing  funeral  duties. 
This  whining  bothered  me,  hav- 
ing just  performed  my  first  fu- 
neral detail  (as  a  volunteer). 
These  fallen  soldiers  are  a  big 
part  of  the  reason  we  can  be 
proud  to  wear  the  uniform  and 
we  should  be  proud  to  serve  as 
part  of  their  funeral  details.  It's 
a  reflection  of  our  view  of  Army 
values. 

PFC  Rodney  Wynn 
Florida  Army  National  Guard 

THANKS  for  your  input.  You 
might  especially  enjoy  an  ar- 
ticle about  funeral  details,  "Fi- 
nal Honors, "  starting  on  page 
46  of  this  issue. 


Issue  "Pops" 


JUST  a  note  to  tell  you  how  espe 
daily  remarkable  I  find  the  mag- 
azine's March  issue.  It  "pops"  from 
cover  to  cover!  Layout  and  graph 
ics  are  superb!  The  features  on  the 
Vision,  FMTV,  Bosnia  and  NTC 
provide  excellent  and  useful  com- 
mand information.  Heike  Has- 
enauer  has  outdone  herself  again 
her  work  on  "Duty  in  Germany." 


Wrong  Division 


Don  Can 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 


YOUR  March  "Briefings"  item  on  page  1 1 ,  "MTMC  Loads 
Guard  Unit  for  Bosnia,"  states  in  the  last  paragraph  that  the 
29th  Infantry  Division  will  hand  off  to  the  38th  Inf.  Div.  of 
Pennsylvania.  Unless  there  is  something  pending  with  Army 
division  redesign  that  I'm  not  aware  of,  the  38th  ID  is  head- 
quartered in  Indiana,  with  units  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Penn- 
sylvania still  has  the  28th. 

MSG  Gaylord  Taylor 
via  e-mail 


Positive  Report 


ON  behalf  of  the  employees  of  Stewart  and  Stevenson  Tac- 
tical Vehicle  System  LP,  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  you 
for  the  well-rounded  article  in  your  March  issue  on  the  FMTV. 
It's  enlightening  to  see  a  positive  side  of  the  FMTV  show  up 
in  print,  considering  all  the  negative  publicity  we've  seen  in 
the  past.  Our  thanks  for  an  excellent  job. 

Mike  Hauser 
via  e-mail 


Family  Life 


ABOUT  your  December  cover, 
I  commend  you  on  the  factual 
depiction  of  family  life  in  the 
Army. 

SSG  T.A.  Foster 
via  e-mail 

IN  response  to  the  February 
Feedback  about  your  Decem- 
ber cover,  let  me  say  first  that  I 
served  six  years  on  active  duty 
and  was  deployed  for  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm  over  Christ- 
mas 1 990  while  I  had  a  3-year- 
old  son  at  home.  Now  a  recruiter 


for  the  Florida  Army  Nationa 
Guard  dealing  with  the  trials  anc 
tribulations  of  both  recruitinc 
and  retention,  I  believe  our  re- 
tention problems  are  partly  due 
to  us  recruiters  not  telling  en 
listees  the  whole  truth  abou 
serving  their  country. 

I  realize  that  Recruitinc 
Command  puts  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pressure  on  recruit 
ers,  but  if  we  fail  to  tell  the  whole- 
truth  we  are  only  adding  to  the- 
flood  of  discontented  soldier: 
departing  the  military.  We  arc 
not  going  to  retain  quality  sol 
diers  if  they  don't  know  wha 


Soldier 


they  are  getting  into.  We  owe  it 
to  them  and  to  our  own  integrity 
to  tell  the  complete  truth.  Los- 
ing an  enlistment  now  probably 
means  saving  a  retention  loss 
later. 

SFC  Erwin  B.  Ullery 

Florida  Army  National  Guard 

via  e-mail 

Almanacs  &  Posters 

FOR  the  past  two  years  you 
have  helped  us  with  our  Army 
Family  Team  Building  Program 
by  sending  extra  copies  of  The 
Soldiers  Almanac.  Again  I 
would  appreciate  your  support 
by  sending  us  the  same  quan- 
tity of  this  year's  almanac. 

Tammie  Wommack 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

WE  would  like  to  request  15 
copies  of  the  uniform  poster 
from  the  January  almanac.  I  am 
the  S-1  forthe  Fort  Benning  CID 
Battalion;  we  use  the  posters  in 
our  battalion  headquarters  and 
subordinate  offices. 

SSG  Jeffery  S.  Boyet 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

CAN  I  get  another  two  copies  of 
the  January  almanac?  I  have  a 
subscription  to  Soldiers,  but 
someone  took  the  middle 
(poster)  out  of  it.  Thanks. 

SSG  Yvonne  B.  Zappa 
Little  Falls,  Minn. 

'Additional  copies  of  The  Sol- 
diers Almanac  and  the  poster 
insert  have  been  mailed  to  you 
and  to  the  many  others  who 
have  requested  them. 

Almanac  Corrections 

/OUR  2000  almanac  is  a  tri- 
umph. As  a  historian,  I  particu- 

arly  appreciate  your  compari- 
son of  personal  equipment  and 
jjniform  in  1900  with  what's  in 

jse  today.  However,  you  made 
pne  obvious  goof  on  your 


timeline:  the  surrender  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  Bataan 
Death  March  were  in  1 942,  not 
1941. 

Jim  Williams 

Associate  Professor 

SUNY  History  Dept. 

Geneseo,  N.Y. 

THANKS  for  the  correction. 
You're  right:  the  Battle  for 
Bataan  ended  April  9,  1942, 
with  the  infamous  Death  March 
following. 

Guard  &  Reserve 

ONCE  again  you've  produced 
an  outstanding  reference  vol- 
ume with  your  January  issue  of 
The  Soldiers  Almanac 

However,  your  timeline 
gives  the  impression  that  the 
National  Guard  did  not  exist 
prior  to  June  1933.  True,  the 
1933  Congressional  Act  cre- 
ated a  new  Army  component, 
called  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  and  allowed  the 
Guard  to  be  called  into  federal 
service  during  national  emer- 
gencies. But  that  was  not  the 
establishing  of  the  National 
Guard. 

The  Dick  Act  of  1903, 
named  for  the  Ohio  congress- 


man who  sponsored  the  bill, 
replaced  the  1792  Militia  Act 
and  reaffirmed  the  National 
Guard  as  the  Army's  primary 
organized  militia. 

That  same  Act  also  created 
a  Division  of  Militia  Affairs  within 
the  existing  War  Department, 
the  precursor  to  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  of  today.  Then, 
the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916  guaranteed  the  states' 
militia  status  as  the  Army's  pri- 
mary reserve  force  and  man- 
dated the  term  "National  Guard" 
for  the  force  that  previously  was 
known  as  the  militia,  the  citizen- 
soldier. 

The  modern-day  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  traces  its  roots  to 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
of  1 636,  predating  the  standing 
Army  by  139  years. 

SGM  Frank  Yoakum 

Aberdeen  Proving 

Ground,  Md. 

THE  2000  edition  of  The  Sol- 
diers Almanac  was  another 
keeper,  but  I  was  disappointed 
by  a  glaring  omission:  you  failed 
to  mention  the  1908  establish- 
ment of  the  Army  Reserve, 
when  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  was  created,  in  your 
timeline. 


You  also  could  have  noted 
1913:  creation  of  the  Regular 
Army  Reserve;  1916:  establish- 
ment of  the  Officers  and  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps  and  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps;  1920: 
Congressional  definition  of  the 
Army  as  the  Regular  Army,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Orga- 
nized Reserves;  1952:  renam- 
ing the  Organized  Reserves  as 
the  Army  Reserve;  or  1990: 
establishing  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Command. 

It  was  frustrating  that  the 
Army  Reserve,  which  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Army  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, was  overlooked  in  what  is 
otherwise  an  outstanding  his- 
torical product. 

LTC  Randy  Pullen 

Office  of  the  Chief,  Army 

Reserve 


Soldiers  is  for  soldiers  and  DA 
civilians.  We  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words  —  a  post 
card  will  do  —  and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire 
and  may  condense  your  views  be- 
cause of  space.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one,  but  we'll  use 
representative  views.  Write  to: 
Feedback,  Soldiers,  9325  Gun- 
ston  Road,  Ste.  S108,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  VA  22060-5581,  or  e-mail: 
soldiers@belvoir.army.mil. 
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Story  and  Photo  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


S  soon  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
GEN  Erik  Shinseki  announced 
his  plan  for  transforming  the 
Army,  rumors  began  to  run 
rampant.  The  Army  was  going 
to  get  rid  of  all  its  tanks,  according  to 
one  such  rumor.  Another  held  that  the 
light  infantry  divisions  were  going  to 
disappear.  People  panicked.  People 
started-arguing. 

The  Army  is  changing.  But  no  one 
knows  what  kind  of  equipment  it  will 
use  or  how  it  will  be  organized  20  or 
30  years  from  now,  said  MG  James 
Dubik,  deputy  commanding  general 
for  transformation,  U.S.  Army  Train- 
ing and  Doctrine  Command.  Dubik  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  where 
he  is  overseeing  the  creation  of  the 
Army's  two  new  interim  brigades. 

"The  world  has  changed  from  the 
days  of  the  Cold  War.  Our  heavy 
armor  helped  us  win  that  war,  but  now 


we're  seeing  different  types  of  mis- 
sions that  call  for  different  types  of 
units,"  Dubik  said.  "We  want  to  build 
the  new  units  on  a  common  platform. 
This  will  be  a  fuel-efficient  vehicle  ■ 
that  will  be  sustainable  and  reliable. 
And  we're  also  looking  for  something 
we  don't  have  today:  the  protection 
and  firepower  of  armored  vehicles 
with  the  rapid  deployability  of  light 
forces." 

Dubik  said  that  rapidly  deployable 
forces  such  as  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  and  ranger  battalions  give -the 
Army  the  best  forced-entry  capability 
in  the  world.  American  heavy  forces, 
built  around  the  70-ton  Ml  Abrams 
tank,  are  also  second  to  none.  What 
Army  leaders  are  currently  seeking  to 
develop,  however,  is  a  medium  force 
that  can  bridge  the  gap  between  heavy 
and  light  assets. 

"We're  not  replacing  the  mecha- 


nized forces  and  we're  not  replacing 
the  light  forces,"  Dubik  said.  "Instead, 
we're  looking  for  the  best  way  to 
augment  what  we  have  and  provide  a 
capability  we  currently  lack.  We  want 
to  increase  the  Army's  mobility  and  g 
lethality." 

Army  leaders  do  not  currently  • 
know  whether  the  vehicle  that  will 
finally  be  used  as  the  platform  for  the 
new  medium  brigades  will  be  wheeled 
or  tracked,  he  said.  The  demonstration 
held  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  last  December 
and  January  helped  show  the  Army 
what  industry  has  to  offer.  Both 
wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles  were 
demonstrated.  The  Source  Selection 
Evaluation  Board  this  spring  will 
feature  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles, 
and  it  will  help  determine  which- 
vehicle  will  be  the  platform  vehicle. 

"We  don't  know  if  the  vehicle  that 
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gets  picked  will  be  wheeled  or 
tracked,'*  Dubik  said.  "But  we  want  to 
buy  the  best." 

Army  leaders  owe  it  to  the  soldiers 
who  will  be  using  the  vehicles  to 
ensure  that  the  best  vehicle  is  chosen, 
Dubik  said.  That  means  picking  a 
vehicle  that  provides  a  high  level  of 
protection  while  allowing  soldiers  a 
liigh  level  of  battlefield  mobility. 

"We  want  a  vehicle  that  will  allow 
our  soldiers  to  do  their  job  and  come 
*  back  safely,"  Dubik  said.  "We  also 
want  to  buy  a  fuel-efficient  vehicle 
that  operates  on  a  common  platform 
and  uses  a  smaller  variety  of  weapons 
systems.'" 

Sustainability  and  reliability  are 
also  factors  considered  by  Army 
.  leaders,  Dubik  said. 

Way  2000 


Both  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles  were 
demonstrated  at  Fort  Knox  and  are  being 
considered  for  use  in  the  medium  brigades. 

"We  want  a  vehicle  that  can  be 
picked  up  and  moved  quickly,  and  one 
that  will  not  have  a  huge  logistics 
platform,"  Dubik  said.  "The  Army   ■ 
Vision  asks  us  to  be  able  to  hit  the 
ground  96  hours  after  notification.  We 
can't  do  that  if  we  need  to  bring  along 
all  kinds  of  maintenance  personnel.  We 
need  a  platform  that  will  be  reliable 
and  sustainable." 

In  an  age  of  relative  peace  and 
limited  defense  budgets,  finding  funds 
to  buy  the  best  vehicle  for  the  job  will 
be  difficult.  But  Dubik  says  leaders 
will  not  compromise  on  equality. 

"We're  not  going  to  take  any  risks 
with  the  lives  of  soldiers',"  Dubik  said. 


"At  the  same  time,  we're  very  mindful 
of  being  good  stewards  of  the  money  of 
the  American  people." 

MG  B.  B.  Bell,  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Armor  Center  and  Fort 
Knox,  echoed  Dubik' s  sentiments. 

"We  owe  it  to  the  men  and  women 
wearing  the  Army  uniform  to  empower 
them  with  the  most  effective  equipment 
and  the  best  warfighting  machines 
available,"  he  said.  "Ultimately, 
soldiers  are  going  to  win  in  this  deal. 
The  new  organizations  and  equipment 
will  give  them  the  ability  to  quickly 
overcome  the  enemy." 

The  new  medium  brigades  and 
vehicles  will  be  particularly  useful  for  v 
protecting  troops  and  giving  them  the 
lethality  they  may  require  during 
peacekeeping  or  humanitarian  opera- 
tions in  areas  that  have  the  potential  to 
turn  hostile,  Dubik  said. 

"The  addition  of  these  new  units  to 
the  Army  sends  a  clear  message  to  our 
adversaries  and  potential  adversaries: 
We  will  defeat  you  any  place,  under 
any  conditions, "-Dubik  said.  □ 


The  Golden  Knights  support  recruiting  by  performing  at  airshows 
and  other  events,  and  by  competing  internationally. 


than  war  and  small-scale  con- 
tingencies. 

Under  the  new  measure 
units  will  be  employed  for  a 
maximum  of  1 79  days  perform- 
ing their  assigned  missions  in 
the  areas  of  operation.  Officials 
said  normal,  pre-deployment 
training,  either  in  or  outside  of 
the  United  States,  does  not 
count  toward  that  179-day  fig- 
ure. 

For  example,  for  units  go- 
ing to  the  Balkans,  any  time 
spent  in  training,  including  their 
transition  time  in  Bosnia  or 
Kosovo,  would  not  be  applied 
to  the  179  days.  The  179-day 
time  period  would  only  begin 
once  the  units  have  reached 
their  initial  operating  capability 
or,  for  major  combat  units,  when 


there  is  a  transfer  of  authority, 
said  MAJ  Bernard  Hyland,  anj 
operations  officer  with  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Operations. 

Also,  once  a  unit  has  com- 
pleted its  term  of  deployment, 
time  spent  on  redeployment  oi 
on  leave  status  does  not  counl 
toward  that  179-day  total. 

The  action  applies  to  al 
units  employed  in  support  of  an 
OOTW  or  SSC,  officials  said 
whether  they  perform  their  duty 
in  Germany,  Hungary  o 
Kosovo.  Also,  in  cases  such  a< 
Southwest  Asia,  where  the  tours 
have  been  averaging  1 20  days 
this  does  not  mean  those  tour: 
will  lengthen  to  bring  them  up  t( 
179  days. 

Officials  said  implementa 
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Golden  Knights  Jump 
Into  2000  four 

THIS  year's  special  perfor- 
mances by  the  U.S.  Army  Para- 
chute Team,  the  Golden  Knights, 
include  the  Indianapolis  500  on 
May  28  and  "Army  Night"  with 
the  White  Sox  on  Aug.  21  at 
Comiskey  Park  in  Chicago,  III.  In 
this,  their  41st  tour  season,  the 
Golden  Knights  will  perform  at 
more  than  70  events  through 
November. 

More  than  1 2  million  people 
each  year  see  the  Knights'  aerial 
acrobatics  and  precision  land- 
ings at  various  airshows  and 
special  events.  Two  teams  — 
Black  and  Gold  —  perform  at 
shows  throughout  the  world  to 
promote  the  Army  and  enhance 
recruiting  efforts.  The  teams 
spend  up  to  230  days  a  year  on 
the  road. 

The  Formation  Skydiving 
team  and  the  Style  and  Accu- 
racy team  also  compete  in  na- 
tional and  international  contests, 
usually  winning  top  honors.  The 


two  teams  are  the  current  U.S. 
Nationals  champions. 

Since  1959  the  U.S.  Army 
Parachute  Team  has  performed 
in  all  50  states  and  nearly  50 
countries.  Along  with  demon- 
strations and  competitions,  the 
Golden  Knights  test  and  evalu- 
ate new  equipment  and  tech- 
niques to  improve  skydiving 
safety  and  operations. 

For  more  information  about 
the  Golden  Knights'  upcoming 
season,  visit  their  website  at 
www.armygoldenknights.com 
or  contact  Golden  Knights  op- 
erations at  (910)  396-2036.  — 
Army  News  Service 
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Army  Standardizes 
Deployment  Lengths 

THE  Army  announced  in  March 
that  it  will  standardize  the  length 
of  time  soldiers  spend  on  cer- 
tain deployments,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  members  of 
the  active  or  reserve  compo- 
nents. The  action  applies  to  tours 
in  support  of  operations  other 
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GETTING  OUT 

SOLDIERS  magazine  no  longer  accepts  vacancy  notices 
from  units.  Input  is  now  provided  directly  from  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Units  with  vacancies  should  contact  the 
recruiting  coordinators  at  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve. 

The  Army  Reserve  website  at  www.army.mil/usar/ 
vacancies.htm  lists  vacancies.  The  ARNG  recruiting  point  of 
contact  can  be  reached  at  (703)  607-7191  or  (DSN)  327- 
7191. 

Army  National  Guard  units  with  vacancies  are: 


South  Carolina 

HHB,  1stBn.,  178th  FA 

Greer 

(864)  848-0996 

BCo.,4thBn.,  118th  Inf. 

Chester 

(803)  366-8446 


$&» 


HHC,  178th  Engr.Bn. 
Rock  Hill 
(803)  366-8446 

Florida 

Btry.  E,  265th  ADA 
St.  Augustine 
(904)  823-0395 

HHSB,  3rd  Bn.,  265th  ADA 

Sarasota 

(941)361-6348 

HHC,  3rd  Bn.,  124th  Inf. 
Panama  City 
(850)872-4121 
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tion  of  the  new  policy  will  begin 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  must 
be  adopted  by  Oct.  1 .  The  ac- 
tion did  not  affect  the  Texas 
National  Guard's  49th  Armored 
Division,  which  in  March  as- 
sumed command  and  control  of 
Multi-National  Division-North 
and  Task  Force  Eagle  in  Bosnia. 


However,  future  National  Guard 
rotations  in  support  of  SFOR 
already  take  into  account  the 
179-day  rule,  officials  said. 

The  intent  of  thepolicy  is  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  extended 
deployments  on  soldiers,  their 
families  and  employers  of  re- 
serve-component soldiers,  said 
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Affordable  Summer  Vacations  at  AFRC 

ARMED  Forces  Recreation  Centers  offer  affordable  family 
vacations  at  premier  destinations  in  Orlando,  Fla.;  Oahu, 
Hawaii;  and  Bavaria,  Germany.  As  a  First  USA  Bank 
cardholder,  you  can  get  a  free  Armed  Forces  Recreation 
Center  Europe  Vacation  Planning  Video  (a  $4.95  value)  by 
sending  an  e-mail  to  the  address  listed  in  the  AFRC  Europe 
web  site:  www.afrceurope.com.  For  information  about  the 
other  AFRC  destinations  —  including  Disney  World;  Hawaii; 
and  Seoul,  Korea  —  visit  the  MWR  Gateway  at  www. 
armymwr.com  and  click  on  Armed  Forces  Recreation  Cen- 
ters. 

Soldier  Show  Begins  in  May 

THE  U.S.  Army  Soldier  Show  is  on  its  way  to  Army  installa- 
tions worldwide.  The  show  premieres  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  May 
12  before  launching  its  2000  tour,  which  includes  perfor- 
mances in  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  during  June.  This  year's 
corporate  sponsors,  USPA  &  IRA,  Maingate.com  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  are  helping  to  underwrite  the  costs 
of  the  show's  six-month  tour,  which  will  travel  to  more  than  60 
locations  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Start  at  the  MWR 
Gateway  to  find  the  latest  tour  information,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  available  on  the  site  at  press  time. 

Army  Chess  Championship 

CHESS  players,  now's  the  time  to  submit  your  applications  for 
the  2000  All-Army  Chess  Championship,  Aug.  1 1  through  1 8, 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.  The  top  1 2  applicants  will  compete  in  a  single 
round-robin  U.S.  Chess  Federation-rated  tournament,  and 
the  top  six  finishers  will  represent  the  U.S.  armed  forces  at  the 
International  Military  Chess  Tournament  Oct.  20  through  28  in 
Leopoldburg,  Belgium. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  by  July  14  on  DA  Form  4878- 
R  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  commander's  memoran- 
dum of  release.  For  additional  information  check  the  MWR 
Gateway  (click  on  Community  Recreation  Center  program)  or 
e-mail  andersog@hoffman-cfsc.army.mil.  —  U.S.  Army 
Community  and  Family  Support  Center  Public  Affairs  Office 


Patrick  T.  Henry,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs. 

Officials  said  reserve-com- 
ponent deployments  in  the  Bal- 
kans previously  averaged  210 
to230days,  including  transition 
time,  while  active-duty  soldiers 
spent,  on  average,  179  to  210 
days.  —  ARNEWS 


Washington 


Spirit  of  America 
Returns 

"BIRTH  of  an  Army,  Birth  of 
Freedom"  is  the  message  of 
"Spirit  of  America,"  which  iscom- 
ing  to  the  new  MCI  Centersports 
arena  June  14  to  18. 

The  purpose  of  the  show, 
which  honors  soldiers  but  is  also 
open  to  the  public,  is  to  fill  each 
moment  with  as  much  enter- 
tainment, information  and  in- 
spiration as  possible,  said  a 
member  of  the  Military  District 
of  Washington  team  that  is  pro- 
ducing the  event. 

"From  the  chill  of  Valley 
Forge  to  the  frozen  Chosin  Res- 
ervoir in  Korea,  across  conti- 
nents and  oceans,  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  has  been  there,  done 
that,  and  a  really  big  show  is 
needed  to  capture  its  sweep  of 
history,"  said  MDW  showman 
Mark  Murray. 


The  first  half  of  the  show 
will  trace  the  history  of  the  Army 
with  vignettes  told  from  the  per- 
spective of  soldiers  and  leaders 
throughout  history,  said  Murray, 
and  the  Army  Band,  "Pershing's 
Own,"  will  recreate  the  music  of 
each  era  as  the  action  unfolds 
on  the  floor  of  the  arena. 

The  second  half  will  show- 
case the  Army  of  today  through 
many  of  its  performing  groups. 
Most  of  the  soldiers  will  be  mem- 
bers of  MDW  units  such  as  The 
Army  Band  and  the  Army  Drill 
Team,  but  this  year's  "Soldier 
Show"  members  will  also  per- 
form, as  will  the  82nd  Airborne 
Chorus.  The  Caisson  Platoon 
of  the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry  (The  Old 
Guard)  will  give  an  equestrian 
demonstration. 

Many  Army  units  are  con- 
tributing videotaped  birthday 
greetings  to  the  rest  of  the  Army 
and  to  the  "Spirit  of  America" 
audience,  said  COL  Rich  Breen, 
MDW's  director  of  public  affairs. 
"We'll  show  them  to  our  audi- 
ences as  they  are  arriving  and 
also  during  intermission,"  Breen 
said. 

Information  about  the  show 
and  on  availability  of  free  tick- 
ets is  available  by  calling  toll 
free  (800)  701-5097,  or  on  the 
Web  at  www.mdw.army.mil/ 
spirit.htm.  —  MDW  News  Ser- 
vice 


The  82nd  Airborne  Division  Chorus  will  perform  at  this  year's  Spirit 
of  America  celebration  of  the  Army's  birthday. 
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Military  "Eyes"  Laser- 
Surgery  Policy 


A  NEW  Defense  Department 
policy  will  allow  individuals  who 
have  had  two  common  forms  of 
laser  eye  surgery  to  enter  the 
military — with  a  medical  waiver. 
Individuals  who'd  had  correc- 
tive eye  surgery  were  previously 
ineligible  for  military  service. 

The  procedures  are  photo- 
refractive keratectomy,  or  PRK, 
and  laser-assisted  in-situ 
keratomileusis,  or  LASIK,  said 
Dr.  John  Mazzuchi,  deputy  for 
clinical  and  program  policy  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs.  Mazzuchi  said  DOD's 
caution  is  driven  by  concern  for 
service  members'  health. 

"There  are  things  the  mili- 
tary exposes  people  to  that  are 
very  different  from  civilian  life 
—  things  like  jungle  or  desert 
environments,  diving  or  flying," 
he  said.  "What  happens  to  the 
eye  under  those  conditions?" 

DOD  is  reviewing  studies 
that  address  issues  surround- 
ing laser  eye  surgery  and  mili- 
tary service  because  they  could 
become  readiness  concerns  in 
the  future,  Mazzuchi  said.  The 
department  wants  to  know,  for 


instance,  whether  the  patients' 
vision  remains  stable  overtime 
and  whether  rigorous  activity 
may  be  detrimental  to  a  person 
who  has  had  PRK  or  LASIK. 

"Wearing  glasses  in  com- 
bat is  not  as  good  as  not  having 
to,"  he  said.  "Soldiers  who  re- 
quire glasses  are  not  effective  if 
they've  lost  or  broken  them." 

While  the  military  might  pre- 
fer someone  whose  vision  is 
correctable  without  glasses,  he 
said,  it's  more  important  that 
their  vision  be  stable  and  that 
military  environments  don't 
worsen  their  eye  conditions. 

Past  experience  with  eye 
surgeries  has  shown  the  con- 
cern to  be  reasonable.  Maz- 
zuchi said  the  military  barred 
individuals  who  had  an  earlier 
form  of  eye  surgery  called  ra- 
dial keratotomy,  in  which  a  sur- 
geon corrects  vision  by  reshap- 
ing the  cornea  with  cuts  resem- 
bling spokes  on  a  wheel. 

"Subsequent  studies 
showed  that  our  concerns  were 
justified,"  he  said.  "Some  people 
developed  difficulty  with  night 
vision,  and  visual  acuity  didn't 
remain  constant." 

Mazzuchi  said  he  expects 
DOD  to  review  its  policy  on  the 
issue  in  two  to  three  years,  when 
preliminary  data  from  current 
studies  is  available. 


"We'll  look  to  see  if  we 
should  loosen  our  policy  or  keep 
it  the  way  it  is,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
expect  us  to  tighten  our  policy." 
—  American  Forces  Informa- 
tion Service 


Hanoi,  Vietnam 


Defense  Secretary 
Visits  Vietnam 

DEFENSE  Secretary  William  S. 
Cohen  told  reporters  his  visit 
here  in  March  was  a  significant 


step  forward  in  the  five-year-old 
effort  to  build  improved  Ameri- 
can-Vietnamese relations.  Both 
nations  were  scarred  by  the  Viet- 
nam War  30  years  ago  and  both 
need  to  move  forward,  Cohen 
told  reporters. 

His  arrival  at  Hanoi's  Noibai 
International  Airport  marked  the 
first  visit  to  Vietnam  by  a  U.S. 
defense  secretary  since  Melvin 
Laird  in  1971. 

Other  U.S.  government 
branches  already  have  pro- 
gressed in  restoring  diplomatic 


DOD's  cautious  acceptance  of  some  corrective  eye  surgery 
is  driven  by  concern  for  service  members'  health. 


More  Career  News 


First  Sergeant  Course  Update 

THE  U.S.  Army  Sergeants  Major  Academy  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  is  finishing  its  development  of  the  First  Sergeant 
Course  The  Army  Training  System.  With  FCS  TATS,  active 
and  reserve-component  course  programs  are  identical,  and 
eligible  soldiers  from  any  component  may  attend  the  course 
at  any  site. 

FSC  TATS  is  a  two-phase  course.  Phase  1  is  a  pre- 
resident,  self-study  package  consisting  of  57  lesson  hours 
with  a  3-hour  exam.  Phase  2  is  a  15-day  resident  or  video 
teletraining  session.  Each  phase  has  a  separate  Army 
Training  Requirements  and  Resources  System  course  num- 
ber. 

The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  eight  modules: 
communications;  leadership;  discipline  and  morale;  physi- 
cal fitness;  logistics,  maintenance  and  security;  training 
management;  unit-level  administrative  procedures;  and 
warfighting. 

Phase  2  uses  the  small-group  training  method,  where 
students  read  doctrinal  references  before  class  and  partici- 
pate in  various  activities  to  discuss  implementing  and  ex- 
ecuting Army  doctrine. 

The  implementation  date  for  FSC  TATS  is  Oct.  1. 
Resident  training  locations  are  Fort  Bliss;  Fort  McCoy,  Wis.; 
Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.;  Camp  Williams,  Utah;  and  the 
218th  Regional  Training  Institute  in  Leesburg,  S.C.  The 
course  is  also  available  through  distance  learning  from 
institutions  that  have  approved  distance-learning  sites. 

Participants  must  be  sergeants  first  class  or  master 
sergeants  selected  to  serve  as  first  sergeants  or  detach- 
ment sergeants.  All  first-time  first  sergeants  must  attend  the 
course  within  six  months  of  assuming  a  first-sergeant  posi- 
tion. Successful  completion  of  the  FSC  is  a  requirement  for 
the  award  of  the  "M"  skill  qualification  identifier.  —  USASMA 
Training  and  Development  Section 
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Suicide  Prevention 

"Could  I  have  done  more?" 


STUDIES  show  the  suicide  rate  tends  to  increase  in  the  spring  months.  Therefore,  the  spring 
issue  of  Hot  Topics  is  dedicated  to  suicide  prevention.  Suicide  corrodes  unit  readiness,  dev- 
astates troop  morale,  and  causes  profound  and  often  lifelong  suffering  and  guilt  for  the  fami- 
lies, friends  and  leaders  of  the  suicide  victim.  Commanders  and  leaders  can  help  decrease  the 
number  of  suicides  by  stressing  suicide  prevention.  Ask  yourself,  "How  would  I  feel  if  I  lost  one  of 
my  soldiers  to  suicide?" 


:\ 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

Chief  of 
Public  Affairs 


THIS  issue  of  Hot  Topics  is  intended  to 
alert  and  educate  commanders  and 
leaders  about  the  danger  of  suicide  and 
to  provide  information  about  suicide  preven- 
tion. We  hope  this  timely  information  will 
provide  a  useful  tool  to  help  stop  the  prevent- 
able, needless  tragedy  of  suicide  among  our 
soldiers.  We  welcome  your  feedback  and 
suggestions  for  future  issues  of  Hot  Topics. 


leyer 
Chief  of  Public  Affairs 


Hot  Topics  —  Current  Issues  for  Army  Leaders 
is  a  U.S.  Army  publication  produced  by  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Public  Affairs.  Its  purpose 
is  to  guide  and  inform  Army  leaders  and  trainers 
in  discussing  current  or  controversial  topics.  A 
contract  printer  distributes  Hot  Topics  as  an  in- 
sert to  Soldiers  magazine.  Hot  Topics  is  in  the 
public  domain  and  may  be  reproduced  lo- 
cally without  obtaining  further  permission. 
Your  comments  and  feedback  are  welcome. 
They  tell  us  if  we  are  reaching  our  intended  au- 
dience and  help  us  decide  which  topics  to  cover. 
Write  to:  Hot  Topics,  c/o  Soldiers  Magazine, 
9325  Gunston  Rd.,  Ste.  S-108,  Fort  Belvoir,  VA 
22060-5581 .  Telephone:  (703)  806-4486;  FAX: 
(703)  806-4566;  (DSN)  656.  Send  e-mail  to: 
soldiers@belvoir.army.mil. 
You  can  obtain  Hot  Topics  on  the  Internet: 
www.army.mil  (click  on  Public  Affairs,  then  click 
on  the  icon  for  Soldiers,  then  Hot  Topics). 
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Hot  Topics 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  ARMY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

Army  Suicide-Prevention  Program 


WE  have  a  serious  problem  with 
suicides  in  the  Army.  The  Army's 
suicide  rate  increased  in  calendar 
year  1998,  and  it  appears  to  have  increased 
once  again  in  calendar  year  1999.  In  the  first 
five  days  of  January  2000  we  had  four  sus- 
pected suicides.  Suicide  prevention  is  the 
business  of  commanders  and  leaders. 

We  must  understand  the  potential  for 
suicides  and  increase  awareness  for  recogniz- 
ing individuals  who  are  at  risk  or  exhibiting 
self-destructive  behavior.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  help  our  soldiers  and  civilians  understand 
how  to  identify  at-risk  individuals,  recognize 
warning  signs  and  know  how  to  take  direct 
action.  Then  we  must  act  to  provide  immedi- 
ate, active  assistance  and  intervention. 

Persons  contemplating  suicide  are  often 
incapable  of  reaching  out  for  help.  Providing 
that  help  is  our  responsibility.  Commanders 
must  exemplify,  by  personal  example,  the 
Army's  existing  policies  and  programs.  Train- 
ing is  critical  —  suicide-prevention  training 
must  be  conducted  to  standard  and  the  status  of 
training  must  be  tracked  during  command 


GEN  Eric  K.  Shinseki 

Army  Chief  of  Staff 

briefings.  We  are  reviewing  our  suicide- 
prevention  program  in  a  commitment  to 
having  the  best  possible  tools  and  resources 
available  to  you  and  your  commanders.  The 
key  to  suicide  prevention  rests  with  com- 
mander, leader  and  soldier  involvement  in 
caring  for  our  suicide-prone  individuals.  I 
need  your  urgent  attention  to  this  matter.  We 
must  take  better  care  of  our  people. 


It  is  our  responsibility  to  help  our  soldiers 

and  civilians  understand  how  to  identify 

at-risk  individuals,  recognize  warning  signs 

and  know  how  to  take  direct  action. 


Spring  2000 


Army  Suicide 
Statistics 


Sixty-five  soldiers  are  known  to  have 
killed  themselves  in  1999.  There  were 
1 2  other  deaths  last  year  with  as  yet 
undetermined  official  causes;  how- 
ever, all  of  these  deaths  are  sus- 
pected suicides.  The  Army  suicide 
rate  thus  appears  to  have  increased 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  with 
an  estimated  rate  of  15.49  per 
100,000  in  1999. 

Some  other  alarming  statistics 
for  1999  highlight  the  need  to  train 
all  soldiers  in  suicide  prevention. 
In  the  past,  suicide-prevention 
training  has  been  targeted  at  junior 
enlisted  soldiers  (18-  to  25-year- 
olds).  However,  in  1999  the  average 
age  of  soldiers  committing  suicide 
rose  to  30. 

Senior  leaders  may  not 
recognize  the  need  to  attend  sui- 
cide-awareness training,  but  in 
1999  four  field-grade  Army  officers 
committed  suicide. 

Senior  NCOs  in  crisis  were 
proportionally  one  of  the  Army's 
highest  at-risk  groups  in  1999. 
They  are  10  percent  of  the  overall 
Army  population  but  comprised  23 
percent  of  the  total  suicides  for 
1999. 


Taking  a  Proactive 
Approach 

A  proactive  suicide-prevention  program  is 
fundamental  to  averting  the  needless  tragedy  of 
suicide  in  the  Army.  Suicide  is  preventable,  and 
leaders  must  play  an  active  and  sensitive  role  in 
showing  care  and  concern  for  their  soldiers. 
Positive  leadership,  careful  listening  and  deep 
concern  for  soldiers  are  key  to  suicide  preven- 
tion. Know  your  soldiers  and  their  concerns, 
and  never  hesitate  to  obtain  professional  help 
for  a  soldier  in  need. 

We  all  experience  periods  of  vulnerability 
in  our  lives.  The  key  to  preventing  suicide  in 
the  unit  is  to  respond  quickly  to  any  verbal, 
behavioral  or  situational  clues.  Soldiers  need  to 
be  taught  to  take  any  suicidal  statement  by  a 
fellow  soldier  seriously,  and  to  inform  the  chain 
of  command  immediately. 

Prevention  efforts  must  also  focus  on  the 
personal  responsibility  of  commanders  and 
leaders  to  care  for  the  soldiers  under  their 
charge.  Commanders  and  leaders  must  be 
aware  of,  and  use,  local  assistance  resources, 
including  the  training  provided  by  chaplains 
and  the  help  available  from  medical  personnel. 

Individuals  who  are  in  the  best  position  to 
recognize  a  soldier's  despair  are  often  friends, 
close  associates  and  first-line  leaders.  Jokes, 
threats  or  expressed  desires  about  committing 
suicide  should  be  taken  seriously.  Delays  in 
intervention  may  result  in  a  preventable  sui- 
cide. 

We  are  soldiers  24  hours  a  day,  not  just  during 
the  normal  workday.  Concern  about  the  welfare 
of  a  fellow  soldier  and  taking  the  proper  action 
are  the  best  possible  defenses  against  suicide. 


Hot  Topics 


Commander's 
Checklist 


•  Practice  proactive  suicide  prevention  in  your 
unit.  Review  your  total  program  and  ensure 
that  you  are  properly  using  the  tools  available. 

•  Educate  yourself  about  suicide.  Know  the 
warning  signs  of  suicide  and  provide  aid 
when  you  see  them. 

•  Listen  to  soldiers  in  your  unit  when  they  tell 
you  about  themselves.  Some  may  be  at  risk 
for  suicide.  The  greatest  risk  factors  are 
prior  suicide  attempts,  unrecognized  and 
therefore  untreated  mental  disorders  — 
particularly  mood  disorders  such  as  depres- 
sion —  especially  when  accompanied  by 
substance  abuse. 

•  Examine  your  own  attitudes  about  mental- 
health  issues  and  ask  yourself  if  you  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  attach  a  stigma  to 
soldiers  with  emotional  or  psychological 
problems. 

•  Encourage  help-seeking  behavior  among 
your  soldiers. 

•  Encourage  buddies  to  take  care  of  buddies. 


Can  You  Be 

an  Effective  Leader 

for  Suicide  Prevention? 

Level  with  yourself. 
Commanders  must  stress  buddies 
helping  buddies  and  must  strongly 
promote  and  reward  help-seeking 
behaviors  in  their  soldiers.  You 
might  need  to  change  your  own 
attitudes.  Ask  yourself  these 
questions: 

■  Do  I  believe  that  people  who 
admit  they  have  emotional  and 
psychological  problems  are 
weak  or  defective? 

■  Do  I  attach  a  stigma  to  and  uncon- 
sciously penalize  soldiers  who 
acknowledge  their  negative 
feelings,  admit  difficulties,  and 
seek  help  for  relationship,  emo- 
tional and  psyhological  problems? 

■  Would  I  be  embarrassed  or 
afraid  to  seek  help  if  I  were  experi- 
encing relationship,  emotional  or 
psychological  difficulties  and 
were  having  suicidal  thoughts? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  these  ques- 
tions, you  will  not  be  effective  in 
promoting  suicide  prevention  in 
your  unit.  To  be  effective,  you  must 
be  willing  to  stand  before  your 
soldiers  and  tell  them  with  sincerity 
that  it  takes  a  strong,  courageous 
person  to  admit  to  having  emo- 
tional problems  and  seek  help  for 
suicidal  feelings. 
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Prediction 


Army  Suicides  Go 
UP  in  Number  When: 


Although  there  is  no  single  factor 
to  predict  when  a  soldier  will 
consider  suicide,  a  review  of  past 
suicide  cases  in  the  Army 
provides  some  insight. 

■  Suicides  occur  most  often 
when  the  individual  is 
unsupervised,  away  from  the 
workplace. 

■  Suicides  are  often  preceded 
by  deterioration  in  a  signifi- 
cant personal  relationship, 
such  as  a  break-up  or  divorce. 

■  Suicide  risk  increases  with 
any  perceived  personal  fail- 
ure, or  pending  military  or 
civil  legal  proceedings. 

■  Many  individuals  who 
commit  suicide  abuse 
alcohol  or  drugs  just 
prior  to  the  act.  ' 

■  Suicides  are  usually 
accomplished  with  a        i 
privately  owned 
weapon. 


•  Leaders  scapegoat,  humiliate  or  ostracize 
certain  members  of  a  unit; 

•  Leaders  don't  have  proactive  suicide-pre- 
vention programs; 

•  Leaders  don't  know  their  soldiers  well 
enough  to  be  sensitive  to  their  concerns  and 
distress; 

•  Leaders  don't  know  the  warning  signs  of 
suicide  and  fail  to  identify  soldiers  who  are 
at  risk; 

•  Leaders  overtly  or  subtly  discourage 
help-seeking  behaviors  and  stigmatize 
mental-health  problems  by  disparaging  or 
penalizing  soldiers  who  seek  counseling  and 
treatment; 

•  Buddies  don't  encourage  buddies  to  seek 
help  when  they  exhibit  suicidal  symptoms 
or  behaviors. 
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Hot  Topics 


Warning  Signs 
of  an  Impending  Suicide 

A  person  may  be  suicidal  if  he  or  she: 

•Appears  depressed; 

•  Threatens  suicide; 

•  Talks  about  wanting  to  die; 


•  Shows  marked  changes  in  behavior,  appearance  or  mood; 

•  Abuses  drugs  or  alcohol; 

•  Has  experienced  a  significant  relationship  loss 
(a  break-up  or  divorce); 

•  Suffers  a  significant  financial  reversal  or  faces  unresolvable  debt; 

•  Suffers  a  loss  of  social  status,  such  as  a  demotion; 


•  Deliberately  injures  self; 

•  Gives  away  possessions; 

•  Withdraws  from  social  and  outside  activities; 

•  Becomes  apathetic  and  loses  interest  in  activities  that  are 
normally  pleasurable. 
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OJ|lfC>  Suicide  Awareness 
O fill  La  Voices  of  Education 


National  Crisis  Helpline 
(a  suicide-prevention  hotline 


(888)  SUICIDE 
(888)  784-2433) 


Army  Suicides  Go 
DOWN  in  Number  When: 

•  Units  foster  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps  to 
make  every  member  a  part  of  the  total  team; 

•  Leaders  have  proactive  suicide-prevention 
programs  and  stress  suicide  prevention  regu- 
larly; 

•  Leaders  know  and  teach  their  soldiers  the 
warning  signs  for  suicide  and  what  to  do  if  a 
buddy  appears  suicidal; 

•  Leaders  identify  soldiers  who  are  at  risk; 

•  Leaders  encourage  help-seeking  behavior  by 
emphasizing  to  all  soldiers  that  it  takes  cour- 
age to  admit  problems  and  seek  help; 

•  Leaders  encourage  buddies  to  take  care  of 
buddies. 
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Questions 


Is  the  Army's  suicide  rate  greater  than 
that  of  the  general  population? 


The  Army's  suicide  rate  is  less  than  that  found 
in  society  for  the  at-risk  age  group. 

How  often  should  suicide-prevention 
training  take  place? 

At  a  minimum,  suicide-prevention  training 
should  occur  at  least  annually,  before  and  after 
deployments,  and  following  a  suicide  in  a  unit. 

What  is  the  profile  of  the  typical  soldier 
committing  suicide? 

The  typical  soldier  committing  suicide  is  a 
young,  white  male  with  a  rank  of  staff  ser- 
geant or  below.  However,  in  1999  the  suicide 
rate  in  the  Army  was  highest  among  senior 
NCOs.  If  the  suicide  victim  is  an  officer,  he  is 
typically  a  lieutenant  or  captain. 

Are  there  suicides  among  women  and 
minority  soldiers? 

There  are  suicides  by  female  and  minority 
soldiers,  but  the  rates  are  much  lower  than  for 
white  males. 

What  is  the  most  common  method  used 
by  soldiers  who  commit  suicide? 

Self-inflicted  gunshot  wounds  are  the  most 
common  method  of  committing  suicide, 
followed  by  hanging  and  carbon-monoxide 
poisoning. 


...  in  1999  the  suicide  rate 
in  the  Army  was  highest 
among  senior  NCOs.  If  the 
suicide  victim  is  an  officer, 
he  is  typicaliy  a  lieutenant 
or  captain. 
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Hot  Topics 


nd  Answers 


What  is  "suicide  contagion?" 

Suicide  contagion  means  that  a  suicide  occurs 
under  the  influence  of  another  suicide.  A 
soldier  may  observe  a  suicide  first-hand  or 
find  out  about  a  suicide  in  the  media.  To 
prevent  suicide  contagion,  leaders  and  chap- 
lains should  use  care  to  avoid  either  condemn- 
ing or  idealizing  an  act  of  suicide  at  soldiers' 
memorial  ceremonies  and  be  sure  that  all 
remarks  are  balanced  and  include  the  tragedy 
of  not  seeking  help.  Some  units  have  modified 
the  standard  ceremonies  for  suicides  (such  as 
limiting  attendance). 


centers,  drug-and-alcohol  advisors,  substance- 
abuse  rehabilitation  programs,  mental-health 
clinics  and  emergency-care  centers.  Trained 
professionals  in  these  areas  offer  a  variety  of 
services  and  stand  ready  to  assist. 

Who  is  on  a  unit  ministry  team? 

Unit  ministry  teams  consist  of  a  chaplain  and 
a  chaplain  assistant  and  are  found  in  every 
unit. 

Who  provides  suicide-prevention 
training? 


What  resources  are  available  for  sui- 
cide prevention? 

Resources  available  to  commanders  and 
leaders  are  unit  ministry  teams,  family  service 


Community  and  unit  mental-health  profes- 
sionals and  chaplains  are  trained  to  provide 
thorough  suicide-prevention  education  at  the 
unit  level. 
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AR  600-63  "Army  Health  Promotion," 

to  obtain  additional  information  about 

Chapter  2,  paragraph  2-8,  and  Chapter 

suicide  prevention,  contact  Chaplain 
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Effective  training  aides  available  for 

the  functions  of  the  suicide-prevention 
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task  force. 

suicide-prevention  brochure.  These 
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DA  Pam  600-70,  "Guide  to  the  Preven- 

Center for  Health  Promotion  and  Pre- 
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a  simple  "What  to  do"  outline  for 

helping  a  suicidal  person.  To  download 

Websites: 

the  wallet-sized  AID  LIFE  cards,  go  to 

On  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 

http://chppm-www.apgea.army.mil/ 

Staff  for  Personnel  home  page,  the 

dhpw/bhealth/suicidemain.htm. 

suicide  prevention  link  is 

For  further  information,  contact  Chap- 

www.odcsper.army.mil/default.asp? 

lain  (LTC)  Gregory  Black  at  (410)  436- 

pageid=66f. 

7001,  or  via  e-mail  at  Gregory.Black® 

The  site  provides  information  papers, 

apg.amedd.army.mil. 

hot  links  to  regulations,  a  snapshot  of 

Army  suicide  statistics,  and  the  most 

Other  Resources 

recent  chief  of  staff  and  vice  chief  of 

American  Foundation  for  Suicide 

staff  of  the  Army  suicide-prevention 
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MAJ  Mary  Kresge,  suicide-prevention 
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(DSN) 227-2448  or  (703)  697-2448,  or 

tion;  www.save.org  (much  free  informa- 

via e-mail  to  Mary. Kresge @hqda. 

tion)  (612)  946-7998. 

army.mil. 

SAVE  has  a  toll-free  suicide-prevention 

For  information  on  suicide-prevention 

hotline  at  (888)  SUICIDE  [(888)  784- 

training  by  Army  chaplains  and  on  how 

2433]. 
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Hot  Topics 


Encourage  Soldiers  To 
Get  Help  for  Depression 

Depression  is  a  major  cause  of  suicide. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  depression 
and  other  psychiatric  disorders  associated 
with  suicide  require  trained  medical  profes- 
sionals. Education  and  prevention  are  the  first 
steps  to  intervention  but  are  not  a  substitute 
for  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Commanders  and  other  leaders  must 
encourage  soldiers  to  seek  help  and  must 
refrain  from  stigmatizing  soldiers  who  are 
receiving  psychiatric  evaluations  and  medical 
treatment  for  depression  and  other  mental- 
health  conditions. 

Depression  can  result  from  neurochemical 
disorders  in  the  brain.  Some  people  are  born 
with  a  vulnerability  to  depression,  which  can 
be  triggered  by  a  combination  of  physical, 
mental  and  environmental  factors,  including 
stress.  However,  depression  may  develop 
spontaneously,  with  no  outward  reason  or 
triggering  situation. 

Symptoms  of  depression  include: 

•  Persistent  sad  mood,  tearfulness,  crying; 

•  Confusion,  apathy; 

•  Poor  sleep  patterns  (too  much,  too  little)  and/ 
or  poor  appetite  patterns  (eats  too  much,  loses 
appetite); 

•  Expresses  feelings  of  hopelessness  or  help- 
lessness; 

•  Shows  impaired  judgement  and  thinking; 

•  Makes  suicidal  statements. 

With  assistance  and  proper  treatment,  80 
to  90  percent  of  people  with  depression  can 
be  helped. 
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Teach  your  soldiers  what  to  do 
if  another  soldier  exhibits  one  or 
e  suicide  warning  signs. 


These  useful  acronyms 
can  help  save  lives: 

Provide  AID 

Ask.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  the  person, 
"Are  you  thinking  about  hurting  yourself?" 

Intervene.  Tell  the  chain  of  command 
immediately. 

Don't  keep  it  a  secret. 

Think  LIFE 

Locate  help.  Alert  the  staff  duty  officer, 
chaplain,  doctor,  nurse,  friend,  family,  crisis 
line,  or  hospital  emergency  room. 

Inform  the  chain  of  command. 

r  ind  someone  to  stay  with  the  suicidal 
person.  Don't  leave  the  person  alone. 

il/xpedite  efforts  to  get  help  at  once.  A 
suicidal  person  needs  immediate  attention. 


Suicide  tieipcard 

Signs  Of  Suicide 

•  appears  depressed:  sad, 
tearful,  poor  sleep,  poor 
appetite,  hopeless, 

■  threatens  suicide 

•  talks  about  wanting  to  die 

•  shows  changes  in 
behavior,  appearance, 
mood 

■  abuses  drugs,  alcohol 

experienced  significant 
loss 

i  deliberately  injures  self 

giving  away  possessions 

recent  breakup  in  a 
relationship 


To  download  the  wallet-sized 
AID  LIFE  cards,  go  to:  http:// 
chppm-www.apgea.army.mil/ 
dhpw/bhealth/suicidemain.htm 


THE  SAFETY  OF  ALL  SOLDIERS 
IS  A  COMMAND  ISSUE. 


PUBLISHED   BY  THE   OFFICE   OF  THE   CHIEF   OF   PUBLIC  AFFAIRS    •    U.  S.   ARMY 


ach  issue  of  The  Provider  covers 
>pics  of  importance  to  military 
salth-care  beneficiaries.  Recent 
omples  include  the  Defense  En- 
illment  Eligibility  Reporting  Sys- 
:m  and  anthrax  vaccinations. 


id  trade  ties.  Now,  Cohen  said, 

5  time  to  establish  military  ties. 

etnam  is  part  of  the  Associa- 

>n  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations, 

i  "it's  important  to  have  a  rela- 

nship  with  Vietnam,  just  as 

th  other  members  of  ASEAN," 

)hen  explained. 

I   Cohen  met  in  Hanoi  with 

ime  Minister  Phan  Van  Khai 

d  other  officials.  He  said  they 

>cussed  future  cooperative 

orts  in  demining,  military  sup- 

rt  for  natural  disaster  relief, 

aring  medical  knowledge 

iout  tropical  diseases,  and 

!iarch-and-rescue  operations. 

The  secretary  also  stressed 

h  importance  America  places 

i;  a  full  accounting  of  its  miss- 

i  I  in  action. 

!   Following  his  meetings, 

t  2000 


Cohen  traveled  to  an  excava- 
tion site  where  U.S.  and  Viet- 
namese officials  were  hoping  to 
recover  the  remains  of  a  U.S. 
pilot  who  was  reportedly  shot 
down  about  30  kilometers  south- 
west of  Hanoi.  Cohen  said  his 
visit  to  the  site  symbolizes  to  all 
that  the  search  for  missing 
Americans  will  continue. 

Cohen's  stop  in  Vietnam 
was  the  second  leg  of  a  1 0-day 
trip  that  included  stops  in  Japan 
and  South  Korea.  —  AFIS 


Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 


TRICARE  Pubs  Provide  a 
"Mentor" 

IF    you    don't    understand 
TRICARE,  maybe  you  need  a 


Mentor.  MSG  Mentor,  that  is  — 
one  of  the  characters  in  The 
Provider,  the  Army  Medical 
Command  marketing  office's 
user-friendly  graphic  periodical 
on  the  military  health  system. 

Each  issue  of  The  Provider 
covers  topics  of  vital  importance 
to  military  health-care  benefi- 
ciaries. Recent  examples  in- 
clude the  Defense  Enrollment 
Eligibility  Reporting  System; 
dental  concerns;  anthrax  vacci- 
nation matters;  Military  Medical 
Support  Office  information; 
pharmacy  updates;  service  re- 
gions and  phone  numbers; 
website  information  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Two  issues  have  already 
been  published.  Distribution  of 
the  second  magazine  doubled 


the  number  of  copies  available 
for  the  first  issue,  and  MEDCOM 
intends  to  double  distribution 
again  on  the  next  issue,  which 
will  be  the  third  of  six  planned 
issues.  In  addition  to  The  Pro- 
vider, MEDCOM  marketing  ex- 
perts project  an  eight-poster 
series  to  help  promote  The  Pro- 
vider and  the  TRICARE  pro- 
gram. 

The  Provider  has  been  in- 
dexed as  a  miscellaneous  pub- 
lication and  is  available  from 
the  Army  Publications  Distribu- 
tion Center  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
through  regular  ordering  proce- 
dures. The  correct  nomencla- 
tures for  ordering  the  first  two 
issues  are  "MISC  PUB  40-11" 
and  "MISC  PUB40-1 2";  the  unit 
of  issue  is  "EA."  The  next  four 
issues,  scheduled  for  printing 
and  distribution  this  fiscal  year, 
will  be  available  as  MISC  PUB 
40-13, 40-14, 40-15  and  40-1 6. 

Mary  Eichhorn,  publications 
officer  at  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Army,  is 
helping  to  troubleshoot  Provider 
orders  that  go  astray.  Be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  your  publica- 
tions account  number  so  she 
can  research  your  problem.  Her 
number  is  (703)  681-8337  or 
(DSN)  761-8337,  and  her  e- 
mail  is  Mary. Eichhorn® 
otsg.amedd.army.mil.  This 
address  is  also  located  on  the 
Army  Medicine  website,  www. 
armymedicine.army.mil. 

Information  about  The  Pro- 
vider is  also  linked  to  the  Fort 
Sam  Houston  site  at  http://fsh- 
intranet.amedd.army.mil/  (un- 
der soldier  and  family  support). 
A  popup  menu  will  appear  on 
the  right  side.  Scroll  down  the 
menu  to  the  TRICARE  link  and 
then  click.  Or  you  may  go  di- 
rectly to  http://www.es. 
amedd.  army,  mil/tricare/  for 
"The  Provider"  information  at 
the  lower  right  side  of  this 
screen.  —  Army  MEDCOM 
Marketing  Office 
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J] /"^  PRING  into  Action"  was  the 
f  f  ^^^  theme  for  Army  Teen  Panel 
^%  members  who  gathered  in 
J  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  February 
to  discuss  issues 
affecting  teenagers.  And 
before  they  departed  for 
the  installations  they 
represented  Armywide, 
they  had  done  just  that, 
developing  a  plan  they 
hoped  would  positively 
affect  their  peers  and 
briefing  it  up  the  chain  of 
command  to  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  GEN  Eric  K. 
Shinseki. 

The  plan  called  for 
teen  panels  at  major  Army 
command  level,  a  brochure  to  help 
installations  implement  youth- 
Harriet  E.  Rice  works  for  the  U.S.  Army  Community  and 
Family  Support  Center  Public  Affairs  Office  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


Army  Teen  Panel  member 
Alexander  Burgos  from 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska, 
consults  his  notes  during 
his  presentation. 


sponsorship  programs,  a  commemora- 
tive coin,  mass  distribution  of  "The 
Voice"  newsletter  and  an  appeal  to 
Shinseki  to  lend  his  name  to  an  e-mail 
message  supporting  the 
teens'  initiatives. 

This  ATP  group  first 
met  in  June  1999,  said 
P.K.  Tomlinson,  a  senior 
staff  advisor  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Community  and 
Family  Support  Center  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  "They're 
now  meeting  to  look  at  the 
successes  of  the  past  six 
months  and  what  needs  to 
be  accomplished." 

Looking  at  the  suc- 
cesses, Kamaria  Black,  of 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  reported  that  her 
installation  commander  turned  over  an 
unused  NCO  club  to  teens  and  pro- 
vided $400,000  for  its  renovation.  A 
U.S.  Army  Pacific  Command  teen, 


between,  teenagers 
and  Army  LedxLers  1 
on.  Issues  faxung 
young  people  in 
today's  society. 
JhenTmwareuv 
good  standing  in 
their  c^HiMumlties 
and  hajw  iwiun- 
teered  in  their  Local ' 
youth  services  pro  ~ 
aram,  are  eligible  to  I 
apply  for  selections 
to  a,  two-year  terwv. 


Ashley  Bianchi,  announced  the 
opening  of  a  teen  center  at  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii,  and  the  start  of  a 
program  for  middle  schoolers. 

But  other  teens  expressed  concerns 
about  staff  indifference  to  the  Army 
Family  Action  Plan  process,  program 
inequities  from  post  to  post,  bureau- 
cratic policy  interpretations  and  the 
need  for  their  own  space. 

All  agreed  that  the  major  problem 
is  communicating  with  other  teens, 
both  on  their  own  installations  and  on 
other  installations  in  the  MACOMs 
they  represent.  They  also  agreed  that 
the  MACOM  youth  services  staff  is  a 
key  link  in  the  communication  chain. 

After  their  initial  session  the  teens 
organized  themselves  into  committees, 
each  responsible  for  one  of  three  key 
areas:  media  and  marketing,  governing 


"Teem  are  our  future"  sdd  Patty  Skuuekl.  "Tkat's  why  tfeel  it's  so  Lmportm 
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^  |T  was  a  solemn  moment  for  the  1 0  teenagers.  Four  of  them  waited 
I  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns.  The 
K^y  others  stood  in  the  roped-off  area  with  other  onlookers,  watching 
the  changing  of  the  guard. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  staff  sergeant  who  was  commander  of  the 
relief  instructed  the  four  teens  briefly.  Then  a  member  of  The  Old  Guard 
announced  the  wreath-laying  ceremony  about  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Army  Teen  Panel.  The  four  teens  walked  down  the  steps  accompanied 
by  the  ramrod-straight  staff  sergeant. 

As  another  Old  Guard  soldier  placed  the  wreath  of  red,  white  and  blue 
silk  flowers  on  a  white  easel,  two  teens  stepped  forward,  placed  their 
hands  on  the  wreath  and  moved  with  the  soldier  as  he  positioned  it  — 
complete  with  white  teddy  bear  —  in  front  of  the  white-marble  tomb. 

All  stood  at  attention  while  a  bugler  sounded  "Taps,"  the  notes  rising 
mournfully  into  the  fog  that  shrouded  the  surrounding  hillsides  overlook- 
ing the  Potomac  River.  The  moment  passed.  But  it  is  a  moment  —  a 
memory  —  the  young  people  will  carry  with  them  for  life. 

A  wreath-making  project,  and  the  wreath-laying  ceremony,  were  part 
of  the  Feb.  24  to  27  meeting  of  the  Army  Teen  Panel  —  teen  represen- 
tatives who  are  the  voice  for  Army  youth  worldwide.  Now  in  its  sixth  year, 
the  panel  is  a  communication  bridge  between  Army  teens  and  Army 
leaders,  giving  members  an  opportunity  to  voice  issues  and  concerns  on 
behalf  of  young  people  as  they  take  on  the  challenges  of  Army  life. 

"Our  wreath-laying  project  reflects  the  core  values  the  Army  believes  in;  this  is  the  teens'  expression  of  honoring  those 
values,"  explained  Penny  Schneider,  director  of  Children  and  Youth  programs  for  the  Military  District  of  Washington,  which 
hosted  the  meeting.  "The  teens  decided  they  would  do  this.  The  last  time  they  were  in  town,  MDW  commander  MG  Robert  R. 
Ivany  offered  to  help  arrange  a  time  for  them  to  conduct  the  ceremony. 
Since  we  had  to  provide  a  suitable  wreath,  we  decided  to  let  the 
teens  create  their  own  so  it  would  really  be  their  unique  expres- 
sion." 

"The  ceremony  made  me  feel  really  special,"  said 
Alexander  Burgos,  who  traveled  from  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska,  to  participate.  "To  me,  it's  a  great  honor  to  be  one 
of  the  four  teens  to  put  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb,  and  I'm  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  it."  —  Harriet  E.  Rice 


Four  members  of  the  Army  Teen  Panel  placed  a 
special  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  as  an  expression  of 
teens'  suppport  for  the  belief  in  the  Army's  core 
values. 


documents  and  Youth 
Sponsorship.  In  two- 
and-a-half  days, 
committee  members 
worked  their  issues,  prepared  briefings 
and  heard  guidance  on  proper  protocol 
for  presenting  their  issues  to  the 
general  officers  they  would  brief. 

The  teens  then  briefed  Military 
District  of  Washington  commander 
MG  Robert  R.  Ivany  and  his  wife, 
Marianne;  CFSC  commander  BG 
Craig  B.  Whelden;  CFSC  chief  of 
Child  and  Youth  Services  M.A.  Lucas; 
and  John  Novak,  MDW  chief  of 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation. 
When  Ivany  asked  the  group 
members  the  one  thing  they'd  like 


implemented  that  would  assist  the 
Army  Teen  Panel  in  reaching  its 
goals,  the  unanimous  response  was 
MACOM  teen  panels. 

The  teens  then  met  with  Shinseki, 
his  wife,  Patty,  and  members  of 
Shinseki' s  staff  to  get  his  support  for 
the  plan. 

"We  care  deeply  about  you," 
Shinseki  said  in  agreeing  to  send  a 
message  to  commanders  in  the  field. 
"You  are  very  important  to  the  Army 
leadership." 

"Teens  are  our  future,"  said  Patty 
Shinseki.  "That's  why  I  feel  it's  so 
important  to  hear  their  priorities. 
Their  ideas  are  very  intelligent  and 
well  thought  out."  □ 


Fort  Belvoir's  Tamara  Lostan  explains  to 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Eric  Shinseki  how 
the  Army  Teen  Panel  will  collect  informa- 
tion about  installation  youth  programs  in 
preparation  for  the  July  Department  of 
defense  Youth  Congress. 


^or  more  information  on  becoming 
an  Army  Teen  Panel  member,  visit 
your  local  morale,  welfare  and  recre- 
ation office  or  log  on  to  the  ATP  website 
atwww.redstone.army.mil/armyouth. 
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Story  by  1LT  Jacqueline  Guthrie 


WHEN  young  men 
report  to  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  to 
endure  the 
rigorous  process 
that  will  turn  them  into  infan- 
trymen, it's  often  Army  Reserve 
drill  sergeants  from  1st  Brigade,  84th 
Division,  who  are  there  to  help  them 
succeed.  The  Reserve  soldiers  spend 
two  weeks  on  active  duty  each  year  — 
teaching  marksmanship,  hand-to-hand 
combat  and  land  navigation;  conduct- 
ing physical  training;  and  instilling 
Army  values. 

The  test  phase  of  training,  called 
"The  Bayonet,"  evaluates  not  only  the 
recruits'  abilities,  but  also  the  compe- 
tence of  their  trainers.  But  the  primary 
focus  is  on  "Seven  Army  Values" 
training,  said  CPT  Ted  Quails,  com- 
mander of  Company  E,  1st  Battalion, 


1 LT  Jacqueline  Guthrie  works  for  the  84th  Division  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office. 
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1 9th  Infantry  Regiment, 
where  more  than  200 
infantrymen  recently 
completed  their  training 
under  the  Reservists'  leader- 
ship. 
The  Army  Values  are  loyalty, 
duty,  respect,  selfless-service,  honor, 
integrity  and  personal  courage.  While 
classroom  instruction  and  discussions 
with  individuals  and  small  groups  are 
among  the  methods  used  to  impart 
these  values,  drill  sergeants  at  Fort 
Benning  have  also  made  them  an 
integral  part  of  the  other  training 
soldiers  receive. 

"The  Bayonet  is  a  culminating 
exercise  that  implements  each  of  the 
seven  values  and  infantry  skills," 
Quails  explained.  Each  training 
mission  requires  soldiers  to  use  their 
newly  acquired  infantry  skills,  but  also 
focuses  on  teaching  them  a  value. 
One  common  basic  training  tool  is 


the  25-mile  march.  During  the  Bayonet 
exercise,  drill  sergeants  tied  the  march 
to  Army  values  by  reminding  recruits 
of  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  soldiers 
of  the  past  have  endured  for  present- 
day  freedoms.  The  first  leg  of  the 
march  took  the  trainees  to  the  "Rock- 
Steady  Wall,"  named  in  honor  of  PVT 
Louis  Gideon,  a  young  soldier  who 
single-handedly  defended  his  wounded 
commander  during  battle. 

At  the  wall,  drill  sergeants  required 
recruits  to  negotiate  the  steep  obstacle 
under  simulated  fire  and  move  all  men 
and  equipment  up  and  over  it. 

As  shots  rang  out  the  platoon  leader 
huddled  with  squad  leaders  to  develop 
a  plan  of  action  while  the  rest  of  the 
recruits  dispersed  among  nearby  trees 
that  provided  cover.  Then  the  young 
men  moved  quickly  to  the  edges  of  the 
wall  and  built  human  pyramids,  created 
rope  swings  and  used  logs  for  leverage 
to  move  themselves,  their  equipment 
and  their  "wounded"  up  to  the  top. 

The  soldiers  continued  on  their 

Soldiers 


. 


Demonstrating  selfless-service,  the 
Army's  newest  infantrymen  transport  a 
"wounded"  man  to  a  first-aid  station. 


designated  several  soldiers  as  being 
"wounded."  The  remaining  recruits 

divided  the  tasks  of  carrying  their 
buddies  or  their  equipment  and  moved 
on  to  an  "aid  station"  for  care. 

The  soldiers  ale  MRHs  and 
grabbed  what  sleep  they  could  during 
their  30-hour  mission,  but  doggedly 
overcame  each  new  task  or  obstacle 
until  they  had  reached  the  "Rock  of 
Chickamauga"  cliff. 

Overcoming  whatever  fear  or 
fatigue  they  may  have  felt,  the  men 
rappelled  down  the  60-foot  cliff  and 
waded  across  the  icy  river  that 
followed. 


A 

He 


SFC  Ben  Adams,  an  instructor  in  the  84th  Division's  1st  Train- 
ing Brigade,  shows  Infantry  soldiers  how  to  navigate  a  one- 
rope  bridge. 


road  march  ready  to  face  new  chal- 
lenges, test  more  skills  and  learn  more 
about  themselves  and  each  other. 

The  next  obstacle  they  faced  was  a 
r'mine  field"  in  their  path.  The  only 
'way  to  proceed  was  to  cross  a  river. 
The  soldiers'  answer  was  to  build  a 
,rope  bridge  and  transport  themselves 
|and  their  equipment  to  the  other  side. 

When  shots  rang  out,  drill  sergeants 


FTER  each  mission  was  com- 
pleted soldiers  reviewed  their 
tactions  with  their  drill  sergeants, 
Idiscussed  lessons  learned  and 
determined  which  value  was  most 
prevalently  demonstrated. 

"For  example,  soldiers  don't  leave 
their  buddies  behind,"  said  SSG  David 
Santos,  a  Co.  E  drill  sergeant.  "By 
working  together 
and  helping  each 
other,  the  recruits 
demonstrated 
loyalty  to  their 
comrades." 

Values  such  as 
personal  courage 
were  easily 
identified  in  tasks 
such  as  rappeling 
or  crossing  the 
river.  But  recruits 
also  identified 
values  such  as 
devotion  to  duty 
and  integrity  in 
tasks  where  they 
carried  the  load  for 
others  or  com- 
pleted tasks  the 
right  way  instead 
of  "cutting  corners"  to  save  time  or 
effort. 

"This  is  all  about  transformation,  a 
transformation  from  civilian  to 
soldier,"  explained  COL  John 
Schorsch,  the  Infantry  Training 
Brigade  commander.  Having  the 
recruits  complete  each  task,  then 


verbalize  whal  they  have  learned 
"shows  that  they've  Internalized  i ins 

Stuff,"  he  said. 

It's  also  a  transformation  from 
being  a  soldier  in  training,  led  by  ill  ill 
sergeants,  to  becoming  a  soldier  on  a 

team.  Demonstrating  the  Army  values 
shows  that  they're  ready  to  be  part  of 
the  infantry,  Schorsch  said. 

AFTER  completing  all  tasks  the 
soldiers  marched  the  final  six 
miles  to  an  area  lit  by  fire  barrels 
and  torches.  In  the  flickering 
light  the  men  dipped  their  canteen  cups 
into  punch-filled  barrels  and,  one  by 
one,  they  passed  under  the  infantry 
crossed-rifle  arch  and  assembled  to 
pay  honor  to  Co.  E,  the  training 
brigade,  the  Army,  and  to  infantrymen 
past,  present  and  future. 

After  the  toasts  the  command 
sergeant  major  lit  seven  torches 
signifying  the  seven  values.  The  young 
men  then  stood  at  attention  as  their 
drill  sergeants,  the  men  who  taught 
them  how  to  be  infantrymen,  wel- 
comed them  to  their  fraternity  by 
pinning  on  crossed  rifles. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  men 
walked  back  to  their  barracks  not  just 
as  soldiers,  but  as  infantrymen.  And 
the  last  rotation  of  drill  sergeants 
returned  to  their  quarters  knowing 
everyone  had  passed  the  final  test.  □ 


The  84th  Division 
Mission 

THE  84th  Div.  is  headquartered 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  has 
subordinate  units  in  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Iowa  and  Indiana. 

As  part  of  the  Army  School  Sys- 
tem, the  division  provides  basic  com- 
bat training  and  infantry  one-station 
unit  training  to  active-  and  reserve- 
component  soldiers;  advanced  in- 
dividual training  in  combat  service, 
combat  service  support  and  health 
services  MOSs;  and  officer  training 
to  ROTC  cadets.  For  a  more 
complete  mission  state- 
ment and  vacancy  in- 
formation, visit  www. 
84th  division,  com  — 
1LT  Jacqueline  Guthrie 
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JUNE  25,  2000,  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War.  What  came 
to  be  called  "The  Forgotten  War"  had  unfortu- 
nately been  called  "a  police  action"  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  who  used  that  wording 
to  explain  why  he  did  not  seek  a  declaration  of 
war  from  Congress. 

Because  a  peace  treaty  was  never  signed  — 
only  an  armistice  —  the  unofficial  war  remains 
the  longest-running  war  in  history. 

Sandwiched  between  the  great  U.S.  and 
Allied  victory  of  World  War  II  and  the  unpopu- 
lar but  highly  publicized  Vietnam  War,  Korea 
was  a  conflict  most  Americans  just  wanted  to 
forget,  said  Dr.  William  Donnelly  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Center  of  Military  History  in  Washington, 
D.C.  After  all,  the  war  ended  in  a  stalemate, 
with  the  North  remaining  communist  and  the 
South  struggling  toward  democracy. 

And  when  U.S.  troops  went  home,  they  did 
not  arrive  to  heroes '  welcomes.  They  simply 
returned  to  society,  resumed  their  lives  and  tried 
to  forget. 

The  story  that  follows  cannot  possibly  cover 
the  many  battles  in  which  U.S.  soldiers  fought, 
or  credit  the  many  heroes  who  deserve  recogni- 
tion. [See  our  centerspread  for  a  timeline 
covering  the  war's  events.] 


I  A  ToRLD  War  II  had  been  over 
WMf  f°r  five  years  and  had  cost 
»MTmore  than  405,000  Ameri- 
I  can  lives.  At  home,  loved 
f  ones  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  keep  their  husbands  and  sons 
out  of  harm's  way. 

But  it  wasn't  to  be.  In  fact,  many 
soldiers  who  had  fought  in  WWII 
would  find  themselves,  once  again, 
face  to  face  with  the  horrors  of  war, 
said  Dr.  William  Donnelly  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Center  of  Military  History  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Others,  like  Vincent  Krepps  and  his 
twin  brother,  Richard,  were  too  young 
to  have  experienced  WWII.  The 
brothers  had  just  turned  19  when  they 
landed  in  Pusan  in  August  1950,  with 
the  2nd  Infantry  Division. 

They  didn't  even  know  that  the 
events  at  the  end  of  WWII  had  fueled 
the  fire  that  raged  on  the  Korean 
peninsula. 

When  Soviet  premier  Joseph  Stalin 
declared  war  on  Japan  in  1945,  Soviet 
troops  entered  the  Japanese-controlled 
peninsula  from  the  north  during  the 
war's  final  days. 

The  United  States  drafted  a  plan 
that  called  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  the  surrender  of  Japanese  forces 
north  of  the  38th  Parallel,  with  the 
understanding  that  U.S.  forces  would 
withdraw  south  of  that  latitude. 
Surprisingly,  Stalin  agreed. 

The  division  was  to  be  temporary. 
But  neither  of  the  superpowers  could 
allow  the  other's  political  system  to 
flourish.  By  1948  the  two  Koreas  had 
each  established  their  own  govern- 
ments —  the  Soviet-sponsored  Demo- 
cratic People's  Republic  of  Korea  in 
the  north;  the  U.S. -sponsored  Republic 
of  Korea  in  the  south. 


kt  to  ? 


That  same  year  the  Soviet  Union 
pulled  most  of  its  forces  out  of  North 
Korea,  leaving  only  a  few  advisors 
behind.  What  remained,  however,  was 
a  strong,  well-equipped  army;  135,000 
troops  trained  by  Soviet  officers,  plus 
artillery,  planes  and  some  150  tanks. 

Many  North  Korean  troops  in  June 
1950  were  combat  veterans  who  had 
served  either  with  the  Soviet  army  or 
the  Chinese  Communist  forces, 
Donnelly  said. 

By  comparison,  about  500  U.S. 
military  personnel  remained  in  South 
Korea  as  members  of  the  Korean 
Military  Advisory  Group,  and  the 
95,000-member  ROK  army  was  short 
of  equipment. 

South  Korean  President  Syngman 
Rhee,  who  had  been  exiled  by  the 
Japanese,  had  several  times  threatened 
to  attack  North  Korea.  U.S.  military 


officials  feared  that,  if  given  tanks, 
artillery  and  planes,  Rhee  would  do  so. 

On  Sunday,  June  25,  1950,  the 
Cold  War  that  had  existed  between 
one-time  former  allies  —  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  —  turned 
into  all-out  war  when  Stalin  agreed  to 
North  Korean  premier  Kim  II  Sung's 
invasion  of  South  Korea. 

"Recent  work  by  historians  has 
shown  that  Kim  vigorously  lobbied 
both  the  Soviet  Union's  Joseph  Stalin 
and  Mao  Tse-tung  of  China  to  support 
his  plan  to  conquer  South  Korea," 
Donnelly  said.  And  one  reason  both 
men  agreed  to  support  Kim  was  that 
they  believed  it  would  be  a  short  war 
without  U.S.  intervention. 

Historians  also  cite  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States  building  perma- 
nent military  bases  in  Japan  and  the 
recent  formation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
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North  Korean  forces  crossed  the  38th 
Parallel  on  June  25, 1 950,  sparking  three 
years  of  combat. 

Treaty  Organization  —  which  militar- 
ily united  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  —  as  contributing  to 
Stalin's  decision  to  support  the 
invasion.  Stalin  also  relished  the  idea 
of  embarrassing  the  United  States  in 
Korea,  some  historians  have  said, 
thereby  weakening  the  confidence  of 
its  allies. 

Many  have  questioned  how  the 
United  States  could  have  been  so  taken 
by  surprise.  The  Army's  official 
history  concludes  that  before  the 
invasion  U.S.  military  officials  had 
received  some  information  indicating 
"a  strong  possibility  of  a  North  Korean 
attack."  The  surprise  resulted  from 
errors  in  analyzing  and  distributing  the 
information. 

U.S.  officials  certainly  knew  that 
Korea  and  the  Soviet  Union  shared  a 
short  border.  And  the  Soviets  had 
trained  resistance  fighters  in  the  North 
during  the  Japanese  occupation  of 


The  155mm  "Long  Toms"  of  Battery  B, 
937th  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  fire  on  en- 
emy units  in  November  1951. 
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Korea  that  began  in  1910.  Some 
reports  indicate  the  Soviets  hoped  that 
by  helping  the  North  they  would 
secure  the  use  of  North  Korea's  warm- 
water  seaports,  rich  mineral  deposits 
and  industrial  base. 

But,  Donnelly  said,  "North  Korean 
resources  were  not  very  important  to 
the  Soviets."  More  important  for  the 
Chinese  were  the  North's  hydroelectric 
power  stations  along  the  Yalu  River, 
which  supplied  power  to  Chinese 
industry  in  Manchuria. 

At  4  a.m.  on  June  25  North  Korean 
forces  crossed  the  38th  Parallel  into 
South  Korea,  launching  numerous 
attacks  on  their  way  to  Seoul.  By  June 
28  North  Korea  had  captured  the 
capital. 

The  North  continued  its  advance 
southward,  disregarding  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council's  resolution 
calling  "for  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities"  and  the  withdrawal  of 
North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th 
Parallel.  The  council  then  authorized 
formation  of  a  U.N.  force,  commanded 
by  GEN  Douglas  MacArthur,  to 
maintain  an  independent  South  Korea. 
Eventually,  the  force  comprised  troops 
from  22  nations. 

On  the  day  of  the  invasion  Truman 
had  authorized  MacArthur  to  commit 
ground  forces  to  Korea.  At  the  same 

American  troops  engage  a  North  Korean 
sniper  during  house-to-house  fighting  in 
early  1952. 
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time,  Truman  was  concerned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  People's  Republic  of 
China  might  enter  the  war  on  North 
Korea's  side. 

On  July  1,  406  infantrymen  of  the 
24th  Inf.  Div.'s  1st  Battalion,  21st  Inf. 
Regiment,  and  134  artillerymen  from 
the  52nd  Field  Artillery  Bn.  landed  at 
Pusan,  a  seaport  on  Korea's  southeast 
coast.  They  boarded  trains  and  were 
rushed  northward.  This  ill-fated  Task 
Force  Smith,  led  by  LTC  Charles  B. 
Smith,  was  to  set  up  roadblocks  to 
thwart  the  North  Koreans'  movement 
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French  troops  use  pack  mules  to  carry 
much-needed  supplies  to  United  Nations 
forces  holding  a  hilltop  position  "some- 
where in  Korea"  in  October  1951. 

south  and  cover  the  arrival  of  the  rest 
of  the  division. 

Part  of  the  force  went  to 
Pyongtaek,  the  other  to  Ansong,  a 
village  about  10  miles  away.  The  task 
force's  members  reached  their  objec- 
tives on  July  3.  The  next  day  they  set 
up  another  blocking  point  12  miles 
north  of  Pyongtaek,  near  Osan. 

Meantime,  two  understrength 


With  the  first  rays  of  dawn  came  a  new 
wave  of  North  Korean  troops.  'They  were 
like  ants;  their  drab  uniforms  colored  the 
hillsides, "  Vincent  said. 


battalions  of  the  34th  Inf.  Regt.. 
airlifted  from  Japan,  were  heading 
north  from  Ptisan  on  July  4.  Their 
mission  was  to  reinforce  TF  Smith's 
positions. 

According  to  the  CMH-produced 
book  "Combat  Actions  in  Korea,"  an 
experienced  combat  officer  in  one  of 
the  battalions  new  to  the  34th  Inf.,  told 
his  company  commanders  that  North 
Korean  soldiers  were  farther  north. 
They  were  poorly  trained,  he  said,  and 
only  half  of  them  had  weapons.  They 
wouldn't  be  difficult  to  stop,  he  said. 

"Junior  officers  had  assured  their 
men  that  after  a  brief  police  action,  all 
[of  them]  would  be  back  [in  Japan]," 
according  to  the  book. 

"Officers  of  the  34th  Inf.  knew, 
too,  that  soldiers  from  the  2 1  st  Inf. 
were  ahead  of  them  in  a  screening 
position,"  Donnelly  said.  Conse- 
quently, many  were  overconfident. 

By  daylight  on  July  5  Smith's 
battalion  occupied  the  high  ground 
north  of  Osan.  He  had  orders  to  "hold 
in  place  to  gain  time,"  even  though  his 
forces  might  be  surrounded.  At  7:45 
enemy  tanks  attacked,  followed  by 
some  5,000  infantrymen. 

After  a  4-hour  battle,  Smith's  force 
was  almost  surrounded.  At  2  p.m.  he 
ordered  his  men  to  withdraw.  They 
carried  out  as  many  wounded  as  they 
could,  but  were  forced  to  leave  their 
equipment  —  all  but  small  arms  — 
and  some  150  dead  soldiers  behind. 


ix  weeks  later,  Richard  and 
I  Vincent  Krepps  arrived  in 
Pusan.  The  brothers  had  enlisted 
in  the  Army  in  1949,  right  out  of  high 
school.  Both  were  assigned  to  Battery 
D  of  the  2nd  Inf.  Div.'s  82nd  Antiair- 
craft Artillery  Bn. 

The  2nd  Inf.  Div.  was  the  first 
division  sent  from  the  United  States 
because  it  was  the  only  infantry 
division  stationed  on  the  West  Coast, 
Donnelly  said. 

"Ours  was  an  antiaircraft  battal- 
ion," Vincent  said.  "But  we  were  used 
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An  American  M4  Sherman  tank  moves 
toward  a  new  position  during  fighting  in 
the  summer  of  1952. 

to  provide  ground  firepower.  To  utilize 
us,  they  put  us  with  different  regi- 
ments, mostly  the  9th  Inf.  Regt." 

Vincent  became  a  tank  driver. 
"Dicky,"  as  he  was  called,  became  a 
cannoneer. 

Vincent  earned  a  Silver  Star  for 
gallantry  in  action  in  his  first  battle, 
Sept.  1,  1950,  near  the  Naktong  River, 
in  Yongsan.  The  action  occurred 
during  the  13  days  his  unit  was 
deployed  along  the  river,  guarding 
against  a  North  Korean  offensive, 
Vincent  said. 

"Around  midnight  on  Aug.  31  the 
sky  had  suddenly  exploded  into  a 
terrifying  jumble  of  light  and  sound.  It 
was  an  enemy  artillery  barrage," 
Vincent  said.  "For  the  next  40  minutes 
we  fired  back  wildly  at  any  flash  of 
light  we  saw  across  the  Naktong. 

"We  were  all  scared,"  he  said. 
"After  we  were  ordered  to  cease  fire 
and  pull  back,  we  made  a  long, 
panicky  retreat  in  total  darkness, 
drawing  heavy  enemy  fire  the  whole 
way.  Several  times  the  North  Koreans 
were  so  close  that  I  stood  in  the  hatch 
of  my  Ml 9  and  fired  rounds  from  my 
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N 1 954  the  North  Korean  People's  Army 
and  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 
returned  4,219  sets  of  human  remains 
to  the  United  Nations  Command,  2,944  of 
which  were  believed  to  be  those  of  U.S. 
servicemen,  said  Larry  Greer,  a  spokes- 
man at  the  Defense  POW/Missing  Person- 
nel Office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Of  those,  2,523  were  later  identified, 
and  the  remaining  421  were  buried  in  the 
Punch  Bowl  Cemetery  in  Hawaii  as  "un- 
knowns," 

Between  1991  and  1 994  North  Korea 
turned  over  208  sets  of  remains,  which  they 
had  unilaterally  recovered,  Greer  said.  But 


grease  gun  [M3  submachine  gun]." 
The  Ml 9  was  a  self-propelled  antiair- 
craft artillery  weapon  that  incorporated 
the  hull  of  an  M24  tank  and  an  open 
turret  with  two  40mm  guns. 

"At  each  new  enemy  roadblock  the 
columns  of  American  tanks,  half- 
tracks, trucks,  jeeps  and  infantrymen 
slowed  to  a  crawl.  And  from  the 
surrounding  cliffs,  the  North  Koreans 
lobbed  grenades  and  laid  down 
withering  machine-gun  fire,"  Vincent 
said. 

In  September  1950,  "somewhere 
south  of  the  Naktong  River,  my  tank   ' 
was  hit,"  Vincent  said.  The  crew 
abandoned  it  and  hitched  a  ride  on 
another  tank.  Everywhere,  there  were 
bodies  of  American  soldiers,  twisted  in 
burning  vehicles  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  in  ditches.  "The  long,  bloody 
night  seemed  to  drag  on  forever,"  he 
said. 

With  the  first  rays  of  dawn  came  a 
new  wave  of  North  Korean  troops. 
"They  were  like  ants;  their  drab 
uniforms  colored  the  hillsides," 
Vincent  said. 

He  jumped  atop  a  passing  tank, 
which  was  soon  hit.  The  men  aban- 
doned it,  sprinted  up  a  hill  and  faced 
an  ambush.  Vincent  dived  into  a  ditch. 
Soon  after,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his 
squad  leader,  1LT  John  Higgins.  The 


due  to  crude  recovery  techniques,  the  com 
mingling  of  remains  and  a  lack  of  othe 
supporting  identifying  information,  onh 
seven  have  so  far  been  identified.  For  thii 
reason,  the  United  States  asked  the  Nortl 
Koreans  to  cease  unilateral  recovery  worl 
and  invited  them  to  work  directly  with  th< 
Defense  Department's  POW/Missing  Per 
sonnel  Office. 

The  first  direct  talks  regarding  joint  re 
covery  operations  were  held  in  Hawaii  it 
January  1996  and  were  resumed  later  tha 
year.  One  joint  operation  was  conducted 
and  it  recovered  the  remains  of  one  U.S 
soldier,  who  has  since  been  identified  ant 
returned  to  his  family  for  burial  with  fu 
military  honors. 

Between  1996  and  1999  the  Unite! 
States  and  North  Korea  conducted  12  join 
recovery  operations,  recovering  remain: 


young  officer  had  been  hit  in  the  neck 
and  was  bandaged  and  bleeding,  but 
back  with  his  men.  An  Ml 9  was 
blocking  a  road,  preventing  a  heavier 
tank  from  moving  forward  to  get  help. 
Higgins  needed  someone  to  move  it,  so 
Vincent  accepted  what  seemed 
like  a  suicide  mission. 

He  had  to  cross 
200  yards  of 
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Dicky  (left) 
and   Vincent 
Krepps  posed 
for  these  photos 
before  shipping 
out  for  Korea  in 
August  1950. 
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believed  to  be  those  of  42  American  sol-  accounting  and  return  of  rema 

diers.  Three  have  been  identified,  using  the  continue  in  2000,  Greer  said,  with  final 

latest  forensic  techniques,  with  another  10  plans  to  be  negotiated  between  the  United 

nearing  identification.  States  and  North  Korea.  —  Heike 

Efforts  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  Hasenauer 


"I  drove  the  Ml 9 
through  several 
miles  of  enemy 
territory,  finally 
reaching  another 
U.S.  position, 
from  which 
heavy  tanks 
raced  out  to  my 
unit's  position, " 
Vincent  said. 


- 


terrain  exposed  to  intense  enemy  fire. 
But  he  made  it  to  the  M19  and  man- 
aged to  move  it.  Then  he  raced  back  to 
the  heavy  tank  and  helped  lift  wounded 
crewmen  onto  a  personnel  carrier. 
"They  told  me  they  couldn't  get  past 
other  vehicles  blocking  the  road  ahead. 
We  were  under 

heavy  fire,  so  I 
returned 


to  the  Ml 9."  Two  soldiers  who  were  to 
escort  Vincent  disappeared. 

He  did  the  only  thing  he  could  do. 
"I  drove  the  Ml 9  through  several  miles 
of  enemy  territory,  finally  reaching 
another  U.S.  position,  from  which 
heavy  tanks  raced  out  to  my  unit's 
position,"  Vincent  said. 

Four  days  later  he  rejoined  his 

battery  and  was  reunited  with  Dicky. 

They  talked  long  into  the  night,  about 

home,  girls  and  what  they'd  do  after 

the  war  was  over. 

Within  a  week,  Dicky 
was  injured  and  medevaced 
to  Japan.  Vincent  was 
wounded  a  month  later  and 
flown  to  the  same  hospital, 
fully  believing  his  brother  had 
been  sent  home.  But  Dicky  had 
been  returned  to  the  front.  Accord- 
ing to  hospital  personnel,  the 
brothers  had  missed  seeing  each 
other  by  days. 

While  at  the  hospital,  Vincent  also 
learned  from  released  American 
prisoners  that  Higgins  had  been  taken 
prisoner  and  killed. 

Vincent  rejoined  his  unit,  north  of 
Seoul,  in  December,  and  was  shocked 
at  the  deterioration  all  around  him,  he 
said.  More  than  300,000  Chinese 
troops  had  entered  the  war  by  then. 
Near  Kunu-ri  and  the  Chongchon 


River,  U.N.  troops  had  been  over- 
whelmed and  forced  to  retreat.  The 
ensuing  action  left  more  than  4,900 
men  dead  or  wounded.  Much  the  same 
occurred  on  Korea's  east  coast,  near 
the  Chosin  Reservoir,  where  thousands 
of  7th  Inf.  Div.  soldiers  and  marines 
died,  he  said. 

It  was  then  that  Vincent  learned  his 
brother  didn't  make  it  out  of  Kunu-ri. 
On  Dec.  1,  Dicky  was  declared 
missing  in  action. 

In  the  spring  of  1951  a  relative 
spotted  Dicky's  picture  in  a  local 
newspaper,  and  the  family  learned  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Chinese.  "In 
the  blurry  newspaper  photo,  he  stared 
mournfully  from  a  group  of  1 1  American 
POWs  being  held  somewhere  near  the 
Yalu  River,"  Vincent  said. 

When  the  communists  released 
their  lists  of  POWs  after  the  war, 
Dicky's  name  wasn't  on  it.  The  family 
heard  nothing  more  until  January  1954, 
when  the  Chinese  informed  the  U.S. 
government  that  PFC  Richard  Krepps 
had  died  on  June  21,  1 95 1 ,  in  North 
Korea's  Prison  Camp  5  on  the  Yalu 
River.  They  cited  pellagra  as  the  cause 
of  death.  He  had  turned  20  a  month 
earlier,  on  May  2 1 . 

The  family  never  received  his 
remains;  no  dog  tags  —  nothing. 

Dicky  Krepps  was  among  some 
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7,000  allied  POWs 
taken  by  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese 
armies.  Fifty-one 
percent  of  the  prisoners 
died,  according  to 
records  of  the  Korean 
War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. Donnelly  said 
many  U.S.  POWs  died 
or  were  murdered  as  they  were  being 
marched  to  the  POW  camps  near  the 
Yalu  River. 

Forty-eight  years  later,  in  1999, 
Vincent  received  a  response  to  an 
Internet  search  for  anyone  who  had 
been  a  POW  with  Dicky.  Ronald  D. 
Lovejoy  from  Nevada  replied. 

Lovejoy  comforted  Dicky  during 
his  last  days  at  the  camp's  so-called 
hospital,  "a  place  where  the  sick  went 
to  die,"  Lovejoy  said.  He  had  held  onto 
Dicky's  wallet  for  a  while,  but  lost  it 
before  leaving  the  hospital.  He  did 
manage  to  keep  a  picture  from  the 
wallet  and  gave  it  to  Vincent  at  a  1999 


Dicky  Krepps  sent  home  this 
picture  —  the  last  taken  of  him 
—  in  October  1950. 


ex-POW  reunion  in 
Macon,  Ga. 

Finding  someone 
who  had  been  with  his 
brother  in  his  final 
hours  ,  someone  who 
could  fill  in  some 
gaps,  gave  Vincent 
some  long-awaited 
peace,  he  said.  "I 
needed  to  know  he  had  a  friend  with 
him  at  the  end,  someone  who  reminded 
him  he  was  a  special  human  being." 

Through  the  course  of  the  37- 
month  war  that  ended  on  July  27, 
1953,  36,940  Americans  died.  Of 
those,  33,665  were  deaths  from  hostile 
action,  Donnelly  said.  Collectively, 
some  95,000  UNC  soldiers  had  been 
killed,  according  to  reports  in  CMH's 
historical  series  on  the  Korean  War. 

Records  of  the  Korean  War 
Veterans  Association  indicate  103,284 
Americans  were  wounded,  there  were 
8,176  missing  in  action  and  7,000 
prisoners  of  war.  □ 
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Vincent  Krepps  finds  his  brother's  name  engraved  on  a  Korean  War  memorial  in 
Pennsylvania,  Dicky  Krepps'  official  home  of  record  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment. 
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Story  by  Heike  Hasenauer 


Ray  Donnelly  saw  extensive  combat  in 
Korea  as  an  infantryman  with  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division's  5th  Regimental  Combat 
Team. 

RAY  Donnelly  Jr.  was  23  and 
ewly  married  when  he  left 
college  in  Massachusetts  in 
1951  to  join  the  Army.  Shipped  to 
Korea,  he  initially  served  as  a  .50- 
caliber  machine-gunner  in  the  5th 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  part  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division. 

By  the  time  he  got  out  of  the  Army 
he  was  an  infantry  first  sergeant  and 
the  only  one  of  18  men  who  shipped 
out  together  from  Fort  Devens,  Mass., 
to  return  home.  One  of  those  who 
didn't  return  was  Eddie  Bunker,  from 
Grand  Isles,  Maine. 

"While  we  were  at  Fort  Devens,  he 
used  to  come  to  my  house,"  Donnelly 
said.  "Today,  I  still  visit  his  mother 
and  sisters  in  Maine.  His  dad  had  a 
heart  attack  and  died  the  day  his  only 
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son's  casket  returned  home." 

"We  all  have  different  stories  of 
buddies  who  didn't  come  back,"  said 
Donnelly,  "because  we  all  went  over  in 
small  groups  and  stayed  close. 

"I  was  on  the  front  line  for  about 
10  months,"  he  continued.  "The  point 
system  determined  how  long  we  were 
in  Korea.  When  we  accumulated  40 
points,  we  were  rotated  out.  We  got 
four  points  a  month  if  we  were  on  the 
front  line;  three,  if  we  were  in  the  rear; 
one,  if  we  were  in  Japan." 

Being  a  soldier  in  combat  was,  in  a 
broad  sense,  like  working  in  an  office, 
he  said.  "One  day  you're  running  the 
copy  machine,  next  day  you're  running 
the  whole  place."  Soldiers  had  to  fill 
gaps  left  by  those  who  died  or  shipped 
out.  "You  could  be  a  corporal  for  30 
days  and  a  sergeant  for  60  days,  and  so 
on  up.  But  the  rank  wasn't  permanent. 
You  could  have  been  a  captain  and 
received  the  pay,  then,  after  the  war, 
become  a  sergeant  again." 

Donnelly  avoided  talking  about  the 
fighting,  other  than  to  say  he  earned 
the  Combat  Infantryman  Badge.  "It 
tells  other  soldiers  everything  they 
need  to  know  about  where  you've 
been,"  he  said.  "We  spent  most  of  our 
time  north  of  what  is  now  the  demilita- 
rized zone,  and  we  used  Japanese 
maps.  So  I  still  don't  know  exactly 
where  we  were." 

Donnelly  said  he  didn't  understand 
the  politics  of  the  time,  either.  "I  didn't 
know  what  the  war  was  about,  but  I 
knew  we  had  to  stop  communism 
there,  not  here." 

During  his  months  of  fighting 
Donnelly  said  he  felt  worse  for  his 
wife,  parents  and  mother-in-law. 
"When  you're  in  battle,  you  know 
when  you're  in  control.  A  lot  of  times 
you're  not  shooting.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  things  quiet  down.  But 
they  didn't  know  where  I  was,  so  they 
worried  all  the  time." 


The  cold  in  winter  was  one  of  the 
worst  things  the  soldiers  endured,  he 
said.  "With  the  wind  chill,  it  got  down 
to  70  below  zero."  Donnelly  suffered 
frostbite,  and  has  had  a  dozen  opera- 
tions on  his  hands  since  the  war  to 
"clean  them  out,"  he  said.  "The  doctor 
just  goes  in  and  scrapes  around  so  I 
can  move  my  fingers  freely  again." 

1H  obert  MacLean  entered  the 
EI  Army  in  1948,  at  17  years  old. 
He  served  in  German)  until 
the  summer  of  1949,  when  he  joined 
the  377th  Transportation  Truck 
Company  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  and 
almost  immediately  deployed  to 
Canada  for  joint  maneuvers.  He  didn't 
return  until  spring  1950.  When  war 
broke  out  in  Korea,  MacLean  re- 
enlisted  and  shipped  out  in  September. 
His  first  stop  was  Japan,  where  he 
hauled  and  loaded  ammunition  for  the 
invasion  of  Inchon.  Once  on  the 
peninsula,  his  unit  advanced  all  the 
way  from  Pusan  to  the  Yalu  River,  in 
early  November,  MacLean  said. 
"That's  where  the  Chinese  broke  us 
up,  and  I  got  captured."  He  spent  32 
months  in  a  POW  camp. 

"The  Army  wasn't  prepared  for 
that  war,"  MacLean  reflected.  "Most 
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American  troops  take  cover  in  a  recently 
captured  North  Korean  trench  during  a 
counterattack  against  enemy  positions  in 
June  of  1951. 
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of  the  soldiers  were 
pulled  right  out  of 
basic  training.  I  had 
been  in  the  Army  for 
two  years,  so  I  knew 
what  we  were  getting 
for  replacements." 

And  as  far  as 
equipment  goes, 
"everything  we  had 
was  old  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 
The  bazookas  were 
no  good.  The  rounds  just  bounced  off 
the  enemy  tanks,"  MacLean  said.  "We 
had  old,  .30-caliber  grease  guns  and 
machine  guns  that  would  freeze  up  in 
the  cold.  Our  trucks  were  in  good 
shape.  But,  overall,  equipment  was  in 
short  supply." 


It  was  extremely  cold  and  few  of 
the  soldiers  had  proper  clothing.  Many 
had  frozen  fingers  and  toes,  said 
MacLean,  who  also  suffered  frostbite. 

"In  the  POW  camp  one  of  our  guys 
got  frostbite  and  gangrene  set  in," 
MacLean  said.  "We  had  to  cut  his  feet 
off.  Later,  the  gangrene  moved  into  his 
legs  because  we  hadn't  gotten  it  all, 
and  we  cut  his  legs  off  below  his  knees 
and  stuffed  the  wounds  with  maggots, 
because  they  eat  the  infection  away. 
The  soldier  lived  to  tell  about  it." 

Fighting  was  hell,  and  so  was  being 
a  POW,  said  MacLean,  who  had 
shrapnel  in  the  groin  when  he  entered 
the  POW  camp.  "I  operated  on  myself 
to  get  it  out." 

Besides  nonexistent  medical  care, 
POWs  received  little  food  and  were 
forced  on  many  death  marches, 
MacLean  said.  "We  lost  a  lot  of  men 
because  of  dysentery  and  poor  food. 
Mostly,  our  captors  fed  us  cracked 
corn,  like  you'd  feed  chickens.  Some- 
times we  got  millet.  Most  of  the  time, 
however,  we  got  nothing.  In  1952,  the 
Chinese  brought  in  soybeans.  That  was 
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American  troops  rout  a  North  Korean  soldier  from  a  cave  near  Inchon  following  the 
U.S.  landing  in  September  1950. 

Soldiers 


For  many,  the  greatest  pain  after  the  war 

wasn't  the  recollections  of  wars  horrors, 

MacLean  said.  It  was  the  indifference 

with  which  Americans  accepted  the 

returning  veterans. 


b\  far  the  host  food  we  had 
had." 

MacLean  said  his  determina- 
tion to  live  saw  him  through 
many  dark  days,  including  those 
he  spent  at  the  "death  house," 
when  he  got  sick.  Another  time. 
he  was  tortured  for  six  hours 
because  he  spoke  up  for  another 
prisoner  who  had  been  ordered 
to  chop  wood  when  he  was 
clearly  too  sick  to  do  so. 

MacLean  was  once  put  in 
solitary  confinement  for  beating 
up  the  Chinese  guard  who  had 
pushed  him  over  a  hill. 

There  were  worse  things. 
"One  of  my  friends  was  put  in  a 
wooden  box  for  a  year."  Amaz- 
ingly, he  survived.  MacLean  said. 

For  many,  the  greatest  pain  after 
the  war  wasn't  the  recollections  of 
war's  horrors,  MacLean  said.  It  was 
the  indifference  with  which  Americans 
accepted  the  returning  veterans. 

It  really  wasn't  until  1995,  with 
completion  of  the  Korean  War  Veter- 
ans Memorial,  that  many  veterans  felt 
they  had  received  their  due,  said 
MacLean,  who's  today  active  in  the 
Korean  War  Veterans  Association  in 
Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  and  is  Southeast 
District  representative  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Volunteer  Service. 

Donnelly  played  an  important  part 
in  the  long  evolution  of  the  memorial. 

In  1987,  having  retired  from 
federal  service  and  his  own  business, 
i  he  agreed  to  work  for  90  days  as  a 
volunteer  on  the  Korean  War  Veterans 
Memorial  Commission  at  the  request 
of  GEN  Richard  G.  Stilwell. 

Stilwell  had  commanded  the  15th 
Inf.  Regiment  in  Korea  from  1952  to 
1953,  and  commanded  U.N.  forces  in 
Korea  from  1973  to  1976.  He  was  the 
1  commission's  chairman  from  its  1987 
inception  until  his  death  in  1991. 
I  Donnelly  worked  at  the  memorial's 
.office  regularly  for  eight  years. 

"I  brought  in  entertainers,  like  Bob 
Hope,  and  organized  100-car  motor- 
May  2000 


Wounded  U.S.  soldiers  are  treated  at  a  clear- 
ing station  in  early  1952.  Nearly  37,000  Ameri- 
cans died  in  the  Korean  War. 


cades  and  did  radio  and  TV  interviews 
with  veterans  who  joined  the  motor- 
cades that  accompanied  parts  of  the 
memorial  as  they  were  being  trans- 
ported to  Washington,  D.C." 

"When  the  memorial's  statues 
were  sent  by  rail  from  the  foundry  in 
New  York  to  Washington,  D.C,  we 
laid  them  in  cribs  on  flatbeds  so  the 
people  in  the  communities  we  passed 
through  could  see  them,"  he  said. 

About  l  ,000  people  showed  up  in 
Delaware,  Donnelly  said.  "Some  had 
their  hats  over  their  hearts  and  their 
hands  on  the  statues.  That's  when  I  felt 
the  depth  of  it.  It  was  like  a  religious 
experience.  It  put  a  whole  new  dimen- 
sion on  it  for  me.  Being  remembered 
—  it's  very  important  to  the  veterans." 

Today,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  Korean  War 
Commemoration  Committee;  the 
Republic  of  Korea  government;  U.S. 
Forces,  Korea;  embassy  representa- 
tives of  Korean  war  allies;  veterans 
organizations  and  others,  the  veterans' 
stories  will  be  told  and  heard  on  a  large 
scale,  especially  during  the  commemo- 
ration period,  June  2000  through  July 
2003.  □ 

Troops  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division's  32nd 
Regimental  Combat  Team  trudge  up  a  hill 
during  operations  near  Chae-jae  in  1951. 
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ompson,  ieputy 
tary  of  the  Army  for 
I  affairs,  and  others, 
nbassy  officials  and 
es  from  Veterans 
untry  who  came 
together  recently  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Korean  War. 

The  events,  scheduled  to  take  place 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Pacific  from 
2000  to  2003,  are  intended  "to  honor 
and  thank  all  those  who  served  in  that 
war,"  Thompson  told  the  group  of 
about  50  representatives  from  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  France, 
Denmark,  Turkey,  Canada,  Australia 
and  Korea. 

"It's  our  intent  to  make  every  level 
of  communities  aware  of  what  those 
who  served  there  did,"  Thompson  said. 
"If  we  no  longer  hear  the  phrase  'The 
Forgotten  War,'  we'll  have  accom- 
plished something." 

Committee  members  intend  to 
contact  major-league  baseball  promot- 
ers, chief  executive  officers  of  com- 
puter and  automobile  manufacturers, 
and  Hollywood  agents  to  request  their 
support  in  publicizing  the  war  com- 
memoration. Corporations  could  do  so 
at  minimal  cost,  said  Marine  Lt.  Col. 
Ward  Scott,  director  of  corporate 
outreach,  by  adopting  a  simple  logo 
such  as  "Proud  sponsor  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Korean  War 
commemoration." 

"We're  going  to  Hollywood  and 
asking  network  officials  to  ask  their 


The  May  25  National  Memorial  Day  Concert  on  the  Mall  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  will  honor  the  country's  Korean  War  veterans. 


stars  to  publicize  the  Korean  War," 
added  Army  COL  Charles  Borchini, 
chief  of  commemorations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  50th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Korean  War  Commemora- 
tion Committee  in  Arlington,  Va. 

In  February  producers  of  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  showed 
interest  in  incorporating  veterans  in 
their  June  24  telecast,  Scott  said. 

Congress  authorized  the  Army  $7 
million  over  the  commemoration 
period  for  events,  education  and 
public-information  activities. 

The  committee  has  already  pub- 
lished posters,  fact  sheets,  pamphlets, 
brochures  and  book  markers  for  use  by 
schools.  And  they've  developed 
commemorative  coins,  lapel  pins,  flags 
and  public-service  announcements, 
among  them  one  with  actor  James 
Garner,  who's  a  Korean  War  veteran, 
said  Borchini. 


The  committee's  website,  http:// 
korea50.army.mil,  provides  informa- 
tion about  the  war  and  commemorative 
events  and  has  links  to  related  sites. 

More  than  35  events  are  being 
planned  by  the  committee,  in  coopera- 
tion with  U.S.  Forces,  Korea,  the 
United  Nations  Command,  Korea,  and 
others.  "Events  will  be  held  in  commu- 
nities across  America,  where  our 
veterans  live,"  Borchini  said. 

The  committee  has  produced  and 
mailed  applications  that  allow  organi- 
zations of  all  types  to  become  com- 
memorative communities.  As  such, 
they  receive  products  to  distribute  at 
their  own  planned  events  to  help  them 
thank  and  honor  Korean  War  veterans. 

By  March  some  900  communities 
across  America  and  several  in  Europe 
had  signed  up,  said  the  committee's 
LTC  Roger  King.  Some  20,000 
applications  had  been  mailed  out. 
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THE  May  25  National  Memorial  Day 
Concert  on  the  Mall  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  be  dedicated  to  the  country's 
Korean  War  veterans,  with  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  people  expected  to 
attend.  The  event  will  be  aired  nation- 
ally on  PBS. 

On  June  25  joint  U.S.  and  Korean 
events  will  commemorate  the  start  of 
the  war.  Ceremonies  will  be  held  in 
Seoul,  South  Korea's  capital.  In  the 
United  States,  it's  expected  that 
President  Bill  Clinton  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent Al  Gore  will  officiate  at  a  morn- 
ing wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Va. 

That  ceremony  will  be  followed  at 
4  p.m.  by  the  official  opening  cer- 
emony at  the  Korean  War  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Celebrities  expected  to  attend  include 
Connie  Stevens,  who's  being  asked  to 


! 


sing  music  ot  the  era  —  her  first  USO 
tour  took  her  to  Korea  at  age  1 5  —  and 
Korean  War  veteran  Sen.  John  Glenn. 
Some  7,000  Korean  War  veterans  and 
family  members  are  expected  to  attend. 

"Spirit  of  America,"  the  patriotic 
program  presented  by  soldiers  from 
the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard), 
The  Old  Guard  Fife  and  Drum  Corps, 
the  U.S.  Army  Drill  Team  and  others, 
will  perform  from  June  14  through  18 
at  MCI  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  8  p.m.  show  on  June  16  will  be 
dedicated  to  Korean  War  veterans  and 
supporters. 

"Twilight  Tattoo"  will  honor 
Korean  War  veterans  on  July  26  at  the 
White  House  ellipse  at  7  p.m. 

The  Nation's  Day  Parade  on  Nov. 
1 1  in  New  York  City,  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  Korean  War  veterans.  Veter- 
ans groups  and  individuals  are  invited 
to  march.  □ 


Check  out  the  June  issue 
of  Soldiers  for  a  pullout 
poster  commemorating 
the  Korean  War 


On  June  25  President  Bill 
Clinton  or  Vice  President  Al 
Gore  will  officiate  at  a  wreath- 
laying  ceremony  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  in  Arling- 
ton, Va. 


r  r  lO  learn  more  about  events  being  planned  in  the  United  States  and  Korea,  check  out  the  official  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  Korean  War  Commemoration  Committee  website  at  http://korea50.army.mil. 

For  ROK  government  events  planned  in  Korea,  access  the  National  Committee  of  the  Korean  War 

50th  Anniversary  under  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  at  www.koreanwar.go.kr. 

Korea  and  the  United  States  plan  to  commemorate  the  major  events  of  the  war,  including  the  arrival  of 
Task  Force  Smith;  the  defense  and  breakout  of  the  Pusan  perimeter  and  the  Inchon  landing;  and  the 
Chosin  Reservoir  and  the  Hungnam  Evacuation,  among  others. 
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North 
Korea 


31  Aug-19Sep 


NKPA  forces  capture  Seoul. 

First  U.S.  ground-combat  troops,  Task  Force  Smith  (1st  Battal- 
ion, 21st  Infantry,  24th  Inf.  Division),  arrive  in  Korea. 

Inch'on  falls  to  the  NKPA 

Task  Force  Smith  engages  and  delays  advancingNKPA  forces  at 
Osan  in  first  U.S.  ground  action  of  the  war. 

21st  Infantry  stalls  NKPA  advances  at  Chochiwon. 

25th  Infantry  and  1  st  Cavalry  Divisions  begin  movement  to  Korea 
from  Japan;  29th  Regimental  Combat  Team  sails  from  Okinawa 
for  Korea;  2nd  Infantry  Division  prepares  to  embark  from  Seattle. 

19th  and  34th  Infantry  Regiments,  24th  Infantry  Division,  fight 
delaying  actions  at  Kum  River  line. 

24th  Infantry  Division  begins  defense  of  Taejon. 

Taejon  is  captured  by  NKPA;  24th  Infantry,  25th  Infantry  Division, 
captures  Yech'on. 

29th  Regiment  engages  the  enemy  near  Chinju. 


5th  Regimental  Combat  Team  arrives  in  Korea  from  Hawaii. 

Naktong  (Pusan)  Perimeter  is  set  up. 

NKPA  attempts  to  penetrate  Naktong  (Pusan)  Perimeter  and  is 
repelled  by  24th,  2nd,  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions  along  with 
Marine  elements  in  the  First  Battle  of  the  Naktong  Bulge. 

Elements  of  23rd  and  27th  Infantry  Regiments  and  ROK  1st 
Division  successfully  defend  Naktong  (Pusan)  Perimeter  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bowling  Alley  (west  of  Taegu). 

Second  Battle  of  the  Naktong  Bulge. 


American  and  South 
Korean  soldiers  with 
Browning  automatic 
rifles  team  up,  20  July 
1950. 


South 
Korea 
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After  evacuating  Seoul  on  27  June  1950  and 
crossing  the  Han  river  In  small  boats,  members 
of  the  Korean  Military  Advisor  Group  march  to 
Kempo  Airfield 


had  been  accomplished  very  rapidly  A 
oseph  Stalin  1  ambition   wa  i  miiectedin 

mi  1  ml, mi    .mil  '1  1  hi  w.n .    hut  mm  h 
energy  and  hope  had  focused  on  such  developments  as 
the  United  Nations,  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  NATO.  Korea, 
left  divided  after  the  war  into  the  Communist  North  and  the 
U.S. -supported  South,  was  a  source  ol  tension  but  not 
immediate  concern. 

The  United  States  was  content  largely  to  leave  to  a  UN 
commission  the  problem  of  North  Korea's  threatening 
stance  toward  South  Korea.  The  Russians  had  withdrawn 
their  troops  from  the  North  in  1948;  at  the  UN's  sugges- 
tion, America  recalled  its  troops  from  South  Korea  in  June 
1949,  though  leaving  behind  much  military  materiel  and 
some  500  advisers.  In  a  speech  in  January  1950  outlining 
American  policy  in  Asia  after  the  establishment  of  Communist  China,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  did 
not  include  South  Korea  within  the  U.S.  "defensive  perimeter";  those  nations  outside  that  perimeter  would 
have  to  resist  aggression  themselves  and  then  rely  on  the  United  Nations  for  support. 

At  four  in  the  morning  on  Sunday,  25  June  1950.  North  Korea  launched  a  full-scale  invasion  across  the  38th 
Parallel  into  South  Korea.  The  UN  Security  Council  quickly  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  North  Koreans 
to  cease  hostilities  and  withdraw.  When  they  refused,  the  Security  Council  passed  a  second  resolution  on 
the  27th  recommending  that  UN  members  "furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be 
necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  restore  the  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area." 

Meanwhile,  the  North  Korean  forces  were  advancing  rapidly.  Seoul,  the  South  Korean  capital,  would  fall  by 

28  June.  These  events  posed  a  major  challenge  to  the  Truman  administration  and  America's  allies,  for  if  the 

invasion  was  not  checked,  a  precedent  would  be  set 

that  could  undermine  the  confidence  of  countries  that 

relied  on  the  United  States  for  protection.  The  strength 

and  availability  of  America's  armed  forces,  however, 

had  been  eroded  by  such  factors  as  the  massive 

postwar  demobilization,  uneven  and  neglected 

training,  antiquated  equipment,  and,  despite 

improvement,  some  residual  racial  segregation. 


Units  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  Artillery  regroup 
before  moving  to  the  front  lines,  2  August  1950. 


United  States  troops  assemble  at  the 
pier  after  debarking  from  a  ship,  6  July 
1950. 


President  Truman  did  not  hesitate.  He  immediately 

instructed  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  at 

his  Far  East  Command  headquarters  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 

to  supply  South  Korean  forces  with  ammunition  and 

equipment.  On  26  June  Truman  then  authorized 

MacArthur  to  use  U.S.  air  and  naval  units  against 

North  Korean  targets  below  the  38th  Parallel,  and  the 

next  day,  seizing  on  the  new  Security  Council 

resolution,  he  extended  the  range  of  those  targets  to 

include  those  in  North  Korea.  He  also  authorized  the 

use  of  U.S.  ground  forces  to  protect  Pusan,  South 

Korea's  major  port.  On  30  June,  after  MacArthur  had 

gone  to  Korea  to  assess  the  situation,  Truman  authorized  MacArthur  to  use  all  of  his  available  forces  to 

repel  the  invasion  and  blockade  the  Korean  coast. 

When  the  Security  Council  on  7  July  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  unified  command  in  Korea,  under 
a  U.S.  commander,  Truman  appointed  MacArthur  as  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command.  Lt. 
Gen.  Walton  H.  Walker,  Commander,  U.S.  Eighth  Army,  assumed  command  of  all  UN  ground  forces,  which 
1  included  those  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  U.S.  ground  forces  available  to  MacArthur  included  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  and  the  7th,  24th,  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions  in  Japan  and  the  29th  Regiment  on  Okinawa.  The 
divisions  lacked  a  third  of  their  infantry  and  artillery  units,  and  existing  units  were  understrength.  Ammunition 
reserves  were  low,  and  training  had  been  sacrificed  to  occupation  duties. 

Given  the  momentum  of  the  North  Korean  advance  and  the  general  unpreparedness  of  U.S.  forces  when 
they  arrived,  General  Walker's  strategy  was  to  gain  time  through  extended  defensive  delaying  actions.  The 
price  of  engaging  the  enemy  with  an  inadequate  force  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  early  July  when 
Task  Force  Smith,  flown  in  from  Japan  as  an  advance  element  of  the  24th  Division,  was  attacked  and  had  to 
retreat  with  heavy  losses  of  men  and  equipment.  In  fighting  that  grew  as  fierce  as  many  World  War  II 
battles,  Walker's  combined  UN  forces  gradually  fell  back  to  the  south  under  constant  North  Korean 
pressure.  But  in  early  August  Walker  changed  the  strategy,  ordering  a  final  stand  along  a  140-mile 
perimeter  around  the  now  well-stocked  port  of  Pusan. 

With  great  courage,  determination,  and  adroit  movements  between  defensive  positions,  Walker's  combined 
troops  held  the  perimeter  into  September.  At  the  same  time,  the  Eighth  Army's  strength  was  augmented  by 
mid-August  by  the  arrival  of  the  U.S.  2nd  Division,  the  1st  Provisional  Marine  Brigade,  four  battalions  of 

medium  tanks  from  the  United  States,  and  the  5th 
Regimental  Combat  Team  from  Hawaii.  By  the 
end  of  August  a  number  of  South  Korean 
divisions  had  regrouped,  and  Great  Britain 
committed  its  27th  Commonwealth  Infantry  Brigade  from 
Hong  Kong. 

The  stage  was  set.  Under  U.S.  Army  leadership,  the  UN 
force  had  checked  a  much  larger  but  now  somewhat 
weakened  enemy.  With  reinforcements  in  place, 
General  MacArthur  by  mid-September  was  ready  to 
go  on  the  offensive. 


Troops  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
move  into  front  lines,  31  July  1950. 
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1st  Cavalry  Division 


A  heavy-mortar  crew  of 
Infantry  Regiment,  24th 
North  Korean  positions, 


the  19th 
Division,  shells 
9  July  1950. 


2d  Infantry  Division 


American  soldiers  man  a  machine  gun 
on  the  front,  14  July  1950. 


Tankers  of  the  25th  Reconnaissance 
Company  resupply  a  tank  with 
ammunition,  seven  miles  north  of 
Mason,  10  August  1950. 


Modified  Sherman  medium  tank, 
M4A3,  2  August  1950. 
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Each  two-page  article  on  the  phases  of  the  Korean  War  is  based  on  a  poster  published 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History.  The  first  three  are  in  print,  and  Phase  4  was  to 
be  published  at  the  end  of  March  2000.  For  original  posters  and  other  CMH  publications  on 
the  Korean  War,  visit  the  CMH  online  catalog  at  www.army.mil/cmh-pg. 


U.S.  Eighth  Army  begins  its  offensive  northward  out  of  the  Pusan 
Perimeter. 

1st  Marine  Division  drives  northeast  across  Han  River. 

X  Corps'  31st  Infantry  Regiment,  7th  Infantry  Division,  moving 
east  from  Inch'on,  links  up  with  Eighth  Army's  7th  Cavalry 
Regiment,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  south  of  Suwon. 

U.S.  and  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  forces  capture  Seoul,  the 
South  Korean  capital. 

ROK  I  Corps  crosses  38th  Parallel  and  then  advances  up  the  east 
coast. 

Two  ROK  II  Corps  divisions  cross  38th  Parallel  in  central  Korea. 

U.S.  Eighth  Army  forces  cross  38th  Parallel  north  of  Kaesong  and 
attack  northward  toward  P'yongyang,  the  North  Korean  capital. 

ROK  I  Corps  captures  the  major  port  of  Wonsan. 

7th  Infantry  Division  loads  on  ships  at  Pusan  in  preparation  for 
amphibious  landings  by  X  Corps  along  the  northeastern  coast 
above  the  38th  Parallel. 

1st  ROK  Division  and  U.S.  1st  Cavalry  Division  capture 
P'yongyang. 

Communist  Chinese  Forces  (CCF)  offensive  operations  begin 
north  of  Unsan  with  fighting  between  CCF  and  ROK  forces;  first 
Chinese  soldier  is  captured. 

1st  Marine  Division,  X  Corps,  lands  at  Wonsan. 

ROK  forces  reach  the  Yalu  River  at  Ch'osan. 

U.S.  7th  Division  lands  at  Iwon. 


brattle  with  CCF,  near  Unsan. 
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A  bulldozer  moves  across  the  muddy  shore  of 
Wolml  Island  at  Inch'on  as  equipment  Is 
unloaded  from  LSTs,  16  September  1950. 


AT  Iho  ond  ol  Iho  lirsl  campaign  ol  the  Korean  War,  Iho 
UN  Defensive,  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  was  ready  to 
attempt  to  repel  what  had  been  the  sustained  advance  of 
the  North  Korean  People's  Army.  Lt.  Gen  Walton  H. 
W.ilker's  Eighth  Army  had  been  reinforced,  Its  logistical 
support  had  solidified,  and  it  had  checked  the  enemy  along 
a  defensive  perimeter  west  and  north  o(  Pusan.  This  next 
campaign,  the  UN  Offensive,  would  be  a  story  of  stunning 
success. 

The  risk  of  success,  however,  was  that  it  might  provoke 
Communist  China.  But  in  mid-September  1950,  Chinese 
military  involvement  was  not  a  major  concern  for  either 
General  MacArthur  or  President  Harry  Truman.  The  focus 
was  on  breaking  out  from  the  Pusan  Perimeter  and 
engaging  the  North  Koreans.  MacArthur  believed  that  the 
North  Koreans'  deep  penetration  south  into  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (ROK)  made  their  forces  vulnerable  to  an  amphibious  encirclement.  His  plan  called  for  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  M.  Almond's  separate  X  Corps — consisting  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  (augmented  with  8,600  ROK 
troops)  and  the  1st  Marine  Division — to  make  an  amphibious  landing  at  Inch'on,  a  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea 
well  behind  enemy  lines  25  miles  west  of  Seoul.  A  force  landing  at  Inch'on  would  have  to  move  only  a 
relatively  short  distance  inland  to  cut  North  Korea's  major  supply  routes,  recapture  the  South  Korean  capital, 
and  block  a  North  Korean  retreat  once  the  Eighth  Army  advanced  northward  from  the  defensive  line  at 
Pusan. 

The  landing  at  Inch'on  was  a  considerable  gamble.  If  the  assault  failed,  MacArthur  would  be  left  with  no 

major  reserves  and  no  prospect  of  immediate  further  reinforcement  from  the  United  States.  But  the  landing, 

against  light  resistance,  worked.  Starting  on  15  September  when  a 

battalion  of  the  1st  Marine  Division,  covered  by  strong  air  strikes  and 

naval  gun  fire,  captured  Wolmi  Island  just  offshore  from  Inch'on,  the 

two  X  Corps  divisions  steadily  moved  inland  toward  Seoul  over  the 

next  two  weeks. 

Meanwhile,  on  16  September  the  Eighth  Army  began  its  offensive. 

The  ROK  I  and  II  Corps  were  positioned  on  the  north  of  the  Pusan 

Perimeter;  the  U.S.  I  Corps  (composed  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division, 

the  27th  British  Commonwealth  Brigade,  the  24th  Infantry  Division, 

and  the  ROK  1st  Division)  moved  from  the  Taegu  front;  the  U.S.  IX 

Corps,  including  the  2nd  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions  and  attached 

ROK  units,  was  poised  along  the  Naktong  River.  Walker's  forces 

moved  slowly  at  first,  but  by  23  September  the  envelopment 

threatened  by  X  Corps  and  Eighth  Army  became  clear,  and  the  North 

Koreans  broke  to  the  north.  Elements  of  X  Corps'  7th  Division  and  of 

the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Eighth  Army,  linked  up  on  26  September  just 

south  of  Suwon.  Seoul  was  liberated  the  next  day,  and  MacArthur 

returned  the  capital  to  President  Syngman  Rhee  on  29  September.  By  the  end  of  September  the  North 

Korean  Army  no  longer  existed  as  an  organized  force  in  the  southern  republic.  The  border  along  the  38th 

Parallel  had  been  restored. 

The  question  now  was  whether  to  cross  the  border.  To  do  so  would  clearly  risk  raising  tensions  with  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  North  Koreans  still  posed  a  threat:  some  30,000  troops  had  escaped  from  the 
South,  and  an  additional  30,000  were  in  northern  training  camps.  President 
Truman  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  gave  cautious  initial  approval.  At  the 
beginning  of  October  the  ROK  I  and  II  Corps  crossed  the  38th  Parallel, 
moving  up  the  east  coast  and  through  central  Korea.  On  9  October  an  all- 
out  offensive  began  after  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  voted  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  security  throughout  Korea,  thereby  tacitly 
approving  the  occupation  of  the  North.  On  that  day  General  Walker's  U.S.  I 
Corps  crossed  the  border  on  the  west. 

On  19  October  the  I  Corps'  1st  Cavalry  Division  and  the  1st  ROK  Division 
entered  P'yongyang,  the  North  Korean  capital.  On  the  24th  MacArthur 
ordered  his  commanders  to  advance  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  all  forces 
available,  so  that  operations  could  be  completed  before  the  onset  of  winter. 
The  press  of  the  Eighth  Army  in  the  west  was  relentless,  as  it  sent 
separate  columns  north  toward  the  Yalu  River,  each  free  to  press  forward 
independently.  On  the  26th  an  ROK  regiment  sent  reconnaissance  troops 
to  the  town  of  Ch'osan,  thereby  becoming  the  first  UN  element  to  reach  the 
Yalu. 


Troops  of  the  32nd  Regiment,  7th 
Infantry  Division,  advance  through  a 
Korean  village  six  miles  southeast  of 
Inch'on,  18  September  1950. 


Infantrymen  of  the  5th 
Regimental  combat  team  look 
down  on  a  North  Korean 
position  during  the  Eighth 
Army's  drive  along  the  Naktong 
River  toward  Taejan,  22 
September  1950, 


Meanwhile,  General  Almond's  X 
Corps  had  been  withdrawn  from 
combat  to  prepare  for  new 
amphibious  landings,  but  this  time  on  the  east  coast.  The  rapid 
advance  of  ROK  forces  above  the  38th  Parallel  and  the  fall  of 
Wonsan,  North  Korea's  major  port,  to  the  ROK  I  Corps  on  10  October 
allowed  the  1st  Marine  Division  to  make  an  administrative  landing  at 
Wonsan  on  the  26th;  on  the  29th  the  7th  Division  landed  unopposed  at 
Iwon,  80  miles  farther  north.  Adding  the  ROK  I  Corps  to  his  command, 
Almond  then  attacked  up  the  coast  and  inland  toward  the  Yalu  and  the 
Changjin  (Chosin)  Reservoir,  focusing  on  the  industrial,  communica- 
tions, and  irrigation  centers  of  northeastern  Korea.  As  one  American 
newspaper  put  it,  "Except  for  unexpected  developments  ...  we  can 
now  be  easy  in  our  minds  as  to  the  military  outcome." 


The  1st  Cavalry  Division  attacks  in  a 
train  yard  in  the  North  Korean 
captial,  P'yongyang,  19  October 
1950. 


But  then  the  unexpected  did  happen.  Resistance  stiffened  in  the  last  week  of  October  in  both  the  Eighth 
Army  and  X  Corps  zones.  On  the  25th  an  Eighth  Army  ROK  unit  near  Unsan  northwest  of  the  Ch'ongch'on 
River  captured  a  Chinese  soldier.  The  extent  of  Chinese  infiltration  was  not  clear,  but  over  the  next  eight 
days  Chinese  forces  dispersed  the  ROK  troops  who  had  reached  the  Yalu,  battered  the  8th  Cavalry 
Regiment  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  near  Unsan,  and  forced  the  ROK  II  Corps  to  retreat.  Time  would 
quickly  demonstrate  that  this  was  not  just  a  temporary  setback.  The  nature  of  the  Korean  conflict  would  now 
fundamentally  change. 
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Soldiers  ot  the  27th  Infantry 
Regiment  search  for  mines  near 
Chinju,  21  September  1950. 


One  member  of  the  27th  Infantry 
Regiment  carries  another,  hit  in  the 
leg,  back  to  an  aid  station,  21 
September  1950. 


IstCovalry  Division 


Ready  for  action:  a  .50-caliber 
machine-gun  crew  of  the  1st 
Calvalry  Division  near  Taejan,  22 
September  1950. 


American  troops  march  toward  the 
North  Koreans  near  Kumch'on,  24 
September  1950. 


Marines  of  the  1st  Division  bring 
supplies  ashore  using  an 
amphibious  tractor  at  Wonsan,  27 
October  1950. 
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3-6  Nov 

Communist  Chinese  Forces  (CCF)  offensive  continues  in  Eighth 
Army  and  X  Corps  zones. 

11  Nov 

X  Corps  resumes  advance  north. 

i  24  Nov 

Eighth  Army  moves  north  from  the  Ch'ongch'on  River. 

25No« 

Chinese  forces  attack  Eighth  Army  center  and  right. 

27  Nov 

X  Corps  attacks  from  west  in  support  of  Eighth  Army;  Chinese 
forces  strike  X  Corps  at  Chosin  Reservoir. 

29  Nov -1  Dec 


31  Dec -5  Jan 


Eighth  Army  begins  general  withdrawal  from  Ch'ongch'on  River 
line  to  defensive  line  at  P'yongyang. 

Chinese  forces  devastate  U.S.  2nd  Infantry  Division  as  it  guards 
Eighth  Army  withdrawal. 

X  Corps  starts  retreat  to  port  of  Hungnam. 

Eighth  Army  falls  back  from  P'yongyang. 

X  Corps  loads  on  ships  for  evacuation  to  Pusan; 
General  Almond  sails  on  Christmas  Eve. 

General  Walker  is  killed  in  auto  accident  north  of  Seoul. 


Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  arrives  in  Korea  as  Eighth  Army 
commander. 


New  CCF  offensive  begins. 

Seoul  falls;  Eighth  Army  pulls  back  to  line  forty  miles  south  of 
Seoul. 

Port  of  Inch'on  is  abandoned. 

Enemy  offensive  subsides;  UNC  situation  stabilizes — intelligence 
sources  report  many  enemy  units  had  withdrawn  to  refit. 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  on  a  visit  to  Korea, 
declares  that  "we  are  going  to  stay  and  fight." 
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Soldiers  and  tanks  of  the  7th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion advance  through  Hyesanjin,  21  Novem- 
ber 1950. 


THE  ••cond  phai*  Of  thj  Koreun  W.ii  tin'  I  in 
Offensive,  had  been  a  story  of  relentless  military 
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capture  of  a  Chinese  soldier  on  25  October  1950, 
luiwt'viM.  in. liked  .1  liinil.iiiii'Ml.il  i  1 1. ir hi* ■  hi  II i. ■  n.iluii' 
of  the  conflict.  When  the  presence  in  North  Korea  of 
Communist  Chinese  Forces  (CCF)  units  was 
contirmed,  thoro  was  much  debalo  in  Iho  United 
Nations  Command  (UNC)  and  In  Washington  about 
China's  intentions,  but  that  presence  was  quickly  felt  on 
the  battlefield. 

In  the  X  Corps  zone  Chinese  forces  in  late  October  had 
stopped  a  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  column  advancing 
on  the  Changjin  (Chosin)  Reservoir.  On  2  November 
the  U.S.  7th  Marines  relieved  the  South  Koreans  and 
over  the  next  four  days  broke  through  the  Chinese 
resistance  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  reservoir,  at 
which  point  the  Chinese  broke  contact.  In  the  west,  the 
Eighth  Army  fell  back  under  attack  to  the  Ch'ongch'on 
River,  though  the  Chinese  again  broke  contact  after  6 
November  By  then  30,000  CCF  troops  were  estimated 
to  be  in  the  Eighth  Army  sector  and  20,000  in  the  X 
Corps  zone.  UN  pilots  were  also  for  the  first  time 
encountering  Russian-made  MiG-15  jet  fighters. 


After  6  November  a  comparative  lull  lasted  for  several  weeks.  Estimates  of  CCF  strength  rose 
through  the  month,  but  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  the  UNC  commander,  felt  that  the  Chinese 
were  not  strong  enough  to  launch  an  all-out  offensive.  He  thus  prepared  to  press  on  with  his  plans 
to  reach  the  Yalu  River.  Lt.  Gen.  Walton  H.  Walker's  Eight  Army  was  to  move  northward  through 
western  and  central  Korea,  while  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Almond's  separate  X  Corps,  now  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  from  the  United  States,  was  to  move  from  northeast- 
ern Korea  northwest  to  cut  enemy  lines  of  communication  and  support  the  Eighth  Army.  After  taking 
time  to  improve  his  logistical  support,  Walker  launched  his  offensive  on  24  November.  At  first  the 
Eighth  Army  encountered  little  opposition,  but  the  next  night  the  enemy  launched  a  fierce 
counterattack  in  the  mountainous  terrain  near  the  central  North  Korean  town  of  Tokch'on.  The  X 
Corps,  which  had  resumed  its  advance  earlier,  joined  the  planned  attack  on  27  November,  moving 
slowly,  but  that  evening  a  second  enemy  force,  moving  down  the  Chosin  Reservoir,  struck  the  1st 
Marine  Division  and  elements  of  the  U.S.  7th  Division. 

It  was  clear  that  most  of  the  enemy  were  Chinese,  but  the  surprise  was  the  size  of  the  two  attacking 
forces.  By  28  November  MacArthur  had  his  "accurate  measure"  of  the  enemy's  strength:  the 
Chinese  XIII  Army  Group,  with  some  200,000  troops,  faced  the  Eighth  Army;  the  IX  Army  Group, 
with  100,000  men,  faced  X  Corps.  Both  had  slipped  into  North  Korea  from  Manchuria  largely 
undetected.  On  the  28th  MacArthur  informed  Washington  that  "we  face  an  entirely  new  war,"  and 
tne  next  day  he  instructed  General  Walker  to  withdraw  as  necessary  to  escape  being  enveloped  by 
the  Chinese.  He  also  ordered  X  Corps  to  pull  back  into  a  beachhead  at  the  east  coast  port  of 
Hungnam,  north  of  Wonsan. 

The  main  enemy  attack  in  the  Eighth  Army  zone  was  directed  against  the  ROK  II  Corps.  When  the 
Chinese  broke  through  the  UN  line,  General  Walker  committed  his  reserves  (the  U.S.  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  the  Turkish  Brigade,  and  the  British  27th  Commonwealth  and  29th  Independent  Infantry 

Brigades),  but  they  failed  to  stop  the  repeated 
wave  of  enemy  troops.  Walker  first  withdrew 
south  across  the  Ch'ongch'on  River,  suffering 
heavy  casualties.  The  U.S.  2nd  Division  fought  a 
delaying  action  while  other  units  regrouped  in 
defensive  positions  near  the  North  Korean  capital 
of  P'yongyang.  On  5  December  the  Eighth  Army 
fell  back  to  positions  about  25  miles  south  of  that 
city,  and  by  mid-December  it  had  moved  below 
the  38th  Parallel  to  form  a  defensive  perimeter 
north  and  east  of  Seoul,  the  South  Korean  capital. 
At  the  same  time,  in  early  December,  MacArthur 
ordered  X  Corps  to  evacuate  by  sea  to  Pusan, 
where  it  would  become  part  of  the  Eighth  Army. 
December  thus  saw  the  loss  of  all  UNC  territorial 
gains  in  North  Korea. 


7th  Infantry  Division  soldiers  board  LCVPs  evacu- 
ating Hungnam,  14  December  1950. 


By  this  time  the  UNC  included  troops  from  15  countries,  but  the  sense  of  crisis  in  the  command  was 
heightened  by  the  death  of  General  Walker  in  an  auto  accident  north  of  Seoul  on  23  December.  Lt. 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  replaced  him.  Ridgway  was  determined  to  maintain  the  existing  line 
above  Seoul,  but  on  30  December  MacArthur  told  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  that  the 
Chinese  could  drive  the  UNC  out  of  Korea  unless  he  received  major  reinforcement.  He  also 
Droposed  air  and  naval  attacks  on  mainland  China  and  the  involvement  of  Chinese  Nationalist 
forces.  None  of  his  demands  and  proposals  were  accepted.  Washington  was  not  prepared  to  let  the 
conflict  in  Korea  escalate  into  a  larger  war.  President  Harry  S.  Truman's  more  pressing  concern 
was  the  global  intentions  of  the  USSR.  The  JCS  told  MacArthur  to  stay  in  Korea  if  he  could  but  to 
prepare  to  withdraw  to  Japan  if  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  a  renewed  enemy  offensive  that  started  on  31  December  and  saw  the 
abandonment  of  Seoul  on  4  January  1951,  General  Ridgway  became  increasingly  convinced  that 
lis  existing  forces  were  sufficient.  He  noted  that  the  Chinese  did  not  aggressively  push  south  after 
narching  into  Seoul  and  that  North  Korean  forces  ceased  their  offensive  in  central  and  eastern 
l<orea  by  mid-January.  He  concluded  that  a  rudimentary  logistical  system  constrained  enemy 
offensive  operations  to  no  more  than  a  week  or  two.  Tactically  his  goal  was  thus  to  "wage  a  war  of 
'rianeuver  —  slashing  at  the  enemy  when  he  withdraws  and  fighting  delaying  tactics  when  he 
Macks."  When  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  visited  Korea,  he  agreed  with 
Ridgway.  "As  of  now,"  Collins  announced  on  15  January,  "we  are  going  to  stay  and  fight." 

Us  the  third  phase  of  the  Korean  conflict  drew  to  an  end,  General  MacArthur  gave  Ridgway 
unprecedented  authority  to  plan  and  execute  operations  in  Korea.  Ridgway,  in  turn,  was  poised  to 
•eturn  to  the  offensive. 
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3rd  Infantry  Division  patrol  advances  to  re- 
lieve a  convoy  pinned  down  by  enemy  fire,  6 
December  1950. 


Army  nurses  help  load  trucks  for  the  move- 
ment of  a  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital 
(MASH)  to  a  new  location. 


Soldiers   and   civilians   withdraw   from 
Hongch'on  to  Wonju,  3  January  1951. 


The  last  UN  forces  units  evacuate  Seoul 
across  the  Han  River,  4  January  1951. 


3d  Infantry  Division 


7th  Infantry  Division 


The  Han  River  Bridge  is  demolished  by  1st 
Cavalry  Division  engineers  after  evacuation, 
4  January  1951. 
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Eighth  Army  counterattacks  in  Operation  THUNDERBOLT,  which 
starts  in  the  west  and  gradually  expands  eastward. 

In  the  west ,  Inch'on  is  recaptured  as  I  Corps  approaches  the  Han 
River. 

Chinese  forces  attack  X  Corps,  forcing  advancing  ROK  units  to 
fall  back  toward  Wonju. 

Battle  of  Chip'yong-ni. 

Reports  confirm  an  enemy  withdrawal  along  the  entire  central 
front. 


Eighth  Army  launches  Operation  KILLER,  a  general  advance 
north  by  IX  and  X  Corps. 

Enemy  resistance  south  of  the  Han  River  collapses. 

General  Ridgway  begins  Operation  RIPPER;  the  objective  is 
Line  Idaho,  just  south  of  the  38th  Parallel. 

UN  troops  enter  Seoul,  the  South  Korean  capital. 

Eighth  Army  is  positioned  along  the  Idaho  line. 

General  Ridgway  puts  Operation  RUGGED  into  motion;  the 
objective  is  Line  Kansas,  some  10  miles  above  the  38th  Parallel. 

The  I  and  IX  Corps  and  the  ROK  I  Corps  reach  the  Kansas  line; 
the  two  U.S.  corps  continue  to  advance  farther  north. 

General  MacArthur  is  relieved  as  UNC  commander;  General 
Ridgway  succeeds  him. 

General  Van  Fleet  assumes  command  of  Eighth  Army. 

The  expected  Chinese  and  North  Korean  spring  offensive  be- 
gins, with  the  strongest  attacks  in  the  west,  toward  Seoul. 

The  enemy  offensive  is  stopped  just  north  of  Seoul. 

The  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  resume  the  offensive,  focusing 
on  the  east-central  region;  General  Van  Fleet  begins  a  counter- 
attack. 

The  Eighth  Army  advances  nearly  to  Line  Kansas. 

General  Van  Fleet  strengthens  the  Kansas  line  and  sends  forces 
farther  north,  toward  Line  Wyoming. 

The  Soviet  Union  calls  for  armistice  talks. 
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extended  period,  and  he  was  preparing  to  begin  a  counteroffensive.  This  fourlh  phase  ol 

the  war  would  largely  shape  the  outcome  ol  the 

conflict. 


Behind  a  tank  escort,  a  ranger  patrol  soldier  of  the  5th 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  24th  Infantry  Division,  fires 
on  Chinese  troops  on  the  Han  River,  February  1951. 


After  two  task  forces  had  encountered  little  or  no 
Chinese  opposition  in  probes  to  the  north,  on  25 
January  General  Ridgway  launched  Operation 
THUNDERBOLT,  a  larger  but  still  cautious 
reconnaissance  in  force  supported  by  air  power. 
Resistance  stiffened  at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  it 
gave  way  in  the  west  by  9  February.  The  next  day  UN 
forces  secured  Inch'on  and  Kimpo  airfield,  and  the 
U.S.  I  Corps  neared  the  Han  River.  Meanwhile,  on  the  central  front,  as  the  operation  expanded,  the  X  Corps 
met  increasing  opposition,  and  the  Chinese  struck  back  on  the  night  of  11-12  February,  driving  back  Republic 
of  Korea  (ROK)  forces  north  of  Hoengsong.  But  when  four  Chinese  regiments  attacked  the  crossroads  town  of 
Chip'yong-ni  on  the  13th,  the  U.S.  23rd  Infantry  and  the  French  Battalion  conducted  a  successful  defense  for 
three  days  until  the  enemy  withdrew.  Ridgway  regarded  this  valiant  effort  as  symbolic  of  the  renewed  fighting 
spirit  of  his  command. 

In  the  west  the  U.S.  I  and  IX  Corps  gradually  seized  the  area  up  to  the 
Han  River,  except  for  one  enemy  foothold  between  Seoul  and 
Yangp'yong.  By  the  18th  combat  patiols  confirmed  that  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  troops  along  the  entire  central  front  were  withdrawing. 
General  Ridgway  then  began  a  general  advance  (Operation  KILLER)  by 
the  IX  and  X  Corps  to  pursue  the  enemy.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
Chinese  foothold  below  the  Han  River  had  collapsed.  With  the  approval 
of  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  UNC  commander,  Ridgway 
continued  his  attack  north  by  launching  Operation  RIPPER  on  7  March. 
The  objective  was  a  line  designated  Idaho  just  south  of  the  38th 
Parallel.  On  the  night  of  14-15  March,  UN  patrols  moved  into  a 
deserted  Seoul.  By  the  end  of  the  month  Ridgway's  troops  had  reached 
the  Idaho  line. 

The  question  now  was  whether  to  cross  the  38th  Parallel  again.  On  20 
March  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  notified  General  MacArthur  that 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  was  preparing  to  announce  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  conflict  with  the  North  Koreans  and  the  Chinese, 
an  announcement  that  would  be  issued  before  any  advance  above  the 
38th  Parallel.  MacArthur  preempted  that  announcement  by  issuing  his 
own  offer  to  end  hostilities,  but  one  that  included  a  threat  to  cross  the 
parallel.  President  Truman  never  released  his  statement,  concluding, 
however  unhappily,  that  perhaps  MacArthur's  ultimatum  would  pressure 
;he  enemy  to  the  negotiating  table.  He  also  left  the  decision  on  crossing 

the  38th  Parallel  to  tactical 


Paratroopers  of  the  187th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team  land  near  Munsan-ni  to  cut 
off  retreating  Chinese  troops, 
March  1951. 


Soldiers  of  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  fire  a 
75mm  recoilless  rifle  at  enemy  troops  on 
the  central  Korean  front,  March  1951. 


ocus  on  recapturing  Seoul.  Withdrawing  in  stages  to  previously 
>repared  defenses  several  miles  north  of  Seoul,  General  Van  Fleet 
inally  stopped  the  advance.  On  15  May  the  enemy  attacked  again.  Van 
:leet  had  expected  another  advance  on  Seoul,  but  the  brunt  of  the 
issault  was  in  the  east-central  area.  By  repositioning  units  and  using 
inrelenting  artillery  fire,  he  stopped  the  attack  on  20  May  after  the 
memy  had  penetrated  thirty  miles.  To  prevent  the  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  from  regrouping,  Van  Fleet  immediately  sent  the  Eighth  Army 
Drward.  Meeting  light  resistance,  the  Eighth  Army  was  just  short  of  the 
Kansas  line  by  31  May.  The  next  day  Van  Fleet  sent  part  of  his  force 
arther  north,  to  a  line  designated  Wyoming  in  the  west-central  area 
nown  as  the  Iron  Triangle.  By  mid-June  the  Eighth  Army  was  in  control 
f  both  the  Kansas  line  and  the  Wyoming  bulge. 


considerations.  Consequently,  when  Ridgway  received  intelligence 
about  enemy  preparations  for  an  expected  spring  offensive,  he 
began  a  new  attack,  with  MacArthur's  approval,  in  early  April.  The 
objective  was  a  line  designated  Kansas  about  ten  miles  above  the 
38th  Parallel.  By  the  9th  the  U.S.  I  and  IX  Corps,  and  the  ROK  I 
Corps  on  the  east  coast,  had  reached  that  line,  and  the  U.S.  X 
Corps  and  the  ROK  III  Corps  were  nearing  it.  The  I  and  IX  Corps 
then  continued  their  attack  beyond  Kansas.  At  the  same  time,  on 
1 1  April,  President  Truman  relieved  MacArthur  after  the  UNC 
commander  said  he  would  welcome  the  use  of  Nationalist  Chinese 
forces  since  there  could  be  "no  substitute  for  victory"  in  Korea. 
Ridgway  replaced  MacArthur,  and  on  14  April  Lt.  Gen.  James  A. 
Van  Fleet  assumed  command  of  the  Eighth  Army. 

Eight  days  later  four  Chinese  army  groups  and  two  North  Korean 
corps  began  the  enemy's  spring  offensive,  attacking  most  heavily 
in  the  west,  with  a  major 


25th  Infantry  Division  tanks  fire 
on  Chinese  positions  along  the 
Han  River  to  cover  an  assault  by 
UN  troops  across  the  river, 
March  1951. 


iiven  this  strong  defensive  position,  Van  Fleet  was  ordered  to  hold  and 
'  Jrtify  it  while  Washington  waited  for  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  to 
ffer  to  negotiate  an  armistice.  The  enemy  in  turn  used  this  lull  to 

jgroup  and  to  build  defenses  opposite  the  Eighth  Army.  The  days  settled  down  to  patrols  and  small  clashes. 
J)n  23  June,  Jacob  Malik,  the  Soviet  Union's  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  called  for  talks  on  a  cease-fire  and 
,  rmistice.  When  the  People's  Republic  of  China  endorsed  Malik's  statement,  President  Truman  authorized 
[ieneral  Ridgway  to  arrange  the  talks.  After  a  series  of  radio  messages,  the  first  armistice  conference  was 
'.cheduled  for  10  July  in  the  town  of  Kaesong.  The  time  of  large-scale  fighting  was  over. 
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The  "Can  Do  Raider  Company"  of 
the  15th  Infantry,  3rd  Infantry 
Division,  composed  mainly  of  South 
Korean  soldiers  with  American 
officers  and  NCOs,  approaches 
Seoul.  This  company  would  be  the 
first  UN  unit  to  re-enter  the  city, 
March  1951. 


A  7th  Infantry  Division  soldier  sits 
on  a  Chinese  bunker  on  the  slope  of 
Hill  902,  April  1951. 


1st  Cavalry  Division  tanks  move 
across  the  Imjin  River  on  patrol,  May 
1951. 


3d  Infantry  Division 


The  8055th  Mobile  Army  Surgical 
Hospital  (MASH)  at  Yongdungp'o, 
June  1951. 


General  Almond,  the  X  Corps 
commander,  pulls  the  lanyard  of  a 
155mm  howitzer  of  the  96th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  marking  the 
100,000th  round  fired  since  the  unit 
arrived  in  Korea,  July  1951. 
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Focus  on  People 


Compiled  by  Heike  Hasenauer 


"Being 

able  to 

do  what 

I  did  has 

been  one 

of  the 
greatest 

experi- 
ences of 
my  life. " 


Stockert:  Bone-marrow  donor. 


SSG  Dean  Stockert,  a  2nd  Squadron,  3rd  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment,  soldierfrom  Fort  Carson,  Colo., 
was  united  recently  on  NBC's  "Today  Show"  with  the 
infant  boy  whose  life  he  saved  through  a  bone-marrow 
donation. 

Stockert,  who  registered  with  the  Defense 
Department's  bone-marrow  database  in  1997  and  had 
corresponded  with  the  sick  child's  parents  for  several 
months,  was  flown  to  New  York  to  meet  Dalton  Franks 
for  the  first  time  on  the  morning  TV  show. 

Bone-marrow  donor  policy  is  normally  that  donor 
and  recipient  do  not  meet  until  a  year  after  the  transplant 
is  performed. 

In  1998  Stockert  was  notified  that  he  might  be  a 
match  for  a  4-month-old  boy  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
who  suffered  a  genetic  immune-system  deficiency  and 
would  die  without  a  bone-marrow  transplant.  Dalton  is 
now  almost  two  years  old. 

After  providing  a  series  of  blood  samples  to  test  his 
marrow's  compatibility  with  the  prospective  recipient's, 
Stockert  was  flown  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he 
underwent  further  tests  at  Georgetown  Hospital.  In 


December  1998  he  underwent  a  one-and-a-half-hour 
procedure  to  remove  marrow  from  his  lower  spine 
through  four  small  holes  in  his  back. 

The  marrow  was  then  transported  to  Cook  Children's 
Medical  Center  in  Forth  Worth. 

While  medical  reports  indicate  50  percent  of  bone- 
barrow  recipients  do  not  survive,  Dalton  is  expected  to 
fully  recover. 

Stockert  said  when  faced  with  the  knowledge  that 
Dalton  might  not  be  matched  with  any  other  suitable 
donor,  he  didn't  hesitate  for  a  moment.  "Being  able  to  do 
what  I  did  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  experiences  of 
my  life." 

Recovery  for  the  donor  takes  between  two  and  six 
weeks,  he  said,  and  effects  of  the  procedure  can  be 
likened  to  falling  on  your  tailbone. 

He  and  the  Franks  family  have  become  close  since 
meeting  on  the  "Today  Show,"  said  Stockert,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  flew  to  Fort  Worth  after  the 
show  to  visit.  —  Fort  Carson  Public  Affairs  Office 

JERRY  Burgess,  designer  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  museum  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  designed  clothing, 
before  mapping  out  the  new,  state-of-the-art  building. 

After  receiving  a  degree  in  design  art  and  working 
in  the  fashion  field,  Burgess  worked  at  Fort  McClellan, 
Ala.,  as  a  graphic  artist,  designing  many  of  the  exhibits 
and  displays  at  the  WAC  museum  there. 

From  1 990  to  1 999  she  was  the  museum's  director 
and  curator. 

The  new  museum,  expected  to  open  in  May  2001, 
will  be  much  larger  than  the  11,600  square-foot  Fort 
McClellan  facility  that  closed  in  September  1999.  The 
new,  1 3,325-square-foot  U.S.  Army  Women's  Museum 
will  house  more  than  5,000  artifacts,  a  large  collection 
of  archival  material,  more  than  300  videos  and  some  40 
exhibits.  It  will  represent  all  women  who  have  served  in 
the  Army  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Burgess,  a  driving  force  behind  both  the  building 
design  and  the  design  of  the  inte- 
rior gallery,  has  worked  closely 
with  officials  at  Fort  Lee's  Direc- 
torate of  Public  Works  and  exhibit 
designers  from  Southern  Custom 
Exhibits,  Inc.,  to  assure  the  new 
gallery  will  include  video,  anima- 
tion, special  lighting  and  sound 
effects. 

Every  two  years,  since  1 978, 
female  soldiers  have  gathered  at 
the  WAC  museum  to  share  their 
memories  of  the  Army,  meet  with 
former  unit  members  and  cel- 
ebrate their  shared  legacy. 

Burgess:  WAC  museum 
designer. 
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The  tradition  will 
continue  at  the  new  mu- 
seum, Burgess  said. 

Although  its  pri- 
mary mission  is  to  fulfill 
a  role  in  Army  values 
training  for  advanced 
individual  training  stu- 
dents at  Fort  Lee,  Bur- 
gess hopes  many  of  the 
community  outreach 
programs  she  instituted 
at  the  WAC  museum 
will  continue. 

For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  museum, 
contact  Burgess  at 
www.awm.lee.army.mil 
Fort  Lee  PAO 


MTMC's  top  employees 
Schofield,  Woodrum  and 


of  the  year: 
Matchett. 


Walters  (left), 


or  call  (804)  734-4327.  — 


WHEN  Karen  Schofield  began  her  new  job  with 
the  Military  Traffic  Management  Command's 
835th  Transportation  Battalion  in  Okinawa,  Japan,  in 
March  1 997,  one  of  her  tasks  was  to  award  a  stevedore 
contract. 

Longtime  employees  told  her  there  was  a  single 
stevedore  contractor  on  the  island,  and  she  learned  the 
incumbent  company  had  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
34  years. 

Schofield,  in  her  first  civil-service  job,  decided  to  do 
some  checking  on  her  own.  She  drove  around  the 
island's  maritime  district  and  found  seven  other  steve- 
dore companies. 

"I  explained  our  needs  to  the  other  companies  and 
told  them  how  to  submit  bid  proposals,"  she  said. 

When  the  award  process  ended,  two  competing 
companies  vied  for  the  contract.  Ultimately,  a  new 
company  won. 

MTMC  officials  estimate  the  new  contract  will  save 

the  government 
roughly  $6.3  million 
over  five  years. 

Schofield  was 
cited  as  MTMC's 
top  civilian  per- 
former of  1999  for 
having  a  perfect  in- 
spection record 
and  was  among 
four  MTMC  em- 
ployees honored 
as  performers-of- 
the-yearduringthe 
command's  35th 
anniversary  cel- 
ebration outside 
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Washington,   D.C.,   in 
February. 

Other  top  performers 
included  1LT  Benjamin 
Walters,  commander  of 
the  Saudi  Arabia  Detach- 
ment of  the  831  st  Trans. 
Bn.  A 1996  ROTC  gradu- 
ate of  Weaver  State  Uni- 
versity in  Ogden,  Utah, 
Walters  was  honored  for 
expediting  the  process- 
ing of  cargo  in  Dammom, 
Saudi  Arabia,  for  opera- 
tion Turbo-Cads  2000. 

SPC  Brian  Wood- 
rum  was  named  the  com- 
mand's enlisted  soldier  of  the  year. 

SSG  Miwon  Matchett,  the  nuclear,  biological  and 
chemical  NCO  for  the  837th  Trans.  Bn.,  in  Pusan, 
Korea,  expanded  NBC  instruction  to  include  the 
battalion's  civilian  employees  and  Korean  army 
augmentees.  —  MTMC  PAO 

FORMER  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff  retired 
GEN  Colin  Powell  was  inducted  into  the  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Hall  of  Fame  during  a  ceremony  at 
Bell  Hall's  Marshall  Auditorium  recently. 

Established  in  1970,  the  hall  of  fame  recognizes 
leaders  who  have  served  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
contributed  to  Army  achievement,  tradition  or  history. 

Powell  attended  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  the  post  in  the  late  1960s  and  was  deputy 
commanding  general  of  the 
Combined  Arms  Combat 
Developments  Activity 
therefrom  1982  to  1983. 

During  his  acceptance 
speech  Powell  reflected  on 
his  35-year  military  career, 
saying  he  felt  fortunate  to 
have  been  able  to  fulfill  his 
earliest  ambition —  simply 
to  be  a  soldier. 

In  October  1989  Powell 
became  the  youngest  of- 
ficer, the  first  black  Ameri- 
can and  the  first  ROTC 
graduate  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  joint  chiefs.  During  his  four-year  tenure  he 
oversaw  28  crises,  including  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Powell  retired  in  1993  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Children's  Health  Fund  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  — 
SPC  Christopher  J.  Dunphy,  Fort  Leavenworth  PAO 


Powell  said 
he  felt 
fortunate 
to  have 
been  able 
to  fulfill  his 
earliest 
ambition 
—  not  to 
become 
chairman 
of  the  joint 
chiefs,  but 
simply  to 
be  a 
soldier. 


Powell:  Hall  of  Fame  inductee. 
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Sharp  Shooters  ■ 

Photos  From  the  Field 
Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


: 


TODAY'S  soldiers  know  they  are 
members  of  the  world's  best 
fighting  force,  and  they  work 
hard  to  live  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities that  go  along  with  an  Army 
career.  That  means  giving  their  best 
efforts  at  all  times  —  whether  during 
a  friendly  game  on  the  playing  field, 
participating  in  a  mass  jump  or  using 
high-tech  surveying  equipment  on  a 
construction  site. 


Advanced  Indi- 
vidual Training  sol- 
diers from  Batteries 
A  and  B  of  the  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas-based 
1st  Battalion,  56th 
Air  Defense  Artil- 
lery, duke  it  out  for 
the  ball  during  a  bat- 
talion  sports  day 
competition. 


The  sky  above  a 
Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  drop  zone  is 
dotted  with  para- 
chutes as  other 
airborne  soldiers 
begin  forming  up 
and  moving  out. 
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SPC  Jermaine 
Gomes  of  the 
535th  Engineer 
Company  uses 
a  geodometer 
to  survey  the 
job  site  during 
construction  of 
a  motorpool  at 
Grafenwohr, 
Germany. 
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Compiled  by  Gil  High 


The  26  employees  of  GSC-E's  Mannheim  lab  and  two  contractor- 
operated  labs  test  more  than  150,000  oil  samples  each  year. 


Mannheim,  Germany 


Testers  Save  Time, 
Money  and  Lives 

THE  General  Support  Center- 
Europe's  Mannheim  Laboratory 
Center  performs  an  integral 
function  in  the  21st  Theater 
Support  Command — the  Army 
Oil  Analysis  Program.  The  26 
Army  civilian  employees  at  the 
Mannheim  Lab  and  contractor- 
operated  labs  in  Bamberg,  Ger- 
many, and  Tuzla,  Bosnia,  test 
more  than  150,000  samples 
each  year. 

"The  oil-analysis  program 
works  the  same  way  that  a 
physical  examination  works  for 


a  human  being,"  said  James 
Cohill,  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
AOAP  di  rector.  "The  doctor  can 
take  a  blood  test,  and  from  that 
he  can  tell  you  many  things 
about  your  body  and  what 
needs  corrective  medicine. 
Likewise,  based  on  what  we 
find  in  oil,  we  can  tell  you  if  it's 
contaminated  from  an  external 
source  or  an  internal  source 
such  as  your  cooling  system  or 
your  fuel  system." 

Testers  look  for  many  dif- 
ferent substances  in  the  oil,  in- 
cluding metals,  additives  and 
other  contaminates.  Metal  de- 
posits in  oil,  for  example,  indi- 
cate that  excessive  wear  is  tak- 
ing place  inside  a  particular 


component.  That  deposit  will 
uniquely  identify  the  metallic 
internal  part  from  which  it  is 
made. 

"This  is  how  we  can  tell  if 
it's  coming  from  the  crankshaft, 
bearings,  rings  or  other  moving 
parts,"  Cohill  said. 

There  are  thousands  of 
pieces  of  equipment  in  the 
USAREUR  inventory  that  can 
be  tested,  from  tactical  vehicles 
and  combat  equipment  to  power 
generators. 

"Just  in  oil  changes  alone 
—  not  mentioning  the  instances 
where  we  detected  impending 
failure  and  took  corrective  ac- 
tion —  the  labs  at  Mannheim, 
Bamberg  and  Tuzla  saved 
somewhere  around  $11  million 
dollars  in  1998,"  Cohill  said. 
"However,  aviation  feedback  is 
where  we  realize  most  of  our 
maintenance-cost  avoidance. 
Those  savings  are  well  over 
$40  million." 

Another  area  of  expertise 
within  the  GSC-E  Mannheim 
Laboratory  Center  is  material 
testing,  which  covers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  functions  from 
chemical  analysis  and  adhe- 
sive strength  tests,  to  analysis 
of  projectiles  found  at  crime 
scenes. 

"This  is  where  we  ensure 
that  contractors  are  delivering 
merchandise  or  material  that 
meets  certain  military  specifi- 
cations," Cohill  said.  "The  ma- 
terial-testing lab  is  also  capable 
of  conducting  tests  to  identify 
unmarked  or  abandoned 
chemicals." 

The  material-testing  side  of 
the  GSC-E  lab  has  its  most 
direct  impact  by  ensuring  prod- 
uct serviceability.  If  the  results 
of  a  test  reveal  that  a  particular 
product  is  unserviceable,  the 
item  is  immediately  removed 
from  stock.  The  material  test- 
ing lab  can  also  determine  the 
shelf  life  of  a  particular  product 
and  whether  or  not  shelf  life  can 


be  extended.  —  SSG  Clarence 
Allen  Jr.,  21st  Theater  Support 
Command  Public  Affairs  Office 


Vicksburg,  Miss. 


Engineers  on 
the  Web 


IN  too  many  cases  students 
have  role  models  from  busi- 
ness and  government  visiting 
their  classrooms  only  at  specia 
times  such  as  "career  days.' 
Here,  they  can  just  push  a  but- 
ton to  talk  to  someone  who  car 
describe  a  career  field  or  help 
with  a  science  project. 

"Last  year  we  asked  a  pane 
of  teachers  what  we  could  do  tc 
help  them  in  the  classroom," 
said  Michael  Logue,  public  af: 
fairs  officer  for  the  U.S.  Arrn^ 
Corps  of  Engineers'  Vicksburc 
District.  "They  wanted  studen 
and  teacher  access  to  our 
people  through  the  Internet." 

The  result  was  the  Con 
tact-A-Professional  page  on  thi 
district's  website,  where  stu 
dents  and  teachers  can  com 
municate  directly  with  expert: 
using  e-mail.  The  page  feature* 
USACE  experts  in  all  of  its  wide 
range  of  occupations,  ranginc 
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Soldier: 


from  archeologists  to  engi- 
neers. Topics  discussed  range 
from  bank  stabilization  to  wet- 
lands. 

"Literally  every  career  field 
we  have  is  there,"  Logue  said. 
Some  employees  even  in- 
cluded hobbies  that  might  in- 
terest students. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  Internet 
websites  that  are  primarily  for 
show,  but  this  is  something  that 
is  going  to  be  very  meaningful," 
said  Ed  Wong,  a  Vicksburg  High 
School  social  studies  teacher 
who  was  a  part  of  the  teacher 
focus  group.  "I  am  really  as- 
tounded at  how  large  and  how 
diverse  the  Corps  is  as  far  as 
,  occupations  go." 

"I  have  looked  at  a  lot  of 
web  pages,  and  I  have  not  seen 
anything  like  this  to  date,"  Logue 
said. 

Wong,  who  works  with  the 
Corps  to  sponsor  the  popular 
Mississippi  River  Studies 
course,  said  the  website  would 
■  be  used  not  only  locally,  but 
also  all  over  the  world. 

"Last  year  I  was  contacted 
•by  an  elementary  class  in  Aus- 
tralia, which  was  studying  the 
Mississippi  River.  Now,  they 
hook  up  with  a  Vicksburg  Dis- 


iiterway  System 


trict  expert  on  anything  they 
want  to  know  about  the  river," 
he  said. 

The  District  plans  to  con- 
tinue increasing  its  Internet  ser- 
vices for  educators. 

"Now  they  can  e-mail  us 
and  tell  us  what  would  help 
them  most  in  the  classroom," 
Logue  said.  "They  usually  ask 
for  things  that  cost  little  but  en- 
hance a  lot." 

Future  plans  for  the  website 
include  an  electronic  trip  down 
the  river  and  other  river-related 
links.  To  view  the  site  as  it  is 
today,  visit  www.mvk.usace. 
army.mil/pao/teachers.htm- 
USACE,  Vicksburg  District  PAO 


Garmisch,  Germany 


Program  Graduates 
1,000th  Inspector 

THE  Marshall  Center's  Arms 
Control  Language  Program,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Training  Center,  Europe, 
recently  graduated  its  1 ,000th 
course  participant. 

Designed  to  reinforce  un- 
derstanding of  specialized  ter- 
minology critical  for  treaty  veri- 
fication, the  2-week  course  is 
attended  by  military  and  civilian 
representatives  from  1 1  NATO 
and  non-NATO  nations. 

In  1992  a  major  barrier  to 
trust  between  former  Cold  War 
adversaries  was  lifted  when  27 
nations  signed  the  Treaty  on 
Open  Skies,  allowing  former 
military  enemies  to  conduct 
aerial  observations  of  each 
other's  territories. 

The  Marshall  Center's 
Arms  Control  Language  Pro- 
gram focuses  on  this  and  other 
treaties  to  improve  relations 
between  East  and  West.  These 
include  the  Conventional  Armed 

The  Corps  of  Engineers 
Vicksburg  District  website 
connects  to  lessons  and  activi- 
ties for  students  of  all  ages. 


The  Marshall  Center  for  Security  Studies  is  recognized  for  its 
intensive,  high-quality  language  training. 


Forces  in  Europe  Treaty  to  re- 
duce the  threat  of  massive  con- 
ventional offensive  strike  pos- 
sibilities in  Europe,  the  Vienna 
Document  of  1 994  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  military  facilities  and 
operations  among  members  of 
the  Organization  for  Security 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  the 
Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Forces  Treaty. 

"Our  program  has  steadily 
gained  a  reputation  in  the  inter- 
national community  for  inten- 
sive and  high-quality  language 
training  required  to  understand 
very  specific  terminology  and 
ensure  verification  of  treaties 
designed  to  create  a  more 
stable  security  environment," 
said  Dr.  Valery  A.  Golovko,  pro- 
gram manager  for  specialized 
language  programs.  "While  we 
are  delighted  to  have  reached 
the  milestone  of  graduating  our 
1 ,000th  inspector,  we  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  our  efforts  to 
broader  openness,  coopera- 
tion, and  mutual  trust  across 
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the  world."  —  M.K.  Eder, 
George  C.  Marshall  European 
Center  for  Security  Studies 


Camp  Casey,  South  Korea 


2nd  ID  Awarded  Korean 
Citation 

THE  2nd  Infantry  Division  was 
recently  awarded  the  Republic 
of  Korea  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion by  President  Kim  Dae- 
Jung. 

Kim  recognized  the  division 
for  making  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  army,  for 
strengthening  the  ROK/U.S. 
Combined  Forces  Command 
and  for  enhancing  the  relation- 
ship with  communities  near  di- 
vision installations. 

Kim  lauded  the  division  and 
the  ROK/U.S.  coalition  and  part- 
nership that  he  described  as 
"the  world's  strongest  combined 
defense  posture."  —  2nd  Inf. 
Div.  PAO 
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THE  buildings  are  boarded. 
Barricades  prohibit  access 
to  many  of  the  roads.  And 
the  BDU-clad  military  police 
who  guarded  the  gates  have  been 
replaced  by  civilians  in  black,  SWAT- 
like  uniforms.  All  of  these  changes  are 
reminders  that  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  is 
no  more.  i 

The  military  police,  chemical  and 
support  units  that  shared  the  historic 
post  have  moved  to  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.,  leaving  behind  a  much 
smaller  "transition  force"  —  formed 
shortly  after  the  decision  to  close  the 
installation  in  1995  —  to  guide  the 
fort's  operational  closure.  Its  mission 
includes  property  disposal  or  transfer 
to  new  owners,  protecting  and  main- 
taining personal  and  real  property  until 
the  transfer,  and  controlling  access  to 
undeveloped  areas  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

Transition  to  Ctosire 

The  task  force  started  as  a  team  of 
about  20  civilians  and  soldiers  and 
grew  to  nearly  80  as  the  installation 
neared  closure.  That  number  has 
declined  as  soldiers  assigned  to  the 
team  reported  to  other  duty  stations. 

In  the  early  days  of  closure,  the 
team  also  had  to  maintain  a  viable  and 
bustling  installation  that,  even  in  its 
last  year  of  operation,  trained  more 
than  9,700  students. 

"If  you  look  at  how  other  installa- 
tions have  closed,  you  will  see  that 
they  had  closure  as  their  only  mis- 
sion," said  transition  force  commander 
COL  David  F.  Treuting.  "We  had  to 
continue  training  up  until  one  month 
before  the  installation  was  scheduled 
to  close,  then  close  the  installation. 
And  now  the  tough  job  of  disposing  of 

SPC  Katina  N.  Ingram  is  a  writer  for  the  Fort  McClellan 
transition  force. 
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it  properly 
accelerates." 
Closure  proce- 
dures were  simplified 
by  a  computer  pro- 
gram, the  Automated 
Installation  Property  System,  which 
identified,  tracked  and  removed 
property  from  the  inventory  system  as 
it  was  turned  over  to  the  local  reuse 
authority  as  mandated  by  the  Base 
Reuse  Implementation  Manual. 

"Once  we  got  online  with  the 
AIPS,  we  were  in  good  shape," 
Treuting  said.  "I  don't  know  how  we 
would  have  handled  all  the  transfers  of 
property  without  it." 

Much  of  the  real  estate  has  already 
changed  hands  through  federal-to- 
federal  transfers,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
infrastructure,  which  will  go  to  the 
local  reuse  authority,  first  has  to  meet 
environmental  conditions  permitting 
such  transfers. 


A  large  portion  of  fort  property 
will  be  reused  by  federal  agencies, 
including  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Army  Reserve  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

The  Department  of 
Justice  opened  the 
Center  for  Domestic 
Preparedness  in 
September  1 998  and 
operates  in  the  former 
Army  Chemical 
School.  The  center 
trains  law  enforcement, 
medical  and  other 
personnel  tasked  to 
respond  to  terrorist  acts 
and  incidents  involving 
hazardous  materials. 
The  center  has  trained 


more  than  1,700  "first  responders"  and 
has  brought  171  jobs  to  the  area  since 
the  transfer. 

In  a  partnership  program,  two 
federal  agencies  —  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Center  for  Domestic 
Preparedness  —  will  train  medical 
personnel  at  the  former  Nobel  Army 
Community  Hospital. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the 
installation's  acreage,  including  Pelham 
Range,  was  transferred  to  the  Alabama 
Guard.  LTC  David  McPherson,  the 
Guard's  site  manager,  said  more  than 
40,000  Guard  and  Reserve  soldiers 
train  at  Pelham  Range  annually.  The 
Army  Reserve  will  use  approximately 
13.5  acres  of  fort  property. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will 
manage  more  than  7,000  acres  of  land 
set  aside  as  a  wildlife  refuge.  Accord- 
ing to  Ron  Smith,  a  natural  resource 
biologist,  the  refuge  is  good  news  for 
local  residents  who  enjoy  hunting. 

"The  refuge  will  likely  become  a 
real  tourist  attraction  for  Alabama," 
Smith  said.  "Once  trails  are  cleared  for 
hiking  and  camping,  the  refuge  will 
bring  in  important  tourist  dollars.  And 
the  refuge  is  a  wonderful  way  to 


Technician  Mark  Roberts  tests  Fort  McClellan  ground  wa- 
ter samples  for  potential  contamination.  Such  environmen- 
tal evaluations  are  part  of  the  property-transfer  process. 

Soldiers 


A  utility  company  worker  trims  a  tree  as  part  of  an  effort  to  help  restore  Fort  McClellan  power  lines  damaged  by  overgrown  foliage. 


preserve  the  beauty  of  Fort  McClellan 
and  give  back  to  the  community." 

The  city  of  Anniston  has  taken  over 
operation  of  the  golf  course,  Truman 
Gym,  and  lakes  Reilly  and  Yahoo.  The 
post  exchange  and  commissary  remain 
open  and  are  used  by  the  large  retiree 
community  surrounding  the  fort 
property. 

The  once  self-contained  installation 
now  uses  the  local  police  and  fire 
departments  to  handle  day-to-day 
security  and  caretaker  responsibilities. 
Alabama  Power  has  purchased  the 
electrical  system,  and  the  Anniston 
Sewage  and  Water  Works  will  assume 
control  of  the  installation's  water  and 
sewage  system  under  a  public-benefit 
conveyance. 

The  Joint  Powers  Authority,  which 
is  the  local  reuse  agent,  will  acquire  a 
"master  lease"  to  most  of  the  infra- 
structure, which  will  then  be  leased  to 
private  industry. 

JPA  director  Ken  Whitley  said 
there  is  much  industry  interest  in  fort 
property  and  cited  Auburn  University's 
plan  to  open  a  research  center  and 
canine  training  facility  on  the  property. 

"The  long-term  vision  for  the 
property  includes  educational,  indus- 
trial and  recreational  facilities," 
Whitley  said.  "McClellan  has  prime 


real  estate. 
Housing  will 
probably  be  sold 
or  leased  early  so 
that  profits  can 
be  rolled  into  the 
reuse  and  rede- 
velopment 
effort,"  he  said. 

The  JPA 
received  a  boost 
from  a  defense 
bill  provision 
that  authorizes 
the  no-cost 
transfer  of  Fort 
McClellan  for 
economic 
development, 
and  from  an 
announcement 
that  an  eastern 

bypass  will  be  constructed  through  the 
post. 

"The  free  conveyance  of  land  cuts 
the  time  it  takes  to  negotiate  the  lease 
and  helps  make  reuse  and  redevelop- 
ment top  priority,"  Whitley  said.  "And 
the  eastern  bypass  plan  ties  directly  to 
the  interstate,  allowing  local  busi- 
nesses to  access  the  highway  without 
having  to  deal  with  the  interruption  of 
traffic  lights. 


Emergency  personnel  decontaminate  a  simulated  chemical  casu- 
alty during  justice  Department  training  at  the  former  Army  post. 


"Over  time,  the  net  effect  of 
revenues  generated  by  the  reuse  of 
McClellan  will  be  even  greater  than 
when  McClellan  was  occupied  by  the 
Army  entirely,"  he  said.  "The  quality 
of  life  that  Calhoun  County  offers  is 
unmatched.  This  area  has  a  very  low 
tax  base  and  it's  really  easy  on  the  eyes 
with  its  beautiful  landscape,"  Whitley 
said.  "I'm  very  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  McClellan."  □ 
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Around  the  Services 


Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


South  African  Defense  Minister  Patrick  Lekota  listens  to  U.S. 
Defense  Secretary  William  S.  Cohen  during  a  press  conference 
held  as  part  of  Cohen's  visit  to  Africa. 


DOD  Promotes  Global 
Reform 

Washington  —  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  gone 
through  a  lot  since  the  Cold 
War  ended  and  new  challenges 
replaced  old  enemies.  The 
Pentagon  has  reformed  and 
modernized  the  armed  forces 
to  meet  the  changing  security 
threats  of  the  new  century. 
DOD  is  now  sharing  its  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  this  area 
with  other  nations  that  need  to 
do  the  same. 

Defense  Secretary  William 
S.  Cohen  traveled  to  Morocco 
and  South  Africa  in  February 
to  express  America's  willing- 
ness to  share  its  knowledge  in 
this  arena.  Bad 
weather  canceled  a  ~^ 
scheduled  stop  in  Ni- 
geria. 

The  United  States 
would  like  to  see  eco- 
nomic development 
and  prosperity  in  Af- 
rica rather  than  con- 
tinuing conflict,  senior 
U.S.  officials  said.  To 
further  this  end,  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  vis- 
ited the  continent  in 
1998.  His  visit  served 
as  a  foundation  for  ini- 
tiatives to  shape  a 
more  stable,  prosper- 
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ous  and  democratic  environ- 
ment. Since  then,  U.S.  officials 
have  engaged  in  an  evolving 
partnership  with  African  na- 
tions. —  Linda  D.  Kozaryn, 
American  Forces  Press  Ser- 
vice 

Air  Force  Takes 
Cross-Country  Titles 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

—  Air  Force  runners  nailed 
three  individual  cross-country 
titles  here  Feb.  6  on  their  way 
to  their  second  consecutive 
team  crown  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Cross  Country  Cham- 
pionships. 

The  Air  Force  team's  com- 


bined time  of  3:21 .20  provided 
a  28-second  margin  of  victory 
over  second-place  Army.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  finished  third 
and  fourth,  respectively. 

The  winners  of  last  year's 
events  defended  theirtitles,  but 
only  Maj.  Kimberly  Markland 
of  Boiling  AFB  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  successful,  clocking 
1 8  minutes  flat  as  the  women's 
five-kilometer  winner.  Marine 
Corps  Capt.  Patty  Restrepo  of 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  fin- 
ished 36  seconds  behind  to 
take  second  place. 

Air  Force  won  the  women's 
title  based  on  a  combined  56: 1 8 
time,  of  Markland's  first-place 
finish  and  her  team- 
mates' third-  and 
eighth-place  fin- 
ishes. 

The  men's  five- 
kilometer  race  saw 
just  six  seconds 
separating  the  top 
three  finishers.  Air 
Force  Capt.  Nick 
MacFalls  of  Los  An- 
geles AFB,  Calif., 
held  off  SPC  Samuel 
Wilbur,  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  for  a  two-sec- 
ond win  in  14:57. 
Third  place  went  to 
Ensign  Mike  Ryan  of 


the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory in  Washington. 

Army  men  won  the  five- 
kilometer  team  title,  on  the 
strength  of  a  combined  time 
posted  by  Wilbur;  and  Fort 
Carson  soldiers  SPC  Wynston 
Alberts  and  SPC  Teddy 
Mitchell,  who  took  fourth  and 
eighth  place,  respectively. 

Tense  finishes  continued 
in  the  1 2-kilometer  race,  where 
Capt.  Eric  Mack  of  Randolph 
AFB,  Texas,  finished  first  to 
earn  the  individual  title,  though 
Navy  took  the  team  title.  — 
Maj.  Gus  Schalkham,  45th 
Space  Wing  Public  Affairs  Of- 
fice 
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Marine  Capt.  Patty  Restrepo  of  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.,  crosses  the  finish  line 
to  earn  2nd  place  in  the  women's  race. 
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New  Stamp  Honors 
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Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 


Vietnam  veterans 

Washington— The  U.S.  Postal 
Service  recently  unveiled  a  new 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
commemorative  postage  stamp 
to  honor  all  veterans,  particu- 
larly those  who  died  in  battle  or 
are  listed  as  missing. 

The  33-cent  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  stamp  portrays 
a  veteran  touching  "The  Wall," 
where  more  than  58,000 
names  of  those  killed  or  listed 
as  missing  are  inscribed  on 


black  granite.  The  stamp  was 
illustrated  by  Robert  Rodriguez 
of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  de- 
signed by  Carl  Herrman  of 
Carlsbad,  Calif. 

"This  stamp  is  for  veterans 
everywhere.  It's  for  the  men 
and  women  —  including  many 
of  our  fathers,  mothers,  broth- 
ers, sisters  and  friends  —  who 
gave  their  lives  to  protect  and 
serve  others,"  said  chief  postal 
inspector  Ken  Weaver,  who 
unveiled  the  stamp  at  the  me- 
morial on  the  National  Mall.  — 
U.S.  Postal  Service  PAO 
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APACHE  helicopters  armed 
with  Hellfire  missiles  roared 
overhead  as  a  field  artillery 
battery  awaited  the  signal  to  fire  on  a 
target  in  the  Wig  Mountain  impact  area 
at  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah. 

Crewmembers  in  one  of  the  heli- 
copters used  lasers  to  key  in  on  a 
target,  an  old  jeep.  The  waiting 
artillerymen  from  the  Illinois  National 
Guard's  2nd  Battalion,  123rd  Field 
Artillery,  received  their  order  and  fired 
a  155mm  Copperhead  round.  The  jeep 
was  destroyed. 

'it  was  a  thing  of  beauty.  We 
marked  the  spot  and  they  hit  it,"  said 
Apache  pilot  CPT  Kyle  Bodily  of  the 
Utah  National  Guard's  21 1th  Aviation 
Bn. 

The  aviators  and  artillerymen  were 
taking  part  in  Exercise  Global  Patriot 
'99,  an  annual  joint  event  that  brings 
together  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
National  Guard  for  two  weeks  of 
intense  training  at  Dugway  and  five 
other  installations  across  the  United 


States.  Last  year's  exercise  was  much 
smaller  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  clue 
to  many  units'  deployment  in  support 
of  the  Kosovo  mission. 

SPC  Eli  Sheller  of  Moline,  111.,  said 
Dugway  was  a  great  place  to  train 
because  it's  so  different  from  what  he 
is  used  to. 

"We're  used  to  training  in  a  forest 
environment  where  you  usually  can't 
see  what  you're  hitting,"  Sheller  said. 
"We've  had  several  days  here  when 
we've  been  able  to  shoot  our  rounds 
out  and  see  where  they're  landing  and 
see  the  explosion.  Also,  we've  had  a 
chance  to  shoot  a  lot  of  different  types 
of  rounds  that  we  don't  normally  get 
to  shoot." 

In  addition  to  the  Illinois  and  Utah 
units,  the  exercise  included  airmen 


10  Thunderbolt  11 -antral!  l.om 
Idaho  Air  National  Guard's  I90lh 
Fighter  Squadron. 

"We  each  had  our  own  mission  and 
worked  together  to  slice  our  time  into 
thirds.  It  taught  us  how  to  work 
internally,"  said  CW3  Larry  Staley,  a 
pilot  in  the  21 1th  Avn.  Bn.  "The 
artillery  unit  starts  it  off  by  sending  in 
a  Copperhead  round,  which  we  guide 
with  the  Apache's  lasers.  Then  the  A- 
10s  come  in  and  blast  the  enemy  with 
their  30mm  cannon.  Finally,  we  finish 
them  up  with  our  Hellfire  missiles. 
This  gives  us  a  real  heads-up  on  how 
real  combat  would  be." 
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Melanle  Moore  is  Dugway  Proving  Ground's  public  af- 
fairs officer.  Mario  Sandoval  works  for  the  Optical  Data 
Branch  of  the  installation's  Test  Operations  Division. 
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IT  has  been  said  that  those  who  fai 
to  learn  from  the  past  are  destined 
to  repeat  it.  Those  words  may  ring 
true  for  physical  readiness  training 
in  the  Army,  since  the  doctrine 
team  at  the  U.S.  Army  Physical  Fitness 
School  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  is  cur- 
rently delving  into  the  past  to  improve 
the  fitness  of  today's  soldiers. 

Current  PRT  doctrine  was  created 
in  the  early  1980s  at  the  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.,  Family  Support  Center. 
When  the  USAPFS  moved  to  Fort 

Dr.  Ed  Thomas  is  a  doctrine  writer  at  the  U.S.  Army  Physi- 
cal Fitness  School  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


Benning  in  1992,  the  PRT  focus  began 
shifting  to  the  21st-century  battlefield. 

"Current  PRT  doctrine  is  20  years 
old  and  obsolete,"  said  Frank  Palkoska, 
USAPFS  chief  of  doctrine.  "Infantry 
leaders  want  training  that  will  prepare 
soldiers  for  the  battlefield.  The 
USAPFS  favors  a  warrior  orientation 
over  the  health-promotion  model  of  the 
1980s,  and  we're  happy  to  see  the 
increased  demand  for  a  shift.  We're 
ready  for  the  challenge." 

To  reshape  PRT  for  the  future,  the 
doctrine  team  first  revisited  the  past. 
"We've  studied  older  Army  PRT 
models  developed  before  the  early 
1980s,"  said  instructional  systems 


specialist  Steve  VanCamp.  "The  1946 
and  1957  doctrines  have  much  to  offer. 
There  were  also  some  highly  evolved 
systems  of  warrior-based  physical 
training  between  1860  and  1920.  Even 
some  earlier  European  and  Asian 
physical  training  systems  look  useful." 

Although  the  APFT  is  often  the 
central  focus  of  unit  PRT,  the  fitness 
school  wants  soldiers  to  realize  that 
it's  not  the  final  goal.  "Push-ups,  sit- 
ups  and  a  two-mile  run  are  only  a  few 
basic  and  isolated  components  of 
fitness,"  said  USAPFS  commandant 
COL  Steve  Cellucci.  "The  final 
standard  for  combat  physical  readiness 
is  functional  fitness." 

"Functional  fitness  for  soldiers 
includes  agility,  balance,  coordination 
and  numerous  other  physical  param- 
eters that  translate  into  mission- 
essential  task-list  capabilities,"  said 

SSG  Richard  Holladay,  a  USAPFS 

instructor.  "The  APFT  does  not 
measure  a  soldier's  ability  to 
move  well  on  the  battlefield. 
If  a  soldier  can  move 
efficiently,  functional 
battlefield  fitness  is 
within  reach." 


The  fitness  school  is  even  looking 

ai  proper  posture  as  a  way  to  enhance 
soldier  fitness.  "'Poor  posture  and 
muscular  imbalance  are  associated  with 
impaired  motor  skills.**  said  CPT 
Danny  McMillian.  a  USAPFS  physical 
therapist.  "The  Army  stresses  military 
bearing,  but  correct  posture  is  less  a 
part  o(  that  formula  than  it  should  be. 
Many  soldiers  do  PRT  in  the  morning 
and  then  ignore  their  posture  for  the 
rest  of  the  day." 

Cellucci  explained  that  motor-skills 
training  also  requires  rational  progres- 
sion, variety  and  precision.  "Leaping, 
climbing,  throwing,  crawling,  kicking, 
striking,  tumbling,  balancing  and  other 
motor  skills  must  be  thoroughly 
mastered  if  they  are  to  reshape  a  body 
and  become  a  learned  response,"  he 
said.  "We  must  all  become  better 
examples  if  any  great  leaps  forward  in 
the  area  of  functional  fitness  are  to  be 
realized." 

VanCamp,  who  has  been  with  the 
USAPFS  for  more  than  15  years,  thinks 
motor  skills  and  functional  fitness 
haven't  been  given  the  attention  they 
deserve.  "Motor-skills  training  was 
highly  developed  in  Army  PRT 
doctrine  in  the  late  1800s.  A  gymna- 
sium built  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
was  in  many  ways  superior  to  our 
modern  facilities,"  he  said.  "Almost 
everything  we  do  in  our  gyms  today  is 
on  the  ground.  A  more  rational  PRT 
program  will  include  ropes,  ladders, 
climbing  grids,  vaulting  platforms  and 
other  devices  designed  to  teach  com- 
plex motor  skills." 

According  to  Cellucci,  structured 
physical  training  in  schools  was 
sacrificed  to  sports  and  games  around 
1920.  "By  the  1950s  there  were  signs 
that  America  was  growing  clumsy  and 
unbalanced.  There  was  an  initial  phase 
of  denial,  and  American  physical 
educators  have  since  been  slow  to  face 
the  crisis.  Army  recruits  fresh  from  the 
civilian  sector  generally  have  poor 
posture  and  motor  patterns  that  impede 
training  and  lead  to  injuries,"  he  said. 


Current  PRT  doctrine  falls  short  in 
the  area  o(  motor  skills,  and  the 
misguided  tendency  to  train  primarily 
for  the  PT  test  still  keeps  many  soldier 
from  developing  functional  fitness, 
said  Holladay.  "As  we  reshape  PRT  for 
the  next  century,  it  simply  must  include 
rational  motor-skills  training,"  he 
added. 

In  order  to  help  reshape  PRT  for  the 
future,  a  team  of  noncommissioned 
officers  from  the  75th  Ranger  Regi- 
ment recently  joined  forces  with  the 
USAPFS  for  a  month-long  field  test  of 
some  new  combat  physical  readiness 
training  being  developed  at  Fort 
Benning  for  the  infantry. 

The  rangers  tested  six  new  PRT 
aids.  Medicine  balls  and  high-quality 
jump  ropes  were  used  for  basic 
plyometric  training.  Mass  dumbbell 
drills  were  developed  for  muscular 
endurance.  The  walking  stick  was 
tested  for  flexibility  drills  and  a  variety 
of  other  combat  functions.  War  Clubs 
were  used  to  enhance  shoulder  girdle 
flexibility,  coordination  and  speed. 
Inversion  boots  were  introduced  for 
total  body  decompression  and  mobili- 
zation. These  and  other  on-the-ground 


Rangers  use  walking  sticks  during  a  "part- 
ner stretch"  exercise.  The  event  was  part 
of  the  month-long  field  test  of  new  combat 
physical  fitness  training  ideas  undertaken 
at  Fort  Benning. 

activities  were  then  linked  to  com- 
batives  and  climbing. 

"The  doctrine  team  has  developed 
some  very  powerful  training  concepts," 
said  Cellucci.  "We  wanted  to  see  how 
easily  the  rangers  could  learn  and  teach 
them.  They  exceeded  our  expectations 
and  helped  us  fine-tune  the  doctrine." 

"We  have  over  a  century  of  modern 
U.S.  Army  PRT  history  to  guide  us," 
said  VanCamp.  "Yesterday's  PRT  has 
much  to  offer  the  future,  and  rangers 
have  demonstrated  that  today's  soldier 
is  capable  of  meeting  the  standard." 

For  more  information  concerning 
Army  PRT,  visit  the  USAPFS  website 
at  www-benning.army.mil/usapfs.  □ 


Retired  Gurkha  soldier  Dr.  Maung  Gyi  leads  rangers  in  knife  practice.  War  clubs  and 
walking  sticks  also  came  into  play  during  the  field  test. 
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r"~     I  HEY  are  just  words,  but 
I  they  carry  a  powerful 
message:  "This  flag  is 
presented  on  behalf  of  a 
grateful  nation  as  an 
expression  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  honorable 
and  faithful  service 
rendered  by  your  loved  one." 

Spoken  when  presenting  the  United 
States  flag  to  a  family  member  of  a 
deceased  service  member,  retiree  or 
veteran,  these  words  come  near  the 
conclusion  of  what  most  service 
members  consider  the  most  revered 
ceremony  conducted  by  the  armed 
services  —  the  military  funeral. 

The  military  funeral  is  a  nation's 
ultimate  tribute  and  a  sad  but  honored 
ceremony  performed  by  units  through- 
out the  Army. 

The  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
Headquarters  Company  Combined 
Arms  Center  funeral  detail  conducts 
ceremonies  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  37 
counties  across  northeast  Kansas  and 
northwest  Missouri.  It's  a  wide 
jurisdiction  that  demands  time  and 
commitment  from  soldiers. 

According  to  MSG  Alexander 
Fritz,  CAC's  funeral  detail  performed 
more  than  200  ceremonies  in  1998. 

Fritz,  former  NCOIC  of  the 
Adjutant  General's  office  of  which 
Fort  Leavenworth's  Casualty  Branch  is 
a  part,  said  serving  on  a  funeral  detail, 
though  time-consuming,  may  be  the 
best  job  a  soldier  could  ever  have. 

"Being  part  of  a  funeral  team  does 
take  commitment,"  he  said.  "But  of  all 
the  taskings  that  are  available  for 
soldiers  to  excel  at,  this  is  the  one  that 
truly  provides  the  most  personal 
reward." 

The  detail  gives  young  soldiers  an 
opportunity  to  go  through  a  ritual  of 
life  they  possibly  have  not  experienced 
before,  he  said,  and  to  hear  of  the 

SPC  Christopher  J.  Dunphy  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  Fort 
Leavenworth  Lamp. 


Members  of  Fort  Leavenworth's  Com- 
bined Arms  Center  funeral  detail  fire  a 
salute  during  a  recent  ceremony. 

exploits  and  experiences  of  the  genera- 
tions before  them. 

"Most  of  the  deceased  are  from  an 
older  generation,"  Fritz  said.  "Being 
part  of  the  funeral,  listening  to  the 
service  or  to  the  family  members, 
gives  soldiers  an  idea  of  the  sacrifices 
those  men  and  women  made  prior  to 
this  point  in  life.  This  is  the  detail  that 
causes  the  soldier  to  reflect." 

Although  assignment  to  the  funeral 
detail  at  Fort  Leavenworth  lasts  at  least 
three  months,  soldiers  often  extend 
their  commitments,  Fritz  said. 

"One  soldier  asked  to  stay  on  the 
detail  for  a  year,"  he  said.  "She  worked 
her  regular  job  and  continued  with  the 
funeral  detail  because  she  was  getting 
that  much  out  of  it. 

"When  you  consider  what  these 
soldiers  go  through  —  standing  in  cold 
or  in  sweltering  heat  in  their  class  As 
—  and  then  wanting  to  extend  that 
experience,  then  you  know  that  there's 
something  they  gain  from  this  detail. 
That's  what  duty,  honor  and  country  is 
all  about.  It's  an  experience  where 
soldiers  can  feel  something  bigger  than 
themselves." 

SSG  William  Dickson,  former 
NCOIC  for  funeral  detail  Team  A, 
agreed,  saying  he'd  like  to  see  every 
soldier  have  the  opportunity  to  be  on  a 
funeral  team. 

"Each  funeral  we've  performed  has 
affected  in  some  way  every  soldier 


who  has  participated.  Some  may  start 
out  thinking  it's  just  another  detail  you 
have  to  do,  but  that  changes  when 
you're  there  and  you  begin  to  hear 
about  what  these  people  have  done." 

Dickson  remembers  one  experience 
especially. 

"There  was  one  funeral  where 
afterwards  the  vet's  daughter  came  up 
to  thank  us,  and  then  the  vet's  friend 
arrived  and  began  to  tell  us  about  the 
man  —  a  veteran  of  three  wars, 
including  Vietnam,  where  he  was 
actually  buried  alive  as  a  POW. 
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Story  by 

SPC  Christopher  J.  Dunphy 


Hearing  that,  how  could  I  complain 
about  a  little  extra  duty?" 

Dickson  admits  some  soldiers  do 
have  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  funeral 
detail.  He  said  dealing  with  death  can 
be  stressful,  especially  for  young 
soldiers  who  aren't  ready  to  face  their 
own  mortality. 

"The  experience  does  change  you," 
he  said.  "Especially  when  you're 
burying  someone  who  was  on  active 
duty  and  closer  to  your  own  age.  It 
makes  you  stop  and  think,  'Hey,  this 
could  be  me.'" 

May  2000 


The  flag-draped  casket  is  one  way  in 
which  the  nation  honors  its  deceased 
service  members  during  a  military  funeral. 


He  said  another  difficulty  involves 
the  emotional  level  and  the  funeral 
detail  members'  responsibility  to 
always  maintain  soldierly  bearing. 

"It  takes  a  level  of  restraint  to  do 
this  job  sometimes,  because  of  the 
feelings  involved,"  he  said.  "Since  my 
job  has  involved  presenting  the  flag  to 
the  deceased's  family,  I've  had  to  look 
into  their  faces.  And  I  tell  you  it's  not 


"I've  been  in  the  Army  16 
years,  and  I've  had  my  share 
oftaskings.  This  by  far  has 
been  the  most  rewarding. " 


always  easy  keeping  your  emotions 
intact  while  doing  a  presentation 
paying  respect  to  fallen  comrades  for 
their  service  to  their  country." 

It  can  be  an  emotionally  charged 
event,  but  an  experience  Dickson  is 
glad  not  to  have  missed. 

"Sometimes,  when  I  would  tell 
people  I  was  on  the  funeral  team,  they 
would  say,  'Oh,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that." 
But  for  me,  it  was  a  very  meaningful 
experience,"  he  said.  "I've  been  in  the 
Army  16  years,  and  I've  had  my  share 
of  taskings.  This  by  far  has  been  the 
most  rewarding." 

He  said  the  greatest  reward  has 
been  in  the  responses  received  from  the 
deceased's  family. 

"The  families  I've  seen  seem  very 
appreciative  of  the  honors  we've 
given,"  he  said.  "At  times  I've  heard 
words  to  the  effect  that  the  deceased 
'deserved  this.' 
"And  I  don't 
think  that's  a 
selfish  state- 
ment. It's  just 
something  they 
felt  he  or  she 
was  due,  and 
were  very 
comforted  that 
it  was  given. 
That's  what 
makes  it  all 
worthwhile  and 
I'm  just  glad 
that  I  could  be 
a  part  of  it."    □ 

One  challenge  for  funeral  detail  soldiers  is 
learning  to  maintain  a  soldierly  bearing  dur- 
ing often  very  emotional  services. 
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GEN  Jack  Keane  leads  soldiers  through  a  motivational  set  of  post-run  push-ups. 


Story  ty  SS6  Jofsn  Itanu 
Photos  by  E  T.  Eyra 


EING  a  soldier  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon  is  different  from 
being  a  soldier  in  other  parts  of 
the  Army,  and  one  of  the  ways  it 
differs  is  physical-fitness  training. 

Pentagon  soldiers  are  still  respon- 
sible for  taking  and  passing  the  Army 
Physical  Fitness  test  twice  a  year.  But 
they  don't  generally  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  physical  fitness  training  at 
the  company  or  battalion  level.  Most 
of  the  time  they  train  individually  or  as 
a  section. 

While  this  gets  the  job  done,  the 
esprit  de  corps  and  camaraderie  built 

F.T.  Eyre  is  a  photographer  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 


by  the  rhythm  of  hundreds  of  feet 
hitting  the  ground  in  unison  and 
hundreds  of  voices  singing  cadence  is 
missing.  It  was  missing,  anyway,  until 
GEN  Jack  Keane  took  over  as  the 
Army's  vice  chief  of  staff. 

Keane,  former  commander  of 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  knows  the 
value  of  a  good  unit  run.  That's  why 
he  instituted  a  quarterly  four-mile  run 
through  Fort  Myer.  Va.,  and  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Hundreds  of  soldiers  and  dozens  of 
Army  civilians  assigned  to  Headquar- 
ters. Department  of  the  Army,  turned 
out  for  the  runs.  The  first  run  was  held 
in  October  and  the  second  in  early 


February.  The  third  is  scheduled  for 
sometime  this  month. 

"When  we  get  together  like  this, 
we  remind  ourselves  that  we're  doing 
something  special,"  Keane  told  the 
assembled  crowd  after  the  first  run. 
"We  remember  that  we're  here  to 
support  those  soldiers  who  are  serving 
all  over  the  world,  from  Korea  to  the 
Balkans." 

During  the  February  run  snow 
began  to  fall  in  thick  flakes  as  the 
formation  moved  into  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  The  formation  ran 
without  singing  cadence,  out  of  respect 
for  those  buried  there.  The  scene  took 
on  a  surreal,  magical  quality  as  the 
snow  muffled  the  rhythmic  sounds  of 
the  runners'  footsteps. 

"This  run  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  laid  to  rest  in 
Arlington,"  Keane  said.  "I'm  sure  that, 
if  they  could  have  seen  you,  they 
would  have  been  pleased." 

SPC  Craig  Amundson,  an  illustra- 
tor assigned  to  the  Pentagon,  said  that 
he,  too,  felt  the  magic  of  the  moment. 

"It  was  really  beautiful,  with  the 
sun  just  coming  up  and  the  snow 
coming  down,"  Amundson  said. 
"Running  through  the  cemetery  is  a 
real  honor.  I  feel  it  gives  us  a  chance    » 
to  pay  our  respects  to  those  who  came  e' 
before  us."  n  ; 


(Below)  Soldiers  assigned  to  Army  head-  ° 

quarters  run  through  Arlington  Cemetary,  f 

paying  respects  to  those  who  went  be-  -i 

fore  them.  - 
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Soldiers  of  the  7th  Division  cheer  atop  Okinawa's  Hill  89 
after  the  official  flag  raising  that  followed  the  Americans' 
capture  of  the  Japanese  position.  The  sign  reads  "Within 
this  hill  is  sealed  the  command  post  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Ushijima  of  the  Japanese  Army  where,  surrounded 
by  his  senior  officers,  he  made  his  final  stand.  This  hill 
was  seized  by  troops  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  on  21 
June  1945,  thus  ending  the  Battle  of  Okinawa." 


Portraits  of  Patriotism 

"Kajon-Ni,  Korea,  December  1952" 

AT  the  dawn  of  the  20th  century,  America  continued  its  long  tradition  of  maintaining  a  small  standing 
Army  buttressed  by  state-controlled  militias.  The  Army  had  no  formal  capability  to  augment  its 
regular  force  with  a  large  pool  of  reserves  reliant  on  the  national  government  for  their  funding, 
inspections  and  training  standards.  In  1908,  all  that  changed  with  legislation  creating  a  modest  Reserve 
medical  corps  of  1 16  Army  contract  physicians.  Since  then,  the  Army  Reserve  has  grown  to  more  than  3,000 
units  and  250,000  Individual  Ready  Reservists,  and  its  soldiers  have  served  through  two  world  wars,  several 
police  actions,  and  various  low-intensity  conflicts  and  peace  enforcement  and  humanitarian  missions. 
During  the  Korean  War,  240,500  Reserve  soldiers  were  called  to  active  duty.  As  depicted  in  Don 
Spaulding's  painting  of  Battery  C,  780th  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  Reserve  battalions  often  served  as 
homogeneous  units  attached  to  active-duty  forces.  Many  individual  Reservists  served  alongside  active-duty 
and  National  Guard  soldiers,  providing  specialized  skills  and  support.  Since  then,  the  Reserve  has  provided 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  to  operations  in  such  places  as  Vietnam,  Panama,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Somalia,  Rwanda.  Bosnia  and  Kosovo.  Specialties  they  provide  include  military  police,  civil  affairs,  avia- 
tion, engineering,  chemical,  postal,  medical,  finance,  psychological  operations  and  more. 

MG  Leonard  Wood  could  have  been  describing  today's  Reserve  when  he  observed  in  1916  that,  "Behind 
the  regular  Army  must  always  stand  the  great  reserve  Army  ...  so  trained  as  to  be  promptly  available  for 
military  service  if  needed,  but  following  their  normal  occupations  in  time  of  peace."  —  CPT  Patrick  Swan 
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4  Spirit  of  America 

Traditional  camp  shows  live  on 
in  a  spectacular  salute  to  the 
Army,  on  stage  this  month  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

14  Reaching  the  Army  Vision 

Military  officials  and  industry 
representatives  gathered  at  the 
Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army's  Winter  Symposium  to 
discuss  the  Army's  future. 

Technologies  for  the 
Future 

Form-fitting,  Spiderman-like 
combat  uniforms  and  high-tech 
robots  are  among  the  develop- 
ing technologies  that  may  one 
day  join  the  Army. 

24  Happy  Birthday,  Army 

This  month's  centerfold  honors 
the  Army  on  its  225th  birthday. 


26  Freedom's  Flag 

Thanks  to  one  man's  courage, 
Allied  troops  in  a  German  POW 
camp  welcomed  their  liberators 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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When  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
employee  Kevin  Weber  set  out  to 
drive  from  Tulsa  to  Fort  Sill,  he 
didn't  know  he'd  have  to  face  a 
killer  tornado. 

44  Honoring  the  509th 

Soldiers  of  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center's  opposing  force,) 
the  1st  Bn.,  509th  Inf.,  traveled  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  to 
honor  those  who  served  in  the 
unit  during  World  War  II. 

46  Farewell,  SMA  Hall 

As  he  nears  the  end  of  a  long  and 
distinguished  career,  SMA 
Robert  E.  Hall  can  look  back  on  a 
job  well  done. 


30  Building  BCTs 


The  Army's  first  two  interim 
brigade  combat  teams  are  now 
under  construction  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash. 

40  Go  Green-to-Gold 

The  Army's  Green-to-Gold 
program  helps  retain  the  best 
enlisted  soldiers  by  offering  them 
a  chance  to  become  officers. 
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Front  cover: 

In  honor  of  the 
Army's  birthday, 
Paul  Henry  Crank 
has  created  an 
image  that  honors 
all  who've  served 
over  the  past  225 
years. 
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From  the  Editor 

PAUL  Henry  Crank's  illustra- 
tion on  our  wrap-around  cover 
this  month  commemorates  an 
important  day  in  our  history. 
June  14,  1775,  marked  the 
birth  of  the  American  Army. 
An  army  that  would  over  two 
centuries  promote  and  pro- 
tect freedom  throughout  the 
world,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace.  This  month  we  cel- 
ebrate the  225th  birthday  of 
the  Army  of  Lexington  and 
Yorktown;  of  Chapultepec, 
Manassas  and  Gettysburg;  of 
San  Juan,  St.  Mihiel  and 
Meuse-Argonne;  of  Kaserine, 
Normandy  and  Bastogne;  of 
Porkchop  Hill,  Khe  Sanh  and 
Hue;  of  73  Easting  and 
Mogadishu.  That  Army  stands 
today  as  the  best  army  on  the 
planet,  largely  because  of  the 
people  who  serve. 

We  also  want  to  keep  you 
focused  on  the  future.  In  that 
effort  we  offer  continuing 
coverage  of  the  Army's  trans- 
formation process  in  a  series 
of  articles  by  Heike  Hasen- 
auer  beginning  on  page  14. 

And  finally,  we  at  Soldiers 
want  to  acknowledge  the 
work  of  photographer  Kim- 
berly  Garrett,  who  has  taken 
photos  of  some  of  the  great 
paintings  being  featured  this 
year  in  our  back-cover  series, 
"Portraits  of  Patriotism." 


rill  Sergeants 


I  WOULD  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment about  the  April  2000  Brief- 
ings article  "Army  Seeks  Drill 
Sergeant  Volunteers." 

The  article  said:  "A  drill 
sergeant's  chances  for  promo- 
tion are  better  than  for  NCOs 
without  drill  sergeant  experi- 
ence." In  the  last  paragraph  the 
article  provides  a  statistic  say- 
ing that  of  the  1 , 1 78  command 
sergeants  major,  532  are  former 
drill  sergeants. 

A  quick  calculation  shows 
that  fewer  than  half  (45  percent) 
of  the  current  command  ser- 
geants major  have  drill-ser- 
geant experience.  It  appears  to 
me  that  an  NCO  has  a  better 
chance  (55  percent)  of  making 
command  sergeant  major  with- 
out drill  sergeant  experience. 
The  last  sentence  states  that  of 
the  14  corps  and  division  com- 
mand sergeants  major,  1 0  have 
drill-sergeant  experience.  Of 
those  14  command  sergeants 
major,  how  many  came  up 
through  the  ranks  in  non-com- 
bat arms  MOSs?  Without  know- 
ing any  of  them,  I  would  say  it  is 
probably  zero. 

I  believe  the  statement  mis- 
leads combat  support  and  com- 
bat service  support  NCOs  by 
implying  that  if  they  become  drill 
sergeants  they  have  a  chance 
to  one  day  hold  a  corps  or  divi- 
sion command  sergeant  major 
position  when,  in  reality,  I  don't 
believe  they  have  any  chance. 
David  Harris 
via  e-mail 

Thanks  for  Memories 

THANK  you  for  the  excellent 
April  article  about  the 
Kaiserslautern  Middle  School 
and  my  old  student,  SSG  Mark 
Botwinick. 

Could  you  please  forward 
to  me,  in  electrons,  a  copy  of 
the  April  cover  and  the  Focus 


Certified  Firefighters 


AS  a  51 M  (Firefighter)  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  I  am  disturbed  to  see  sol- 
diers of  other  MOSs  performing 
firefighting  tasks  as  reflected  in 
your  April  article,  "Afire  in  Oki- 
nawa." Petroleum  distribution 
units  are  not  authorized  51 M 
positions.  According  to  Army 
doctrine  (FM  5-415)  each  pe- 
troleum supply  company  and  pipeline/terminal 
company  will  be  allocated  one  engineerfirefighting  unit  which 
is  trained  to  perform  all  types  of  firefighting,  including  crash 
rescue. 

All  military  firefighters  (51 M)  are  required  to  be  Depart- 
ment of  Defense-certified  in  accordance  with  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  standards.  These  standards  pre- 
scribe precisely  what  each  firefighter  must  be  able  to  do. 
The  presence  of  military  firefighting  detachments  in  the- 
aters of  operation  is  not  commonly  known  or  understood, 
but  we  must  ensure  that  we  utilize  the  correct  MOS-trained 
personnel  in  deployments  and  exercises. 

SFC  Leroy  Ward 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 


on  People  story,  with  picture, 
from  page  28?  I  would  like  to 
forward  it  through  DODDS 
channels(the  Army  Reserve 
covered  the  story,  not  DODDS). 

By  the  way,  the  Army  Re- 
serve Command  that  covered 
the  story  was  the  7th,  not  the 
77th,  Army  Reserve  Command. 
It  is  located  in  Schwetzingen, 
Germany,  and  its  PAO  is  MAJ 
Burt  Masters. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind 
consideration  and  help. 

Dr.  Holt.  D.  Theis 
via  e-mail 

Taxpayer  Money 

IN  your  April  "Focus  on  People" 
section  you  featured  a  money- 
saving  initiative  pioneered  by 
William  D.  Evans  of  Tobyhana 
Army  Depot.  In  the  text  of  the 
article  you  said  the  proposal  is 
"expected  to  save  the  Army  sev- 
eral million  dollars..."  and  the 
caption  under  the  associated 


photo  says  "saved  the  govern- 
ment millions." 

It  may  seem  like  a  small 
point,  but  there  is  no  such  thing 
as"government"oreven"Army" 
money.  There  is  only  taxpayer 
money.  We  taxpayers  entrust 
our  hard-earned  dollars  to  the 
custody  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  hopes  that  it  will  be  used 
wisely.  Those  of  us  whose  sal- 
ary is  paid  by  the  taxpayer  are 
doubly  obligated  to  make  sure 
that  each  dollar  is  spent  care- 
fully and  wisely.  As  a  taxpayer, 
my  hat  is  off  to  Mr.  Evans  for 
saving  some  of  the  dollars  taken 
from  us  every  month.  As  a 
means  of  reminding  us  that  tax- 
payer money  is  always  ours,  no 
matter  who's  spending  it,  I  rec- 
ommend you  drop  the  terms 
"government  money"  and  "Army 
money."  The  term  "taxpayer 
money"  reminds  us  all  whose 
money  it  really  is. 

MAJ  Kris  Pettigrew 
Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Soldiers 


Leery  of  Credit  Card        Poster  Ping 


AS  a  Reserve  officer  I  often 
travel  for  military  training 
around  the  country.  When  the 
new  travel  card  policy  was  first 
announced  (April  "Briefings"),  I 
was  leery.  Now  I'm  opposed. 

Though  DFAS  has  "prom- 
ised" that  travel  reimbursement 
will  be  "timely ,"  they  have  wisely 
provided  for  the  possibility  that 
they  "might"  sometimes  be  late. 
Therefore,  DFAS  has  gener- 
ously offered  to  pay  late  fees.  I 
wonder,  however,  how  the  fed- 
eral government  intends  to  re- 
pair soldiers'  credit  reports? 
When  soldiers  apply  for  car 
loans,  mortgages,  or  other 
credit,  credit  reports  will  only 
show  that  XYZ  account  was  late 
—  not  that  DFAS  was  slow  in 
processing  1351s.  I,  for  one, 
intend  to  capitalize  upon  the 
policy  loophole  and  pay  cash 
for  everything.  I'd  rather  carry 
$1 ,000  in  cash  than  $1 ,000  in 
dubious  government  "credit." 

1LT  Russell  Burgos,  USAR 
via  e-mail 

Cold  War  Certificate 

IN  September,  I  followed  a  link 
to  the  website  you  listed  for  Cold 
War  certificates  and,  as  a  dis- 
abled Army  veteran,  applied  for 
one.  I  have  not  yet  received  the 
certificate,  and  the  website  pre- 
viously given  fails  to  respond. 
Has  this  program  been  discon- 
tinued, or  has  the  volume  of 
requests  caused  a  delay  in  pro- 
cessing? By  the  way,  I  just  dis- 
covered that  the  website  has 
been  changed  to  http:// 
coldwar.army.mil  for  the  cer- 
tificates authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Walter  Johnson 
via  e-mail 

A  VISIT  to  the  site  you  gave 
confirmed  the  delay  in  process- 
ing requests. 
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THE  January  uniform  poster 
shows  a  female  officer  with  a 
uniform  deficiency.  AR  670-1, 
chapter  28-1 7,  paragraph  b(1 ), 
states:  "When  badges  from 
groups  1  to  3  are  worn  with 
badges  from  groups  4  and  5, 
the  badges  from  groups  4  and  5 
will  be  worn  side  by  side  below 
the  ribbons  or  on  the  pocket  flap 
in  order  of  group  precedence 
from  the  wearer's  right  to  left." 
NCOs  at  AMEDD  BNCOC 
via  e-mail 


THANK  you  for  the  correction. 
Meantime,  MSG  Kittie  L. 
Messman,  Army  uniform  policy 
proponent,  reminds  that  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  awards 
and  criteria  can  be  found  on  the 
Internet  at  www-perscom.  Cytrg  QnrjjpC 
army.mil/tagd/awards/  ^ 

index.htm  and  that  the  uniform 
website  is  www.odcsper. 
army.mil/default. 
asp?pagid=69f 


Infantry,  and  alumni  of  other 
units,  by  making  the  active  Army 
available  to  those  of  us  who  are 
inactive  or  retired. 

The  union  between  Sol- 
diers Online  for  current  events 
and  historical  websites  docu- 
menting unit  histories  should  be 
strengthened  and  improved. 

The  14th's  website, 
www.1-14th.com,  has  found 
one  article  describing  the  1/ 
14th's  efforts  at  Fort  Irwin  and 
another  dealing  with  3/1 4th  and 
"Urban  Combat."  Keeping  his- 
torical unit  websites  current  is 
difficult.  Soldiers  Online  helps 
make  that  difficulty  less  burden- 
some and  a  lot  more  of  a  plea- 
sure. Thanks  again. 

Robert  H.  Wilson  Jr. 
via  e-mail 


Appreciate  Website 

I  JUST  wanted  express  appre- 
ciation for  what  Soldiers  Online 

has  done  for  alumni  of  the  1 4th 


REQUEST  additional  copies 
each  month  of  Soldiers  (30 
copies  instead  of  1 8).  We  have 
recently  reorganized  and  our 
name  has  changed  from 
OPTEC  (Operational  Testing) 
to  ATEC  (U.S.  Army  Test  and 
Evaluation  Command). 

Judy  Laidig 
Alexandria,  Va. 


DISTRIBUTION  of  Soldiers  /.s 
handled  by  two  organizations, 
neither  of  which  is  part  of  the 
editorial  office.  For  unit  sub- 
scriptions, your  unit  pubs  dis- 
tribution-control person  must 
change  your  initial  distribution 
requirement  with  the  Army's 
Distribution  Operations  Facil- 
ity in  St.  Louis.  Your  PDO  per- 
son can  access  that  agency's 
website  by  going  to  Soldiers 
Online  and  clicking  on  "Order- 
ing Soldiers" and  then  clicking 
on  U.S.  Army  Publishing 
Agency.  For  individual  sub- 
scriptions you  can  go  to  the 
same  website  and  click  on 
"GPO  Form. "  That  will  give  you 
the  form  required  to  order  a 
paid  subscription  through  the 
GPO's  Superintendent  of 
Documents  office. 


Soldiers  is  for  soldiers  and  DA 
civilians.  We  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words  —  a  post 
card  will  do  —  and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire 
and  may  condense  your  views  be- 
cause of  space.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one,  but  we'll  use 
representative  views.  Write  to: 
Feedback,  Soldiers,  9325  Gun- 
ston  Road,  Ste.  S108,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  VA  22060-5581,  or  e-mail: 
soldiers@belvoir.army.mil. 
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/  AMP  shows  have  a 
long  history.  Musi- 


cal entertainments 
for  American  soldiers  have 
been  around  since  a  fife-and- 
drum  detachment  played  for 
Ethan  Allan's  volunteers 
after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  a  full  month 
before  the  Continental  Army 
was  created. 


(Left)  Soldiers  of  the 
3rd  U.S.  Infantry  (The 
Old  Guard)  portray  a 
company  of  soldiers 
bound  for  their  port 
of  embarkation  and, 
ultimately,  for  World 
War  I  in  Europe. 


mca 


(Main  photo)  The  artillery  sections  of 
the  3rd  Cavalry  Regiment  practice  ma- 
neuvers with  caisson  and  gun  carriages 
on  Fort  Myer's  drill  field,  circa  1930. 
They  were  the  finale  of  the  post's  Fri- 
day-afternoon shows  where,  in  the  con- 
fines of  the  Riding  Hall,  they  wheeled 
their  teams  about,  ending  with  salvos 
of  blanks  from  their  artillery. 


June  2000 


Scenes  from  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  during  the  days  of 
the  Friday  Frolics  and 
the  Society  Circus: 

(Top)  Elaborate  braids 
and  plumed  headgear 
mark  the  European 
hussar-style  uniforms 
of  the  riders  of  the  six- 
horse  teams  of  grays 
pulling  caissons  out- 
side present-day  Con- 
my  Hall. 

(Center)  PVT  Sakleben, 
whose  first  name  is  lost 
in  time,  practices  for  a 
1 940  show  at  the  South 
Gymnasium,  which  was 
built  in  1934- 1935  after 
the  old  Riding  Hall 
burned  down. 

(Bottom)  Soldiers  of 
Troop  F,  3rd  U.S.  Cav- 
alry, enhance  their 
Mongol  attire  with  a 
yoked  pair  of  oxen.  The 
shows  the  soldiers  did 
in  Fort  Myer's  Riding 
Hall  seated  1,800  — far 
too  few  for  the  demand. 
This  year's  Spirit  of 
America  shows  will 
seat  15,000  at  each  of 
the  six  performances, 
June  14  to  18. 


But  when  you  start  talking  about 
military  pageantry  —  retreats,  tattoos, 
parades  —  one  major  Army  command 
knows  that  it  carries  its  flag  farther  and 
higher  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  world:  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
District  of  Washington. 

MDW,  which  has  ceremonial 
excellence  as  one  of  its  core  missions, 
has  created  a  special  extravaganza  this 
year  to  honor  the  Army  on  its  225th 
birthday.  "Spirit  of  America  —  A 
Soldier's  Journal"  is  a  blend  of  music, 
history  and  showmanship  that  cel- 
ebrates the  role  of  the  Army  in  the 
nation's  life. 

While  Spirit  of  America  has  long 
been  a  Washington  tradition,  it  has  not 
been  presented  since  1996.  Now  it  can 
be  seen  from  June  14  to  18  at  the  MCI 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

MDW's  ceremonial  mission  itself 
has  historical  roots,  according  to  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  historian  Kim  Holien.  The 
task  was  picked  up  from  the  units  that 
garrisoned  Washington  before  World 
War  II,  the  war  during  which  MDW 
was  created.  Entertainment  by  and  for 
soldiers  in  the  war  years  was  directed 
overseas,  closer  to  the  action,  where  it 
was  needed  most. 

Between  the  world  wars,  elements 
of  the  3rd  Cavalry  Regiment  conducted 
periodic  military  shows  at  Fort  Myer 
during  the  winter,  capping  them  with  a 
Society  Circus  that  drew  participation 
from  the  Washington  community. 

The  3rd  Armored  Cav.  Regt.  is  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  but  the 
shows  put  on  by  "The  Brave  Rifles" 
drew  the  same  acclaim  given  to 
performances  of  the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry 
(The  Old  Guard)  today.  Interestingly, 
both  units  earned  their  names  through 


Soldiers 


(Left)  SGT  William  Stevenson  establishes  the  concept  of  the  1 996  Spirit 
of  America  show  at  US  Air  Arena  in  Landover,  Md . ,  as  being  "A  Soldier's 
Journal."  The  desk  bearing  the  journal  is  like  that  used  in  GEN  Ulysses 
S.  Grant's  acceptance  of  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  at 
Appomattox,  Va. 

(Right)  The  U.S.  Army  Drill  Team  makes  a  smoke-filled  entrance. 
Performances  by  the  silent  drill  team  hush  audiences  as  they  strain 
to  hear  the  cadence  of  the  maneuvers. 

(Below)  Company  A,  3rd  U.S.  Infantry,  the  commander-in-chief's  guard, 
rushes  the  audience  in  a  mock  bayonet  attack.  The  uniforms  are  worn 
at  military  ceremonies  throughout  the  year. 


distinctive  service  in  The  Mexican 
War  of  1 846. 

Also  conducting  Washington 
ceremonies  before  World  War  II  was 
the  1 6th  Inf.  Brigade  from  Fort  Hunt, 
Va..  down-river  from  Fort  Myer.  Less 
used  was  the  10th  Cav.  Regt.,  a 
predominantly  black  unit  that,  like  the 
3rd.  had  served  "out  west"  in  Indian 
campaigns  and  was  scattered  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  after  World  War  I. 

Life  in  the  10th  Cav.,  now  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  was  not  glamorous  in 
those  days,  although  the  "Buffalo 
Soldiers"  did  ride  in  presidential 
I  inauguration  parades. 


The  passing  of  the  horse  cavalry 
from  the  scene  has  changed  the  sort  of 
shows  the  Army  puts  on  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Although  horses  are  still  a  part  of 
the  pageantry,  the  Fort  Myer  Riding 
Hall  once  boasted  all-horse  shows  put 
on  before  audiences  of  1 ,800  soldiers 
and  civilians  who  filled  the  two  tiers  of 
the  balcony.  Polo  games  were  held  on 
the  field  where  general  officer  retire- 
ment ceremonies  now  take  place. 

GEN  Lucian  K.  Truscott  Jr. 
described  some  of  the  performances  in 
his  book  "The  Twilight  of  the  U.S. 
Cavalry."  The  Machine-Gun  Troop 


special i/.ed  in  acrobatics  on  horseback 
—  "monkey  drill"  —  and  concluded 
with  a  drill  with  packhorses  where 
soldiers  went  into  action,  firing  their 
weapons. 

Troop  E  developed  a  musical  ride, 
with  24  riders,  that  involved  many 
intricate  movements  and  was  some- 
times capped  with  "trios  of  riders 
crossing  through  the  square  pen  jump 
in  the  center  of  the  hall  from  each  of 
the  four  directions  in  a  perfectly  timed 
and  coordinated  movement." 

Troop  F  specialized  in  rough- 
riding,  usually  costumed  in  western 
dress,  although  a  squad  of  1 6  men  rode 
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June  2000 


(Top)  The  Old  Guard  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  drum  section  explodes 
with  sound  during  a  performance  set  at  Spirit  of  America. 

(Above)  Besides  a  mounted  band,  the  cavalry  had  the  services  of 
this  musical  cowboy.  His  partner  carried  a  more  familiar  tool  of  the 
soldier,  a  rifle. 
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"Cossack,"  standing  in  their  saddles  or  picking  up 
handkerchiefs  from  the  floor  with  their  teeth  as  they 
galloped  by,  "all  at  breakneck  speed." 

The  artillery  batteries  worked  a  drill  with  four 
gun  carriages  and  caissons  that  was  the  finale  of  the 
show.  The  circling  ended  with  the  guns  going  into 
action  with  salvos  of  blanks,  filling  the  hall  with 
"sound,  smoke,  and  the  smell  of  powder." 

The  annual  Society  Circus  involved  selection  of 
theme  and  devising  roles  for  debutantes,  Boy  Scouts 
and  others  outside  of  the  regiment.  One  show, 
related  by  Truscott,  portrayed  the  city  of  Technoc- 
racy in  the  year  2933  and  the  musings  of  the  dictator 
Technor  and  his  underling  Machnor,  pining  for  days 
when  "men  were  men,  ladies  were  beautiful,  and 
they  all  rode  horses."  The  show  then  evolved  as  a 
dream  of  the  pageantry  of  yore. 

The  shows  were  so  important  that  when  the 
Riding  Hall  burned  to  the  ground  in  February  1934, 
money  was  found  to  have  a  new  hall  —  the  present 
Conmy  Hall  —  rebuilt  within  a  year.  The  first  show 
staged  there  was  "The  History  of  the  United  States 
Army." 

Truscott  observed  that  as  the  mounted  regimenta 
band  played  music  of  the  period,  "groups  of  soldiers 
were  presented  armed,  equipped  and  uniformed  as 
were  their  predecessors  in  1776,  1812,  1846,  1861, 
during  the  Indian  Wars,  1898  and  1918.  The  final 
group  to  enter  the  hall  showed  the  highly  trained 
technicians  who  are  the  soldiers  of  today  with  their 
radios,  automatic  weapons  and  scout  cars.  The  music 
of  this  modern  group  was  appropriately,  'There's 
Something  about  a  Soldier.'" 

When  war  again  broke  out,  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  created  shows  like  these  went  to 
fronts  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  that  had  no  use  for 
horse  cavalry.  Yet  the  arenas  of  ceremonial  drill  may 
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Streaking  north  over  the 
rugged  territory  of  Korea, 
these  USAF  F-86  "Sabre"  jets 
of  the  51st  Fighter  Interceptor 
Wing  stay  alert  for  Communist 
MiG-15s. 


American  and  ROK  troops  near  Taejon.  The 
Browning  Automatic  Rifle,  .30  caliber 
M1919A2,  is  a  gas-operated,  magazine-fed, 
automatic  light  infantry  weapon. 


Date  Action 


June  27 


North  Korea  invades  South  Korea  with  135,000  men,  initiating  the 
Korean  War. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  deploys  the  7th  Fleet  to  waters  off  Taiwan 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflict  in  Korea  to  other  Far  East 
waters. 


June  27    First  air  victory  of  the  war.  A  68th  All-Weather  Squadron  F-82  shoots 
down  a  North  Korean  Yak  fighter.  Two  more  enemy  planes  are 
destroyed  in  this  air  battle. 

June  29    Fifth  Air  Force's  3rd  Bombardment  Group  sends  18  B-26  Invader  light 
bombers  against  Heijo  Airfield  near  the  North  Korean  capital  of 
Pyongyang:  25  enemy  aircraft  are  destroyed  on  the  ground;  one  Yak 
fighter  is  shot  down. 

July  1  First  U.S.  infantry  unit  arrives  in  Korea:  1st  Battalion,  21st  Infantry 
Regiment,  24th  Infantry  Division.  Along  with  Battery  A  of  the  52nd 
Field  Artillery  Battalion,  it  comprises  Task  Force  Smith. 

July  2  Off  Chumunjin,  on  Korea's  east  coast,  the  USS  Juneau  helps  destroy 
three  of  four  attacking  North  Korean  torpedo  boats. 

July  5  Battle  of  Osan.  First  U.S.  ground  action  of  the  war:  Task  Force  Smith 
(406  infantrymen  and  134  artillerymen)  engages  and  delays  advancing 
North  Korean  People's  Army  (NKPA)  units. 

July  6  Fifty-seven  Army  nurses  arrive  in  Pusan,  Korea.  They  helped  establish 
a  hospital  for  the  wounded.  Two  days  later,  on  July  8,  twelve  Army 
nurses  moved  forward  with  a  mobile  Army  surgical  hospital  (MASH) 
to  Taejon. 
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Streaking  north  over  the 
rugged  territory  of  Korea, 
these  USAF  F-86  "Sabre"  jets 
of  the  51st  Fighter  Interceptor 
Wing  stay  alert  for  Communist 
MiG-15s. 


American  and  ROK  troops  near  Taejon.  The 
Browning  Automatic  Rifle,  .30  caliber 
M1919A2,  is  a  gas-operated,  magazine-fed, 
automatic  light  infantry  weapon. 


Date  Action 


June  25    North  Korea  invades  South  Korea  with  135,000  men,  initiating  the 
Korean  War. 

June  27    President  Harry  S.  Truman  deploys  the  7th  Fleet  to  waters  off  Taiwan 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflict  in  Korea  to  other  Far  East 
waters. 

June  27    First  air  victory  of  the  war.  A  68th  All-Weather  Squadron  F-82  shoots 
down  a  North  Korean  Yak  fighter.  Two  more  enemy  planes  are 
destroyed  in  this  air  battle. 

June  29    Fifth  Air  Force's  3rd  Bombardment  Group  sends  18  B-26  Invader  light 
bombers  against  Heijo  Airfield  near  the  North  Korean  capital  of 
Pyongyang:  25  enemy  aircraft  are  destroyed  on  the  ground;  one  Yak 
fighter  is  shot  down. 

July  1  First  U.S.  infantry  unit  arrives  in  Korea:  1st  Battalion,  21st  Infantry 
Regiment,  24th  Infantry  Division.  Along  with  Battery  A  of  the  52nd 
Field  Artillery  Battalion,  it  comprises  Task  Force  Smith. 

July  2  Off  Chumunjin,  on  Korea's  east  coast,  the  USS  Juneau  helps  destroy 
three  of  four  attacking  North  Korean  torpedo  boats. 

July  5  Battle  of  Osan.  First  U.S.  ground  action  of  the  war:  Task  Force  Smith 
(406  infantrymen  and  134  artillerymen)  engages  and  delays  advancing 
North  Korean  People's  Army  (NKPA)  units. 

July  6  Fifty-seven  Army  nurses  arrive  in  Pusan,  Korea.  They  helped  establish 
a  hospital  for  the  wounded.  Two  days  later,  on  July  8,  twelve  Army 
nurses  moved  forward  with  a  mobile  Army  surgical  hospital  (MASH) 
to  Taejon. 

Aug.  4-Sept.  16   84,478  U.S.  troops  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  Pusan  Perimeter 
including  the  U.S.  Army's  1st  Cavalry  Division,  2nd,  24th,  and  25th 
Infantry  Divisions,  and  the  1st  Provisional  Marine  Brigade. 

Sept.  15    Inchon  Landing  (Operation  CHR0MITE).  U.S.  and  allied  forces  land 
U.S.  Marines  and  U.S.  Army  troops  at  Inchon. 

Sept.  15-30    Inchon  Operation  and  Liberation  of  Seoul.  U.S.  and  allies  re-capture 
Seoul  on  Sept.  27  after  a  week  of  fighting. 

Sept.  16-27  Pusan  Perimeter  breakout.  Eighth  U.S.  Army  (EUSA)  breaks  out  of 
the  Pusan  Perimeter.  Four  U.S.  divisions  (1st  Cavalry  Division,  2nd, 
24th  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions)  participate. 

Oct.  20  War's  first  airborne  operation.  Seventy-one  C-1 19s  and  40  C-47s  of 
the  Far  East  Air  Force's  (FEAF)  Combat  Cargo  Command  drop  2,860 
paratroopers  of  the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team  (RCT) 
at  Sukch'on  and  Sunch'on  north  of  Pyongyang.  Only  one  trooper 
killed  and  36  injured  in  jump.  Paratroopers,  in  association  with 
ground  forces  driving  north,  kill  or  capture  about  6,000  North  Koreans 
during  this  operation. 

Oct.  25  Chinese  Communist  Forces  (CCF)  launch  their  first  phase  offensive 
of  the  Korean  War. 

Nov.  8    First  all-jet  combat  in  history.  An  F-80  Shooting  Star  of  the  51st 
Fighter  Interceptor  Wing  shoots  down  a  MiG-15  fighter  near  Sinuiju 
in  a  30-second  dogfight. 

Nov.  8-26    FEAF  B-29s  and  Navy  aircraft  attack  Yalu  River  bridges  in  attempt 
to  isolate  the  battlefield. 

Nov.  25-Dec.  15  CCF  Counteroffensive  in  North  Korea.  Seven  U.S.  divisions  participate 
(1st  Marine  Division,  U.S.  Army's  1st  Cavalry  Division,  2nd,  3rd,  7th, 
24th  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions). 

Nov.  27-Dec.  9  Battle  of  the  Changjin  (Chosin)  Reservoir.  The  encircled  1st  Marine 
Division  fights  its  way  southward  from  the  Chosin  Reservoir  to  the 
port  city  of  Hungnam. 

Dec.  24  Hungnam  Operation  is  complete— the  U.S.  Navy  evacuates  105,000 
U.S.  and  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  forces. 


Invasion  of  Inchon,  Korea.  Four  LSTs  unload  men 
and  equipment  on  the  beach.  Three  of  the  LSTs 
shown  are  LST-611,  LST-745  and  LST-715. 


Supplement  to 


Marines  of  the  5th  and  7th  Regiments, 
who  hurled  back  a  surprise  onslought  by 
three  Chinese  Communist  divisions,  hear 
that  they  are  about  to  withdraw. 


In  Commemotation  of  the  Kotean  War 


Feb. 16, 1951- 
July  27, 1953 


March  7- 
April 


March  23 


April  22-29 


May  17-22 


May  20- 
Sept.  20 


U.  S.  Marines  of  the  1st  Marine  Division 
Reconnaissance  Company  make  the  first 
helicopter  assault  on  Hill  812,  to  relieve  the  ROK 
8th  Division,  during  the  renewed  fighting  in  Korea. 


Third  Phase  CCF  Offensive:  500,000  enemy  troops  push  U.N.  forces 
50  miles  south  of  the  38th  Parallel  and  recapture  Seoul. 

Battle  of  the  Twin  Tunnels.  The  23rd  Infantry  Regiment  (2nd  Infantry 
Division),  French  Battalion  and  347th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
confront  several  CCF  regiments,  killing  at  least  1,300  Chinese. 

Battle  of  Chipyong-ni.  First  mass  assault  by  CCF:  18,000  troops. 
CCF  offensive  contained  by  23rd  Regiment  (2nd  Infantry  Division), 
French  Battalion,  1st  Ranger  Company,  37th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
and  Battery  B  of  the  82nd  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Battalion. 

Siege  of  Wonsan.  Task  Force  95  (U.N.  Blockade  and  Escort  Force) 
blockades  Wonsan  Harbor.  An  unprecedented  861 -day  naval 
operation— it  is  the  longest  effective  siege  of  a  port  in  U.S.  Navy 
history. 

Operation  RIPPER.  Drives  the  Communists  back  to  the  38th  Parallel 
and  retakes  Seoul.  Seven  U.S.  divisions  participate  (U.S.  Army's 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  2nd,  3rd,  7th,  24th,  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions, 
and  the  1st  Marine  Division.) 

Operation  TOMAHAWK.  One  hundred  twenty  C-1 19s  and  C-46s 
drop  3,437  paratroopers  of  the  187th  Regimental  Combat  Team  near 
Munsan-ni  in  second  largest  airborne  operation  of  the  war. 

War's  first  major  aerial  duel.  More  than  40  MiG-15s  attack  a  B-29 
formation,  shooting  down  two  bombers.  Eleven  of  the  MiGs  are 
destroyed,  seven  by  B-29  gunners. 

CCF  First  Spring  Offensive.  Largest  single  battle  of  the  Korean  War. 
CCF  launch  their  Spring  Offensive  with  250,000  men  in  27  divisions. 
Five  U.S.  Army  divisions  (2nd,  3rd,  7th,  24th,  25th)  participate. 

CCF  Second  Spring  Offensive.  Four  U.S.  divisions  (U.S.  Army's  2nd, 
3rd  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions,  and  the  1st  Marine  Division) 
participate. 

Operation  STRANGLE.  Massive  all-out  air  interdiction  campaign 
is  carried  out  by  FEAF,  TF  77  and  the  1st  Marine  Aircraft  Wing 
(MAW). 

Battle  for  the  Punchbowl  (vicinity  Hwach'on  Reservoir).  The  1st 
Marine  Division  encounters  heavy  North  Korean  resistance,  but 
succeeds  in  taking  its  objective. 

Battle  of  Bloody  Ridge  (Hill  983).  The  15th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
sets  a  record  by  firing  14,425  rounds  in  24  hours. 

Battle  of  Heartbreak  Ridge  (Hill  931).  The  2nd  Infantry  Division 
seizes  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

Operation  SUMMIT.  A  company  of  228  Marines  is  lifted  by  12 
Sikorsky  S-55s  in  the  first  helicopter  deployment  of  a  combat  unit. 

In  a  rare  air  battle  with  Communist  bombers,  31  Sabres  knock 
down  eight  Tu-2  bombers,  three  La-9  propeller-driven  fighters,  and 
one  MiG-15. 


Korean  War  truce  talks  began  July  10, 1951.  Although  the  talks 
started  slowly,  on  Nov.  27, 1951,  the  two  sides  agreed  on  the  38th 
Parallel  as  the  line  of  demarcation  and  almost  immediately  military 
operations  slowed  down.  When  Gen.  Mark  Clark  assumed 
command  of  U.N.  forces  in  Korea,  on  May  12, 1952,  he  was 
confronted  with  a  military  deadlock  on  the  front  lines,  stalled 
Armistice  negotiations,  and  a  violent  prisoner  of  war  situation  on 
the  island  of  Koje-do,  off  the  southern  coast  of  South  Korea.  Clark 
believed  that  the  Communists  only  understood  force  and  stepped 
up  military  pressure  on  the  enemy  to  break  the  stalemate  at 
Panmunjom. 


Seriously  wounded  soldier  of  the  116th 
Engineer  Battalion,  prior  to  his  operation  at 
the  121st  Evacuation  Hospital. 
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FU4  Corsairs  returning  from  a  combat 
mission  over  North  Korea  circle  the  USS 
Boxer  as  they  wait  for  planes  in  the  next 
strike  to  be  launched  from  her  flight  deck  ■ 
a  helicopter  hovers  above  the  ship. 


t.  June-Sept.  1950 
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Unexpectedly,  the  North  Korean  People's  Amy 
(NK PA)  supported  by  Soviet  made  T-34  tarts  invaded 
South  Korea  hi  force.  Finally,  South  Korean  and  U.S. 
forces  halted  the  advance  along  a  front  which  became 
known  as  the  Pusan  Perimeter. 
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With  the  U.N.  forces  pursuing  the  NKPA  and  fanning 
oat  across  the  expanding  front  to  North  Korea, 
the  CCF  launched  a  surprise  attack  with  almost 
360,000  men.  This  caused  the  tannest  retreat  la 
U.S.  military  history.  Again  Seoul  felt  to  the  enemy. 

4.  Jan.  1951-July  1953, 
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After  halting  the  CCF  advance,  the  u.N.  farces 
conducted  a  series  of  wsl  executed  attacks, 
recovering  Seoul.  Hostilities  eventually  ceased 
along  en  Armistice  line  located  near  the  38th  Par alel. 
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2.  Sept.-Nov,  1950 
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Medic  treating  injured 
2nd  Division 
Infantryman,  while  a 
wounded  ROK  soldier 
is  helped  up  the  steep 
bank  to  await  his  turn. 
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First  time  U.S.  Marine 
landing  forces  have 
moved  from  ship  to 
shore  by  air,  in 
Operation  MARLEX-5. 
Marines  are  being 
lifted  by  an  elevator 
from  hangar  to  deck 
so  they  can  board  the 
waiting  helicopters. 
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THE  KOREAN  WAR 

1950-1953 

City  Or  Town  *— -Chinese- North  Korean  Movemnm 

-  Battle  Site  «-—  IMiiad  Nations  Forcu»  Movement 

")CofnfT!unist-Cccupiad  Territory         —-—United  Nations  Forces  Front  Line 
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The 

Involvement 
of  the 
United 
States  > 

in  the 
Korean 
War: 


A  Combat 
Chronology 

1950-1953 


Date    Action 

May  25  Raid  on  Agok.  Nine  tanks  of  the  245th  Tank  Battalion,  45th 
Infantry  Division,  retaliate  for  three  raids  on  the  division's 
sector. 

June  6-14     Operation  COUNTER.  The  45th  Infantry  Division  launches  a 
two-phased  series  of  attacks  to  establish  11  patrol  bases 
in  the  Old  Baldy  area.  The  2nd  and  3rd  Battalions,  180th 
Infantry  Regiment,  fight  fiercely  for  Outpost  Eerie  on  Hill 
191,  which  is  counterattacked  by  two  Chinese  battalions. 

July  17-Aug.  4     Battle  for  Old  Baldy  (Hill  266). 

July  23     FEAF  and  Navy  planes  launch  massive  air  strikes  against 
North  Korea's  hydroelectric  power  grid,  causing  an  almost 
complete  blackout  for  more  than  two  weeks.  Results  of 
strikes  extend  into  northeast  China,  which  loses  nearly  25 
percent  of  its  electrical  requirements. 

Aug.  12-16-     Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (Hill  122).  First  major  Marine  ground 
Sept.  5-15     action  in  western  Korea  is  fought  by  the  1st  Marine  Division. 

Aug.  29     War's  largest  air  raid.  FEAF  and  carrier  planes  bomb 

Pyongyang  in  a  1,403-sortie  assault— the  largest  single- 
day  raid  of  the  war. 

Sept.  1     Largest  all-Navy  raid.  A  total  of  144  planes  from  three 
carriers  destroy  the  oil  refinery  at  Aoji,  North  Korea. 

Sept.  17-24     Outpost  Kelly.  The  65th  Infantry  Regiment  (3rd  Infantry 
Division)  is  besieged  by  CCF. 

Oct.  9-     "Cherokee"  Strikes.  Seventh  Fleet  bombing  campaign 
July  1953     against  battle! ront  enemy  supply  facilities. 


Oct.  14-25     Operation  SHOWDOWN/Battle  of  Hill  598  (Sniper  Ridge). 
The  7th  Infantry  Division  battles  the  Chinese  near  Kumhwa, 
the  right  leg  of  the  Iron  Triangle. 

Oct.  26-28     Battle  of  the  Hook. 

Nov.  3     Hill  851,  Heartbreak  Ridge  area,  held  by  the  2nd  Battalion, 
160th  Infantry  Regiment  (40th  Infantry  Division). 

Dec.  25     T-Bone  Hill.  The  38th  Infantry  Regiment  (2nd  Infantry 

Division)  repels  Chinese  forces  during  an  intense  battle. 
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Twenty-two  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Cutters 
served  in  the  theater 
of  operations  during 

the  Korean  War. 
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Wounded  7th  Division 
Infantryman  is  rushed 
away  from  the  fight 
on  Pork  Chop  Hill. 
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A  combat-wounded  soldier  gets  a 

helping  hand  from  1st  Lt.  A.  Drisdale, 

of  the  801st  Medical  Air  Evacuation 

Squadron,  during  a  flight  from  Korea 

to  Japan  aboard  the  374th  Troop 

Carrier  Wing  C-54  "Skymaster." 
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Fighting  with  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  north  of  the  Ch'ongch'on  River,  SFC  Major  Cleveland, 
weapons  squad  leader,  points  out  a  North  Korean  position  to  his  machine-gun  crew. 
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Typical  victory-class  ship  used  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  during  the  Korean  War. 


Jan.  25 
March  17 
March  23-24 


Operation  SMACK.  Assault  on  Spud  Hill  by  elements  of  the  31st 
Infantry  Regiment  (7th  Infantry  Division). 

Hill  355  (Little  Gibraltar),  held  by  the  9th  Infantry  Regiment  (2nd 
Infantry  Division),  is  assaulted  by  Chinese. 

Old  Baldy/Pork  Chop  Complex.  Held  by  31st  Infantry  Regiment 
(7th  Infantry  Division).  The  32nd  Regiment  (7th  Infantry  Division) 
relieves  the  31st. 


March  26-30    Outposts  at  the  Nevada  cities  (Vegas-Reno-Carson),  held  by  the 
5th  Marine  Regiment,  come  under  heavy  attack.  A  Chinese  regiment 
is  destroyed. 


April  16-18 

April  20-26 

May  13 


Battle  of  Pork  Chop  Hill.  The  17th  and  31st  Infantry  Regiments  (7th 
Infantry  Division)  hit  hard  and  suffer  heavy  casualties. 

Operation  Little  Switch  exchanges  sick  and  wounded  POWs, 
including  149  Americans. 

Raid  on  Toksan  Dam.  A  dramatic  strike  by  58th  Fighter-Bomber 
Wing  F-84s  destroys  a  major  irrigation  system.  Five  miles  of  valuable 
rice  crops  are  scoured  and  miles  of  highways  and  railroad  tracks 
are  destroyed.  Further  attacks  on  irrigation  dams  follow  over  the 
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June  15 

June  15 

June  30 

July  6-10 

July  13-20 

July  24-26 


July  27 
July  27 


USS  Princeton  launches  184  sorties,  establishing  a  single-day 
Korean  War  record  for  offensive  sorties  flown  from  a  carrier. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft  fly  910  sorties— the  highest 
combined  number  for  a  single  day. 

FEAF  Sabres  destroy  16  MiGs,  the  largest  number  shot  down  in 
one  day. 

Battle  of  Pork  Chop  Hill.  The  7th  Infantry  Division  is  ordered  to 
evacuate  its  defensive  positions  after  five  days  of  fighting. 

Battle  of  Kumsong  River  Salient.  Last  Communist  offensive.  CCF 
launches  a  six-division  attack  partly  directed  at  the  U.S.  IX  Corps 
(3rd,  40th,  45th  Infantry  Divisions).  The  187th  RCT  is  attached  to  2nd 
Infantry  Division  during  the  fighting. 

Final  U.S.  ground  combat.  Heavy  enemy  (3,000  men)  attack  is 
launched  in  the  Berlin  Complex  ("Boulder  City")  area  held  by  the 
7th  and  1st  Marine  Regiments.  Last  Marine  ground  actions  of  the 
war  are  fought  on  Hills  111  and  119. 

Last  air  kill  of  the  war.  F-86  pilot  downs  an  enemy  transport  near 
the  Manchurian  border. 

The  United  States,  North  Korea  and  China  sign  an  armistice,  which 
ends  the  war  but  fails  to  bring  about  a  permanent  peace.  To  date, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (South)  and  Democratic  Peoples'  Republic 
of  Korea  (North)  have  not  signed  a  peace  treaty.  A  total  of  33,651 
service  members  died  in  battle  during  the  Korean  War;  27,709  U.S. 
Army;  4,269  U.S.  Marines;  1,198  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  475  U.S.  Navy. 
7,140  service  members  became  prisoners  of  war. 
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"Welcome  home"  was  the  joyous  greeting  given  to  Lt.    ' 
Albert  de  la  Garza,  one  of  the  POWs  repatriated  in  the 
U.N.  POW  exchange  at  Panmunjom,  Korea. 


Gen.  W.  K.  Harrison  Jr.,  signs  the  Armistice  ending  the  three-year  Korean  War.  General 
Harrison,  left  table,  and  North  Korean  Gen.  Nam  II,  right  table,  sign  documents. 
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General  .■■■ 
Dwight  Eisenhower     Rhea  Syngman         Douglas  MacArthur 

President  of  the         President  of  the  Commander 
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General 
Matthew  Ridgway         General  Mark  Clark 
Commander  Commander 


United  States         Republic  of  Korea       United  Nations  Forces      Commander-South     United  Nations  Forces     Urated  Nations  Forces 
1953  —  1961  (South)  July  1950  —  Apr*  1951         Korean  Forces       Aprtf  1951  —May  1952   May  1952  —  July  1953 
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Communist  Lead 


Joseph  Statin  Mao  Tse-tung 

Premier  of  the  Union         Chairman  of  the 


Kim  It  Sung  General  Peng  Teh-Huai 

Pnamier  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 

of  Soviet  Socialist         Peoples  Republic  of        Democratic  People's    People's  Volunteer  (Chinese 
Republics  China  Repubic  of  Korea  (North)        Communist)  Army 
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Most  of  the  aerial  dogfights- >* 
battles  between  aircraft- 
occur  in  this  shaded  area  In 
northwest  Korea  prompting 
its  nickname  MiG  Alley. 
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The  Communists  admit  that  they  had 
taken  12,000  prisoners  of  war. 
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25  Oct  1 950-Chinese  army 
enters  North  Korea;  pushes 
back  U.S.  Eighth  Army. 
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27-28  Nov  191 

U.S.  Army  troops  are 

Changjin  (Chosin)  Reservoir. 


30  Nov-11  Dec  1950-U.S. 
X  Corps  fights  back  toward 
port  of  Hungnam;  U.S. 
Marines  withdraw  from 
Koto-ri,        "  . 
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Late  Dec  1950-U.S.  Merchant  Marine  sh«p  Meredith  Victory 
evacuates  14,000  refugees  from  Hungnam.  Once  the  city  was  aban- 
doned, X  Corps  destroys  valuable  supplies  and  US,  Navy  underwater 
demolition  teams  demolish  harbor  facilities  to  prevent  their  use  by 
the  enemy. 
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Chinese  drtvf  fjN. 
forces  south,  back 
across  the  38th  Parallel 
in  three  offensive  cam-" 
paigns;  Chinese 
recapture  Seoul. 
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US,  Navy  evacuates 
the  U.S.  X  Corps  and 
the  RCWI  Corps  from 
Hungnam. 
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®25  June  1950-The  North  Korean  Pw^le's 
Army  (NKPA)  aosses  the  38th  Parallel  and 
iro/ades  South  Korea. 


29  June  t950-Seoul  falls  to  enemy,  US  and 
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yjSPft  Sept  1950-U.S.  and  allied 
rflfaal  forces  land  US.  Marine  and  " 

US.  Army  troops  at  Inchon:, 


Twenty-two  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutters  serve  in  Korean  waters.  They  assist 
US.  troop  and  supply  transports  on  their  way  to  and  from  Korea. 
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Jf'Aug-.l6  Sept 
1950-U.S.  and 
ROK  forces  set 
up  a  defensive 

pwmeter  'aroune*' 
Pusan  and  stop 
•>FA  a&** 


5-19  Aug  1950-U.S.  Eighth  Army  fights  back 
repeated  NKPA  attacks  at  the  Naktong  Bulge. 
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Submarine  chasers  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Navy  sink  North  Korean 
vessels  trying  to  reinforce  and  resupply  NKPA  troops  fighting  to  overrun 
Pusan  Perimeter,  ,, 
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New  Zealand  Canada  South  Africa 

Artillery  Forward  Observer  Infantryman  Pilot 
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In  Commemoration 
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U.  S.  Marines  of  the  1st  Marine  Division 
Reconnaissance  Company  make  the  first 
helicopter  assault  on  Hill  812,  to  relieve  the  ROK 
8th  Division,  during  the  renewed  fighting  in  Korea 


Date    Action 


Jan.  1-15 
Feb.  1 

Feb.  13-15 


Feb.  16, 1951- 
July  27, 1953 


March  7- 

April  4 


March  23 


April  12 


April  22-29 


Third  Phase  CCF  Offensive:  500,000  enemy  troops  push  U.N.  forces 
50  miles  south  of  the  38th  Parallel  and  recapture  Seoul. 


Battle  of  the  Twin  Tunnels.  The  23rd  Infantry  Regiment  (2nd  Infantry 
Division),  French  Battalion  and  347th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
confront  several  CCF  regiments,  killing  at  least  1,300  Chinese. 

Battle  of  Chipyong-ni.  First  mass  assault  by  CCF:  18,000  troops. 
CCF  offensive  contained  by  23rd  Regiment  (2nd  Infantry  Division), 
French  Battalion,  1st  Ranger  Company,  37th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
and  Battery  B  of  the  82nd  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Battalion. 

Siege  of  Wonsan.  Task  Force  95  (U.N.  Blockade  and  Escort  Force) 
blockades  Wonsan  Harbor.  An  unprecedented  861-day  naval 
operation— it  is  the  longest  effective  siege  of  a  port  in  U.S.  Navy 
history. 

Operation  RIPPER.  Drives  the  Communists  back  to  the  38th  Parallel 
and  retakes  Seoul.  Seven  U.S.  divisions  participate  (U.S.  Army's 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  2nd,  3rd,  7th,  24th,  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions, 
and  the  1st  Marine  Division 

Operation  TOMAHAWK.  One  hundred  twenty  C-119s  and  C-46s 
drop  3,437  paratroopers  of  the  187th  Regimental  Combat  Team  near 
Munsan-ni  in  second  largest  airborne  operation  of  the  war. 

War's  first  major  aerial  duel.  More  than  40  MiG-15s  attack  a  B-29 
formation,  shooting  down  two  bombers.  Eleven  of  the  MiGs  are 
destroyed,  seven  by  B-29  gunners. 

CCF  First  Spring  Offensive.  Largest  single  battle  of  the  Korean  War. 
CCF  launch  their  Spring  Offensive  with  250,000  men  in  27  divisions. 
Five  U.S.  Army  divisions  (2nd,  3rd,  7th,  24th,  25th)  participate. 


With  the  U.M.  forces  pirsuing  the  nkpa  and  faming 
out  across  me  expanding  front  in  North  Korea, 
the  CCF  bunched  a  surprise  attack  with  almost 
300,000  men.  This  caused  the  longest  retreat  in 
U.S.  military  history.  Again  Seoul  fell  to  the  enemy. 


have  been  where  the  "seeds  of  victory  were 

/n,"  not  only,  in  GEN  Douglas  Mac  Arthur's 
phrase,  on  "fields  of  friendly  strife." 

The  Washington  of  today  is  not  that  of  the 
1920s  and  '30s  when  a  cavalry  troop  could  ride 
;the  countryside  between  Fort  Myer  and  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  but  it  is  not  yet  the  world  of 
.Technor  and  Machnor. 

Horses  are  still  ridden,  and  military  pageantry 
lives  on.  The  Army's  225th  birthday  marks  a 
;sweep  of  years  that  includes  also  the  heroism  of 
JWorld  War  II  and  Korea,  the  bravery  of  Vietnam 
and  the  victory  in  the  Cold  War.  New  missions 
now  challenge  the  skills,  imaginations  and  hearts 
of  soldiers. 

There  is  something  about  a  soldier,  and  it's 
worth  singing  about.  That's  the  mission:  Spirit  of 
America,  June  14  to  18  at  the  MCI  Center.  Check 
for  free  tickets  by  calling  toll-free  (800)  701-5097 
or  going  to  the  Spirit  of  America  website  at 
www.mdw.army.mil/spirit.htm.  □ 
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T  the  dawn  of  a  new  century  and  a  new  millennium,  we  can  look  back  with 
pride  at  the  Army's  225  years  of  service  to  the  nation.  The  birth  of  the  Army  in 
1 775  was  the  prelude  to  the  birth  of  freedom  the  following  year,  when  our  nation 
was  born.  For  over  two  centuries  the  Army  courageously  fought  our  country's  wars  and 
served  honorably  in  peace.  As  we  enter  a  new  millennium,  we  can  be  proud  of  our  history 
and  of  the  Army's  achievements.  Thanks  to  American  soldiers,  freedom's  light  shines  as 
a  beacon  throughout  the  world. 

The  Army  has  always  had  a  non-negotiable  contract  with  the  American  people  to  fight 
and  win  the  nation's  wars.  GEN  Douglas  MacArthur  said  it  best  in  a  1962  address  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy:  "Yours  is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will  to  win,  the  sure 
knowledge  that  in  war  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory  —  and  that  if  we  fail ,  the  nation  will 
be  destroyed." 

Today,  victory  has  many  faces,  and  each  face  reflects  the  accomplishments  of  the 
American  soldier.  Today's  victories  mean  more  than  destroying  an  opponent.  The  face 
of  victory  in  the  21  st  century  is  a  child  who  can  safely  walk  in  a  Balkan  village  square  or 
go  to  school  because  American  soldiers  are  there.  It  shines  in  the  face  of  a  victim  of  a 
mudslide  in  South  America  or  a  hurricane  in  Honduras  who  can  drink  safe  water  because 
American  soldiers  are  there.  The  face  of  victory  is  also  the  face  of  an  American  soldier 
standing  guard  in  Korea,  where  his  presence  keeps  aggressors  at  bay. 

The  key  to  the  Army's  success  is  our  flexibility  and  willingness  to  change,  to  meet  the 
world  as  it  is,  without  altering  the  core  competencies  that  make  the  Army  the  best  fighting 
force  in  the  world.  You  are  the  best  army  in  the  world.  As  we  undergo  a  dynamic 
transformation  over  the  next  decade,  you  will  continue  to  be  respected  by  allies,  feared 
by  opponents,  and  honored  and  esteemed  by  the  American  people.  Your  courage, 
dedication  to  duty  and  selfless  service  to  the  nation  is  the  hallmark  you,  the  soldiers  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  carry  into  the  21st  century. 


Eric  K.  Shinseki 

General,  United  States  Army 

Chief  of  Staff 


Louis  Caldera 
Secretary  of  the  Army 


— ■— 
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Vicenza,  Italy 


Vietnam-era  Unit 
Returns 

U.S.  Army  Southern  European 
Task  Force's  Infantry  Brigade, 
an  airborne  organization,  will 
be  reflagged  as  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Bde.  This  action  returns 
a  distinguished  unit  designa- 
tion to  active  duty.  The  173rd 
Abn.  Bde.  was  the  first  regular 
Army  ground  combat  unit  to 


enter  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  reflagging  ceremony  will 
take  place  June  1 2  on  Vicenza's 
Caserma  Ederle. 

The  SETAF  Inf.  Bde.  was 
created  in  1993  as  a  provi- 
sional Table  of  Distribution  and 
Allowances  unit  when  the  Ber- 
lin Brigade  inactivated,  leav- 
ing the  European  theater  with 
no  light  brigade.  The  TDA 
structure  is  normally  used  for 
noncombat  organizations.  The 
Modification  Table  of  Organi- 


zation and  Equipment  reorga- 
nization aligns  the  unit  with  a 
standard  documentforasepa- 
rate  combat  brigade.  The 
SETAF  Inf.  Bde.'s  subordi- 
nate organizations  will  fall 
under  the  173rd  Abn.  Bde. 
after  activation.  These  in- 
clude Headquarters  and 
HQs.  Company;  Forward 
Support  Co.;  Battery  D, 
319th  Field  Artillery  Regi- 
ment; and  the  combat  team 
based  on  1st  Bn.,  508th  In- 


fantry Regt.  —  SETAF  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office 


Southport,  N.C. 


Army  May  Assist  in 
Explosives  Transport 

UNDER  a  pilot  program,  the 
Army  will  begin  allowing  the 
commercial  movement  of  ex- 
plosives from  an  Atlantic 
Coast  installation.  Shipments 
of  commercial  explosives  from 
the  Military  Ocean  Terminal 
at  Sunny  Point,  near 
Southport,  could  begin  in  the 
near  future. 

Shippers  using  the  facility 
would  be  required  to  pay  the 
Army  premium  commercial 
shipping  rates. 

"This  is  a  win-win  agree- 
ment," said  MG  Kenneth  L. 
Privratsky,  commander  of  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand, because  "commercial 
explosives  may  be  moved  safely 
from  a  fully  certified  and  safe 
facility  and  the  Army  will  recoup 
some  of  its  terminal-operating 
costs." 

The  program  will  also  ad- 
dress safety  issues  involved 
with  long-haul  transport  of  haz- 
ardous materials,  he  said. 

"In  a  typical  example,  a 
member  of  the  explosives  in- 
dustry might  be  forced  to  import 
its  materials  through  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,"  said  Priv- 
ratsky. "All  this  material  has  to 
travel  by  truck  to  get  to  its  in- 
tended destination.  Overall,  this 
program  has  the  potential  to 
significantly  reduce  the  trans- 
portation of  explosives  through 
the  United  States'  congested 
northeast  corridor." 

In  the  event  of  a  safety 
issue  or  national  emergency, 
MTMC's  commanding  general 
will  have  full  authority  to  sus- 
pend or  terminate  commer- 
cial operations  at  Sunny  Point, 
Privratsky  said. 
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Because  the  shipment  of 
explosives  through  commercial 
ports  is  severely  limited,  no  com- 
mercial American  ports  are  af- 
fected by  this  initiative. 

The  Sunny  Point  facility  is 
operated  by  the  597th  Trans- 
portation Terminal  Group  on  a 
1 6,000-acre,  Army-owned  site 
near  the  Cape  Fear  River.  The 
facility,  opened  in  1 955,  is  the 
Department  of  Defense's  key 
Atlantic  Coast  ammunition 
shipping  point. 

Under  the  two-year  author- 
ity, approved  by  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Louis  Caldera,  com- 
mercial firms  using  the  port 
would  use  the  same  MTMC 
employees  and  stevedores  who 
support  the  approximately  60 
ships  that  call  at  Sunny  Point 
each  year.  —  MTMC  PAO 


Alexandria.  Va. 


Army  Cyber 
Celebration 

FOR  an  official  and  complete 
list  of  all  of  the  Army  birthday 
events  occurring  at  locations 
around  the  world,  visit 
www.army.mil  and  click  on 
the  Army  birthday  logo.  Mem- 
bers of  the  entire  Army  family 
can  also  participate  in  birth- 
day activities  on  a  special 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recre- 
ation Cyber  Celebration 
website  at  www.armybirth- 
day.com,  which  will  remain 
active  through  the  end  of  June. 
Participants  can  log  onto 
the  site  and  enter  a  password 
—  one  of  the  seven  Army  val- 
ues —  to  participate  in  various 


Korean  War  Update 


War  Casualty  Figures  Revised 

MILITARY  historians  and  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
revised  the  U.S  casualty  figures  for  the  Korean  War. 

Before  the  recent  revision,  54,000  had  been  the  figure 
used  as  the  official  number  of  American  service  members 
who  died  from  all  causes  during  the  Korean  War.  After 
examining  the  original  records,  DOD  and  several  military 
historians,  working  independently,  have  concluded  that  the 
real  figure  is  36,940  American  war-related  dead  from  all 
causes. 

The  original  casualty  figure  appeared  shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  Korean  War,  when  it  was  published  in  the  Statistical 
History  of  the  United  States.  The  error  in  the  deaths  figure 
concerns  the  category  titled  "other  deaths"  or  non-battle 
deaths,  which  was  listed  as  20,617.  When  the  Department  of 
the  Army  re-examined  the  surgeon  general's  records  it  deter- 
mined that  its  "other  deaths"  in  the  Korean  War  theater  were 
actually  2,452.  Combined  with  the  "other  deaths"  totals  of  the 
other  services,  the  total  for  the  Korean  War  was  actually 
3,275.  It  appears  that  the  original  figures  for  "other  deaths" 
included  military  non-combat  deaths,  worldwide,  during  the 
war  period. 

The  official  U.S.  armed  forces  death  figure  from  all  causes 
during  the  Korean  War  is  now  set  at  36,940,  with  "other 
deaths"  adjusted  down  to  3,275.  All  service  history  offices 
have  agreed  with  the  revision.  —  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 


cyber-activities,  including  reg- 
istering to  win  a  $225  gift  certifi- 
cate or  a  U.S.  Savings  Bond. 
There  will  be  daily  winners,  and 
10  winners  on  June  14.  Users 
will  also  be  able  to  send  a  spe- 
cial e-mail  Army  "Happy  Birth- 
day" card  to  friends  or  order 
military  music. 

In  an  area  of  the  website 
called  "Common  Threads,"  vet- 
erans share  their  military  expe- 
riences with  today's  soldiers. 


There  is  also  an  online  game 
called  "Army  Insignia,"  in  which 
players  test  their  memory  skills. 
The  player  with  the  fastest  time 
and  fewest  number  of  mouse 
clicks  wins  a  one-week  condo 
vacation.  Winners  are  limited  to 
MWR-authorized  Defense  De- 
partment patrons.  CFSC  em- 
ployees and  their  families  are 
not  eligible  to  participate.  —  U.S. 
Army  Community  and  Family 
Support  Center  PAO 
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SHAPE,  Belgium 


SHAPE  Considers  Troop 
Needs  for  Kosovo  Force 

MILITARY  authorities  at  Su- 
preme Headquarters,  Allied 
Powers,  Europe,  are  assessing 
whether  NATO's  Kosovo  Force 
is  adequate  for  its  peacekeep- 
ing mission. 

Adm.  Craig  Quigley  recently 
said  that  KFOR  officials  have 
forwarded  a  troop-to-task  analy- 
sis to  SHAPE  headquarters  in 
Mons,  Belgium.  If  more  troops 
are  required,  he  said,  NATO 
would  ask  its  19  member  na- 
tions and  other  participating 
countries  to  contribute  troops  to 
the  peacekeeping  operation. 
Each  nation  would  assess  its 
internal  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions, and  respond  accordingly. 

The  United  States  has  set  a 
force  cap  of  7,000  service  mem- 
bers for  the  Kosovo  mission. 
Currently,  5,900  U.S.  military 
personnel  serve  in  Kosovo,  450 
serve  in  Macedonia  and  1 0  sup- 
port the  mission  from  Greece. 

Defense  Secretary  William 
S.  Cohen  signed  deployment 
orders  in  March  to  send  more 
U.S.  reconnaissance  and  ar- 
mor assets  to  support  the 
peacekeeping  operations.  A 


125-member  reconnaissance 
company  from  Germany  was 
slated  to  deploy  for  about  six 
months  to  patrol  the  border  area 
between  the  U.S.  sector  and 
the  adjoining  Presevo  Valley 
area  in  Serbia.  In  addition,  six 
M-109  Paladin  self-propelled 
155mm  howitzers  are  going  to 
soldiers  assigned  to  1st  Ar- 
mored Division  in  Skopje, 
Macedonia. 

Pentagon  officials  said  U.S. 
military  leaders  concluded  the 
additional  assets  would  be  "pru- 
dent" in  light  of  increased  activ- 
ity among  Serbs  and  Kosovars 
this  spring.  An  April  clash  be- 
tween Serbs  and  NATO  peace- 
keepers left  1 1  Americans  and 
one  Pole  injured,  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  said. 

According  to  U.S.  officials, 
the  trouble  started  after  Ameri- 
can military  police  and  Polish 
soldiers  seized  weapons  in  a 
Serb  house  about  40  miles 
south  of  Pristina.  Yugoslav  news 
reports  said  several  thousand 
angry  Serbs  gathered  near 
roadblocks  set  up  by  the  Polish 
troops  serving  in  the  American 
sector  after  the  NATO  peace- 
keepers detained  the  Serb 
houseowner  for  illegal  weap- 
ons possession.  —  American 
Forces  Press  Service 


Washington 


American  G.I.  Named 
"Person  of  the  Century" 

THE  House  of  Representatives 
named  the  American  G.I.  as  the 
"Person  of  the  Century"  in  its 
Concurrent  Resolution  282  with 
the  Senate. 

"The  spirit  of  the  American 
G.I.  —  soldier,  sailor,  airman 
and  marine  —  that  'can-do 
spirit,'  is  why  we  honor  the  G.I. 
as  the  'Citizen  of  the  Century,'" 
said  the  House  sponsor  of  the 
legislation,  Rep.  Robin  Hayes 
of  North  Carolina. 

California  congressman 
Mike  Thompson  extended  the 
term  "G.I."  to  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Merchant 
Marine:  "It  was  the  American 
G.I.  ...  who  carried  America's 
value  system  abroad  and  dem- 
onstrated unselfish  courage  aid- 
ing those  who  struggled  against 


tyranny  and  oppression." 

Co-sponsor  Jim  Gibbons  of 
Nevada  is  a  veteran  of  both  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  Gulf  war. 
"The  United  States,  through  two 
hot  world  wars  and  a  long  Cold 
War,  and  numerous  wars  and 
conflicts  in  all  the  far-flung 
reaches  of  the  globe,  has  been 
called  the  'arsenal  of  democ- 
racy,'" he  said.  "The  American 
G.I.  was  the  bearer  of  those 
arms  and  our  American  flag.  He 
was,  and  still  is,  the  guardian  of 
our  and  our  allies'  security  and 
freedom." 

Rep.  Mac  Thornberry  of 
Texas  raised  the  only  dissent- 
ing voice,  voting  present  on  the 
roll  call.  "I  would  support  a  reso- 
lution which  recognized  their 
contributions,"  he  said  in  pref- 
ace. "I  would  far  prefer  a  more 
tangible  showing  of  apprecia- 
tion, such  as  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ises of  health  care  made  to  those 
who  served."  —  AFPS 


Increased  unrest  among  Serbs  and  Kosvars  is  one  reason  why 
more  troops  may  be  sent  to  Kosovo. 


Officer  Career  News 


Law  School  Deadline  Nears 

THE  application  period  for  the  Army's  Funded  Legal  Educa- 
tion Program  is  rapidly  approaching.  The  application  period 
starts  Aug.  1  and  runs  until  Nov.  1,  but  counselors  advise 
those  interested  in  applying  to  act  now  because  they  must 
register  for  the  next  available  Law  School  Admission  Test, 
and  because  of  the  limited  slots  available. 

Under  FLEP,  the  Army  plans  to  send  up  to  15  active- 
duty  officers  to  law  school  at  government  expense.  Selected 
officers  will  attend  law  school  beginning  in  the  fall  of  2001 
and  will  remain  on  active  duty  while  attending. 

FLEP  is  open  to  commissioned  officers  in  the  ranks  of 
second  lieutenant  through  captain.  Applicants  must  have  at 
least  two  but  not  more  than  six  years  of  total  active  military 
service  at  the  time  legal  training  begins.  Eligibility  is  gov- 
erned by  statute  (10  U.S.C.  2004)  and  is  non-waivable. 
ReviewChapter  14,  AR27-1  (The  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Funded  Legal  Education  Program)  to  determine  eligibility. 

Application  requests  must  be  sent  through  command 
channels,  including  the  officer's  branch  manager  at 
PERSCOM,  with  a  copy  furnished  to  the  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  ATTN:  DAJA-PT,  1 777  North  Kent  Street, 
Rosslyn,  VA  22209-21 94.  —  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General 
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N  January,  Soldiers  will  publish  its 
I  sixth  annual  Soldiers  Almanac.  As  al- 
ways, a  large  part  of  this  issue  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  "This  Is  Our  Army" 
J  photo  feature.  We  depend  on  you  —  the 
soldiers,  family  members  and  Department 
of  the  Army  civilians  who  make  up  the 
Army  family  —  to  provide  the  images  for 
this  section.  No  one  is  in  a  better  position  to 
the  people  who  live  it.  If  you  have  a  candid 

Ehbto  of  the  Army  family  at  work  or  play,  send  it  in.  Mail  us  your  best  photos 
y  Sept.  1.  There  is  only  one  rule:  All  pnotos  must  have  been  taken  between 
Aug.  16,  1999,  and  Aug.  15,  2000. 

Soldiers  requires  colorprints  or  slides.  We  don't  need  fancy 
8x10  prints  —  regular  4xo  or  3x5  prints  will  work  well.  We 
can  only  accept  very  high-resolution  digital  images,  the  kind 
taken  with  a  professional  digital  camera.  If  your  images  can  fit 
onto  a  floppy  disk,  they  are  too  small.  Please  do  not  send  prints 
made  from  digital  images,  as  their  resolution  would  not  be 
high  enough  for  publication.  Also,  please  DO  NOT 
e-mail  photo  submissions. 

To  enter,  complete  the  form  below  and  attach  it  to  each 
photo  you  send.  Photos  without  complete  caption  information 
will  not  be  considered.  Photos  and  accompanying  information 
cannot  be  returned. 


For  more  information,  contact 
SSG  John  Valceanu  at  (DSN) 
656-4504  or  (703)  806-4504.  Or 
e-mail  him  at  John  G  Valceanu 
©belvoir. army. mil. 

Mail  your  entries  with  prints 

or  slides  to: 

Soldiers  Magazine 

ATTN:  Photo  Editor 

9325  Gunston  Rd.,  Suite  S108 

Fort  Belvoir,  VA  22060-5581 


Soldiers 

"This  Is  Our  Army" 
Entry  form 


Photographer's  full  name 


Rank  (if  military) 


Phone 


Street  address 


City  (APO) 


State 


Zip 


Photocopy  this  entry  form  and  attach  a  copy  to  each  photo  you  submit. 

Where  and  when  was  the  photo  taken?  (Use  approximate  date  if  necessary:) 


Describe  the  action  in  the  photo.  (Include  full  name,  rank  and  unit  of  those  pictured.) 


Mail  to:  Soldiers,  "This  Is  Our  Army,"  9325  Gunston  Rd.,  Suite  S108,  Fort  Belvoir,  VA  22060-5581   Photos  must  have  been 
taken  between  Aug.  16,  1999,  and  Aug.  15.2000.  Color  or  B&W  prints  and  slides  are  acceptable.  Photos  that  are  obviously  posed  or 
that  show  obvious  uniform  or  safely  violations  will  be  disqualified.  Entries  cannot  be  returned  and  must  be  postmarked  by  Sept.  1.  For 
more  information  see  Soldiers  Online  at  www.dtic.mil/soldiers. 
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Story  by 
Heike  Hasenauer 


II I  HAT  we're  doing  now  is  almost  unthinkable.*"  Army  Chief  of 

Staff  GEN  Eric  K.  Shinseki  told  hundreds  of  military  leaders 
and  industry  executives  gathered  at  the 

Broward  County  Convention  Center  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 

Fla.,  for  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army's 

winter  symposium. 

"Most  opportunities  for  change  are  forced  by  war  as 

adjustments  are  made  to  battle  formations,"  he  said. 

"Changing  in  peacetime,  during  a  narrow  window  of 

opportunity,  entails  risk,  but  promises  great  rewards." 


Army  leaders 
hope  to  have  the 
first  of  the  two 
restructured 
brigades  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash., 
operational  by 
the  end  of 
December  2001. 


Shinseki  referred  to  the  now  highly 
publicized  Army  vision  for  the  new 
millennium  that  he  and  Army  Secre- 
tary Louis  Caldera  unveiled  at  the 
AUSA  convention  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  October. 

The  vision  focuses  on  people  and 
readiness,  and  on  investing  in  brigade 
combat  teams  that  will  provide  an 


interim  capability  for 

more  rapid  deployment  of  Army  forces, 

Shinseki  said. 

Commanders  attending  the  winter 
convention  continued  to  elaborate  on 
terms  such  as  "transformation," 
"interim  brigades"  and  "objective 
force,"  which  since  October  have 
moved  to  the  forefront  of  daily  official 
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The  number  of  new  vehicles  to  be  assigned  to  the  interim  brigades  —  and  whether  they  would  be  wheeled  or  tracked  —  was  also 
a  significant  topic  of  discussion  for  military  and  civilian  leaders  attending  the  AUSA  symposium. 


business  and  increasingly  crept  into 
casual  conversation. 

The  words  propelled  military 
officials  into  high  gear,  piqued  the 
interest  of  corporate  leaders  worldwide 
and,  to  some  extent,  shook  up  elements 
inside  and  outside  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  are  concerned  about  the 
changes  that  are  coming. 

The  Army  vision,  after  all,  refers  to 
what  Shinseki  has  called  "the  largest 
transformation  in  a  century,  integrating 
the  capabilities  of  air,  land,  sea  and 
space." 

Much  discussion  focused  on 
technologies  for  use  by  the  "objective 
force"  of  about  2008  to  2010.  As  at  the 
AUSA  convention  in  October,  technol- 


ogy displays  lured  attendees  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  broad  range  of 
possibilities  for  the  future  Army  [see 
related  story]. 

"The  momentum  you  see  here  is  a 
manifestation  of  what  Shinseki  has 
said  about  rolling  up  our  shirt  sleeves 
and  making  changes,"  said  AUSA 
president  and  former  Army  chief  of 
staff  retired  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan. 

Recent  tests  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
focused  on  the  "platforms"  that  will 
carry  the  lighter,  more  agile  force  into 
combat,  Shinseki  said.  "Now  we  need 
to  see  what  we  have  to  add  to  the 
platforms  to  give  us  the  range  of 
capabilities  we  need." 

While  the  Army  will  continue  to 
incorporate  digitization,  it  will  con- 


sider other  systems  as  well.  "We  have 
only  one  system  now  that  can  with- 
stand a  direct  hit  by  an  RPG-7  anti- 
tank rocket.  That's  the  Ml  main  battle 
tank,"  Shinseki  said. 

"You  have  to  balance  what  you 
want  with  the  capabilities  you'll  have 
once  you  get  to  the  battlefield,"  said 
Shinseki.  The  task  force  that  went  into 
Bosnia,  for  example,  was  built  around 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles  that  had  to 
be  refueled  twice  daily.  That  posed  a 
problem. 

Uncertainty,  even  skepticism,  can 
be  created  by  talking  about  changing 
the  Army,  Shinseki  continued.  "My 
purpose  is  to  allay  skepticism.  My 
message  here  is  twofold:  to  tell  you 
that  the  Army  has  moved  up,  and  that 
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the  two  restructured  brigades  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  operational  by  the  end 
of  December  2001 .  Soldiers  in  the 
3rd  Brigade,  2nd  Infantry  Division, 
and  1st  Bde.,  25th  Inf.  Div.,  at  Fort 
Lewis  have  already  begun  training 
with  leased  medium-armored  ve- 
hieles. 

"It's  not  what  the  interim  systems 
will  be,  but  we're  not  going  to  wait 
until  2001  to  begin  training," 
Shinseki  said. 

Shinseki  estimated  the  cost  of 
developing  and  integrating  the  new 
brigades  would  be  $3  billion  annu- 
ally. 

A  technology  leader,  the  Army 
Materiel  Command,  together  with  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  and  others,  will  be  among 
the  top  players  in  the  research-and- 
development  effort.  DARPA  alone 
will  contribute  roughly  $500  million 
annually  for  the  next  five  years 
toward  technology  research,  he  said. 

"I  appreciate  all  of  you  coming 
here  for  one  overarching  good  —  the 


strength  of  our  Army  and  the  defense 
of  our  country,"  said  GFN  John  G. 
Coburn,  AMC's  commander.  "Infor- 
mation exchanges 


among  the  active 
and  reserve 
components,  and 
corporate 
America,  will 
ensure  we 
continue  to  have 
the  strongest, 
best-equipped 
Army  on  earth." 

"We're 
raising  great 
youngsters  who 
have  great  skills," 
Shinseki  con- 
cluded. They'll 
have  no  trouble 
adjusting  to 
changes  within  the  Army,  "because 
they  will  remain  the  centerpiece  of 
our  Army,  and  their  leadership  will 
remain  our  stock  in  trade  as  it  has  for 
225  years."  D 


A  technology  leader, 
the  Army  Materiel 
Command,  together 
with  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  and 
others,  will  be 
among  the  top 
players  in  the 
research-and- 
development  effort. 


we  must  enhance  our  partnership  with 
industry  or  we'll  lose  momentum." 

In  "moving  up,"  he  referred  to 
advances  since  his  October  announce- 
ment. In  January,  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  approved  the  Opera- 
tional Readiness  Directive  that  gave 
Army  planners  the  go-ahead  to  create 
changes.  Requests  for  proposals  for 
platforms  for  the  new  interim  combat 
infantry  brigades  went  out  in  March. 
And  Shinseki  said  a  contract  would 
probably  be  awarded  some  time  this 
summer. 

"Those  platforms  will  give  us 
infantry,  mobile  gun,  and  command- 
and-control  capabilities,  the  func- 
tional capabilities  we  have  today,  only 
newly  packaged,"  he  said. 

Shinseki  hopes  to  have  the  first  of 
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A  virtual-reality  chamber  at  the  AUSA  symposium  allowed  visitors  to  don  3-[ 
glasses  and  "crawl  in  and  under"  vehicles  to  see  how  the  technology  could  be 
used  in  the  future  to  make  jobs  such  as  vehicle  maintenance  easier. 
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FORM-fitting,  "Spidermarf  - 
type  suit.  A  "minefield"  com- 
posed of  sensors  and  cameras, 
but  no  explosives.  And  batteries 


made  of  paper. 

They're  a  few  of  the  potential  technolo- 
gies exhibited  at  the  recent  Association  of 
the  U.S.  Army  winter  symposium  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Some  of  the  technologies  have  recently 
been  incorporated  into  Army  systems  and 
have  been  fielded.  Others  are  concepts 
undergoing  further  study  and  could  be 
fielded  from  about  2008  to  2025. 


Soldiers 


Land  Warrior 


PM-Soldier,  a  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
component  of  the  U.S.  Army  Soldier 
Systems  Center,  displayed  mannequins 
representing  the  evolution  of  the  Land 
Warrior  system  that's  now  25  pounds 
lighter  and  about  $80,000  cheaper  per  unit 
than  the  initial  version,  said  COL  Bruce 
Jette,  project  manager  for  PM-Soldier. 

Land  Warrior  is  a  first-generation, 
modular  fighting  system  for  individual 
infantrymen.  It  is  composed  of  six 
integrated  subsystems  that  include 
clothing  and  equipment  needed  to  enhance 
soldier  lethality,  survivability,  mobility 
and  target  acquisition  capabilities. 

The  cost  reduction  is  largely  due  to  development  of  a  much  more  com- 
pact, commercial  communication  and  computer  system,  Jette  said.  His 
agency  has  done  much  of  the  work  on  Land  Warrior,  with  support  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Communications-Electronics  Command  Research,  Development 
and  Engineering  Center's  Night  Vision  and  Electronic  Sensors  Directorate. 

The  design  would  have  cost  $90,000  each  for  LW,  Jette  said.  "We're 
down  to  $10,000  to  $15,000  in  estimated  production  cost  per  unit  now." 

While  cost  savings  can  be  attributed  largely  to  dramatic  changes  in 
technology,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  companies  capable  of  producing  a 
particular  product  can  also  be  credited.  Jette  said  the  LW  system's  first 
computer  cost  $32,000  and  was  available  from  only  one  vendor.  The  com- 
puter now  costs  $440  and  is  available  from  about  12  vendors. 

Additionally,  what  Jette  called  "fire  wire"  will  replace  bulky  cables.  The 
old  cables  cost  roughly  $5,000  per  unit.  The  wire,  which  will  be  bought 
commercially,  will  be  more  flexible  and  durable  and  will  cost  less  than  $100 
per  unit.  LW  also  boasts  a  new,  lighter- weight  helmet,  called  MICH,  that's 
currently  used  by  special-operations  forces. 

LW,  with  its  heads-up  data  display,  will  allow  infantrymen  to  call  up 
maps,  send  messages  and  request  fire  support,  all  by  clicking  a  mouse,  said 
Jette.  Video  and  thermal  image  capability  connected  to  their  M-4  carbines 
will  allow  them  to  "see"  and  shoot  around  corners. 

The  first  operational  test  of  the  LW  system  will  be  conducted  in  Septem- 
ber with  a  platoon  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  said 
SGT  Jeffery  Catherell,  a  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  soldier  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command's  Systems  Manager-Soldier  office  who 
donned  some  of  the  LW  equipment. 

The  target  date  for  fielding  the  final  version  of  the  LW  System  —  "an 
even  more  advanced  model,  smaller  and  more  affordable  than  what  was 
shown  at  AUSA"  —  is  2004,  Jette  said. 


Ground-Proximity 
Warning  System 

This  state-of-the-art 
navigational-aid  system  for 
pilots  constantly  monitors 
an  aircraft's  position 
relative  to  the  terrain,  said 
Cubic  Defense  Systems 
president  Bruce  Roberts. 
The  Navy  has  used  the 
system  for  several  years. 

Recent  improvements  to 
the  system  allow  it  to  be 
integrated  into  existing 
avionics,  Roberts  said. 
Several  years  ago,  that 
wasn't  the  case. 

"What  the  Navy  uses  is 
a  17-pound  system," 
Roberts  continued.  "The 
system's  evolved  to  an 
algorithm  on  a  chip.  And 
from  an  initial  cost  of 
$100,000  per  unit,  it's 
down  to  about  $5,000." 
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Force  XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade-and-Below  System 

A  new,  vehicular  command-and-control  system,  it  uses  GPS  to 
tell  soldiers  where  they  are  and  displays  that  information  on  a  com- 
puter, indicating  the  position  in  relation  to  that  of  everyone  else  on 
the  battlefield.  It  will  be  fielded  to  heavy  divisions  and  the  brigade 
combat  teams,  said  CECOM  commander  MG  Robert  Nabors. 

The  system,  currently  being  fielded  to  the  first  digitized  division, 
the  4th  Infantry  Div.  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  takes  all  data  from  various 
sources  on  the  battlefield  —  from  air  defenders,  field  artillery, 
combat  service  support,  intelligence  and  others  —  and  projects  one 
view.  Fielding  to  the  4th  Inf.  Div.  is  expected  to  be  complete  in 
December,  Nabors  said. 


Modular  Artillery  Charge  System 


"The  Army's 
never  had  a  rigid- 
case  charge 
system  before," 
said  Jack  Alt  of 
Armtec  Defense 
Products  Co.  It 
goes  into  produc- 
tion this  year  and  will  be  fielded  in  2001. 
"The  casings  completely  disappear,  so  there's 
no  residue  in  the  gun  barrel  or  chamber.'" 

"Currently,  the  field  artillery  uses  bag 
charges  that  come  in  various  sizes,"  Alt  said. 
Modular  charges  will  come  in  one-size  cans. 
"One  system  comprising  two  modules  will 
replace  four,  reducing  logistical  requirements 
by  about  25  percent." 


Development 


Communications-Electronics 
Command  is  also  developing: 

•  Situational  awareness 

Developers  are  working  to  provide 
full  situational  awareness  through 
heads-up  computer  displays  that  can 
provide  battlefield  images,  among  them 
those  transmitted  by  unmanned  aerial 
vehicles. 

•  Telecommunications  capability 

CECOM,  with  researchers  at  the 
RDEC's  Night- Vision  and  Electronics 
Directorate  at  Fort  Belvoir,  is  develop- 
ing point-and-shoot  technology  that 
will  allow  an  infantryman  to  point  a 
laser  at  a  target,  eliminate  it  himself, 
have  another  infantryman  eliminate  it, 
or  call  in  field  artillery  fire  on  it. 

"What  we're  doing  is  giving  the 


Improved 

Global-Positioning 

System 


Improved 
position-location 

services  are  being  fielded  to  soldiers  in 
Kosovo,  said  COL  Stanley  Leja,  deputy 
director  of  CECOM's  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Engineering  Center  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.J. 

Also,  70  sets  of  commercial  truck- 
tracking  communication  equipment  were 
fielded  in  April  to  soldiers  in  Bosnia  under 
the  Bosnia  Digitization  Effort. 

Using  an  antenna  system  mounted  on  a 
Humvee,  a  computer  provides  situational 
awareness,  not  only  for  soldiers,  but  for 
their  leaders,  as  well. 
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soldier  the  same  ability  as  aircraft 
crews  have  for  laser  designation  of 
aircraft,"  Nabors  said. 

•  Telemaintenance 

Much  like  telemedicine,  it  would 
link  soldiers  wearing  textbook-size 
computers  with  experts  who  could 
look  at  electronic  images  of  a 
particular  piece  of  equipment  and,  in 
turn,  download  appropriate  pages  of 
repair  manuals  to  soldiers  in  the 
field,  Nabors  said. 

•  Reach-back  Communications 

It  could  move  data  at  very  high 
speed  around  obstacles  and  send  it  to 
a  larger  staging  base,  eliminating 
problems  soldiers  now  face  in 
forward  areas  when  mountains 
separate  them,  Nabors  said. 


•  Lighter  batteries  for  the 
Army's  Land  Warrior  computer 
ized  ground-combat  system. 
"We're  making  flexible 
batteries  that  are  like  paper," 
Nabors  said.  The  batteries  can  be 
sliced  with  a  knife,  cut  with 
scissors  or  penetrated  by  bullets 
and  still  provide  power. 


•  En  Route  Mission  Plan- 
ning and  Rehearsal  System 

ERMPRS  could  give  tactical 
commanders  aboard  different  C- 
130  aircraft,  flying  hundreds  of 
miles  apart,  time  to  refine  battle 
plans  by  linking  their  computers 
so  that  every  commander  sees 
the  same  images  on  the  screen. 


jr*     A/C,  A/C 
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Potential  Technologies  for  Interim  BCTs 


Other  exhibits  at  the  AUSA 
symposium  showcased  some  of  the 
options  currently  under  consideration 
for  the  Army's  interim  brigade  combat 
teams. 

Yossi  Aviram,  a  representative  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  office  of  the 
Israeli  firm  Rafael  and  former  head 
of  doctrine  in  the  Israeli  army,  said: 
"The  U.S.  concept  has  always  been 
that  vehicles  transporting  soldiers  to 
the  battle  had  to  have  a  fighting 
capability.  Now,  the  idea  is  that 
soldiers  don't  need  to  fight  in  the 
vehicle,  but  on  the  ground." 

The  Israeli  army  has  used  "hard- 
ened" vehicles  for  years.  "We're  not 
promoting  or  producing  the  vehicle 
itself,  but  the  survivability  package  of 
the  vehicle,  based  on  battlefield- 
proven  technology,"  Aviram  said. 

•  Reactive  add-on  armor 

Already  incorporated  in  some 
vehicles  of  both  the  U.S.  and  Israeli 
armies,  reactive  armor  depends  on  the 
rapid  release  of  energy  within  the 
armor  plating  to  counter  the  impact  of 
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an  incoming  projectile.  Composite 
ceramic  armor  is  another  option. 

•  Light-armored  wheeled  vehicles 

Among  those  on  display  at  the 
symposium  was  LAV-III.  Currently 
being  produced  for  the  Canadian  army 
by  General  Motors  Defense  Systems, 
LAV-III  is  among  a  number  of  vehicles 
the  Army  is  considering  as  the  interim 
combat  brigade  vehicle.  The  Canadians 
recently  loaned  some  LAV-IIIs  to  I 
Corps  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  Soldiers 
from  the  Army's  first  two  restructured 
brigades  there  are  testing  them. 

Army  officials  hope  to  award  a 


contract  for  the  BCT  vehicle  some 
time  late  this  summer. 

•  Future  Scout  and  Cavalry  System 

The  joint  American-British 
program  will  demonstrate  future 
reconnaissance  capabilities,  poten- 
tially for  use  by  the  combat  infantry 
brigades  in  2008  to  2010. 

"We're  looking  at  a  wide  variety 
of  different  concepts  now.  The  system 
we  test,  the  integrated  demonstrator  — 
a  form  of  prototype  —  that  we  hope  to 
roll  out  in  about  2002  will  show  the 
Army  what's  possible  and  manage- 
able," said  J.C.  Hudson,  a  spokesman 
at  Raytheon. 

Among  ideas  for 
H  the  innovative  system 
»  is  an  advanced  suite 

en 

|  of  sensors  that  will  be 
q  able  to  identify 

0  enemy  forces  well 

1  beyond  the  range  at^ 
s  which  they  can 
|  actually  be 

engaged,  Hudson 
said. 


Future  Warrior 


ARL  Efforts 


Among  the  concepts  the  Army  is  consider- 
ing for  potential  development  and  fielding  in 
2010  and  beyond  is  Future  Warrior. 

SGT  Joseph 
Patterson,  from  the 
Soldier  Systems 
Center,  looked  a  lot 
like  Spiderman  in 
black  body-conform- 
ing fabric,  wearing 
the  potential  combat 
uniform  infantry 
soldiers  might  make 
use  of  in  2025. 

"It's  strictly  a  concept  at  this  point," 
Patterson  said.  "We  have  a  body  scanner  at 
Natick,  and  we  talk  about  body  scanning  to 
create  uniforms  that  are  molded  to  the  body." 

Here's  what  Future  Warrior 
could  include: 


•  Electrospinning 

A  process  that  virtually 
spray  paints  fine  fibers  onto  an 
exact  pattern  of  the  soldier's 
body  could  be  involved, 
Patterson  said.  The  clothing 
fibers  naturally  form  semiper- 
meable membranes  that  allow 
the  suit  to  "breath."  Addition- 
ally, it  would  provide  protec- 
tion against  wind,  rain,  and 
chemical  and  biological  agents. 


•  Sensors 

Located  inside  the  clothing  fibers, 
the  sensors  could  automatically 
change  a  soldier's  uniform  to  blend 
into  the  environment  he's  in, 
Patterson  said.  "And  conductive 
textiles  could  allow  us  to  communi- 
cate without  having  to  wear  any  wires 
or  cables." 

Researchers  from  the  Soldier 
System  Center's  Advanced  Concepts 
Division  said:  "When  fiber-optics  are 
woven  in,  it  can  determine  the 
damage  done  by  a  bullet,  based  on 
the  color  and  amount  of  blood.  The 
suit  could  then  send  data  to  medical 
units  about  what  type  of  bullet 
penetrated  the  soldier's  body." 


•  Heat-seeking,  minia- 
turized, 15mm  "smart" 
projectiles  and  kinetic- 
energy  rounds 

Fired  from  a  soldier' s 
arm,  the  projectiles  could 
be  contained  in  a  five- 
round  carrier  for  30- 
meter  kill  capability. 
Additionally,  4.46mm 
kinetic  energy  rounds  — 
1 0  rounds  in  a  tube  — 
would  be  the  close- 
quarters  weapon  of 
choice. 


•Robotics 

The  Army  Research  Laboratory, 
the  Army's  leader  for  exploratory 
development  in  robotics,  is  working 
with  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  to  speed  application 
of  robotics  to  perform  various 
functions  on  the  battlefield,  said 
ARL  director  Dr.  Robert  Whalin. 

"In  October  we  demonstrated  a 
totally  autonomous  vehicle  a  little 
smaller  than  a  Humvee.  It  traveled 
about  10  miles  per  hour  over  cross- 
country terrain,  without  tethers  or 
human  intervention,"  Whalin  said. 
ARL  plans  to  conduct  another  test 


•  Stealth 

The  technology  could  be 
incorporated  into  ground  vehicles, 
but  with  even  lower  signatures 
than  the  stealth  bomber  to  avoid 
detection. 


•  Microturbines 

They'd  provide  lighter- 
weight,  longer-life  power 
sources.  "We're  in  the  very  early, 
basic  research  stages,"  said 
Whalin.  "We're  probably  10 
years  away  from  a  product,  but 
it's  a  promising  approach  to 
reduce  the  logistics  tail  that's  a 
big  part  of  the  Army  restructuring 
effort." 

The  one-inch  turbines  fit  in  a 
container  the  size  of  a  soda  can  to 
generate  power. 


Clearly,  the  Army  is  doing  much  more 
than  talking  about  change.  Restruc- 
turing is  already  taking  place.  And  as 
new  technologies  tind  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  soldiers,  the  Army  will 
ease  its  way  closer  and  closer  to  the 
objective  force  of  the  future. 
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this  October,  pushing  the  robotic 
vehicle  to  20  mph. 

"We  believe  robotics  will  play  an 
important  role  on  the  battlefield  in  the 
next  10  to  15  years,  in  such  systems 


as  robotic-controlled 
ammunition  carriers, 
communications  vehicles 

and  robotic  scouts," 
Whalin  said. 

He  said  ARL  would 
work  with  the  Tank- 
Automotive  and  Arma- 
ments Command's 
engineering  center  to 
develop  robotic  vehicle 
technologies. 

ARL  will  also  participate  in  an 
academic  alliance  in  robotics  technol- 
ogy development  in  fiscal  year  2001, 
with  funding  support  of  some  $10 


million,  Whalin  said.  ARI.  funds  lis 

academic  research  through  its  Army 

Research  Office  in  Noilli  Carolina. 
"Basic  research  is  being  realigned  t" 
locus  on  key  aspects  of  the  Army 
vision. 

"There's  also  an  urgent  emphasis 
on  armor,"  Whalin  said,  "not  so 
much  reactive  armor,  which  already 
exists,  as  lighter-weight  ceramic 
armor  and  newer  materials."  The 
development  of  sensor  technology 
and  related  mechanics  that  can 
"sense"  a  threat  and  intervene  before 
the  soldier's  vehicle  is  hit  is  another 
ARL  priority. 


•  Warrior  Extended  Battlespace  sensors,  WEB 

ARL,  with  CECOM,  is  working  to  develop  miniature  battlefield  sensors  to  create 
a  wireless  communication  network  that  will  provide  forces  throughout  the  battle- 
field with  enhanced  situational  awareness  and  early  detection  —  a 
"minefield"  without  mines. 

CECOM  is  developing  the  world's  smallest  in- 
frared camera,  the  UL3,  said  Hap  Hambric,  CE- 
COM RDEC's  special  projects  officer,  from  the 
Fort  Belvoir-based  Night  Vision-Electronic 
Sensors  Directorate.  The  ultra  low-power,  low- 
volume  and  light-weight  camera  includes  a  mag- 
netic-acoustic-seismic sensor  developed  by  ARL. 
One  version  of  the  camera,  designed  for  use  with  the 
soldier's  rifle  in  the  LW  system,  is  currently  in  the  limited 
production  phase.  "It's  a  building  block  toward  the  UL3," 
said  Hambric. 

The  WEB,  as  currently  envisioned  by  the  Army,  will 
include  an  undetermined  number  and  variety  of  sen- 
sors, radios    and  cameras,  depending  on  terrain 
features,  said  ARL  spokesman  Scott  Miller.  The 
sensors  can  be  dispensed  over  a  wide  area  by 
artillery  fire  or  placed  by  hand. 

Because  the  sensors  are  not  explosives, 
they  can  replace  small  antipersonnel  land 
mines  that  often  kill  and  maim  innocent  ci- 
vilians, Miller  said. 


II 


©  Hosts  of  microsensors  are  dispersed  by  special 
forces,  helicopters  or  other  artillery,  deep  over  en- 
emy deployments  and  also  on  likely  approach  routes. 

(2)  Deployed  microsensors  emit  neighbor  discovery 
signals  to  locate  the  scattered  sensor  nodes. 

©  Microsensors  self-organize,  with  the  most  logical 
and  efficient  nodes  as  routers,  to  form  a  local  ad  hoc 
network. 

(4)  Low-energy  acoustic  sensors  provide  early  warn- 
ing detection  and  sensor  cueing. 


©Acoustic,  seismic  and  magnetic  multi-sensor 
arrays  are  cued  to  collectively  locate  and  classify 
potential  targets. 

©More  sophisticated  sensors,  using  electro- 
optics  and  infrared,  can  also  be  cued  for  further 
target  identification. 

(7)  Target  data  is  efficiently  routed  from  network 
sensor  nodes  to  a  local  gateway  device  with  the 
processing  power  to  determine  the  relevance  of 
the  data. 


(8)  With  long-haul  comm  links  through  satel- 
lite or  terrestrial-based  wireless  communi- 
cations, the  gateway  transmits  only  crucial 
military  intelligence  to  the  commander. 

(9)  Precision  munitions  are  launched  against 
the  enemy  force  as  the  microsensor  network 
continues  to  monitor  this  extended-range 
engagement  for  battle  damage  assessment 
and  retargeting. 
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Army  Air  Forces  1LT  Martin  Allain  (above) 
climbed  the  flagpole  at  Moosburg  POW 
camp  to  raise  the  flag  he'd  kept  hidden  for 
years. 
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ATURDAY,  April 
28th,  1945,  brought 
nothing  but  rain  all 
day  and  night, 
drowning  away  any 
:scue  hopes  so  desperately  held  by  the 
riegies"  (short  for  the  German  word 
riegsgefangen,"  meaning  prisoners 
jf  war),  at  Stalag  VII-A,  near 
loosburg,  Germany. 
The  last  POW  camp  to  be  liberated 
by  the  Americans,  Stalag  VII-A  was 
also  the  place  of  incarceration  for 
Army  Air  Forces  1LT  Martin  Allain. 

The  2  3 -year-old  bomber  pilot 
became  a  prisoner  of  war  when  his  B- 
26  was  shot  down  over  North  Africa  in 
January  1943.  After  being  captured  by 
Arabs  and  turned  over  to  German 
soldiers,  Allain  was  taken  to  Germany 
where  he  was  interrogated  and  held  in 
solitary  confinement. 

During  an  initial  search,  Allain  hid 
a  Sacred  Heart  medal  under  his  tongue. 
It  was  the  first  of  two  prized  posses- 
sions he  would  guard  with  his  life 
during  his  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

"My  mother  presented  Martin  with 
the  medal  that  first  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber of  1941,"  said  Allain's  sister,  Net 
Garon.  "Everyone  gathered  together 
that  day  to  spend  as  much  time  with 
him  as  possible  before  he  reported  for 
flight  training.  Just  a  few  hours  later, 
we  learned  about  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  which  made  us  feel  all  the 
worse." 

While  being  held  at  his  initial  POW 
camp  in  Stalag  Luft  III  in  Sagan, 
Poland,  Allain  received  his  next 

Renita  Foster  is  a  feature  writer  for  the  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.J.,  Message. 
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treasure;  a  huge  American  flag 
smuggled  into  the  compound  to  be 
displayed  for  identification  should  the 
liberators  come.  Allain  sewed  the  flag 
between  two  German  blankets  for 
safekeeping. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  from 
Stalag  Luft  III  in  January  1945,  when 
the  renewed  threat  of  the  Russian 
winter  offensive  caused  the  Germans 
to  evacuate  the  camp.  When  the  order 
came,  Allain  grabbed  his  blankets  for  a 
six-day  forced  march  in  sub-zero 
temperatures  from  Poland  to  Germany, 
arriving  at  Moosburg  in  early  Febru- 
ary. 

"I  don't  think  at  the  time  Martin 
knew  just  how  significant  that  flag 
would  become,"  said  Lila,  who 
became  Allain's  wife  a  few  months 
before  he  left  for  overseas  in  1942. 
"He  simply  felt  it  was  his  responsibil- 
ity to  make  sure  it  was  available  if 
needed." 

For  Allain,  the  medal  and  the  flag 
were  a  source  of  comfort  during  the 
next  three  months,  when  Stalag  VII-A 
brought  nothing  but  unbearable  cold 
and  hunger.  The  winding  down  of 
World  War  II  had  forced  the  Germans 
to  move  other  POWs  from  other  camps 
to  Moosburg.  A  facility  designed  to 
house  3,000  prisoners  now  swelled  to 
more  than  30,000. 

The  overcrowding  meant  little  food 
and  no  hot  water  for  cooking  or 
washing.  As  a  result,  the  straw  beds 
were  infested  with  lice  and  fleas.  The 
outdoor  latrines,  one  for  about  every 
2,000  men,  had  eventually  overflowed, 
promoting  disease. 

During  this  time  Allain's  brightest 


moment  came  when  he  found  a  kitten 
that  he  was  determined  to  help  survive. 
His  darkest  moment  came  when  he 
returned  to  his  barracks  after  work 
detail  to  find  nothing  left  of  the  animal 
but  its  skin. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  April 
29,  the  Moosburg  kriegies  awakened  to 
brilliant  sunshine,  restoring  their  belief 
that  freedom  just  might  be  near. 

"McGuffy,"  the  code  name  for  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company,  heard 
by  kriegies  over  hidden  radios,  had 
announced  that  GEN  George  S. 
Patton's  3rd  Army  was  northeast  of 
Munich.  This  startling  revelation  sent 
prisoners  scurrying  to  examine  their 
secret  maps,  confirming  that  Moosburg 
was  indeed  close  to  that  area.  As  the 
morning  progressed,  so  did  excitement 
in  the  camp.  Men  grouped  together, 
whispering,  planning  and  praying  this 
just  might  be  the  day. 

The  kriegies  heard  the  long- 
awaited,  soul-stirring  sounds  of 
freedom  even  before  their  rescuers 
appeared.  Just  over  the  horizon  was  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  a  Piper  Cub.  As 
the  observation  craft  came  gliding  over 
the  Bavarian  evergreens,  it  wagged  its 
wings  over  the  camp,  and  thousands  of 
voices  boomed  up  to  greet  it. 

The  powerful  engines  of  two  P-51 
Mustangs  followed  the  Cub.  And  then, 
the  most  heartening  sound  of  all:  the 
deep  rumble  of  tanks  approaching 
from  beyond  the  surrounding  hills. 

From  the  second  they  were  spotted 
to  their  arrival  at  the  main  gate,  the 
rescue  machines  were  literally 
drowned  out  by  the  deafening  sound  of 
kriegie  jubilation. 
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It  was  the  14th  Armored  Division, 
storming  the  main  gate  of  Moosburg 
that  late  Sunday  morning.  To  this  day, 
its  veterans  say  the  cheering  of 
captured  servicemen  being  liberated 
"was  the  most  moving  sound  we  had 
ever  heard." 

And  in  that  moment,  when  impas- 
sioned kriegies  began  climbing  over 
tanks  and  celebrating  their  deliverance, 
Allain  realized  the  destiny  meant  for 
the  highly  coveted  flag  he'd  protected 
for  so  long. 

Robert  Hartman,  an  infantry 
platoon  leader  with  the  78th  Inf.  Div. 
before  he  was  captured,  later  described 
the  incident  in  a  letter  to  newspaper 
columnist  Ann  Landers. 

"I  was  standing  at  the  front  gate 
when  Allain  began  shinnying  up  the 
flagpole,"  he  said.  "Everyone  knew 
immediately  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
he  would  make  it.  And  the  recollection 
of  this  grimy,  skinny  but  smiling  GI 
tearing  down  the  ugly  swastika  and 
replacing  it  with  the  beautiful  Stars 
and  Stripes  has  never  wavered  or 
grown  dim.  I've  never  seen  this  soldier 
before  or  since,  but  it's  the  kind  of 
memory  that  only  gets  stronger  with 
time." 

As  for  the  Moosburg  kriegies  who 
had  "sweated  out"  every  major  World 
War  II  event  from  North  Africa  to  D- 
Day  to  Bastogne;  the  ones  surviving 
for  so  long  by  making  German  rations 
edible  and  turning  tin  cans  into  tools 
and  utensils;  the  ones  who  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  feel  hope  that  day 
because  of  so  many  near-but-not-quite 
rescues;  witnessing  Allain's  display  of 
patriotism  was  nothing  short  of 
miraculous. 

"As  hardened  as  the  POWs  were, 
seeing  that  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes 
sent  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks," 


said  another  Former  Moosburg  POw  in 
yet  another  letter  to  Ann  Landers. 
"And  they  were  not  ashamed  to  be 
seen  crying.  Being  set  free  can  do  that 
to  people  when  they  have  been  behind 
barbed  wire  and  don't  know  if  they 
will  ever  see  their  families  again." 

Like  most  soldiers  who  keep 
souvenirs  from  their  Army  adventures, 
Allain  brought  home  the  swastika  flag, 
but  left  Old  Glory  at  Moosburg. 

"He  liked  to  believe  it  stayed 
hanging  on  that  flag  pole  long  after 
he'd  left,"  Lila  Allain  said,  "as  a 
reminder  of  when  freedom  came  to  the 
prison  that  day.  And  I  think  it  was  just 
marvelous  he  had  the  foresight  to  keep 
it  and  accomplish  something  so 
remarkable  with  it." 

Martin  Allain  Jr.  vividly  remem- 
bers hearing  the  "flag  story"  as  a 
youngster  and  can  easily  picture  his 
father  climbing  up  the  pole.  He  also 
views  it  as  a  bunch  of  young  men 
trying  to  keep  their  sanity,  with  the 
flag  incident  reinforcing  the  sense  of 
who  they  were.  "Freedom  didn't  exist 
for  so  long  for  those  POWs,  and  when 
that  flag  appeared,  that's  the  moment 
they  knew  freedom  really  was  theirs. 
And  to  this  day  it's  a  favorite  family 
story.  Especially  the  part  where  my 
father  hid  the  flag  between  the  blankets 
to  keep  the  Germans  from  finding  it." 

Most  Americans  never  learned  of 
Allain's  symbolic  contribution  to  the 
end  of  the  war  until  a  decade  ago, 
when  Hartman  wrote  to  Ann  Landers 
and  other  POWs  confirmed  the  story. 

Allain's  sister  recalled  the  moment 
when  he  decided  to  write  Ann  Landers 
himself  to  confirm  that  he  had  hoisted 
the  Moosburg  flag. 

"Martin  became  ill  with  leukemia 
and  knew  he  was  dying.  That's  when 
he  told  me  it  was  time  to  write,"  said 
Garon. 


His  letter  prompted  an  avalanche 
of  mail  and  phone  calls  worldwide. 
And  while  he  possessed  the  same 
desire  to  answer  the  treasured  but 
overwhelming  correspondence  as  he 
has  possessed  the  day  he  climbed  the 
flagpole  at  Moosburg,  the  cancer 
would  not  permit  it. 

"So  we  simply  gathered  the  family 
together  and  shared  a  truly  gratifying 
experience  in  helping  Martin  read  all 
the  letters  and  answering  calls  from 
everywhere  imaginable,"  Garon  said. 
"He  was  so  delighted  over  all  the 
wonderful  people  who  let  him  know 
how  much  they  cared." 

When  the  Allains  gathered  once 
more  to  say  their  final  farewell  to 
Martin,  it  was  standing  room  only  for 
the  man  who  had  been  blessed  with  a 
wife  of  over  50  years,  five  siblings, 
three  children  and  seven  grandchil- 
dren. 

There  was  an  entire  community 
who  knew  Dr.  Allain  as  the  beloved 
pediatrician  "treating  little  ones  with 
tenderness  and  love,  whether  their 
parents  could  afford  it  or  not,"  like  the 
handicapped  children  cared  for  by  the 
Holy  Angels  School  where  he  was  on 
call  for  28  years.  And  Allain  was  also 
the  friendly  neighbor  who  enjoyed 
farming  and  fishing,  but  for  some 
reason  didn't  much  like  riding  in 
airplanes. 

There  was,  undoubtedly,  another 
presence  at  Allain's  funeral,  not 
physical  but  spiritual  —  an  ethereal 
army  of  former  Moosburgers  who 
came  to  pay  homage  to  their  fellow 
kriegie.  The  "grimy,  skinny  but 
smiling  GI  proudly  raising  the  glori- 
ous Stars  and  Stripes"  one  long-ago, 
sunny  Sunday  morning;  proclaiming 
the  freedom  they  were  born  with  and 
had  fought  so  painfully  hard  to  get 
back,  was  once  again  theirs.  □ 
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Around  the  Services 


Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


Current  NASCAR  Winston  Cup  champion  Dale  Jarrett  climbs  from 
the  Air  Force  car  after  its  debut  in  Atlanta. 


Military  Racers  Join 
NASCAR  Circuit 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Five  branches 
of  the  armed  forces  have 
teamed  up  with  the  National 
Association  for  Stock  Car  Auto 
Racing  to  target  NASCAR  fans 
in  support  of  military  recruiting 
efforts.  The  special  program  is 
called  "Tribute  to  Freedom  in 
the  Millennium." 

Five  NASCAR  Winston 
Cup  drivers,  their  respective 
sponsors,  and  other  private 
corporations  developed  the 
program,  which  features  race 
cars  painted  with  military  ser- 
vice branch  themes. 

The  cars  were  unveiled 
before  a  race  in  March  at  the 
Atlanta  Motor  Speedway.  The 
unveiling  ceremony  included  a 
skydiving  exhibition  by  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.'s  Silver  Wings 
parachute  team,  musical  per- 
formances by  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Band  and  aircraft 
demonstrations. 

Retired  GEN  Colin  Powell 
and  military  officials  gathered 
at  the  start/finish  line  to  greet 
drivers  Mike  Skinner,  Bobby 
Hamilton,  Ricky  Rudd,  Dale 
Jarrett  and  Jerry  Nadeau  as 
each  brought  his  military- 
themed  car  on-track  for  the 
first  time. 

All  five  "Tribute  to  Free- 


dom in  the  Millennium"  cars 
made  their  race  debuts  on  Me- 
morial Day  weekend  at  the 
Coca-Cola  600  at  Lowe's  Mo- 
tor Speedway  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
—  Air  Force  News 


Testing  Joint 
Procurement 


Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala. 

—  The  Air  Force's  Standard 
Systems  Group  called  in  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  in 
March  to  help  develop  proce- 
dures for  using  the  Standard 
Procurement  System  in  con- 
tingency environments. 

During  the  five-day  Pro- 
curement Force  Experiment, 
contracting  and  computer  spe- 


cialists from  the  Air  Force  Con- 
tracting Information  Systems 
Program  Office  worked  with 
contracting  troops  from  the 
other  services  to  test  opera- 
tional concepts  and  procedures 
for  deploying  the  system. 

More  than  18,000  soldiers, 
airmen  and  marines  at  600  in- 
stallations around  the  world  will 
use  SPS  for  routine  day-to- 
day contracting  transactions. 
Air  Force  Space  Command 
Contracting  Superintendent 
Chief  Master  Sgt.  George 
Dupin  said  experimenting  in  a 
contingency  environment  is  a 
key  factor  in  the  success  of 
any  software  that  will  be  used 
by  all  the  services  during  real- 
world  deployments.  —  Staff 
Sgt.  Beverly  Isik,  USAF  Stan- 
dard Systems  Group  Public 
Affairs 

Navy  Begins  Honorary 
Members  Program 

Washington—  Former  White 
House  press  secretaries  Mar- 
lin  Fitzwaterand  Mike  McCurry 
became  honorary  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  Navy  destroyers 
USS  Arleigh  Burke  and  USS 
Marc  Mitscher,  respectively, 
during  a  recent  Pentagon  cer- 
emony. 

This  was  the  beginning  of 


Navy  Secretary  Richard  Danzig  explains  the  Honorary  Members 
Program  during  a  recent  Pentagon  press  conference. 


Tech.  Sgt.  Cheryl  Martin 
checks  a  laptop  computer  in  a 
Standard  Procurement  Sys- 
tem Kit. 

the  Navy's  Honorary  Members 
Program,  which  allows  distin- 
guished civilians  to  become 
honorary  members  of  a  crew 
or  unit. 

Navy  Secretary  Richard 
Danzig  said  the  program  will 
allow  the  civilians  to  "carry  the 
message  of  the  ship  or  unit 
back  to  America.  As  a  rela- 
tively declining  number  of 
Americans  have  experience  in 
military  service,  one  problem 
we  have  is  how  do  we  relay  a 
sense  of  military  experience  to 
the  public." 

Other  notables  to  be  initi- 
ated soon  are  author  Maya 
Angelou,  San  Diego  Padres 
owner  Larry  Luchino,  soccer 
star  Mia  Hamm,  futurist  Peter 
Schwartz,  financier  Dennis 
Bovin,  football  star  Chad 
Hennings,  and  retired  Marine 
Corps  colonel  and  television 
star  Ed  McMahon.  —  Jim 
Garamone,  American  Forces 
Press  Service 
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brigades  that  were  idem i lied  lor 

restructuring  in  November  1999.  They 
are  the  3rd  Brigade.  2iul  Infantry 
Division,  and  1st  Bde..  25th  Inf.  Div. 
Murphy  said  each  brigade  will  have 

SGT  Tim  Usrey  works  for  the  Northwest  Guardian,  the 
post  newspaper  at  Fort  Lewis.  Wash. 


"I  thought  the 
soldiers  would 
be  apprehensive, 
but  they're  not. 
They  realize 
they're  at  the  tip 
of  the  spear  of 
this  revolution- 
ary change  and 
are  very  excited 
about  it. " 
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The  new  brigade  combat  teams  will  incorporate  infantry,  cavalry  and  a  variety  of  supporting  units,  and  will 
consist  of  either  wheeled  vehicles  (as  indicated  by  this  chart)  or  both  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles. 


lighter,  more  mobile  gun  system  — 
which  can  be  loaded  aboard  a  C-130 
Hercules  aircraft  —  will  mean. 
Murphy  said. 

"Many  agree  we  don't  necessarily 
need  a  tank."  Murphy  said.  "We  need 
a  gun  that  can  blow  holes  in  buildings 
and  still  keep  up  with  a  5-ton  truck." 

"I  thought  the  soldiers  would  be 
apprehensive."  added  MAJ  Jack 
Bonvouloir.  a  spokesman  for  transfor- 
mation at  Fort  Lewis.  "But  they're  not. 
They  realize  they're  at  the  tip  of  the 
spear  of  this  revolutionary  change  and 
are  very  excited  about  it." 

In  early  March,  soldiers  from  Fort 
Lewis'  3rd  Bde.  —  the  first  of  the  two 
brigades  to  transition  —  received 
LAV-11I  armored  personnel  carriers 


army.  The  U.S.  Armv  is  currently 


considering  the  LAV-III  APC.  among 
others,  as  its  new  BCT  vehicle. 

And  in  April,  the  brigade  began 
turning  in  its  Bradley  fighting  vehicles 
and  Ml  tanks.  Bonvouloir  said.  In 
early  summer  the  unit  had  begun 
training  with  the  LAV-IIls. 

The  1st  Bde.  is  expected  to  begin 
transitioning  in  January  2001. 

"The  initial  BCTs  will  have  a  more 
robust  intelligence  capability,  down  to 
the  company  level."  Murphy  said,  "so 
that  they  won't  find  the  fight  by 
bumping  into  it." 

Technologies  for  improved  commu- 
nications in  the  field  —  similar  to 
computer  software  currently  available 
to  browse  the  Internet,  chat  on-line  and 
download  photos  and  movies  —  could 
be  incorporated  into  BCT  vehicles  to 
provide  real-time  information  such  as 


enemy  positions  and  minefield  loca- 
tions. Murphy  said. 

As  a  result,  soldiers  who  discover  a 
damaged  road,  for  example,  would  be 
able  to  take  a  picture  of  it  and  upload 
the  image  into  the  brigade's  computer 
network. 

Within  minutes,  other  units  in  the 
brigade  could  use  the  information  to 
plan  alternate  routes,  while  engineers 
begin  reopening  the  damaged  route. 
The  intelligence  will  also  allow  each 
unit  to  make  logistics  decisions  based 
on  changing  mission  needs. 

"Everybody's  going  100  miles  an 
hour  right  now  to  move  forward  on  the 
restructuring."  Bonvouloir  said. 
Meantime,  much  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined about  exactly  how  the  BCT  will 
ultimately  look  and  what  tactics  it  will 
employ  to  fight,  he  said.  □ 
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The  ITAM  playing  cards  promote  the  preservation  of  a 
balance  between  military  and  environmental  needs. 


Cards  Promote 
Environmental  Awareness 

SOLDIERS  who  use  Army 
lands  for  training  and  other  pur- 
poses can  now  get  playing 
cards  that  remind  them  of  their 
responsibility  to  protect  natural 
resources  on  those  lands. 

The  Army's  Integrated 
Training  Area  Management 
Program  includes  an  environ- 
mental-awareness component 
that  educates  land  users  on 
environmental  stewardship. 
Materials  developed  by  ITAM 
relate  the  principles  of  sound 
land  management  and  promote 
practices  that  reduce  training 
and  testing  impacts. 

Soldiers  get  the  word 
through  posters,  videos  and 
field  cards.  The  ITAM  materi- 
als are  intended  to  provide  in- 
formation that  addresses  spe- 
cific environmental  sensitivities 
and  to  reduce  the  potential  for 
adverse  impacts  on  natural  and 
cultural  resources.  Typically,  in- 
formational materials  target 
soldiers,  other  services  using 
Army  lands,  installation  staff 
and  other  land  users. 

As  part  of  this  awareness 
effort  the  Army  developed  a 
deck  of  playing  cards  with  mes- 
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sages  on  practices  in  the  field 
that  support  a  balance  between 
military  and  environmental 
needs.  The  Army  distributed 
more  than  75,000  decks  of  the 
cards  to  Army  organizations  in 
September  1999,  mostly  to 
units  within  Forces  Command. 
FORSCOM  is  distributing  the 
cards  to  soldiers  in  the  field. 
Cards  may  be  purchased  in 
bulk  by  contacting  Lisa  Booher 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Environmen- 
tal Center  via  e-mail  at 
Alicia.  Booher  @aec.apgea. 
army.mil  or  phone  at  (410) 
436-1 591 .  —  Lisa  Booher,  U.S. 
Army  Environmental  Center 


DOD  Buys 
Green 


THE  Defense  Department  has 
a  new  coding  system  that  will 
make  it  easier  for  government 
workers  to  find  and  purchase 
environment-friendly  products. 
Thanks  to  an  initiative  un- 
dertaken by  military  supply 
managers  and  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency,  federal  sup- 


A  soldier  at  Massachusetts' 
Camp  Edwards  prepares  to 
open  fire  using  the  new 
"green"  ammunition. 


ply  listings  will  now  show  which 
stock  items  meet  or  exceed  the 
Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Comprehensive  Pro- 
curement Guidelines  and  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Stan- 
dards for  Energy  Products.  New 
environment-friendly  product 
codes  will  be  added  to  the  list 
as  these  "green"  products  are 
developed  and  identified. 

"This  initiative  will  save 
American  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  by  encouraging  DOD 
purchasers  to  buy  products  that 
are  more  energy-efficient  and 
environmentally  sound,"  said 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Environmental  Se- 
curity Sherri  Goodman.  "With 
our  large  purchasing  power,  we 
can  play  an  important  role  in 
creating  a  bigger  market  for 
environmentally  oriented  prod- 
ucts." 

Within  the  new  coding  sys- 
tem, supply  managers  will  up- 
date the  Federal  Logistics  In- 
formation System  —  a  comput- 
erized list  of  more  than  7  million 
supply  items  covering  every- 
thing from  office  supplies  to 
military  hardware  —  with  infor- 
mation that  designates  which 
items  are  the  most  environ- 
ment-friendly. 

All  federal  agencies  —  as 
well  as  manufacturers,  com- 
mercial producers  and  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  governments  — 
use  the  FLIS  as  a  reference.  In 
addition  to  tracking  national 
stock  numbers  for  federal  sup- 


ply purchases,  the  FLIS  offers 
guidance  on  acquiring,  storing, 
distributing,  transporting,  using 
and  disposing  of  items  used  by 
the  government. 

For  more  information  on  this 
effort,  visit  the  Joint  Group  on 
Environmental  Attributes 
website  at  http://www. 
jgenvatt.dla.mil,  or  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Information 
Service  site  at  http://www. 
dlis.dla.mil.  For  more  on  the 
Army's  role  in  Sustainable 
America,  visit  the  U.S.  Army 
Environmental  Center  website 
at  http://aec.army.mil/prod/ 
usaec/op/news/sustain- 
able.htm.  —  Department  of 
Defense  Public  Affairs  Office 


Green  Ammo 
on  Target 


THE  first  soldiers  in  the  Army  to 
use  environmentally  friendly 
tungsten-based  ammunition 
during  normal  training  say  the 
new  bullets  perform  as  well  as 
lead  ammunition,  said  Art  Pizza, 
an  engineer  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Armament  Research  Develop- 
ment and  Engineering  Center 
in  New  Jersey. 

Pizza,  who  helped  develop 
the  ammunition,  was  at  Camp 
Edwards,  Mass.,  to  watch  sol- 
diers from  Headquarters  and 
HQs.  Detachment  of  the  21 1th 
Military  Police  Battalion  and 
51st  Troop  Command's  972nd 
MP  Co.  send  the  first  rounds 


Soldiers 


Alma,  Cliff  and  Alex  Sanchez  (center)  receive  the  key  to 
their  new  home  from  Bill  Heenan  (left)  and  Fran  McPoland. 


downrange  Oct.  23.  After  five 
years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  environmentally  safer 
ammunition  was  released  for 
general  use  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts National  Guard  got  the 
first  shipment  of  100,000 
rounds. 

Alaska  Guard  soldiers  fired 
the  new  "green  ammo"  in  Au- 
gust 1 998  and  also  reported  no 
difference  in  the  performance 
of  lead-  or  tungsten-based  bul- 
lets. And  tests  conducted  by 
the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Cen- 
ter in  Crane,  Ind.,  found  the 
projectile  was  slightly  more  ac- 
curate than  standard  lead-core 
ammunition  at  more  distant  tar- 
gets, ARDEC  reported. 

The  new  rounds  will  replace 
lead  ammunition  throughout  the 
armed  forces.  The  copper-jack- 
eted 5.56mm  bullets  for  the  M- 
1 6  are  already  being  mass-pro- 
duced, and  the  Army  and  other 
military  services  plan  to  replace 
the  9mm  pistol,  7.62mm  and 
.50-calibermachine-gun  rounds 
with  lead-free  versions. 

Right  now  the  ammunition 
costs  about  2  cents  per  round 
more  than  what  the  Army  spent 
on  lead  ammunition,  but  once  it 
is  manufactured  in  mass,  the 
price  tag  will  be  1  to  5  cents  less 
per  round  than  lead  ammo, 
Pizza  said.  That  will  save  the 
Defense  Department  from  $3 
million  to  $20  million  a  year  in 
ammunition  costs,  not  count- 
ing environmental  clean-up 
costs  orthe  profits  returned  from 
recycling  the  tungsten. 

"Much  of  the  savings  will 


be  in  range  clean-up  and  range 
maintenance,"  Pizza  said.  Un- 
like lead,  tungsten  is  harmless 
in  the  environment  and  is  much 
easier  to  recycle.  —  1LT  Brad 
Leighton,  Massachusetts  State 
Area  Command  PAO 

A  Recycled  Dream  Come 
True 

A  "GREEN  dream"  has  come 
true  for  the  family  of  SFC  Rob- 
ert Portillo,  who  won  the  nation's 
first  "American  Green  Dream 
House,"  a  beautiful  $200,000 
home  built  of  recycled-content 
construction  materials.  His 
daughter,  Alma,  and  her  hus- 
band, Cliff  Sanchez,  moved  into 
the  home  in  October. 

Portillo  won  the  house  in 
December  1997,  after  his 
pledge  to  recycle  cans  and 
motor  oil  was  drawn  from 
750,000  other  pledges  submit- 
ted in  celebration  of  the  first 
America  Recycles  Day.  Cur- 
rently stationed  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  but  a  native  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  he  selected  the 
Kempner  location  as  the  site 
for  his  new  three-bedroom 
home  and  arranged  for  his 
daughter's  family  to  move  in 
when  it  was  completed. 

More  than  14  companies 
donated  recycled-content  con- 
struction materials  —  from  the 
recycled  steel  framing  to  car- 
peting made  of  recycled  plastic 


—  to  build  the  home.  "I  never 
realized  the  number  of  prod- 
ucts that  are  available  from 
recyclables  and  the  companies 
that  make  them,"  Portillo  said. 
"We're  thrilled  that  while 
SFC  Portillo  is  away  serving 
the  nation,  we're  able  to  help 
give  his  family  a  new  home," 
said  federal  environmental  ex- 
ecutive Fran  McPoland,  co- 
chairof  America  Recycles  Day, 
at  the  dedication  ceremony.  — 
Cathy  Con  ley,  Enviromedia 

Trapping  Program  Saves 
Bird  Population 

THE  trapping  of  brown-headed 
cowbirds  has  been  ongoing 
here  for  approximately  five 
years  and  has  proved  effective 
in  increasing  populationsof  two 
endangered  species  —  the 
golden-cheeked  warbler  and 
the  black-capped  vireo.  The 
program  has  been  so 
successful  that  the 
Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Agency 
has  entered  into 
agreements 
with  area  land- 
owners to  ex- 
pand the  trap- 
ping, possibly 
affecting  the 
development  of 
similarprograms 
elsewhere 
Texas. 

Cowbirds 
are  a  parasite 
to  other  spe- 
cies, laying 
their  eggs  in 

nests  with  the  endangered  birds 
and  reducing  their  competitors' 
survival  rates. 

The  Fort  Hood  effort  had 
helped  black-capped  vireos  and 
golden-cheeked  warblers  to 


The  brown-headed  cowbird 


recover  while  integrating  en- 
dangered species  protection 
into  the  military  training  mis- 
sion. In  1985,  before  the  black- 
capped  vireo  was  even  listed 
as  endangered,  Fort  Hood  be- 
gan monitoring  the  species  to 
assess  the  impact  of  training 
on  the  population.  Monitoring 
of  the  golden-cheeked  warbler 
began  in  1 990  when  Fort  Hood 
received  notice  that  the  spe- 
cies was  about  to  be  emer- 
gency-listed. 

Fort  Hood  has  protected 
10,742  acres  of  black-capped 
vireo  habitat  and  36,684  acres 
of  golden-cheeked  warbler 
habitat  from  alteration  and 
harm.  Controlling  brown- 
headed  cowbird  populations 
within  and  around  endangered 
species  habitat  has  reduced  the 
percentage  rate  of  cowbird 
populations  stealing  other  spe- 
cies' nests  from  91 .5  percent  in 
1988  to  6.2  percent  in  1998. 
On  the  monitoring 
side  of  the  program, 
Fort  Hood  has  con- 
ducted extensive 
studies  of  the  black- 
capped  vireos  and 
£.  golden-cheeked 
warblers.  Staff 
embers  have 
pcated  and 
bnitored  nests 
study  various 
aracteristics 
the  birds  and 
'habitat.  Workers 
also  have 
color-banded 
the  young  and 
adult  birds 
within  inten- 
sive study  areas  to  allow  indi- 
vidual identification  of  birds 
needed  for  determining  age 
structure,  dispersal  distances 
and  return  rates.  —  Fort  Hood 
PAO 


Please  send  your  contributions  or  questions  to 
PA.  Bldg.  4415,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  MD 
phone  at  (410)  436-2556  or  (DSN)  584-2556. 


Thomas  Hankus,  Public  Affairs  Officer.  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Center.  Attn.:  SFIM-AEC- 
21010-5401.  ore-mail  Thomas.Hankus@aec.apgea.army.mil  Hankus  can  be  reached  by 
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Focus  on  People 


Compiled  by  Heike  Hasenauer 


MSG  Howard  Mullen:  G.I.  Joe  collector. 


Today, 

Mullen's 

collection 

boasts  40 

figures 

and 

it's  still 

growing. 


ONE  day  in  1996,  while  surfing  the  Internet,  MSG 
Howard  Mullen  —  NCOIC  for  the  Directorate  of 
Training  forthe  U.S.  Army  Garrison  at  Fort  McPherson, 
Ga.  —  came  across  one  of  many  sites  dedicated  to  G .  I . 
Joe. 

A  flood  of  childhood  memories  rushed  in,  Mullen 
said,  and  soon  he  began  collecting  the  1 2-inch  movable 
action  figure  with  lifelike  features  and  accessories. 

"Looking  at  that  website  transported  me  to  a  time 
when  life  was  much  simpler.  I  reflected  on  my  childhood 
and  remembered  the  days  when  I  played  with  G.I. 
Joes,"  he  said. 

Mullen  remembered  being  mesmerized  by  the  G.I. 
Joe  commercials,  when  the  action  figure  was  first 
introduced,  and  going  to  the  toy  store  and  staring  at  the 
figures,  hoping  he  could  talk  his  mom  into  buying  one. 

He  got  his  first  one,  an  action  marine,  in  1 964.  As  his 
collection  grew,  he'd  set  up  an  army  of  G.I.  Joes  in  his 
backyard,  Mullen  said. 

Toy  soldiers  take  some  wear  and  tear  over  time, 
and  often  kids  lose  them,  or  they  get  thrown  away. 
Mullen's  G.I.  Joes  suffered  similar  fates.  But  today,  he 
has  a  whole  new  collection. 

"About  three  years  ago  I  found  the  ultimate  G.I.  Joe, 
a  special  forces  Green  Beret  in  mint  condition."  Today, 
Mullen's  collection  boasts  40  figures  —  primarily  spe- 
cial operations-types,  such  as  Vietnam-era  special 
forces,  rangers,  Navy  seals,  Marine  force  recon  and 
airborne  G.I.  Joes  —  and  it's  still  growing. 

"When  my  wife  asks  me  what  I  want  for  my  birthday 


or  Christmas,  she  knows  it  has  to  be  a  G.I.  Joe,"  Mullen 
said. 

"Their  accessories  and  uniforms  make  each  one 
unique,"  Mullen  said.  And  their  authenticity  impresses 
him.  "The  soldiers  look  so  much  like  real  soldiers." 

Using  military  manuals,  museum  references  and 
history  books,  Mullen  has  been  able  to  recreate  historic 
scenes  for  his  G.I.  Joe  displays. 

"I  do  what  is  called  'kit  bashing',  where  I  take  an 
accessory  from  one  action  figure  and  put  it  with  another 
in  order  to  make  historically  correct  scenes,"  Mullen 
said.  "I'm  currently  working  on  a  representation  of  the 
Delta  Force  in  Somalia." 

Mullen  collects  the  action  figures  for  their  historical 
value  and  influence  on  his  life.  "They,  and  John  Wayne's 
movie  The  Green  Berets,'  played  a  significant  part  in 
my  decision  to  become  a  soldier,"  he  said. 

A  23-year  Army  veteran,  Mullen  has  served  in  all 
three  ranger  battalions,  has  been  a  ranger  instructor 
and  has  co-authored  the  U.S.  Army  Combatives  Manual. 
—  PFC  Shannon  Lee,  Fort  McPherson  U.S.  Army 
Garrison  Public  Affairs  Office 

SFC  Mark  Giampietro  and  CPT  Todd  Browning 
had  just  finished  discharging  ships  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  as  part  of  exercise  Crocodile  '99  when  the 
crisis  in  East  Timor  broke. 

Military  officials  had  no  reliable  seaport  survey  of 
the  country,  so  the  two  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  soldiers  got  the  mission  to  conduct  port 
surveys  of  Karabela,  Dili  and  other  potential  ports.  They 
would  be  among  the  first  U.S.  service  members  to  arrive 
in  the  beleaguered  country. 

Before  departing  they  drew  full  combat  gear,  weap- 
ons and  other  essential  items.  The  men  also  received 
inoculations  and  malaria  pills.  Among  the  potential 
threats  they'd  face  were  encephalitis  and  dengue  fever. 

Giampietro,  first  sergeant  of  the  599th  Transporta- 
tion Group  at  Wheeler  Army  Air  Field,  Hawaii,  and 
Browning,  operations  officer  from  the  836th  Trans.  Bn. 
in  Yokohama,  Japan,  joined 
two  Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand sailors. 

They  were  part  of  Inter- 
national Forces  East  Timor, 
INTERFET,  which  as- 
sembled in  Darwin,  Austra- 
lia, and  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Karabela  via  UH-60  Black 
Hawk  helicopter,  with  New 
Zealand  special  forces  sol- 
diers, on  Sept.  26.  The  In- 

CPT  Todd  Browning 
(right)  takes  pier  mea- 
surements at  the  port  in 
Karabela,  East  Timor. 
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donesian  army  was  evacuating  East  Timor  as  anti- 
independence  militias  forced  people  from  their  homes 
and  killed  thousands,  according  to  fleeing  refugees. 

Six  days  earlier  Australia  had  spearheaded  military 
and  humanitarian  aid  to  East  Timor.  Other  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  had  pledged  assistance. 
The  survey  team  faced  its  first  challenge  moments 
after  initiating  a  port  survey.  "About  15  local  nationals 
showed  up  with  clubs  and  machetes,"  Giampietro  said. 
"Our  security  personnel,  three  New  Zealand  sol- 
diers, walked  up  to  them,  got  in  their  faces  and  marched 
them  out  of  the  port  area  at  gunpoint.  Then  we  resumed 
our  survey,"  said  Giampietro,  praising  the  New 
Zealanders'  force-protection  efforts.  "They're  profes- 
sional soldiers  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We  trusted 
them  with  our  lives." 

Back  in  Darwin,  the  port-assessment  team  mem- 
bers delivered  the  first  assessment  of  Karabela.  They 
briefed  Brig.  Gen.  John  Castellaw,  the  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  Third  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  from 
Okinawa. 

"He  told  us  we  had  done  a  great  job  and  reminded 
us  that  our  survey  was  the  only  first-hand  intelligence 
they  had  of  Karabela,"  said  Giampietro.  "Information  we 
provided  would  help  not  only  U.S.  forces,  but  those  from 
other  countries  participating  in  INTERFET." 

Mission  complete,  Giampietro  and  Downing  moved 
on  to  another  assignment,  a  port  survey  of  Dili  on  Oct. 
1 .  "On  the  way  there,  we  passed  smoldering  buildings 
and  saw  frightened  people  running  around  everywhere," 
said  Giampietro.  As  at  the  port  of  Karabela,  some  East 
Timor  natives  were  hostile. 

'They  walked  right  up  to  us,  staring  hard  and 
sniffing,"  Giampietro  said.  "The  Australians  got  into  a 
stand-off  with  them  until  they  backed  down  and  let  us 
get  on  with  our  work.  When  we  did,  we  could  hear  shots 
being  fired  and  saw  smoke  rising  in  the  distance."  The 
MTMC  soldiers  were  able  to  return  to  Darwin  the  same 
night. 

"When  we  got  back  to  our  hotel,  I  thought  it  strange 
to  see  people  engaged  in 
normal  everyday  activities 
after  seeing  a  country  torn 
apart,"  said  Giampietro. 
"The  experience  in  East 
Timor  made  me  realize 
how  valuable  life  is  and 
how  lucky  we  are  to  be 
Americans."  —  599th 
Trans.  Group  PAO 

MICHAEL  McMahan, 
a  10-year-old  boy 
with  a  brain  tumor,  real- 
ized a  dream,  thanks  to 
the  Army. 
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Michael  McMahan  talks  Army  with  LTC  Raymond 
Hilliard  (left, I  and  CPT  Cameron  Mitchell. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Recruiting  Battalion  commander 
LTC  Raymond  S.  Hilliard  "inducted"  Michael  into  the 
Army  at  Anthony  Elementary  School,  in  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  in  front  of  his  classmates  and  three  siblings. 

Michael's  dream  from  early  childhood  was  to  join 
the  Army  someday,  just  like  his  uncle,  1SG  Gilbert 
Herra,  who  is  currently  assigned  to  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Due  to  Michael's  illness,  Hilliard  decided  to  waive 
the  minimum  age  requirement  for  enlistment  and  grant 
the  young  boy's  wish. 

Some  300  students,  eager  to  see  what  Army  offic- 
ers were  doing  at  their  school,  filled  the  gym.  Then  the 
principal,  Debbie  Lauxman,  called  Michael  to  come  to 
the  front  of  the  crowd,  and  his  grandfather  pushed 
Michael's  wheelchair  forward. 

Lauxman  told  the  boy  that  President  Bill  Clinton  and 
his  wife  had  a  special  gift  for  him.  Then,  Liberty  Recruit- 
ing Company  commander  CPT  Cameron  Mitchell  pre- 
sented the  Clintons'  basket  of  gifts.  It  included  a  base- 
ball cap,  a  deck  of  cards,  Hillary  Clinton's  children's 
book,  Air  Force  One  M&Ms,  a  picture  of  the  president's 
cat  and  White  House  stationery. 

Michael  looked  up  at  Mitchell  and  whispered,  "This 
is  great." 

Then  Hilliard  introduced  himself  to  the  audience 
and  told  Michael  he  would  be  honored  to  serve  with 
such  a  brave  young  man. 

"Raise  your  right  hand  and  repeat  after  me,"  Hilliard 
told  him.  Following  the  oath  of  enlistment,  Hilliard  pre- 
sented him  with  Army  items  including  a  set  of  BDUs,  dog 
tags,  an  I.D.  card,  T-shirt,  a  delayed-entry  packet, 
poster  and  key  chain. 

Michael  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes.  When  he 
returned,  wearing  his  Army  garb,  he  was  treated  to  a 
Humvee  ride  courtesy  of  the  Army  Reserve's  842nd 
Quartermaster  Co.  from  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Michael  was  beaming  as  he  sat  in  the  front  seat  and 
played  with  the  radio,  his  mother  said.  "It's  a  day  he  will 
never  forget."  —  MAJ  Debra  L  Stewart,  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Battalion,  Kansas  City 


Michael's 
dream 
from  early 
childhood 
was  to 
join  the 
Army 
someday 
just  like 
his  uncle, 
1SG  Gilbert 
Herra. 
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Photos  From  the  Field  Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


DURING  his  career  as  a  photographer  for  Fort 
Dix,  N.J. ,  Charles  Germain  has  often  focused 
on  the  community's  children  and  the  many 
activities  in  which  they  participate.  Germain's  abil- 
ity to  capture  innocence,  emotion  and  the  elusive 
"decisive  moment"  brought  his  work  to  our  atten- 
tion and  set  it  apart  form  that  of  other  contnbu- 
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1 .  Marcus  Cook  drives  hard  along  the  baseline  in  quest  of  a  clear  shot  during 
a  game  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

2.  Brian  Stringer  of  the  Fort  Dix  Athletics  hurls  one  to  James  Grogg  of  New 
Hanover  at  Grover  Park  Field. 

3.  Tyshon  Milton  demonstrates  a  high  kick  during  a  Kenpo  karate  session  at 
the  Fort  Dix  Youth  Center. 

4.  The  Fort  Dix  Pop  Warner  Football  program  cheerleaders  are  looking  great  as 
they  form  a  "pyramid."  Rain  or  shine  the  cheerleaders  provide  support  at 
each  qame. 
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Compiled  by  Gil  High 
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A  CH  -47  Chinook  crew  from  the 
159th  Aviation  Regiment  at 
Fort  Lewis  prepares  for  a  prac- 
tice mountain  search-and-res- 
cue  mission. 


Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 


Mount  Rainier  SAR 
Missions  Continue 

WITH  the  hiking  and  climbing 
season  on  Mount  Rainier  fast 
approaching,  Company  A,  5th 
Battalion,  159th  Aviation  Regi- 
ment, is  preparing  for  its  own 
season  of  high-altitude  search- 
and-rescue  operations. 

Based  at  Fort  Lewis's  Gray 
Army  Airfield,  the  Army  Reserve 
aviation  unit  transports  National 
Park  Service  emergency 
search-and-rescue  teams  to 
and  from  the  mountain.  The 
company  inherited  the  SAR 
mission  in  July  1998,  when  the 
active-Army  unit  tasked  with  the 
responsibility  was  inactivated. 

During  regulartraining  ses- 
sions before  and  during  the 
climbing  season,  the  unit's  CH- 
47  Chinook  helicopters  fly  to 
Kautz  Creek  near  the  base  of 
the  mountain  to  pick  up  the 
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SAR  teams.  Then  the  com- 
bined group  performs  inser- 
tion and  extraction  drills  at 
locations  from  roughly  1 0,000 
feet  to  the  summit  at  14,410 
feet  above  sea  level. 

SAR  missions  are  varied. 
Last  June,  for  example,  Co.  A 
participated  in  a  search  for  a 
missing  snowboarder  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Hampered  by  foul  weather 
and  heavy  cloud  cover,  the  mis- 
sion extended  into  several  days 
as  Chinook  pilots  and  crew- 
members  transported  SAR 
teams  and  flew  search  patterns, 
working  routes,  crevasses  and 
tree  lines  where  the  snow- 
boarder  might  be.  The  victim 
never  was  found. 

Another  mission  involved 
two  climbers  who  lost  vital 
equipment  during  a  climb  on 
the  Liberty  Ridge  ice  face,  at 
13,000  feet.  They  requested 
help  by  cell  phone,  but  the  first 
Chinook  sortie  was  turned  away 
by  an  intense  squall  line,  re- 
quiring additional  flights  to  drop 
off  and  later  pick  up  rescue 
teams. 

In  addition  to  the  high-alti- 
tude SAR  mission,  Co.  A  sup- 
ports the  Army's  active  and  re- 


serve components  at  Fort 
Lewis,  as  well  as  nearby  Army, 
Coast  Guard,  Air  Force  and 
Marine  units.  —  Ed  Quimby, 
70th  Regional  Support  Com- 
mand Public  Affairs  Office 


Fort  Carson,  Colo. 


Family  Readiness 
Center  Offers  Help 

FORT  Carson's  Family  Readi- 
ness Center  prides  itself  on  pro- 
moting the  mental,  physical  and 
even  spiritual  well  being  of  sol- 
diers, civilian  employees  and 
family  members.  The  center 
offers  financial  counseling,  job- 


Fort  Carson's  Family  Readiness  Center 
offers  relocation;  mobilization;  financial; 
community  life  and  outreach;  and  soldier 
and  family  readiness  resources. 


search  assistance,  chaplains' 
spiritual  counseling,  fitness  pro- 
grams and  more,  said  Mary 
Jane  Fletcher-Hermes,  Fort 
Carson's  Army  Community 
Service  director. 

"This  center  is  visionary.  It 
removes  boundaries.  It  goes 
across  many  lines  and  it  works," 
Fletcher-Hermes  said.  "Every- 
thing is  in  one  place  and  is 
highly  visible  to  everyone  who 
visits  the  building.  The  idea  was 
to  consolidate  all  the  services 
that  families  and  soldiers  need 
to  the  point  where  service  to  the 
customer  is  seamless." 

With  relocation,  deploy- 
ment, mobilization,  financial, 
community  life,  community  out- 
reach, and  soldier  and  family 
readiness  resources  underone 
roof,  the  center  has  created  a 
"one-stop  shopping  process"  to 
cater  to  all  of  the  customer's 
needs,  Fletcher-Hermes  said. 
"It's  an  excellent  team- 
building  workplace,"  said 
Stanley  Perdue,  American  Red 
Cross  hub  manager,  whose 
agency  had  been  located  in  an 
olderbuilding  nearby.  "Nowthat 
we're  here  there's  a  lot  of  posi- 
tive synergy,  both  from  refer- 
rals and  collaboration  with  other 
agencies,  and  a  larger  volume 
of  clients  is  becoming  aware  of 
each  agency's  location  and 
services,"  he  said. 

Even  though  the 
center  realized  quick 
success  through  the 
consolidation, 
reaching  out  to  the 
community  beyond 
the  centralized  facil- 
ity has  been  its  con- 
tinuing goal.  Those 
efforts  have  included 
an  Outreach  Com- 
munity Program,  the 
Mayors  Program, 
Army  Family  Team 
Building  and  more. 
"A  lot  of  the 
center's   success 
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also  comes  from  the  joint  work 
we  do  with  outside  organiza- 
tions. We  work  with  the  YMCA, 
with  Peterson  Air  Force  Base, 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
have  other  partnerships  outside 
ot  this  building.  It's  hard  to  come 
to  Army  Community  Service 
and  not  see  how  far  out  we  do 
reach,"  said  2LT  Ryan  A. 
Howell,  the  Army  Community 
Services  executive  officer. 

Future  plans  include  "cyber- 
outreach"  to  the  Fort  Carson 
community.  "We  want  to  be  able 
to  web-broadcast  classes  and 
do  training  online  rather  than, 
say,  having  people  come  in  here 
for  classes  when  the  weather's 
bad,"  Howell  said.  And,  he  said, 
the  center  is  already  using  its 
online  capability  to  help  fami- 
lies correspond  with  deployed 
soldiers  via  computers.  —  SPC 
Cecile  Cromartie,  Fort  Carson 
PAO 


Homewood,  III. 


Recruiters  "Pause  for 
Patriotism" 

RECRUITERS  and  Delayed 
Entry  Program  members  who 
recently  joined  the  Army 
through  Homewood  Recruiting 
Company,  here,  joined  thou- 
sands of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
civilians  and  veterans  to  cel- 
ebrate Armed  Forces  Day  on 
May  20. 

The  event,  called  "Pause 
for  Patriotism,"  was  a  celebra- 
tion of  military  service  that  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  veter- 
ans, active-duty  military  and 
reserve-component  members 
to  connect  with  this  community, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  any 
military  installation. 

"I  wanted  kids  to  meet  ser- 
vice members  and  grow  up 
knowing  what  service  to  coun- 
try is  all  about,"  said  Tom  Holtz, 
a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  War 
and  founder  of  the  event. 


"Young  people  are  our  nation's 
future,  and  I  wanted  to  instill  in 
them  a  reverence  for  God, 
knowledge  of  what  our  country 
stands  for  and  a  commitment  to 
service  to  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Each  year,  the  celebration 
begins  with  a  fireworks  display. 
Morning  brings  a  parade  of 
floats  and  drill  teams,  and  chil- 
dren in  Scout  uniforms  proudly 
march  alongside  veterans  while 
high  school  marching  bands 
provide  the  music.  Active-duty 
and  local  reserve-component 
units  supply  equipment  exhib- 
its, meet  with  people  and  con- 
duct demonstrations. 

"We  bring  our  Delayed  En- 
try Program  members  from  their 
homes  in  suburban  Chicago  to 
reinforce  the  commitment 
they've  made  and  let  them  take 
pride  in  their  decision  to  join  the 
Army,"  said  Recruiting  Co.  1 SG 
Vaughn  Newhouse. 

Many  of  the  young  people 
who  came  to  the  first  Pause  for 
Patriotism  are  now  old  enough 
to  enlist.  In  1994,  when  Pause 
for  Patriotism  started,  53  people 
from  the  Kankakee  area  joined 
the  Army.  In  1999,  70  people 
joined.  —  Homewood  Recruit- 
ing Co. 
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Maintenance  Units  Earn 
ISO  Certification 

WHEN  you  buy  a  pair  of  sneak- 
ers, you  can  judge  their  quality 
by  knowing  the  reputation  as- 
sociated with  the  brand  name. 
Now  soldiers  coming  to  the  21  st 
Theater  Support  Command  in 
Kaiserslautern  for  maintenance 
services  have  a  similarly  rec- 
ognizable mark  of  quality  as- 
surance. All  of  the  command's 
maintenance  activities  have 
become  "ISO"  certified. 

Maintenance  Activity, 
Pirmasens,  and  Maintenance 
Activity,  Mannheim,  both  part 
of  the  General  Support  Center, 
Europe,  are  the  first  two  units  to 
receive  their  certificates. 

ISO  9002  is  the  French 
acronym  for  the  International 
Organization  for  Standardiza- 
tion. The  9002  part  of  the  name 
signifies  that  for  this  certifica- 
tion the  unit  is  improving  an 
already  existing  service  or  prod- 
uct. The  ISO  label  assures  cus- 
tomers that  the  organization 
meets  certain  quality-assur- 
ance requirements,  said  Udo 
Huff,  the  managing  director  for 
Germany  of  Perry  Johnson 


Local  residents  get  an  up-close  view  of  an  M1A1  Abrams  tank 
during  the  "Pause  for  Patriotism"  celebration,  which  brought 
together  soldiers,  citizens  and  veterans. 


SPC  Alberto  Castro  of  the 
Colorado  National  Guard's 
3650th  Maint.  Co.  works  on  an 
engine  at  the  21st  Theater 
Sprt.  Cmd.  in  Kaiserslautern. 

Registrars,  an  international 
company  that  prepares  organi- 
zations for  ISO  certification. 

To  become  ISO  certified, 
units  go  through  a  series  of 
tests  and  inspections.  Con- 
tracted industry  professionals 
advise  the  units.  Most  of  the 
preparation  involves  changes 
or  realignments  in  the  way  the 
units  do  business  and  track  their 
work.  Very  little  change  cf  equip- 
ment is  involved. 

There  were  several  "firsts" 
for  many  of  the  units  in  Ger- 
many that  earned  certification. 
The  21st  TSC  is  the  first  to 
comply  with  an  Army  Materiel 
Command  mandate  that  all 
Army  logistics  units  become 
ISO-certified  before  the  end  of 
2000.  The  Equipment  Mainte- 
nance Center,  Europe,  part  of 
the  29th  Support  Group,  is  the 
first  unit  with  active-duty  and 
reserve-component  mainte- 
nance personnel  to  be  certi- 
fied, and  the  General  Support 
Center,  Europe,  is  the  first  unit 
to  have  all  of  its  subordinate 
maintenance  units  certified.  — 
SGT  Greg  Jones,  21st  Theater 
Support  Command  PAO 
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Story  and  Photos  by 
Bob  Rosenburgh 


iF  the  college  students  who 
lare  part  of  the  Army  Reserve 
(Officers'  Training  Corps,  the 
Itop  performers  are  frequently 
Green-to-Gold  cadets  — 
students  enrolled  through  a  program 
that  gives  exceptional  enlisted  soldiers 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  college  degree 
and  a  commission  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant. 

About  10  percent  of  those  in  the 
Army  ROTC  Advanced  Course  are 
Green-to-Gold  cadets,  a  percentage 
that  grows  every  year. 

CPT  Gary  Pearson,  Green-to-Gold 
coordinator  for  the  4th  ROTC  Region 
at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  said  the  program 
is  expanding  as  awareness  of  it  grows. 
Green-to-Gold,  he  explained,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Army's  plan  for 
retaining  its  best  enlisted  soldiers, 
offering  them  the  opportunity  to 
become  either  active-  or  reserve- 
component  officers. 

"Green-to-Gold  is  a  separation 
from  service,"  he  explained,  "replac- 
ing the  actual  contract  you  are  cur- 
rently under  in  order  to  attend  college 
for  an  education  that  includes  the 
ROTC  program." 

Green-to-Gold  offers  scholarship 
and  non-scholarship  programs.  The 
scholarship  is  a  two-,  three-  or  four- 
Bob  Rosenburgh  is  4th  ROTC  Region's  deputy  public 
affairs  officer. 


1,ye;ar  plan,  while  the  non-scholarship 
program  is  for  two  years. 

r "The  programs  differ  in  duration 
and  scholarship  options,"  Pearson  said. 
fThe  scholarship  program  provides 
|uition,  fees,  assistance,  books,  sup- 
lies  and  a  monthly  stipend,"  he  said, 
f'but  it  does  not  cover  room  and 
board."  Some  schools,  however,  offer 
free  room  and  board  as  institutional 
incentives  to  attract  scholarship 
students. 

"You  should  learn  what  each 
specific  schools  can  do  for  you  and 
also  remember  that  you  may  be 
allowed  to  draw  on  your  GI  Bill 
benefits,"  he  said. 

Non-scholarship  cadets  draw  a 
monthly  $200  stipend  and  can  use  their 
earned  military  educational  benefits, 
and  may  participate  in  simultaneous 
membership  programs  in  the  National 
Guard  or  Army 
Reserve.  Some  states 
provide  additional 
money  or  tuition 
benefits  to  Guard 
members  in  college. 

Pearson  ex- 
plained that  turning  a 
qualified  enlisted 
soldier  into  an 
officer  through 
ROTC  adds  value  to 
the  Army's  ranks. 
Green-to-Gold 
doesn't  take  soldiers 
from  the  Army,  it 
just  gives  them 
additional  opportuni- 
ties. 

Participants  have 
many  reasons  for 
going  Green-to- 
Gold. 

"I  love  leadership 


Spec.  Shane  Paul  Greaser  of  Com- 
pany B,  2nd  Battalion,  75th  Ranger 
Regt.,  reviews  his  scholarship  appli- 
cation with  Capt.  Gary  Pearson, 
Green  To  Gold  Coordinator  for  the 
4th  Region  (ROTC)  at  Fort  lewis, 
Wash. 


and  responsi-^ 
bility,"  said 
PFC  Basilio  Laboy 
of  the  1st  Battalion,  68th 
Engineer  Regiment,  at  Fort 
Lewis.  "I  love  high-speed  and  the 
military,  so  I  want  to  go  Green-to- 
Gold."  Currently  a  light-vehicle 
mechanic,  he  hopes  to  become  an 
aviation  officer. 

People  who  have  prior  service  and 
understand  the  military  add  a  dimen- 
sion to  their  programs  that  improves 
everyone's  performance. 

A  good  example  is  Cadet  Dennis 
Marshall  from  Ohio's  University  of 
Akron.  He  was  a  staff  sergeant  when 
he  elected  to  go  Green-to-Gold. 

As  an  active-duty  soldier  he  served 
in  Saudi  Arabia  during  the  Gulf  War 
and  served  a  tour  in  Germany  and  two 
stateside  tours  before  applying  for  a 
Green-to-Gold  scholarship. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  an  Army 
officer,"  Marshall  explained.  "I  just 
waited  until  I  felt  I 
had  enough  knowl- 
edge to  become  an 
officer." 

Part  of  his  plan 
included  earning 
college  credits 
through  the  Army's 
continuing  educa- 
tion system,  so  he 
applied  for  Green- 
to-Gold  after 
completing  two 
years  of  college. 
Marshall  re- 
presents the  kind  of 
high-quality  person 
selected  for  the 
limited  number  of 
scholarships 
available  each  year 
—  about  250 
nationally. 
Although 
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Green  to  Gold  is  publicized  through 
pamphlets  and  posters  to  make  soldiers 
aware  of  the  program,  the  best  ap 
proach  comes  in  pro>  iding  information 
about  it  to  commanders,  said  MAJ  Dan 
King,  recruiting  branch  chief  at  the 
U.S.  Armj  Cadet  Command  headquar- 
ters. 

The  standard  route  into  the  pro- 
gram is  for  soldiers  to  apply  alter  at 
least  two  years  of  service,  ensuring 
their  own  maturity  and  allowing  their 
commanders  to  evaluate  their  perfor- 
mance and  future  potential.  A  soldier 
who  does  well  as  an  NCO  might  also 
lisplav  certain  traits  and  characteristics 
If  leadership  that  can  enhance  both  the 
pmy  and  the  individual's  perfor- 
mance as  an  officer. 

Following  the 
commander's  recom- 
mendation, it  then 
becomes  the 


previous  college,""  he  said,  "so  I 
entered  the  program  as  an  ROTC  cadet 
m  m\  junioi  year."  lie  graduated  from 

the  University  ol  Kansas  and  was 
commissioned  last  year. 

Ruffin  said  his  military  service 
ensured  that  he  entered  the  program 
physically  fit  and  gave  him  a  better 
idea  about  what  is  expected  of  cadets 
and  soldiers  alike.  He  said  it  made  him 
a  belter  officer  as  well. 

"I'm  better  able  to  relate  to  the 
troops  —  the  junior  enlisted  ranks  as 
well  as  NCOs  —  because  I  have 
insights  into  their  jobs,  having  been 
there,"  he  explained. 

Ruffin  said  the  program  was 
flexible  enough  to  allow  him  to  enter 
on  his  own  financial  terms,  too. 

"I  chose   not   to  take   a 
scholarship,  because 
would  have  to 
wait  for  the 


soldier's 
responsibility  to 
process  into  the  program. 

Pearson  also  explained  the 
"hip-pocket"  program,  whereby  a 
division,  installation  or  corps  com- 
mander can  make  awards  to  soldiers 
who  achieve  excellence. 

"This  is  a  two-year  scholarship, 
and  each  commander  has  five  of  these 
to  give  out  every  year.  That's  five  'hip- 
pocket'  scholarships  in  addition  to  any 
standard  ROTC  scholarships." 

Pearson  said  soldiers  can  learn 
about  Green-to-Gold  through  monthly 
briefings  at  their  installation  education 
centers,  and  through  brochures  and 
other  materials,  then  talk  to  officers  to 
learn  more. 

Interested  soldiers  then  find 
schools  with  ROTC  programs,  apply 
for  academic  acceptance  and  continue 
the  Green-to-Gold  application  process. 

One  soldier  who  benefited  from  the 
non-scholarship  program  was  2LT 
Jason  Ruffin,  who  served  two  and  one- 
half  years  as  a  military  policeman  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  before  he  decided  to 
become  an  officer.  Some  of  his  friends 
were  looking  into  Officer  Candidate 
School  when  they  learned  of  Green-to- 
Gold,  so  Ruffin  decided  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  was  available. 

"I  had  two  and  a  half  years  of 
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next  semester  to 
get  in,"  he  said.  "The 
scholarship  applications  had  already 
been  turned  in,  so  I  just  took  a  straight 
'Chapter  16,'  where  they  let  me  out  of 
the  Army,  and  now  I  owe  them  three 
more  years  as  an  officer." 

Ruffin  paid  his  tuition  on  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill,  earned  during  his 
enlisted  service  and  authorized  for  use 
in  the  Green-to-Gold  program. 

"I  got  $450  a  month,  which  is 
plenty  for  a  state  college."  With  tuition 
at  $1,000  a  semester,  he  said  the 
Montgomery  Bill  is  ample.  "And  I 
worked  part  time  at  a  department  store 
in  between  classes  and  homework." 

For  soldiers  entering  Green-to- 
Gold  under  a  scholarship  contract,  the 
Army  pays  the  entire  cost  of  tuition. 
Pearson  stressed,  however,  that  student 
cadets  receive  no  paychecks,  since 
they  are  no  longer  members  of  the 
armed  forces.  Military  pay  and  benefits 
return  after  commissioning. 


A  two  year  lion  \i  holarship  (  Hern 

to  ( iold  cadet,  however,  may  have 
membership  in  the  Arm)  National 
Guard  hi  Army  Reserve  in  the  Simul 
taneous  Membership  Program  as  an 

assistant  platoon  leader  with  pay 

equivalent  t<>  E-5. 

Cadet  Terrence  Adams,  from 
Western  Michigan  University,  said  he 
wanted  to  complete  his  education,  but 
added  that  he  loves  the  Army  and  can't 
wait  to  get  back  in.  He  hopes  to 
become  an  aviation  officer. 

Colombia-born  SPC  Carolina 
Hernandez  is  earning  her  American 
citizenship  and  hopes  to  qualify  for  an 
ROTC  Green-to-Gold  scholarship.  "I 
think  the  experience  I  have  gained  as 
an  enlisted  soldier  can  be  put  to  good 
use  and  give  me  some  special  insights 
if  I  become  an  officer,"  she  said.  She 
has  already  completed  some  college 
classes  on  her  own  time  through  the 
Fort  Lewis  education  center. 

"While  it  is  possible  to  enlist 
in  the  Army  without  U.S.  citizen- 
ship," King  explained,  "ROTC 
r  regulations  require  U.S.  citizenship  to 
qualify  for  scholarships  and  to  enroll  in 
the  advanced  course." 

Soldiers  who  want  to  learn  more 
about  Green-to-Gold  can  request 
information  and  applications  by 
writing  to  U.S.  Army  Cadet  Command, 
ATTN:  ROTC  Scholarships  (AD),  Fort 
Monroe,  VA  23651-5238,  by  calling 
toll-free  (800)  USA-ROTC  ext.  484,  or 
by  visiting  www.armyrotc.com  on  the 
web. 

They  can  also  visit  installa- 
tion education  centers 
or  a  professor  of 
military  science  at  a> 
nearby  college  or 
university  with 
an  ROTC 
program.  □ 


Story  by  Judy  Marsicano 


EVIN  Weber  made  a 
last-minute  decision 
that  saved  his  life  last 
year  when  he  was 
ifaced  with  the  fury  of  a 


iller  tornado  that  tore  through  Okla- 
homa City. 

Weber,  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Engineering 
and  Construction  Division,  left  Tulsa 
in  a  government  vehicle  May  3,  1999, 
bound  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  Sill. 

"It  was  about  7  p.m.  when  I 
reached  Oklahoma  City,  and  it  started 
clouding  up  and  looking  really  nasty," 
he  said.  "I  saw  this  big  black  cloud, 
but  stayed  on  the  road  and  angled 
southwest  toward  Chickasha." 

As  he  drove,  he  saw  a  massive 
black  cloud  moving  toward  him,  so  he 
pulled  over  at  an  overpass  behind  two 
other  parked  cars. 

"There  was  a  calmness,  and  it 
wasn't  raining  very  much.  Then  the 
strangest  thing  happened.  As  the 
tornado  moved  in  our  direction,  stuff 
just  started  defying  gravity,  slowly 
levitating  up  from  the  ground,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  'Boy,  this  isn't 
right.'" 

With  the  tornado  heading  directly 
for  him,  Weber  felt  the  car  shake.  He 
quickly  sought  shelter  under  tlu 


Judy  Marsicano  works  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' Fort  Worth  District  Public  Affairs  Office. 
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four  or  five  others 
PRSdy  bracing  themselves  to 
ride  out  the  storm. 

"I  made  my  way  up  the  concrete 
backslope  as  Tar  as  I  could,  looking  for 
something  heavy  to  hold  on  to.  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  tried  to  protect  my  face," 
he  remembered. 

He  compared  what  happened  next 
to  a  very  violent  roller  coaster  ride 
while  being  pelted  with  flying  debris. 

"No  sooner  had  I  gotten  my  grip 
on  an  I-beam  when  someone  yelled, 
it's  right  on  top  of  us.'  A  lot  goes 
through  your  mind  —  I  thought  of  my 
family.  I  said  a  prayer  and  had 
thoughts  about  the  afterlife. 

"1  felt  something  hard  hit  me  in  the 
head.  I  raised  my  head  and  saw  this 
piece  of  lumber  suspended  in  the  air 
right  in  front  of  me.  Mud  and  debris 
were  everywhere.  I  closed  my  eyes 
again  and  put  my  head  down.  Then 
something  hit  my  leg,  hard." 

At  that  point  Weber  almost  lost  his 
grip.  For  what  must  have  been  30  to  40 
seconds,  the  wind  battered  him  with 
incredible  force,  pulling  his  legs  up 


and  pounding  him  against  the  beam. 
^hat  seemed  like  minutes  later,  the 
wind  began  to  slow,  and  he  watched 
the  black  cloud  as  it  moved  away. 

Still  reeling  from  the  experience, 
the  group  left  the  shelter  of  the  over- 
pass. Someone  used  a  piece  of  lumber 
and  a  branch  to  make  Weber  a  make- 
shift splint  for  his  leg,  and  a  news  crew 
chasing  the  tornado  pulled  over  to  help 
the  survivors.  Everyone  was  covered 
with  mud,  and  the  grass  that  once 
surrounded  the  overpass  was  stripped 
from  the  ground.  Dazed,  Weber 
looked  for  his  vehicle,  but  it  wasn't 
where  he  had  left  it. 

"Then,  a  little  boy  came  up  behind 
me  and  I  heard  him  ask,  'Where  is  my 
mom?'"  Weber  learned  from  the 
newspaper  the  next  day  that  the 
woman  had  died  in  the  storm. 

Days  after  the  tornado,  the  car 
Weber  was  driving  was  found  a  mile 
away,  a  twisted  mass  of  metal. 

"After  what  I've  been  through  and 
from  what  I've  seen  on  television,  I 
can't  imagine  why  more  people 
weren't  killed,"  Weber  said.  "I've 
lived  through  it  and  I've  accepted  it, 
but  the  reality  of  it  all  is  how  quickly  a 
life  can  be  taken,"  he  said.  □ 
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*  Kevin  Weber  looks  over  the  remains  of  his  government  vehicle,  which  was  destroyed 
I  by  a  tornado  in  Oklahoma.  Weber,  a  civil  engineer  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
I  gineers'  Tulsa  District,  survived  by  taking  shelter  under  a  highway  overpass. 


Tornado 
Survival  lips 

PEOPLE  who  live  and  work  in  the 
Midwest's  "Tornado  Alley"  say  the 
heaviest  threat  of  tornadoes  comes  in 
the  summer  months — from  June  through 
August.  In  the  accompanying  article  about 
Kevin  Weber,  a  Tulsa  District  civil  engi- 
neer, Weber  made  the  best  decision  he 
could  under  the  circumstances  and  sur- 
vived the  storm. 

But  an  overpass  is  not  a  good  place 
to  take  shelter  from  a  tornado.  The 
structure's  constricting  geometry  creates 
a  wind-tunnel  effect  that  actually  magni- 
fies the  tornado's  power. 

In  "The  Urban  Survival  Handbook," 
John  Wiseman  writes  that  the  best  pro- 
tection in  a  tornado  is  an  underground 
shelter  or  the  basement  of  a  steel-framed 
or  reinforced  concrete  building.  But  if  you 
are  caught  outdoors  in  a  car  as  Weber 
was,  Wiseman  gives  these  safety  tips: 

Never  try  to  outrun  a  tornado.  They 
change  direction  quickly  and  can  flip  a 
car  or  truck,  or  toss  it  through  the  air. 

If  there  is  no  shelter  nearby,  lie  flat  in 
a  ditch  or  low-lying  area  and  cover  your 
head  with  your  arms,  but  be  aware  of 
potential  flooding.  Think  of  the  ditch  as  a 
foxhole  that  will  lower  your  chance  of 
being  hit  by  flying  debris  or  sucked  into 
the  passing  funnel. 

If  you  are  indoors  when  the  tornado 
strikes,  Wiseman  suggests  the  follow- 
ing: 

As  the  storm  approaches,  close  all 
doors  and  windows  facing  the  storm,  and 
open  all  those  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
will  equalize  pressure  inside  and  outside 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  structural  col- 
lapse or  flying  debris. 

Take  cover  on  the  lowest  floor  in  the 
center  of  the  house,  under  a  strong  table 
or  desk.  Stay  away  from  windows.  — 
USACE  Public  Affairs  Office 
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Story  and  Photos 
by  Paula  Schlag 


OLDIERS  of  the  Joint  Readi- 
ness Training  Center's  opposing 
force,  the  1  st  Battalion,  509th 
Infantry  Regiment,  traveled  from 
Fort  Polk,  La.,  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  Va.,  in  January  to  honor 
veterans  of  the  airborne  unit  who 
fought  in  World  War  II.  Joining  in  the 
wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns  were  several  mem- 
bers of  the  original  509th  Inf.  Regt. 
who  fought  in  Africa,  Italy  and  France. 

In  the  612-acre  national  cemetery, 
60  of  the  Fort  Polk  paratroopers  looked 
down  a  series  of  steps  leading  to  the 
plaza.  There  was  silence.  With  509th 
veterans  and  their  families  gathered  at 
the  top  and  spectators  at  a  distance,  the 
tomb  guard  called  out,  "Today  we 
honor  the  509th  Parachute  Infantry." 

In  full-dress  uniform  and  red  beret, 
LTC  Jeffery  Jarkowsky,  the  present  1st 
Bn.,  509th  commander,  accompanied 
by  World  War  II  veteran  Marty  Galus- 
kin  wearing  a  red  beret  with  promi- 
nently displayed  509th  Regt. 
"Geronimo"  patch,  approached  the 
front  of  the  plaza  and  laid  the  wreath. 
The  bugler  played  "Taps,"  and  the 

Paula  Schlag  is  the  media  relations  officer  in  the  JRTC 
and  Fort  Polk  Public  Affairs  Office. 


crowd  remained  motionless  as  a  cool, 
soft  breeze  blew. 

"I  can't  put  into  words  the  feeling 
that  I  had  at  that  moment.  I  had 
flashbacks  to  some  of  those  places  we 
were  in,"  said  Galuskin. 

He  had  worked  for  two  years  with 
other  veterans  and  government  offi- 
cials to  make  this  day  happen. 

"I  can  only  say  that  the  ceremony 
was  long  overdue,"  he  said.  "I  hope 
that  Americans  remember  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many." 

Jarkowsky,  who  leads  the  1st  Bn. 
OPFOR  in  exercises  to  train  light 
infantry  units  at  Fort  Polk,  said  this  day 
would  never  be  forgotten. 

"It's  an  important  mark  in  our 
history,"  he  said.  "For  we  have  just 
honored  our  soldiers  in  a  way  that 
America  can  never  forget.  It  was  an 
honor  for  us  to  participate.  We  owe 
gratitude." 

"I  was  honored,  proud  and  even 
more  committed  to  learning  more 
about  our  history,"  said  SGT  Joseph 
Healey,  a  former  Tomb  Guard  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  1  st  Bn.,  509th 
Inf.  "This  one  meant  everything  to  me." 

"With  mutual  pride,  brotherhood 
and  respect  for  one  another,  it's 

\  important  for  me  and  my 

soldiers  to  make  a 


connection  on  this  day  and  every  day," 
said  1st  Bn.  CSM  Bobby  Lane. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
connection  is  real  for  veterans  alike. 

"Seeing  the  paratroopers  here  at 
Arlington  will  very  quickly  put  you 
back  in  time,"  Inglesby  said,  "Even 
though  there  is  quite  a  number  of  years 
difference  —  it  doesn't  matter." 

After  the  wreath-laying,  the  1st  Bn. 
soldiers  and  509th  veterans  placed  a 
unit  plaque  inside  the  Memorial 
Display  Room. 

"You  should  have  seen  it.  We  got 
our  plaque  placed  right  in  the  front 
row.  All  these  years  our  unit  was  never 
a  part  of  this  national  display;  now  all 
can  come  see  Geronimo,"  said 
Inglesby. 

"There  is  still  a  connection  from 
1942  to  2000,"  Jarkowsky  insisted. 
"It's  the  spirit  that  we  hold  as  para- 
troopers. We  see  the  history  and 
connection." 

Jarkowsky  reminded  his  soldiers 
that  the  day's  events  at  Arlington  are 
important,  and  challenged  them  to 
learn  more  about  their  history. 

"Originally,  the  509th  was  tasked 
to  lead  the  way  into  combat,  and  now 
we  train  others  for  combat,"  said 
battalion  executive  officer  MAJ  Allen 
Smith.  "It's  a  great  honor  to  have  that 
as  our  mission,  and  our  guys  don't 
want  to.  let  these  veterans  down."  □ 
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NICK  DeGaeta  was  not  one  to  pass  up 
$50  a  month.  The  offer  came  from  an 
"experimental"  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  unit 
that  was  looking  for  soldiers  willing  to  jump 
out  of  airplanes  and  face  long  odds  on 
survival.  DeGaeta  says  his  first  thoughts 
were,  "What  a  great  deal;  I'll  double  my  pay 
and  do  something  meaningful." 

The  World  War  II  veteran  from  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.,  is  one  of  the  hundreds  and 
eventually  thousands  who  became  part  of 
the  509th  Infantry  Regiment,  which  calls 
itself  the  Army's  first  paratroop  unit  and  first 
American  airborne  group  to  deploy  over- 
seas, in  June  1942. 

Flying  from  England  to  North  Africa  in 
the  longest  airborne  invasion  of  the  war,  the 
509th  performed  its  first  combat  parachute 
jump  on  Nov.  8, 1 942.  By  war's  end  the  unit 
had  completed  five  combat  jumps  —  three 


into  North  Africa,  one  into  Italy  and  another 
into  southern  France. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  anticipation  in  that 
first  jump,"  said  Leo  Inglesby  of  Silver 
Springs,  Md.  "We  had  very  bad  weather 
going  over  Spain,  and  most  of  us  were 
airsick  because  of  the  turbulence." 

Today,  many  of  the  WWII  509th  veter- 
ans find  it  difficult  to  recall  some  of  the 
battlegrounds  where  they  fought  and  many 
of  their  comrades  who  died.  Others  say 
they  will  always  remember  the  physical 
and  mental  strain  of  warfare  or  the  emo- 
tional strain  of  pulling  lifeless  or  wounded 
"brothers"  into  fox  holes  while  being  raked 
by  machine-gun  fire. 

"Time  and  time  again  I  pulled  them  in," 
DeGaeta  said  as  he  moved  his  arms  in  a 
slow,  heavy  motion,  as  if  reaching  for  a 
comrade  once  again. 

"It  was  hard,"  said  Marty  Galuskin,  from 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  one  of  DeGaeta's  lifelong 


friends.  Even  so,  the  word  was  out  that  the 
509th  was  one  of  the  best  outfits  in  the 
Army,  Galuskin  said. 

He  said  that  being  American  troops 
working  with  the  British  1st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion made  the  509th  a  bit  of  a  stray  unit, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  unit's  patch,  de- 
signed by  LTC  William  Yarborough,  who 
then  commanded  the  509th. 

The  patch  includes  a  stylized  A,  repre- 
senting a  paratrooper  ready  to  exit  the  door 
of  an  aircraft,  above  the  word  "Geronimo." 
The  509th  had  already  completed  its  third 
combat  jump  before  finding  a  seamstress  in 
Italy  who  could  create  the  emblem. 

Nearly  6,000  men  served  in  the  509th 
during  World  War  II.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
decorated  airborne  units  of  WWII,  and  one 
of  its  members,  CPL  Paul  Huff,  was  the  first 
American  paratrooper  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  for  actions  at  Anzio,  Italy.  —  Paula 
Schlag 


oin  the  509th 


THE  1  st  Battalion,  509th Infantry  Regiment,  is  looking  for  qualified  paratroopers  to 
serve  in  the  opposing  force  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center,  Fort  Polk,  La. 
The  unit  is  looking  for  infantry,  armor,  militaryintetfigence,  signal  corps,  engineer 
and  field  artillery  officers.  Available  enlisted  positions  include  MOSs  1 1B,  1 1C,  19D, 
.31 C,  31 U,  52D.63B,  71D,  71L,  75B,  75H,  88M,  91B,  92A,  92G,  92Y  and  96B. 

For  more  information,  contact  CPT  Terry  Brannan  at  (337)531-9848/7509  or 
(DSN)  863-9848/7509,  or  e-mail  Hernanh@polk-emh2.army.mil.  —  Paula  Schlag 
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NE  of  SMA  Robert  E.  Hall's 
many  appealing  qualities  is 
that  he  still  considers  himself 
to  be  a  regular  soldier.  He 
gets  up  at  5:30  a.m.,  trips  the 
coffeemaker  switch  and  within  a  few 
minutes  downs  a  cup  of  Joe  —  straight 
black,  no  sugar  or  cream  —  wanders 
bleary-eyed  into  his  office  at  home, 
and  flips  on  the  computer. 

Minutes  later  he  is  scanning  the 
more  than  100  e-mail  messages  he 
receives  daily.  It's  a  ritual  he's  become 
accustomed  to.  He  answers  some 
immediately;  others  he  works  within 
an  hour  at  his  Pentagon  office.  Hall 
posted  his  e-mail  address  in  Soldiers 
shortly  after  he  was  appointed  the  top 
enlisted  man  in  the  Army.  Three  years 
later  he  still  receives  a  daily  dose  of 
message  traffic  from  soldiers  through- 
out the  Army  and  around  the  world. 
While  each  of  his  days  is  hectic 
from  the  daily  string  of  meetings  with 
the  various  Army  and  Department  of 
Defense  staffs,  he  never  fails  to 
respond  or  have  the  appropriate  agency 
respond  to  soldiers  at  the  other  end  of 
his  e-mail.  Staying  in  touch  with  them 
keeps  him  fixed  on  their  issues  and 
provides  him  with  the  right  focus  and  a 
common-sense  approach  to  his  role  as 
their  representative  on  the  Army  senior 
leadership  team.  Give  soldiers  a 
chance,  and  they'll  not  hesitate  to  say 
what's  on  their  minds  about  pay, 
housing,  health  care  and  well-being. 


Former  Soldiers  staffer  SGM  Phil  Prater  has  been  the  ser- 
geant major  of  the  Army's  public  affairs  advisor  since  July 
1996. 


Have  another  cup  of  Joe.  The  day 
has  just  started.  Arriving  at  his  office, 
he  finds  mounds  of  paperwork  to  sift 
through,  plus  meetings  to  attend, 
telephone  calls  to  return  and  VIPs  to 
greet.  Just  the  other  day,  a  Colorado 
Chamber  of  Commerce  delegation 
stopped  by  to  talk  to  him.  The  four- 
member  delegation,  including  Fort 
Carson's  commanding  general,  spent 
more  than  30  minutes  with  Hall, 
talking  about  "soldier  issues." 

F  you  could  divide  Hall's  job  into 
thirds,  it  would  be  office  work, 
visiting  soldiers  and  participating  in 
the  legislative  process.  However,  for 
Hall,  soldiers  and  soldiering  is  what 
it's  all  about.  He  has  spent  his  military 
life  training,  leading  and  mentoring 
them.  As  he  has  stated  on  many 
occasions,  "I  want  to  get  some  of  the 
same  mud  on  my  boots  as  soldiers 
have  on  theirs."  In  other  words,  if  you 
have  shared  their  experiences  and  pain, 
you  can  be  a  more  realistic  and 
forceful  advocate  for  them. 

Hall  methodically  plans  his  work- 
day to  get  the  most  from  it  so  he  can 
spend  time  with  soldiers  wherever  they 
are.  He  spends  enormous  amounts  of 
energy  and  time  to  keep  their  best 
interests  foremost  in  Army  senior 
leaders"  and  congressional  members' 
minds. 

Hall  is  driven,  but  he  would  not 
likely  say  he  was  a  workaholic, 
although  his  normal  workday  is  about 
1 3  hours  —  5:30  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m. 
Then  there's  always  that  last-minute 


check  of  the  computer  around  10  p.m. 
before  lights  out  at  the  Hall  household. 

Get  another  cup  of  Joe.  It's  time  to 
go  visit  soldiers.  Hall  tries  to  make 
people  feel  that  there  is  no  glass 
between  them  as  they  talk.  Face-to- 
face  contact  keeps  him  in  touch  with 
soldiers  and  their  issues.  When  visiting 
them,  he  enthusiastically  wades  into 
the  crowd  to  shake  hands,  pose  for 
pictures  and  talk  with  those  on  the 
front  lines  of  freedom,  whether  it  be 
the  DMZ  in  Korea,  the  deserts  of 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  or  the  mean 
streets  of  Bosnia,  Macedonia  or 
Kosovo. 

In  the  big  Army  picture,  visiting 
soldiers  is  a  small  thing,  really.  But  not 
to  Hall.  It's  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
parts  of  his  job.  During  his  tenure  as 
sergeant  major  of  the  Army  he  has 
traveled  around  the  world  12  times  and 
visited  more  that  60.000  soldiers.  His 
goal  was  to  put  a  "soldier's  face"  on 
current  issues,  meet  people,  hear  their 
views,  and  go  back  to  Army  leadership 
and  Congress  and  articulate  those 
concerns  in  order  to  translate  them  into 
legislative  responses. 

Within  about  30  minutes  of  taking 
office  Hall  asked  soldiers  to  keep  their 
faith  in  the  Army,  in  their  leadership 
and  in  themselves.  That  was  in  October 
1997,  when  newspapers  were  full  of 
negative  headlines  about  Hall's 
predecessor  and  scandals  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  and  other  training 
centers.  Soldiers  were  not  doing  the 
right  thing.  They  were  accused  of 
criminal  activities.  And  there  was  not 
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ever  out  of  touch  with 
the  Pentagon,  SMA  Rob- 
ert E.  Hall  takes  time  out 
during  a  visit  to  Fort  Knox, 
(y.,  to  speak  with  the 
thief  of  staff  of  the  Army. 


Hall  talks  with  1st  Armored  Division  soldiers  during  a  visit  to  Germany. 


enough  money  or  enough  training  time 
to  meet  mission  readiness. 

"But  if  you  lose  faith  in  the  Army, 
you're  going  to  start  looking  for  all  the 
negative  things,"  Hall  said  at  the  time. 
"If  you  do  that,  you'll  find  them. 
Conversely,  if  you  look  for  the  Army's 
strong  points,  you'll  find  those,  too," 

Recently,  soldiers  have  been 
generating  more  negative  headlines. 
But  Hall  insists:  "I'm  not  sure  all  those 
people  are  soldiers.  I  think  some  of 
them  are  simply  criminals  masquerad- 
ing in  BDUs.  This  criminal  behavior  is 
a  personal  choice  an  individual  makes. 
It's  an  individual  failing.  You  have  to 
accept  that  you're  going  to  have  some 
soldiers  who  make  the  wrong  choices 
and  some  of  these  choices  will  be 
criminal  acts. 

"But  we  can  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  Army  will  not  tolerate 
those  kinds  of  failings  and  will 
prosecute  them  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law,"  he  said. 

Get  another  cup  of  Joe.  It's  time  to 
talk  to  Congress. 

When  springtime  rolls  around, 
most  soldiers  and  citizens  look  forward 
to  breaking  the  wintertime  blahs.  So 
does  Hall.  But  for  him,  springtime 
usually  means  one  to  four  trips  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  testify  before  congres- 
sional committees.  The  hearings  focus 
on  quality-of-life  issues  as  Hall  and  his 
senior  enlisted  service  counterparts  sit 
elbow  to  elbow  to  inform  Congress  of 


the  need  to  preserve  service  members' 
well-being. 

Hall  has  testified  before  Congress 
and  visited  congressional  leaders  more 
than  17  times  during  his  tenure.  And, 
on  several  of  his  visits  to  installations, 
he  has  crossed  paths  with  congres- 
sional members  who  were  visiting 
their  constituents  at  the  same  locations. 

It's  through  those  visits,  meetings, 
e-mails  and  personal  contact  that  Hall 
compiles  soldiers'  concerns  and  artic- 
ulates them  to  Congress.  He  has  had 
many  successes  while  working  with 
Congress  and  senior  Army  leaders 
over  the  past  three  years,  but  to  hear 
him  talk  it  was  soldiers,  not  Hall,  who 
created  those  successes.  In  his  mind, 
his  success  depended  on 
soldiers  supplying  the  ammu- 
nition he  needed  to  do  battle. 


the  Army  is  a  better  place 
because  of  his  tenacity.  After  all, 
he  is  just  doing  what  he  chal- 
lenged himself  to  do  when  he  was 
sworn  in  as  the  1 1th  sergeant 
major  of  the  Army  and  what  he 
has  done  the  past  1 3  years  of  his 
military  career  —  he's  just  being 
a  sergeant  major. 

NOW  Hall  is  sipping  his  last 
cup  of  Army  Joe.  He'll  retire 
this  month  after  more  than 
32  years  of  service  to  the  nation. 
He  will  not  have  to  rise  at  an 
obscene  hour,  wade  through 
dense  mounds  of  paperwork, 
return  telephone  calls  or  greet 
VIPs.  He'll  be  more  concerned 
about  when  he  needs  to  mow  the 
grass  or  where  to  plant  Carole's 
flowers  around  their  new  home 
in  South  Carolina. 

Hall's  distinguished  career 

epitomizes  the  consummate 

professional  soldier  that  he  is;  one  who 

kept  the  faith  —  faith  in  his  soldiers,  in 

the  Army,  and  in  the  Army  leadership. 

Hall  made  a  promise  a  long  time 
ago.  He  promised,  "as  long  as  I  was 
able  to  do  this  job,  I'd  do  the  very  best 
I  could." 

For  many,  he  has  exceeded  the 
standards  and  kept  the  Army  on  point 
for  the  21st  century.  He  stepped  up  to 
the  plate  in  a  dark  period  of  Army 
history,  when  its  "hooah"  tank  was 
running  on  empty.  He  brought  cred- 
ibility back  to  soldiers,  the  Army  and 
the  office  of  the  sergeant  major  of  the 
Army.  He  can  proudly  look  back  and 
say,  "mission  accomplished  and  job 
well  done."    □ 


H 


ALL  will  not  list  his  suc- 
cesses or  his  disappoint- 
Iments,  but  all  soldiers 
know  who  their  forceful 
advocate  was  for  the  recent 
pay  raise,  pay-table  reform  and 
retirement-systems  changes. 
Witnesses  to  Hall's  battles  for 
soldiers'  rights  heard  on  more 
than  one  occasion  where  some 
retired  generals  said,  "Give  it 
up,  you  can't  win  that  battle." 

Thank  goodness,  Hall 
didn't  listen  to  them,  because 
today  soldiers  are  better  and 


Never  one  to  waste  time,  Hall  works  through  his  e- 
mail  during  a  flight  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  be- 
fore speaking  to  Pre-Command  Course  graduates. 
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BMtraits  of  Patriotism 


"U.S.  Army  1776-1900" 


AMIDST  the  fire  and  turmoil  of  revolution,  the  Continental  Congress  established 
America's  Army  on  June  14,  1775.  Congress  simultaneously  appointed  GEN  George 
Washington  as  the  Army's  commander  in  chief,  authorized  some  military  provisions  ...  and 
held  its  breath.  After  all,  Congress  was  entrusting  a  vast  amount  of  power  to  one  man  to  secure  the 
colonies'  hopes  for  liberty. 

The  Congress  need  not  have  worried,  however,  for  Washington  saw  the  Army  as  defender  of  the 
republic  but  subservient  to  civilian  leadership.  Each  succession  of  military  leaders  over  the  Army's 
long  and  distinguished  history  has  recognized  and  upheld  this  vision,  captured  here  in  a  1909  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  painting  titled  "U.S.  Army  1776-1900." 

In  addition,  Washington's  prescription  for  preparedness  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  on  the  day  the 
Army  was  born.  According  to  retired  LTG  David  R.  Palmer,  former  superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  Washington  sought  an  effective,  well-trained  and  disciplined 
Army  backed  by  reserve  components;  defenses  for  the  American  homeland;  a  logistical  complex  to 
foster  mobilization  and  deployment;  a  defense  industry  capable  of  rapid  expansion;  and  a  system  of 
professional  education  to  develop  leaders. 

Today's  Army  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  integrity  and  loyalty  of  the  Army  that  Washington  built 
in  America's  Revolutionary  era.  With  these  time-honored  precepts  to  guide  it,  America's  Army 
remains  well  positioned  to  face  the  uncertainties  of  an  unstable  world.  —  CPT  Patrick  Swan 
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FOCUS  ON  FORT 
LEONARD  WOOD 


4  The  Army's  Maneuver 
Support  Center 

Fort  Leonard  Wood  is  a  techno- 
logically advanced  center  for  the 
Army's  military  police,  chemical 
and  engineer  soldiers. 

8  Chemical  School 

Realism  is  the  key  word  at  the 
E.F.  Bullene  Chemical  Defense 
Training  Center. 


10  Engineer  School 


Long  an  engineer  training  center, 
Fort  Leonard  Wood 
became  the  engi- 
neers' official  home 
in  1988. 


12  MP  School 

From  basic  policing  to  advanced^ 
criminal-investigation  techniques 
—  the  state-of-the-art  MP  School 
teaches  them  all. 

14  Proud  Past 

Established  just  before  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  II,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  has  served  the 
nation  and  the  Army  ever  since. 


(features) 

20  Jammin'  in  Kosovo 


Soldier-musicians  of  the 
f.  eight-member  USA 

Express  Band  did 
'  j~*S      more  than  40 
shows  during  a 
three-month  tour  of 
Jalkans  and 


23  Wearing  Army  Traditions 

Today's  soldiers  wear  uniforms 
that  carry  on  the  traditions 
developed  over  the  Army's  225 
years  of  service  to  the  nation. 

28  Holding  the  Line  in  D.C. 

Soldiers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Army  National  Guard 
supported  federal  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  and  local  police 
during  recent  demonstrations  in 
the  nation's  capital. 
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30  Eye  Care  Options 

Comprehensive  eye  examina- 
tions are  a  vital  part  of  a  good 
eye-care  regimen.  Here  are  the 
other  things  you  need  to  know. 

38  Still  Serving  in  JROTC 

Though  they're  experienced 
soldiers,  instructors  in  the  Junior 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
often  face  new  challenges  in  the 
classroom. 
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2  Feedback 

16  Briefings 

32  Focus  on  People 

34  Postmarks 

36  Sharpshooters 

43  Around  the  Services 

48  Final  Round 


40  Bridge  Builders 

With  a  little  help  from  the  7th 
Aviation  Regiment,  the  81 4th 
Engineer  Company  put  a  bridge 
across  troubled  waters. 

44  Volcano-Country  Paradise 

Hawaii's  Kilauea  Military  Camp 
welcomes  visitors  who  want  to 
experience  the  "Land  of  Fire  and 
Ice"  on  the  doorstep  of  an  active 
volcano. 


Front  cover: 

A  soldier  hustles 
up  a  hill  on  a  vast 
training  area  at 
the  Maneuver 
Support  Center  at 
Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.  — 
Photo  by  SSG 
John  Valceanu 
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Feedback 


From  the  Editor 

THIS  month  we  feature  the 
Army's  Maneuver  Support 
Center  and  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  Nowhere  is  the  chang- 
ing Army  more  noticeable 
than  at  the  home  of  the  engi- 
neers, military  police  and 
chemical  corps.  Just  a  few 
short  years  ago  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  was  a  rarely  heard  of 
Army  post  on  the  fringes  of  the 
action.  With  the  move  of  the 
Engineer  School  from  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  in  1989,  the 
Ozark  Mountain  post  took  on  a 
new  and  important  role  in 
fielding  the  Army  of  the  1990s 
and  beyond.  With  the  closing 
of  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  and 
the  move  of  the  MP  and 
Chemical  schools  to  join  the 
engineers  in  Missouri,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  is  now  emerg- 
ing as  one  of  the  Army's  most 
important  addresses.  We 
hope  you  enjoy  reading  about 
the  new  —  and  very  busy  — 
Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

As  the  summer  season  of 
travel,  leave  and  PCS  moves 
cranks  up,  we  at  Soldiers  wish 
you  all  a  safe  and  happy  sum- 
mer. And  to  those  deployed, 
we  wish  a  swift  and  safe  re- 
turn to  your  homes  and  fami- 
lies. 


Korean  War  Posters 

IN  your  May  issue  you  had  a 
small  footnote  addressing  some 
Korean  War  posters.  After  a  fair 
amount  of  time  at  the  Centerfor 
Military  History's  website,  I  was 
unable  to  locate  the  posters. 
Any  information  you  might  have 
so  that  I  can  find  these  posters 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Thank  you. 

SFC  Jeff  Owens 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 

FROM  the  stated  CMH  website 
at  www.army.mil/cmh-pg, 

click  on  CMH  Publications,  then 
select  Korea.  That  will  get  you 
to  the  CMH  online  catalog  of 
Korean  War  items,  including 
Posters  1  through  3.  CMH  was 
to  add  the  Phase  4  poster  by 
the  end  of  June  and  a  fifth 
poster  is  projected  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  fall. 

Favorite  Tour 

KOREA  was  my  first  assign- 
ment and  one  of  my  favorites.  I 
began  to  enjoy  my  tour  more 
once  I  understood  what  I  was 
really  there  for.  There  were 
times  when  I  would  just  think 
about  what  my  camp  looked  like 
more  than  50  years  ago,  see 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  older 
Koreans  and  wonder  what  they 
went  through.  I  have  learned  so 
much  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  family  and  there  is  so 
much  more  for  me  to  learn. 
Thank  you  for  bringing  me 
closer  to  those  I  have  followed 
and  precede. 

SSG  Nevarez 
Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

Liked  Coverage 

I  SAW  a  copy  of  your  May  issue 
today.  I  am  a  Korean  War  com- 
bat veteran  and  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Robert  MacLean, 
whom  Heike  Hasenauer  wrote 


Fantastic  Issue 


CONGRATULATIONS!  Your  May 
issue  was  fantastic.  As  a  frequent 
(and  sometimes  published)  con- 
tributor, I  devoured  it.  The  photo- 
graphs, both  new  and  archived, 
were  incredible.  The  photo  used 
for  the  inside  back  cover  is  one 
of  the  greatest  I  have  seen  of 
showing  just  normal  "Joes"  thrown  into 
abnormal  circumstances.  In  fact,  I  like  that  photo  so 
much  I  would  like  to  hang  a  larger  version  of  it;  where  can 
I  find  it  on  the  web  or  at  what  archival  point? 

William  Cook 
via  e-mail 

YOUR  electronic  copy  of  the  photo  has  been  sent.  In  ad- 
dition, we  plan  to  addjpeg  images  to  the  online  version  of 
the  May  issue  as  time  allows. 


about  in  herarticle  "Remember- 
ing the  Korean  War."  I  would 
like  to  know  how  I  might  obtain 
two  copies  of  the  May  issue  of 
Soldiers.  Your  articles  on  the 
Korean  War  were  outstanding. 
I  want  to  show  them  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  KWVA  chapter  and 
to  my  fellow  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion Association  members.  I 
hope  to  see  the  June  issue  also 
with  the  pullout  on  Korea. 

Merlin  N.  Rogers 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

Your  copies  have  been  mailed. 

Down  Memory  Lane 

I  WAS  extremely  impressed 
with  the  May  issue  of  Soldiers, 
especially  Heike  Hasenauer's 
article  "The  War  That  Will  Not 
Be  Forgotten."  It  is  interesting 
and  informative  to  the  general 
public  as  well  as  many  Korean 
War  veterans  who  might  have 
been  unaware  of  the  big  picture 
during  that  conflict.  And  al- 
though many  veterans  are 
aware  of  the  three-year  plan  to 
commemorate  the  Korean  War, 
few  realize  the  work  involved. 


Heike's  "Commemorating  the 
Korean  War"  and  the  phase 
posters  really  spell  out  what's 
involved. 

On  a  more  personal  note, 
"New  Life  for  McClellan"  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes  and  a  lump  to 
my  throat  as  it  caused  me  to 
recall  August  1 943  when  I  was 
serving  as  acting  first  sergeant 
forareplacementtraining  com- 
pany. We  were  on  the  firing  i 
range  when  I  was  notified  to 
pack  up  and  report  to  Washing- 1 
ton,  D.C.,  for  duty  with  the  Of- ; 
fice  of  Strategic  Services.  That 
reassignment  led  to  wartime 
service  in  Europe  against  the 
Germans. 

1SG  Boris  Robert  Spiroff  (Ret.)  | 
Severna  Park,  Md. 

Adopted  Division 

YOUR  May  issue  commemo- 
rating the  Korean  War  was  ex- 
cellent. However,  may  I  point 
out  a  slight  oversight  in  the  chro- 
nology? You  listed  all  Army  di- 
visions, as  is  proper,  but  did  not 
include  the  1  st  Marine  Division. 
This  unit,  like  other  divisions 
shown,  served  in  X  Corps,  un- 
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der  Army  control,  and  drawing 
all  supplies  through  the  Army 
supply  system. 

Col.  Thomas  M.  McCabe. 

USMC  (Ret.) 

Spring  City,  Pa. 

They  Also  Served 

DURING  the  upcoming  com- 
memorations of  the  Korean 
War,  please  do  not  forget  the 
units  that  mobilized  for  that  war 
but  served  elsewhere.  The 
Pennsylvania  Army  National 
Guard's  28th  Infantry  Division 
was  mobilized  in  September 
1 950.  The  division  deployed  to 
Europe  for  the  duration  of  the 
Korean  War  —  not  because  it 
wasn't  combat-ready,  but  just 
the  opposite.  The  Cold  War  was 
in  full  swing  at  this  point  (the 
recent  Berlin  Airlift  being  a  good 
example  of  East-West  ten- 
sions). While  American  forces 
were  fighting  in  Korea,  there 
was  a  great  fear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  take  advantage  of 
our  distraction  and  move 
against  Western  Europe.  The 
28th  ID  and  others  were  a  criti- 
cal deterrent. 

Fortunately,  our  forces  in 
Europe  never  had  to  engage  the 
Soviets,  but  the  threat  was  very 
real.  Their  contributions  to  the 
global  war  effort  against  com- 
munism cannot  be  understated. 
CPT  Anthony  Smith,  PAARNG 
Via  e-mail 


Wrong  School 


I  AM  not  one  to  "nit-pick"  at 
unintentional  errors,  but  one 
mistake  that  must  be  corrected 
is  in  the  May  issue  of  your 
magazine's  "Focus  on  People." 
You  referred  to  1 LT  Benjamin 
Walters  as  a  graduate  of 
Weaver  State  University  in 
Ogden,  Utah.  However,  as  a 
graduate  of  the  same  university 
and  ROTC  program,  I  can  tell 
you  the  correct  spelling  is  We- 


ber State  University.    Just 

wanted  to  make  the  clarification. 

CPT  Scott  T  Sleeman 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

In  Harm's  Way? 

AS  a  former  artilleryman,  I  love 
to  see  guns  in  action  as  much 
as  the  next  guy  does.  The  only 
problem  with  the  painting  on  the 
back  cover  of  the  May  issue  is 
that  the  soldier  pulling  the  lan- 
yard appears  to  be  directly  in 
the  recoil  path  of  the  gun.  No 
matter  how  far  back  you  may 
be  standing  or  how  long  your 
lanyard  may  be,  only  a  fool 
stands  directly  in  the  path  of  a 
recoiling  artillery  piece. 

MAJ  John  Dacey 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Still  in  Demand 

I  WOULD  greatly  appreciate 
your  assistance  in  obtaining 
some  almanacs.  I  am  request- 
ing 10  copies  of  your  January 
almanac,  so  that  I  can  hang  the 
posters  up  in  the  battalion  area. 
They  make  a  really  great  train- 
ing aide. 

Jason  L  Bartlett 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


Want  to  Subscribe 

IS  it  possible  to  subscribe  to 
your  magazine?  I  first  encoun- 
tered it  when  I  was  stationed  in 
Bosnia  with  the  British  army.  I 
worked  with  an  American  infan- 
try company  in  Sarajevo. 

I  have  since  kept  in  contact 
with  many  of  those  soldiers  and 
have  managed  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Soldiers  now  and  then.  As  a 
memberofthe  British  army  I  am 
keen  to  keep  up  on  all  the  latest 
developments  in  other  services, 
particularly  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  am  currently  living  in  En- 
gland and  would  pay  for  over- 
seas delivery. 

Lance  Cpl.  J.  Vidler 
via  e-mail 

MOST  issues  of  Soldiers  carry 
a  subscription  coupon  in  the 
Feedback  section.  You  also 
can  go  to  Soldiers  Online  at 
www.dtic.mil/soldiers  and 
click  on  "Ordering  Soldiers;" 
from  there,  click  on  "GPO  Form" 
to  get  to  the  subscription  form. 

Confusing  Statistics 

I  LOVE  your  annual  Sol- 
diers Almanac  and  find  the 


situation  report  interesting  to 
see  what  personnel  actually 
make  up  today's  Army. 

One  question:  on  page  17 
you  list  a  comprehensive 
breakout  of  active  Army  person- 
nel, including  officers  and  war- 
rant officers.  The  next  para- 
graph lists  the  status  of  Army 
women,  but  does  not  delineate 
warrant  officers  or  NCOs.  Am  I 
to  assume  they  are  included  in 
the  commissioned  and  enlisted 
numbers? 

CW3  Carol  E.  Hauck 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

THAT'S  a  good  assumption, 
and  thanks  foryoursuggestion. 
We  will  try  to  get  a  breakout  on 
the  information  in  the  form  you 
suggest  for  next  year's  alma- 
nac. 


Soldiers  Is  for  soldiers  and  DA 
civilians.  We  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words  —  a  post 
card  will  do  —  and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire 
and  may  condense  your  views  be- 
cause of  space.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one,  but  we'll  use 
representative  views.  Write  to: 
Feedback,  Soldiers,  9325  Gun- 
ston  Road,  Ste.  S108,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  VA  22060-5581,  or  e-mail: 
soldiers@belvoir.army.mil. 
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The 

Army's 

Maneuver 

Support 
Center 


Story  by 

SSG  John  Valceanu 


Though  well-known  as  a  long-serving  basic  training  post, 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  has  grown  into  a  technologi- 
cally advanced  training  center  for  the  Army's  military 
police,  chemical  and  engineer  soldiers. 


FORT  Leonard  Wood  has  come  a  long  way.  The  installa- 
tion, located  on  approximately  63,000  acres  in  south- 
central  Missouri,  spent  decades  serving  primarily  as  a 
basic  training  installation.  Though  enlisted  engineers  had 
been  trained  on  the  post  since  its  creation  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  it 


Fort  Leonard  Wood's  Maneuver  Support 
Center  Plaza  is  surrounded  by  Hoge  Hall 
(left),  Lincoln  Hall  (middle)  and  Clark  Li- 
brary. 


did  not  become  the  official  home  of  Army's  Maneuver  Support  Center.  The 

the  Army's  engineers  until  the  late  installation  boasts  some  of  the  most 

1980s.  modern  and  technologically  advanced 

A  decade  later,  the  installation  also  training  facilities  in  the  world, 
became  the  official  home  to  the  "These  are  the  finest  facilities  I've 

Army's  chemical  and  military  police  seen  in  the  Army,  and  we're  very 

corps  when  they  moved  from  Fort  proud  of  them,"  said  CSM  Jesus 

McClellan,  Ala.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Gomez,  commandant  of  the 

21st  century,  Fort  Leonard  Wood  is  the  installation's  NCO  academy.  "Whether 
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The  E.F.  Bullene  Chemical  Defense  Training  Facility 


The  Community  Service  Center 


The  Reception  Battalion  Headquarters 


soldiers  are  here  for  a  professional- 
development  course  or  other  training, 
they  will  be  able  to  learn  under  the  best 
conditions  possible." 


The  NCO  Academy 


The  Fort  Leonard  Wood  NCO 
Academy  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Army,  training  some  3,200  students  a 
year.  The  facilities  can  accommodate 
almost  900  students  at  a  time,  but  are 
rarely  filled  to  capacity,  Gomez  said. 

The  academy  operates  a  drill 
sergeant  school  and  offers  the  Profes- 
sional Leadership  Development  Course 
for  soldiers  from  all  military  occupa- 
tional specialties.  It  also  offers  profes- 
sional NCO  development  courses  for 
those  soldiers  with  engineer,  chemical 


or  military  police  MOSs. 

There  is  no  stripping  and  buffing  of 
floors  for  students  in  the  academy.  The 
installation's  billeting  office  provides 
housekeeping  maintenance  services. 

"Our  philosophy  is  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  allow  students  to  focus  on 
their  studies,"  Gomez  said.  "It's  a  very 
different  environment  than  when  I 
went  through  these  courses,  but  we 
believe  it  is  more  conducive  to  train- 
ing." Students  in  the  academy  have 
access  to  computers  with  Internet 
connectivity,  so  they  can  conduct 
research,  and  modern  recreation  rooms 
are  maintained  to  keep  up  their  morale. 

Gomez  comes  from  an  engineering 
background,  but  he  works  closely  with 
his  two  assistant  commandants,  who 
represent  the  chemical  and  military 


police  branches.  The  commandant  said 
that  this  helps  ensure  fairness  in 
decision-making. 

"We've  had  some  challenges  in 
consolidating  the  three  branches  into 
one  schoolhouse,"  Gomez  said.  "But 
we've  got  a  real  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  to  work  together, 
and  I've  been  surprised  at  how  smooth 
the  integration  has  been." 

Integration  is  a  key  component  of 
"synergy,"  a  guiding  principle  for 
leadership  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 
Synergy  is  defined  by  business  guru 
Stephen  Covey  as  "the  fruit  of  thinking 
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Students  attending  the  Professional  Leadership  Development  Course  wait  out- 
side their  billets.  Fort  Leonard  Wood's  NCO  Academy  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Army,  training  approximately  3,200  students  each  year. 


At  the  dawn 
of  the  21st 
century,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood 
and  the 
U.S.  Army 
Maneuver 
Support  Center 
play  a  key  role 
in  keeping  the 
Army's  combat 
support  troops 
trained  and 
ready. 


win-win  and  seeking  first  to  under- 
stand. It's  the  creation  of  third  alterna- 
tives that  are  genuinely  better  than 
solutions  individuals  could  ever  come 
up  with  on  their  own." 

Synergy  at  Leonard  Wood  comes 
about  as  a  result  of  the  interaction 
among  soldiers,  civilians,  contractors 
and  members  of  other  services,  said 
Edward  Thomas,  chief  of  the  simula- 
tions division. 

Computer  Simulations 

The  computer  simulations  offered 
by  Fort  Leonard  Wood's  training 
center  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology,  boasting  two  types  of 
linked  computer  systems  that  allow 
soldiers  to  plan  and  execute  military 
operations  in  a  virtually  endless 
number  of  realistic  scenarios. 

Instructors  use  the  JANUS  com- 
puter system  to  train  soldiers  in  battle 
planning  at  the  company  level  and 
below.  Soldiers  using  the  system  must 
conduct  terrain  analyses  and  make 
tactical  decisions,  said  CPT  Mark 
Strehle,  a  small-group  instructor  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  School. 

Another  computer  system,  BBS,  is 
tailored  more  for  training  at  the  bat- 
talion and  brigade  levels.  This  system 


includes  12  simulated  tactical  opera- 
tions centers,  each  housed  in  individual 
rooms  and  tied  together  by  a  network. 
The  computers  are  also  connected  with 
after-action  review  rooms,  where 
students  can  study  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  "battles"  they  fought. 

According  to  Thomas,  all  the 
computer-based  simulations  training  is 
designed  to  integrate  with  what 
students  learn  in  the  classroom. 

"We  complement  and  reinforce 
what  small-group  leaders  teach," 
Thomas  said.  "We  try  to  facilitate 
learning  and  allow  students  and 
instructors  to  make  mistakes  here,  so 
they  won't  make  them  the  battlefield." 

What  makes  the  training  particu- 
larly effective  is  that  students  face  a 
"live  threat,"  not  just  a  computer. 

"As  the  opposing  force,  we  make 
sure  that  learning  points  are  reinforced. 
Our  OPFOR  is  composed  of  a  select 
group  of  senior-level  DA  civilians  and 
contractors,"  Thomas  said.  "We're  not 
here  to  defeat  the  students,  but  we 
want  to  make  sure  they  learn." 

Thomas  said  the  bulk  of  the 
contractors  are  retired  senior  NCOs, 
whose  focus  is  to  help  the  students. 

"We  don't  care  what  rank  they  are, 
whether  specialists  or  majors,"  Thomas 
said.  "We  don't  want  them  to  fail." 


In  the  future,  it  may  be  possible  to 
connect  to  schools  on  other  installa- 
tions, such  as  the  Infantry  School  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.  This  would  allow 
students  from  various  branches  and  at 
different  installations  to  take  part  in  the 
same  exercise,  Thomas  said. 


Homeland  Security 


Though  Fort  Leonard  Wood  has 
become  one  of  the  Army's  most 
important  training  installations, 
training  is  not  its  only  focus.  The  post 
also  plays  a  critical  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Army's  "homeland 
security"  program. 

Recognizing  the  increased  danger 
of  terrorism  on  U.S.  soil,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood's  Maneuver  Support  Battle  Lab 
is  helping  to  define  the  military's  role 
in  responding  to  large-scale  terrorism 
within  the  United  States. 

Vernon  Lowry,  technical  director 
of  the  battle  lab,  said  that  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  is  a  natural  place  to  help 
develop  the  homeland-security  concept 
because  military  police,  engineer  and 
chemical  assets  all  play  important  roles 
in  homeland  defense. 

"We're  still  trying  to  develop  the 
concept  of  what,  exactly,  homeland 
security  is,"  Lowry  said.  "We've  been 
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Modern  classrooms  with  the  latest  in  audiovisual  teaching 
aids  allow  thousands  of  combined  arms  initial-entry  students 
to  benefit  from  top  training  as  they  earn  their  MOSs. 


Officers  benefit  from  computer-simulated  exercises  in  Fort  Leonard 
Wood's  General  Instruction  Facility.  Soldiers  from  team  leaders  to 
brigade  commanders  may  participate  in  the  exercises. 


part  of  an  effort  among  the  branches  of 
the  military  to  work  together  and  pool 
our  efforts  with  intelligence  agencies, 
as  well  as  federal  and  local  law- 
enforcement  organizations." 

Lowry  said  the  issues  surrounding 
homeland  security  are  very  complex 
because  of  the  large  number  of  agen- 
cies involved,  and  because  there  are 
laws  restricting  military  operations 
within  the  nation's  borders. 

'There  are  lots  of  parts,  lots  of 
pieces,  and  it  can  be  frustrating 
because  everyone  has  a  different  view 
of  what  homeland  security  is  supposed 
to  be,"  Lowry  said.  "We  do  know  that 
our  military  assets  are  to  be  used  to 
support  the  first  responder  to  the  scene, 
which  is  normally  the  local  law- 
enforcement  agency.  Military  forces 
do  not  take  control  at  a  scene  unless 
the  president  declares  a  state  of 
national  emergency." 

There  are  currently  10  joint  civil 
support  teams  —  with  17  more 
forming  —  designed  to  help  with 
homeland  security,  spread  throughout 
the  United  States.  All  teams  come  to 
Fort  Leonard  Wood  to  train  on  critical 
skills,  and  one  team,  the  7th  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction  CST,  is  based  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

The  team's  mission  is  to  respond  to 


the  request  of  local  authorities  during 
an  emergency  or  disaster  and  assess 
suspected  nuclear,  biological,  chemical 
or  radiological  threats.  In  addition,  the 
team  would  advise  civilian  respondents 
on  appropriate  action  and  facilitate 
requests  for  additional  state  or  federal 
assets,  said  team  commander  LTC 
William  Johnson. 

"We're  on  call  seven  days  a  week, 
365  days  a  year.  We're  all  tied  to 
'electronic  tethers'  —  pagers  and  cell 
phones.  We're  always  ready  to  roll," 
Johnson  said.  "Our  strength  lies  in  our 
expertise  and  willingness  to  go  into 
unknown  environments,  and  in  our 
specialized  equipment." 

Each  team  is  built  around  a  core  of 
22  service  members  belonging  to  the 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard.  Each 
team  member  is  trained  and  cross- 
trained  in  NBC,  medical,  logistics, 
supply  and  communications.  Usually, 
team  members  receive  both  military 
and  civilian  training  and  certifications, 
allowing  them  to  more  easily  interact 
with  civilian  agencies. 

"A  lot  of  what  I  need  to  know  was 
picked  up  through  civilian  classes," 
said  SSG  Sean  Hagerty,  an  NBC 
specialist  on  the  team.  "The  military 
NBC  training  is  great  for  combat  and 
military  operations,  but  it  is  not 


designed  for  civilian-support  opera- 
tions." 

The  teams  regularly  interact  with 
local  agencies  such  as  fire  and  police 
departments,  and  with  federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

"By  getting  to  know  each  other,  we 
have  their  respect  when  we  walk  onto  a 
scene,  and  they  will  be  confident  that 
we  know  what  we're  doing,"  Johnson 
said.  "By  the  same  token,  our  person- 
nel will  already  know  with  whom  to 
interact  and  how  to  do  it." 

The  civil-support  teams  and 
evolving  homeland-security  program 
are  important  real-world  initiatives 
designed  to  save  civilian  lives  and 
prevent  suffering  during  acts  of 
domestic  terrorism  or  mass  destruction. 
At  the  same  time,  the  top-quality 
training  received  by  engineer,  NBC 
and  military  police  soldiers  can  prevent 
casualties  and  ensure  victory  on  the 
battlefield  and  in  operations  other  than 
war. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  2 1  st  century. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Maneuver  Support  Center  together  play 
a  key  role  in  keeping  the  Army's 
combat  support  troops  trained  and 
ready.  □ 
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Safety  personnel  continuously  monitor  the  chemical 
training  facility  with  sensors  and  video  cameras. 


Chemical 

School 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 

Fort  Leonard  Wood's  E.F  Bullene  Chemical 
Defense  Training  Facility,  completed  in  February 
1999,  is  the  only  DOD  facility  in  which  service 
members  train  with  toxic  chemical  agents. 


NSTRUCTORS  and  cadre  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Chemi- 
cal School  were  comfortable  in  their  long-time  home  at  Fort 
McClellan.  But  when  they  moved  to  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  they 
were  surprised  and  impressed  by  the  improvements  in  training 


During  initial-entry  training,  students 
learn  how  to  employ  the  sophisticated 
Bio  Detection  Integrated  System  used  to 
detect  chemical  and  biological  agents. 


facilities. 

"Our  chemical  training  bays  here 
are  50  percent  larger,  and  they  have  the 
most  modern  monitoring  equipment 
available.  Literally  every  action  inside 
a  bay  is  monitored  by  the  safety 
control  office,"  said  COL  Allan  Hardy, 
commander  of  the  3rd  Chemical 
Brigade,  which  is  responsible  for 
training  all  of  the  Army's  chemical- 


operations  specialists. 

"The  training  advantages  are 
certainly  better  here  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  We  can  change  the  props  inside 
the  bays,  which  allows  us  to  train  on 
different  scenarios,"  said  SFC  Lamar 
Garrett,  operations  NCO  for  the 
Chemical  Defense  Training  Facility. 
"Also,  the  lighting  is  a  lot  better,  and 
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(Above)  This  area  of  the  Bullene 
Training  Facility  allows  stu- 
dents to  practice  the  decon- 
tamination of  individuals  and 
large  pieces  of  equipment,  in- 
cluding helicopters  and  tracked 
vehicles. 

(Left)  Students  in  the  chemical 
specialist  course  use  the  buddy 
system  to  drink  water.  Soldiers 
in  the  course  often  spend  hours 
in  their  protective  gear. 

(Right)  Instructor  SSG  Joe  Long 
coaches  an  M-240  gunner  atop 
a  Fox  wheeled  chemical  recon- 
naissance vehicle. 


we  can  observe  the  students  better. 
This  is  just  a  much  more  advanced 
facility  all  around.  Our  mission  has 
stayed  the  same,  but  now  we  accom- 
plish it  more  efficiently." 

Fort  Leonard  Wood's  E.F.  Bullene 
Chemical  Defense  Training  Facility 
was  completed  in  February  1999  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $28  million.  It's 
the  only  facility  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  which  service  members 
train  with  toxic  chemical  agents. 
Training  in  the  CDTF  creates  confi- 
■    dence  in  chemical  soldiers  by  demon- 
strating the  reliability  of  their  chemi- 
:    cal-defense  equipment. 

The  Chemical  Applied  Training 
i    Facility,  known  as  Nord  Hall,  is 
!    another  key  part  of  the  Chemical 
i    School.  It's  where  initial-entry  chemi- 
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cal  soldiers  receive  a  portion  of  their 
technical  training.  The  CATF  also 
offers  specialized  training  on  chemical 
detection  and  decontamination  equip- 
ment. 

"This  facility  allows  us  to  teach 
several  portions  of  the  chemical 
specialist  course  in  one  place,"  said 
SFC  Eloi  Gonzales,  senior  chemical- 
biological  decontamination  instructor. 
"That  makes  it  a  lot  easier  on  students. 
Here  at  Leonard  Wood,  they  can  march 
from  one  class  to  another.  Back  at 
McClellan,  we  had  to  bus  them." 

The  Chemical  School's  headquar- 
ters is  located  in  Thurman  Hall,  a  state- 
of-the-art  training  facility  equipped 
with  the  most  sophisticated  computer 
and  audiovisual  equipment  available. 
Thurman  Hall  is  the  primary  site  for 


chemical  officer  training,  and  for 
specialized  training  on  the  Biological 
Integrated  Detection  System  and  the 
Fox  chemical  reconnaissance  vehicle. 

"The  facilities  and  computer 
support  here  are  a  great  deal  better  than 
what  we  had  at  McClellan."  said  MAJ 
Sven  Erichsen,  course  manager  and 
chief  small-group  leader  in  the  Chemi- 
cal Captain's  Career  Course.  "Right 
now,  we're  working  on  harnessing  the 
skills  and  abilities  of  cadre  to  work 
together  on  best  using  these  great 
facilities  to  our  advantage." 

Fort  Leonard  Wood's  educational 
technology  systems  not  only  make  it 
easier  for  instructors  to  provide  quality 
training  more  efficiently,  they  also  help 
students  accomplish  their  learning 
objectives.  □ 
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Fort  Leonard  Wood's  wide-open  spaces  are  well  suited  for  training 
soldiers  in  the  fine  art  of  moving  earth. 

Engineer 
School 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 

Long  used  as  a  training  area  for  Army  engineers,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  became  the  official  home  of  the  Engineer 
Center  and  School  in  1988. 


ORT  Leonard  Wood's  relationship  with  Army  engineers 
dates  to  1940,  the  installation's  first  year  of  existence, 
when  it  was  designated  an  engineer  replacement  training 
center.  Enlisted  engineers  trained  for  World  War  II  battle- 
fields on  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  and  they  have  continued  training 


A  student  in  the  Sapper  Leader's  Course 
finishes  the  12-mile  road  march  re- 
quired to  complete  the  training. 


at  the  sprawling  installation,  on  and 
off,  for  the  past  60  years.  It  wasn't 
until  1988,  however,  that  the  Engineer 
Center  and  School  moved  to  Leonard 
Wood  from  its  longtime  home  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 

Today,  the  Engineer  School 
graduates  approximately  8,000 
enlisted  soldiers  a  year  from  one- 
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station  unit  training,  consisting  of  both 
basic  combat  training  and  advanced 
individual  training. 

Additionally,  2,000  officers 
graduate  each  year  from  the  Engineer 
School's  basic  and  advanced  officers 
courses,  and  75  warrant  officers 
receive  engineer  training.  Further- 
more, 400  soldiers  attend  the  Sapper 

Soldiers 
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Students  in  the  Heavy-Equipment  Operator's  Course  hone  their  skills  by  using  their  machines  to  pick  up  logs. 


Leader's  Course,  an  engineer  version 
of  Ranger  School. 

"This  is  a  perfect  place  for  us  to 
conduct  our  course.  We  have  woods, 
water,  varied  terrain,  an  airfield  and 
access  to  aircraft,"  said  CPT  Todd 
Liebig,  commander  of  the  Sapper 
Leader's  Course. 

The  course  trains  40  soldiers  per 
class  in  a  team-building  environment 
intended  to  enhance  leadership  skills, 
said  Liebig. 

Sapper  students,  who  must  hold  at 
least  the  rank  of  specialist,  also  learn 
specialized  engineer  techniques;  troop- 
leading  procedures;  conventional  and 
expedient  demolitions;  mountaineering 
operations;  aerial  operations;  airborne 
operations;  foreign  weapons;  land 


navigation;  and  waterborne  operations, 
Liebig  said. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood  is  a  good  place 
not  only  for  the  Sapper  Leader's 
Course,  but  also  for  the  other  engineer 
courses  taught  on  the  installation. 

"This  is  an  ideal  place  to  learn  how 
to  move  earth,"  said  SSG  Earl 
Ellegood,  a  heavy-equipment  instruc- 
tor. "The  terrain  lends  itself  to  a 
variety  of  training  situations." 

Ellegood  said  things  are  different 
from  the  way  they  were  when  he  went 
through  advanced  individual  training, 
back  in  1984. 

"It's  a  much  more  relaxed  atmo- 
sphere now,  and  it's  a  lot  more 
conducive  to  learning,"  Ellegood  said. 
"Back  then  you  always  had  drill 


sergeants  breathing  down  your  neck, 
and  you  were  more  worried  about 
them  than  about  what  you  had  to 
learn." 

The  arrival  of  the  military  police 
and  chemical  schools  has  actually  been 
a  benefit  to  engineer  training  on  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  as  engineers  have 
benefited  from  the  new  facilities  that 
were  built  to  accommodate  the  other 
branches,  said  CSM  Jesus  Gomez, 
commandant  of  Fort  Leonard  Wood's 
NCO  academy. 

"Students  going  through  engineer 
BNCOC  or  ANCOC  today  have  much 
better  conditions  than  we  had  when  I 
went  through  those  courses,"  Gomez 
said.  "A  big  part  of  that  is  the  quality 
of  our  great  new  facilities."  □ 
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Maneuver  Support  Center 


School 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 

The  Fort  Leonard  Wood-based  MP  School  trains 
soldiers,  marines  and  personnel  from  allied  na- 
tions. It  also  produces  MP  investigators  and  U.S. 
Army  Criminal  Investigation  Division  agents. 


Wi 


HEN  the  decision  was  made  to  move  the  U.S. 
Army  Military  Police  School  to  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  school  officials  and  instructors  took  the 
opportunity  to  provide  their  input  as  to  exactly 


what  they  wanted  their  training  facility  to  be  like.  The  result  is  a  world- 


MP  students  learn  to  defend  themselves 
during  riot  situations  by  delivering  de- 
bilitating blows  with  their  batons. 


class  training  center  where  military 
policemen,  investigators,  correctional 
officers  and  other  military  law- 
enforcement  personnel  receive  top- 
quality  instruction. 

The  14th  MP  Brigade,  which  trains 
all  one-station  unit  training  soldiers  for 
the  active  and  reserve  components, 
trains  more  than  5,000  soldiers  per 
year. 

"This  is  the  best  facility  I've  ever 
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seen.  We  were  able  to  design  facilities 
from  the  ground  up,"  said  Russell 
Strand,  chief  of  the  family  advocacy 
law-enforcement  training  branch  and  a 
retired  Criminal  Investigation  Division 
first  sergeant.  "Alabama  was  home  for 
a  lot  of  us,  and  we  didn't  really  want 
to  move.  But  this  is  the  best  thing  that 
has  happened  to  the  MP  school  in  a 
long  time." 

MSG  Michael  McPhee,  operations 

Soldiers 


Teamwork  is  one  of  the  essential  skills  future  military  police  soldiers  learn  at  the  Fort 
Leonard  Wood-based  MP  School. 


sergeant  for  basic  military  police 
training,  said  that  the  facilities' 
excellence  derives  from  the  experience 
of  those  who  made  the  plans. 

"At  Fort  McClellan,  the  training 
came  after  the  facilities  were  already 
built.  Here,  we  knew  exactly  what  we 
were  going  to  need,  and  we  asked  for 
it,"  McPhee  said.  "For  example,  at 
McClellan  we  built  our  computerized 
weapons  simulators  inside  the  old 
racquetball  courts  at  the  gym.  Here,  we 
had  special  observation  rooms  built 
especially  for  that  purpose." 

Technology  aids,  such  as  the 
weapon-simulation  devices,  are 
implemented  by  the  school  not  only  to 
better  train  soldiers,  but  also  to  save 
funds,  said  SSG  Michael  Wayne,  a 
military  police  weapons  center  instruc- 
tor. 

July  2000 


"We  save  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  by  training  soldiers  on  simula- 
tors," Wayne  said.  "Our  systems 
replicate  what  it  feels  like  to  fire  real 
rounds.  When  the  soldiers  go  out  on 
the  range  to  qualify,  they're  ready." 

Wayne  said  the  facilities  are 
constructed  not  only  to  take  advantage 
of  today's  laser-disk  and  local  area 
network  technology,  but  are  also  built 
with  an  eye  for  the  future. 

"As  networking  technologies 
advance,  we'll  be  ready.  The  facilities 
are  set  up  to  allow  for  different  types 
of  technologies  to  be  installed  as  they 
become  available,"  Wayne  said. 

But  technology  and  facilities  are 
only  a  part  of  what  makes  the  military 
police  school  an  outstanding  facility. 
The  experience  and  dedication  of 
instructors  goes  a  long  way  toward 


i  reating  .1 1  orps  ol  militai  \  lavs 
enforcement  professionals. 

Instructors  at  the  ct  iminal  investi 
gation  school  rel)  on  experience.  As 
senior  N( '( )s  or  warrant  officers,  most 
of  them  have  been  on  the  job  fot  many 
years.  I  he  school  trains  soldiers. 
marines  and  personnel  from  allied 
nations.  It  produces  military  police 
investigators,  as  well  as  U.S.  Arm) 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  agents. 

"Commanders  want  investigators 
who  can  find  blood,  find  footprints, 
find  evidence  and  gel  the  bad  guys." 
said  CW3  Donald  llayden.  chief 
instructor  at  the  investigation  school. 

SGT  Donald  Rackley,  an  instructor 
in  the  Defense  Protective  Services 
Training  Course,  said  the  course's 
instructors  bring  a  diversity  of  real- 
world  experience  to  the  job. 

"Anything  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  someone  in  protective 
services  has  happened  to  one  of  us," 
Rackley  said.  "Most  instructors  are 
civilians  or  senior  NCOs,  and  they 
bring  a  lot  of  experience  with  them." 

Rackley  said  he's  very  impressed 
with  the  facilities,  and  he's  even  more 
impressed  with  the  welcome  he  received 
from  the  installation  personnel. 

"I  remember  getting  a  pamphlet 
that  said  'Fort  Leonard  Wood  wel- 
comes MPs  and  Chemical  soldiers 
with  open  arms.'  That  has  certainly 
proved  to  be  true,"  Rackley  said. 
"Everyone  here  was  very  accommodat- 
ing, and  they've  done  their  best  to  help 
us  get  up  and  running."    □ 
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Russell  Strand,  a  retired  MP  first  sergeant, 
teaches  the  art  of  investigation  in  one  of 
the  school's  detailed  recreations  of  a  crime 
scene. 
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Maneuver  Support  Center 


Proud 
Past 


Story  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


Fort  Leonard  Wood's  ample  training  facili- 
ties and  wide-open  ranges  have  made  it  an 
ideal  basic  training  location  for  decades. 


MG  Leonard  Wood 
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Fort  Leonard  Wood  was  a  busy  training  installation  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War,  providing  basic  combat,  common 
and  engineer  specialist  training  for  soldiers.  In  1967 
alone,  123,000  soldiers  were  trained  on  the  installation. 


T  was  born  during  a  time  of  change,  as  the  United  States 
scrambled  to  prepare  itself  for  the  possibility  of  war.  Sixty 
years  later,  change  is  still  the  operant  word  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  Currently  the  U.S.  Army's  Maneuver  Support  Center  is 
home  to  Army  engineers,  chemical  soldiers  and  military  policemen. 


World  War  ll-era  troops  stand  in  forma- 
tion on  a  Fort  Leonard  Wood  parade 
ground. 


The  installation  can  look  back  upon  a 
proud  history  and  forward  to  a  bright 
future. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood  was  created  in 
the  fall  of  1940  as  the  7th  Corps  Area 
Training  Center,  and  the  installation 
received  its  current  name  in  January 
1941.  Various  infantry  divisions 
trained  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  during 
World  War  II,  and  the  installation 
began  its  long  association  with  Army 
engineers  by  serving  as  an  engineer 
replacement  center. 

The  installation  closed  following 
the  war,  but  was  reactivated  when 
hostilities  broke  out  in  Korea.  During 
the  early  1 950s  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
was  the  home  training  station  for  the 
6th  Armored  Division.  When  the  unit 
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was  inactivated  in  1956,  the  post  was 
made  a  permanent  installation  and 
established  as  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
Training  Center. 

The  following  years  saw  a  massive 
building  program  at  the  installation. 
Modern  barracks,  family  housing  areas 
and  facilities  such  as  the  post  hospital 
and  education  center  were  built 
throughout  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood  was  a  busy 
training  installation  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  providing  basic  combat,  common 
and  engineer  specialist  training  for 
soldiers.  In  1967  alone,  123,000 
soldiers  were  trained  on  the  installa- 
tion. 

Following  the  Vietnam  War  the 
installation  implemented  several  new 

Soldiers 


This  image  illustrates 
the  fact  that  basic  train- 
ing  soldiers  in  the 
1970s  enjoyed  going 
through  the  gas  cham- 
ber every  bit  as  much 
as  today's  trainees  do. 


training  programs  and  initiatives,  such 
as  basic  training  for  female  soldiers, 
one-station  unit  training  and  joint 
training  with  other  services. 

In  1985  the  secretary  of  the  Army 
approved  the  decision  to  relocate  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  School  to  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  from  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
Construction  of  new  facilities  to  house 
the  school  began  the  same  year.  Three 
years  later,  in  1988,  the  Engineer 
School  completed  the  move  and  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  became  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  Center. 

U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
assets  stationed  on  the  installation 
deployed  to  Southwest  Asia  in  1991  to 
support  operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  The  installation  also 
supported  the  mobilization  and 
deployment  of  20  reserve-component 
units  and  more  than  1,500  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  soldiers. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Army 
decided  to  close  Fort  McClellan  and 
relocate  the  chemical  and  military 
police  schools  to  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 
This  meant  a  period  of  unprecedented 
growth  for  the  installation,  as  new, 
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Engineers  have  been  training  on  Fort  Leonard  Wood's  land  and  water  since 
World  War  II,  but  the  installation  has  been  the  official  home  of  Army  En- 
gineers only  since  1988. 


state-of-the  art  facilities  were  erected 
and  hundreds  of  new  soldiers  and  their 
families  were  assimilated  into  the 
community. 

Today  Fort  Leonard  Wood  and  the 
Maneuver  Support  Center  play  a 
critical  role  for  the  Army  —  training 


today's  engineer,  chemical  and 
military  police  soldiers  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow,  c 

[This  story  was  based  on  informa- 
tion provided  by  Kim  Combs,  curator 
of  the  Fort  Leonard  Wood  Engineer 
Museum.] 
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HIS  Independence  Day  we  rightly  pause  to  remem- 
ber and  honor  the  millions  of  Americans  whose 
dedication  and  personal  sacrifice  have  secured  our 
independence,  preserved  our  liberties  and  protected  our 
way  of  life.  Throughout  our  nation's  history,  proud  men  and 
women  in  uniform  have  secured  the  rights  and  freedoms  we 
cherish  most  dearly,  those  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard,  the 
uniforms  and  colors  of  our  services,  bear  witness  to  the 
bravery  and  selfless  devotion  of  countless  American  men 
and  women  who  have  risked  their  lives  to  defend  our  country 
and  our  freedoms. 

Today  the  Army  continues  to  stand  on  point  for  the 
nation,  as  it  has  for  225  years.  In  this  year  alone,  we  have 
been  an  essential  part  of  America's  efforts  to  provide 
sanctuary  from  violence  for  the  weak  and  the  oppressed, 
and  to  bring  hope  to  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  the  Sinai,  Macedonia, 
Korea,  Haiti  and  East  Timor.  America's  leadership,  ad- 
vanced by  soldiers'  "boots  on  the  ground,"  provides  inspira- 
tion to  millions  who  seek  better  conditions  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

Whether  honored  veteran  or  new  recruit,  by  their  brav- 
ery and  selfless  service  America's  soldiers  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  this  experiment  in  democ- 
racy, which  has  so  convincingly  stood  the  test  of  time. 

America's  Army  has  a  covenant  with  the  American 
people  —  when  called,  we  will  win  our  nation's  wars  and 
preserve  our  way  of  life.  It  is  a  covenant  that  millions  of  men 
and  women  have  proudly  lived  up  to  for  more  than  200 
years.  To  you,  the  soldiers  who  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  today's  celebration  possible,  we  owe  our  gratitude 
and  our  promise  to  remember  and  honor  you.  Liberty  and 
freedom  are  your  gifts  to  the  nation.  We  salute  you. 


General,  United  States  Army 
Chief  of  Staff 


Washington 


DOD  Simplifies  PCS 
Moves 

DOD  is  revamping  and  simpli- 
fying its  permanent-change-of- 
station  process  to  make  it  easier, 


Secretary  of  the  Army 


stressful  for  service  members 
and  family  members  who  move 
around  the  world  each  year. 

The  initiative  is  targeted  at 
scrapping  mountains  of  paper- 
work, eliminating  out-of-pocket 
expenses  and  creating  a  user- 
friendly,  Internet-based,  person- 


faster,  less  expensive  and  less     alized  relocation  system. 


When  the  new  system  is 
implemented,  service  members 
will  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
out-of-  pocket  expenses,  spend 
less  time  filling  out  paperwork 
and  visit  fewer  offices  to  in-  and 
out-process,  said  Stephen 
Rossetti ,  director  of  the  Defense 
Integrated  Travel  and  Reloca- 
tion Solutions  Office  in  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Rossetti  said  service  mem- 
bers would  be  offered  no-re- 
ceipt-required, lump-sum  pay- 
ment for  temporary  lodging  ex- 
penses, temporary-lodging  al- 
lowances and  even  a  monetary 
incentive  not  to  ship  "junk"  cars 
overseas. 

Rossetti  noted  that  revamp- 
ing and  simplifying  the  PCS 
system  is  a  key  aspect  of  DOD's 
effort  to  reform  business  pro- 
cesses. 

The  new  system  will  be  a 
"stress  reducing,"  user-friendly 
process  that  reduces  waiting 
time.  "It  will  also  have  a  person- 
alized Web  page  outfitted  with 
instructions  and  'prepopulated' 
forms  showing  the  service 
member's  name,  family  mem- 
bers, entitlements  and  answers 
to  questions,"  Rossetti  said. 

Preparing  for  household 
goods  shipments  through 
Internet  connections  will  be 
made  easy  and  take  the  guess- 
work out  of  figuring  weight  al- 
lowances, Rossetti  said.  All  ser- 
vice members  will  have  to  do  is 
click  on  a  piece  of  furniture  and 
its  approximate  weight  will  be 
shown  and  automatically  added 
to  the  inventory  and  stored  on  a 
personal  web  page.  All  the  ser- 
vice member  has  to  do  on  the 
return  trip  is  delete  and  add 
items. 

Several  projects  are  under 
way  concerning  household 
goods  moves,  including  the  Full 
Service  Movement  Project  and 
the  relocation  section  of  the  Air 
Forces  Crossroads  website. 

"The  website  will  be  up  for 


use  this  summer,"  Rossetti  said. 
"It  will  be  a  virtual  moving  expe- 
rience. If  we  can't  be  like  Star 
Trek  and  beam  you  to  your  new 
location,  we  hope  to  come 
close."  —  American  Forces 
Press  Service 


Washington 


Communities  of 
Excellence  Announced 

CALLING  quality  a  journey 
rather  than  a  destination,  the 
commander  of  the  Army's  top 
installation  for  2000  accepted 
its  award  at  a  Pentagon  court- 
yard ceremony.  In  all,  the  Army 
recognized  26  of  its  installa- 
tions as  Communities  of  Excel- 
lence. 

At  the  12th  annual  cer- 
emony, the  Armament  Re- 
search, Development  and  En- 
gineering Center  at  Picatinny 
Arsenal,  N.J.,  received  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  award  as  the 
Army's  top  installation.  In  addi- 
tion, 13  others  were  named 
Chief  of  Staff  winners  and  an- 
other 12  were  named  finalists. 

ARDEC  is  a  subordinate 
activity  of  the  U.S.  Army  Tank- 
automotive  and  Armaments 
Command. 

"TACOM-ARDEC,  and  the 
other  winners  here  today,  un- 
derstand that  quality  is  a  jour- 
ney and  not  a  destination.  And 
while  we  look  forward  to  the 
challengesahead,  wethankyou 
for  this  recognition  of  our  record 
so  far  on  our  journey  to  excel- 
lence," said  COL  William 
Lenaers,  the  commander  at 
Picatinny. 

The  Army  Communities  of 
Excellence  awards  program 
recognizes  those  installations 
that  have  improved  theiroverall 
performance  and  have  demon- 
strated excellence  in  delivering 
high-quality  products  and  ser- 
vices to  their  customers. 

The  Commander  in  Chief 
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winner  this  year  received 
$500,000,  whereas  next  year  it 
will  be  $3  million.  And  there  will 
be  nine  major  command  win- 
ners, going  from  $200,000  this 
year  to  $500,000  next  year. 

The  following  year  —  the 
"off-year"  in  a  new,  two-year 
cycle  —  the  CINC  winner  will 
receive  $1  million  and  one  run- 
ner-up will  receive  $250,000. 
Then  the  cycle  will  repeat. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  winners  were  Fort  Stewart 
and  Hunter  Airfield,  Ga.;  Fort 
Benning,  Ga. ;  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.; 
279th  Base  Support  Battalion, 
Bamberg,  Germany;  Rock  Is- 
land Arsenal,  III.;  Engineering 
and  Support  Center,  Huntsville, 
Ala.;  10th  Area  Support  Group, 
Okinawa,  Japan;  Tobyhanna 
Army  Depot,  Pa.;  100th  Divi- 
sion, Ky.;  34th  Support  Group, 
Korea;  White  Sands  Missile 


Range,  N.M.;  Maryland  Army 
National  Guard;  and  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.  —  Army  News  Ser- 
vice 


Washington 


New  Stamps  Honor 
Army  Heroes 

OMAR  Bradley.  Alvin  York. 
John  Hines.  Audie  Murphy.  The 
names  are  familiar  to  most 
Americans  —  not  just  to  those  in 
the  Army.  The  U.S.  Postal  Ser- 
vice recently  recognized  these 
soldiers  by  issuing  stamps  bear- 
ing their  names  and  likenesses. 

The  four  33-cent,  first-class 
postage  stamps  feature  black- 
and-white  photographs  of  the 
men,  with  a  color  depiction  of 
their  unit  patches. 

"If  there's  a  common  thread 
forthese  uncommon  men,"  said 


Entertainment  News 


Dog  Days  Concerts  Announced 

THE  2000  Dog  Days  of  Summer  Army  Concert  Tour  is 
underway,  with  events  scheduled  at  12  installations.  This 
year's  featured  artists  include  Alabama,  Foreigner,  Trace 
Adkins,  John  Michael  Montgomery,  Tracy  Lawrence  and 
Def  Leppard.  Check  with  local  MWR  officials  for  venues, 
times  and  ticket  information. 
July 
7  Fort  Sill  Alabama/Trace  Adkins 

14  Fort  Leonard  Wood  REO  Speedwagon 

Eddie  Money 
22  Fort  Jackson  Not  determined  at  press  time 

30  Fort  Lewis  John  Michael  Montgomery 

Kenny  Chesney/Ty  Herndon/ 
Jerry  Kilgore 


August 

5  Fort  Carson 
23  Fort  McCoy 

September 

8  Fort  Stewart 


Commodores/Sinbad 
Def  Leppard 


Tracy  Lawrence 
Mindy  McCready 
23  Fort  Hood  Not  determined  at  press  time 

—  U.S.  Army  Community  and  Family  Support  Center 


Einar  Dyhrkopp,  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Service  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, "it  might  be  summed  up 
best  by  the  words  uttered  by 
GEN  Douglas  MacArthur'Duty, 
Honor,  Country.' 

"By  doing  their  duty,  they 
brought  honorto  us  all  and  helped 
preserve  this  country  that  we 
love.  Now  it's  time  for  this  nation 
to  do  its  duty  and  honor  these 
distinguished  soldiers." 

GEN  Omar  Bradley  gradu- 
ated  from  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1 91 5  and  ultimately  be- 
came the  first  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  com- 
manded a  force  of  1.3  million 
during  the  Normandy  invasion 
of  World  War  II  —  the  largest 
field  command  in  the  history  of 
the  Army. 

SGT  Alvin  York  came  from 
the  hills  of  Tennessee  to  earn 
the  Medal  of  Honor  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Argonne  Forest  during 
World  War  I.  York  captured  1 32 
German  soldiers  and  silenced 
35  machine  guns. 

GEN  John  Hines  served  in 
the  Spanish-American  War, 
during  which  he  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill.  One  of 
his  benchmark  achievements 


was  his  advancement  from 
major  to  major  general  in  six- 
teen months  during  World  War 
I.  After  the  war,  he  eventually 
became  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Army. 

1LT  Audie  Murphy  started 
as  an  enlisted  soldier,  gaining  a 
battlefield  commission.  Murphy 
received  a  Medal  of  Honor  for 
his  World  War  II  actions  near 
Holtzwihr,  France,  where  he 
stopped  an  enemy  attack. 

"The  Post  Office  com- 
memorative stamp  program 
helps  our  nation  recall  its  proud 
heritage,"  said  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Louis  Caldera.  "This  pro- 
gram visually  and  daily  reminds 
Americans  of  the  precious  hu- 
man and  natural  resources  of 
our  country,  of  its  unparalleled 
beauty,  and  of  the  pioneers  and 
visionaries  who  helped  make 
this  country  what  it  is  today. 

"It  is  fitting  that  our  nation 
honor  these  American  heroes," 
Caldera  said,  "for  through  their 
service,  in  no  small  part,  they 
helped  shape  and  forever 
change  our  national  character 
and  experience.  ...  They  are 
true  treasures  of  our  nation."  — 
ARNEWS 


The  four  new  postage  stamps  feature  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs of  the  heroes,  with  a  color  depiction  of  their  unit  patches. 
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New  Anthrax  Education 
Products  Coming 

DEPARTMENT  of  Defense  an- 
thrax experts  are  increasing 
their  efforts  to  get  service  mem- 
bers and  their  families  credible 
information  on  the  disease  and 
its  prevention. 

COL  Randy  Randolph,  di- 
rector of  the  Anthrax  Vaccine 
Immunization  Program  Agency, 
said  his  organization  is  currently 
doing  four  things  to  improve  the 
vaccine-education  program. 

Perhaps  the  farthest-reach- 
ing step  is  a  23-minute  video 
that  was  scheduled  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  May. 

Randolph  said  the  video 
includes  information  about  the 
threat  anthrax  poses  to  U.S. 
service  members,  the  lethality 
of  anthrax  and  the  vaccine's 
safety.  It  also  addresses  infor- 
mation circulating  and  damag- 
ing the  program's  credibility, 
Randolph  said. 

The  second  action,  a  toll- 
free  information  line,  (877)  GET- 
VACC,  began  in  the  summer  of 
1999.  Program  experts  man  it 
Monday  through  Friday  from  8 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Eastern  time. 
Randolph  said  the  agency  could 
staff  the  line  on  evenings,  week- 
ends and  holidays  if  the  de- 
mand warrants,  but  that  hasn't 
been  necessary  so  far. 

The  third  action,  a  new 
Internet  site  at  www.anthrax. 
osd.mil,  is  already  up  and  run- 
ning. Randolph  said  the  site  is 
an  improvement  over  previous 
ones  because  it  incorporates 
visitors'  feedback  and  sugges- 
tions. He  said  his  team  is  con- 
stantly adding  information  that 
people  request  on  the  site. 

The  agency's  fourth  step  is 
to  add  an  e-mail  address  to 
contact  program  officials.  Indi- 
viduals can  e-mail  comments, 
questions  and  concerns  to 


avip@otsg.amedd.army.mil. 

The  website  has  a  direct  e-mail 
link  for  visitors. 

Randolph  was  quick  to 
emphasize  these  prod- 
ucts  are   additional 
steps  in  what  has  been 
an  aggressive  educa- 
tion process  since  the 
immunization  program 
began  in  1998.  Previ- 
ous products,  still  up 
dated  and  used,  include 
educational  pamphlets  and  a 
troop-education  briefing  avail 
able  to  commanders  on  the 
website. 

"We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue a  very  aggressive 
education  effort  until  ev- 
eryone  understands 
what  this  program  is 
about,"  Randolph  said. 
"There  is  a  very  real 
threat.  This  disease,  if  con- 
tracted in  an  unprotected  popu- 
lation, is  very  lethal."  —  AFPS 


Alexandria,  Va. 


White  House  Fellows 
Program,  2001 

THE  President's  Commission 
on  White  House  Fellows  annu- 
ally selects  exceptionally  prom- 
ising individuals  from  all  sec- 
tors of  American  life  to  serve  as 
White  House  fellows.  Fellows 
write  speeches,  help  review  and 
draft  proposed  legislation,  an- 
swer congressional  inquiries, 
chair  meetings,  conduct  brief- 
ings and  otherwise  assist  high- 
level  government  officials.  They 
are  assigned  to  work  with  se- 
nior White  House  officials, 
cabinet  secretaries  or  other 
deputies.  In  the  past,  fellows 
have  worked  for  the  vice  presi- 
dent, the  White  House  chief  of 
staff  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Noncommissioned  officers 
must  be  managed  by  PERS- 
COM  and  meet  the  following 


eligibility  criteria:  be  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen; have  potential  for  future 
military  service;  not  have  more 
than  22  years  of  active  Army 


service  as  of  September  2001 ; 
not  be  serving  in  recruiting  duty, 
drill-sergeant  duty  or  active/re- 
serve component  duty  by  the 
start  of  the  fellowship;  have  com- 


Awards  News 


Kosovo  Campaign  Medal 
Approved 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton  has  approved  the 

Kosovo  Campaign  Medal  and  campaign 

streamers  to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of 

military  service  members  who  participated  in  or 

directly  supported  Kosovo  operations  within 

established  areas  of  eligibility. 

Service  members  who  participated  in 
operations  Allied  Force,  Joint  Guardian,  Al- 
lied Harbor,  Sustain  Hope/Shining  Hope, 
Noble  Anvil,  or  in  Kosovo  Task  Force  Hawk, 
Task  Force  Saber  or  Task  Force  Hunter, 
within  the  Kosovo  Air  Campaign  or  Kosovo 
Defense  Campaign  area  of  eligibility,  are  eligible 
for  the  medal. 
The  Kosovo  Air  Campaign  began  March  24, 1999,  and 
ended  June  1 0, 1 999.  The  area  of  eligibility  is  the  total  land 
area  and  airspace  of  Serbia  (including  Kosovo),  Montenegro, 
Albania,  Macedonia,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  Hungary,  Romania, 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Italy  and  Slovenia,  and  the  waters  and  air 
space  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas  north  of  39  degrees 
north  latitude. 

The  Kosovo  Defense  Campaign  began  June  1 1 ,  1999. 
The  area  of  eligibility  is  the  total  land  area  and  air  space  of 
Serbia  (including  Kosovo),  Montenegro,  Albania  and 
Macedonia,  and  the  waters  and  air  space  of  the  Adriatic  Sea 
within  12  nautical  miles  of  the  Montenegrin,  Albanian  and 
Croatian  coastlines  south  of  42  degrees  and  52  minutes 
north  latitude. 

Service  members  must  have  served  or  be  serving  in  a 
unit  participating  in  or  directly  supporting  the  operation  for30 
consecutive  days  in  the  area  of  eligibility  or  for  60  noncon- 
secutive  days,  provided  this  support  involves  entering  the 
operations  area  of  eligibility  or  meets  one  or  more  of  the 
following  criteria: 

•  Be  engaged  in  combat  or  duty  that  is  equally  as 
hazardous  as  combat,  during  the  operation  with  armed 
opposition,  regardless  of  time  in  the  area  of  eligibility. 

•  While  participating  in  the  operation,  regardless  of  time, 
be  wounded  or  injured  and  require  medical  evacuation  from 
the  area  of  eligibility. 

•  Be  a  regularly  assigned  aircrew  member  flying  sorties 
in  the  area  of  eligibility  in  direct  support  of  the  military 
operation.  —  Defense  News 
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pleted  appropriate  NCO  edu- 
cation programs  for  grade  and 
years  of  service;  must  be  able 
to  complete  full  fellowship  and 
a  two-year  follow-on  assign- 
ment; not  have  any  pending 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice action;  not  be  competing 
for  any  other  Army-sponsored 
program,  fellowship  or  scholar- 
ship; meet  Army  height  and 
weight  requirements;  hold  the 
rank  of  sergeant  first  class  or 
higher;  and  have  a  graduate 
degree.  Eligible  soldiers  should 
submit  the  following  to  Com- 


mander, PERSCOM,  ATTN: 
TAPC-EPM-A,  2461  Eisen- 
hower Avenue,  Alexandria,  VA 
22331-0454:  DA  Form  4187, 
signed  and  approved  by  a  chain- 
of-command  colonel;  current 
DA  Form  2 A  and  2-1;  last  five 
evaluation  reports;  college  tran- 
scripts; current  military  photo; 
current  DA  Form  705;  and  a 
statement  from  Retention 
NCO/officer  stating  your  eligi- 
bility for  retention  through  Sep- 
tember 2004,  if  ETS  is  prior  to 
that  date. 

Officers  must  be  managed 


Leadership  News 


New  SMA  Sworn  In 

CSM  Jack  L.  Tilley  succeeded  SMA  Robert  E.  Hall  as  the  1 2th 
sergeant  major  of  the  Army  at  a  Pentagon  ceremony  in  June. 
He  had  been  command  sergeant  major  for  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Central  Command,  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  since 
January  1998. 

As  sergeant  major  of  the 
Army,  Tilley  is  the  Army  chief 
of  staff's  personal  advisor  on 
all  enlisted-related  matters, 
particularly  in  areas  affect- 
ing soldier  training,  noncom- 
missioned officer  leader  de- 
velopment, and  soldier  and 
family  well-being.  As  the 
Army's  senior  enlisted  rep- 
resentative, he  will  visit  en- 
listed soldiers  and  theirfami- 
lies  Armywide,  listening  to 
their  concerns  and  providing 
feedback  and  recommenda- 


SMA  Jack  L.  Tilley 


tions  regarding  improvements  to  their  quality  of  life.  The 
sergeant  major  of  the  Army  also  sits  on  a  variety  of  councils 
and  boards  making  decisions  affecting  soldiers  and  their 
families,  and  routinely  testifies  before  Congress. 

Tilley  is  a  32-year  veteran  who  served  one  combat  tour  in 
Vietnam  as  an  armor  crewman  and  scout  driver  in  A  Troop, 
1  st  Squadron,  4th  Cavalry,  from  1 967  to  1 968,  and  has  been 
an  armored  cavalryman  for  more  than  three  decades.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Army  on  Oct.  1,  1966,  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 
Following  a  two-year  break  in  service,  he  re-entered  on  Sept. 
2,  1971.  Tilley  has  spent  the  majority  of  his  career  serving 
either  in  Germany  or  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  —  SGM  Phillip  R. 
Prater,  CSA/SMA 


by  PERSCOM  and  meet  the 
following  eligibility  criteria:  be  a 
U.S.  citizen;  have  potential  for 
future  military  service;  have  at 
least  three  and  not  more  than 
1 9  active  federal  commissioned 
service  years  as  of  September 
2001  (Regular  Army  warrant 
officers  must  have  no  more  than 
24  active  warrant  officer  ser- 
vice years  and  other  than  Regu- 
lar Army  warrant  officers  must 
have  no  more  than  16  active 
federal  service  years  as  of  Sep- 
tember 2001);  not  be  compet- 
ing for  any  other  Army  spon- 
sored program,  fellowship  or 
scholarship;  be  able  to  com- 
plete full  fellowship  and  a  two- 
year  follow-on  assignment;  be 
branch  qualified  at  current  rank; 
have  no  adverse  actions  pend- 
ing; not  serving  in  or  owe  an 
Army  Educational  Require- 
ments System  obligation;  meet 
Army  height  and  weight  require- 
ments; and  have  a  graduate 
degree.  Eligible  officers  should 
submit  DA  Form  4187,  signed 
and  approved  by  a  field-grade 
supervisor  and  the  active-duty 
service  obligation  statement  to 
your  career  branch  at  PERS- 
COM. 

Eligible  Army  officers  and 
NCOs  who  are  managed  by 
PERSCOM  must  request  and 
receive  permission  from 
PERSCOM  prior  to  competing. 
PERSCOM's  Functional  Area 
Management  and  Development 
Division  will  forward  applications 
directly  to  those  granted  per- 
mission. 

Those  interested  must  re- 
quest permission  to  compete 
before  Oct.  27,  2000.  The  final 
selection  of  fellows  by  the  White 
House  Commission  is  sched- 
uled for  June  2001 .  The  fellow- 
ship year  begins  in  September 
2001  and  ends  in  August  2002. 
Personnel  selected  will  move  to 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  — 
PERSCOM  Public  Affairs  Of- 
fice 


The  UH-1  (above)  and  early 
Kiowas  (top)  are  to  retire. 


Washington 


Army  Helicopters 
Approach  Retirement 

THREE  types  of  Army  helicop- 
ters will  be  retired  in  the  next 
four  years,  and  aviation  battal- 
ions will  be  reorganized  as  part 
of  the  Army's  2000  Aviation 
Force  Modernization  Plan, 
which  was  unveiled  in  April.  AH- 
1  Cobras  will  be  divested  by 
October  2001 ,  said  BG  Craig 
Hackett,  director  of  require- 
ments in  the  Office  of  the  Assis- 
tant Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations  and  Plans  —  Force 
Development.  UH-1  Iroquois 
and  A  and  C  model  OH-58 
Kiowas  will  be  retired  by  2004. 

According  to  the  plan,  the 
UH-1s  will  be  replaced  by  UH- 
60  Black  Hawks.  The  Cobras 
and  Kiowas  will  be  replaced  by 
AH-64D  Apaches  and  eventu- 
ally by  RAH-66  Comanches,  the 
new  reconnaissance  and  attack 
helicopter  scheduled  to  begin 
joining  the  Army  in  2008.  Later- 
model  Kiowas  are  scheduled 
for  retirement  in  fiscal  year  201 3, 
according  to  the  plan. 

The  modernization  plan 
also  affects  the  model  D  and  F 
CH-47  Chinook  cargo  helicop- 
ter. The  CH-47Ds  will  be  modi- 
fied to  become  CH-47Fs,  and 
existing  F  models  will  be  up- 
graded with  digital  technology, 
Army  officials  said.  —  Army 
News  Service 
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The  band  performed 
more  than  40  shows  in 
G3  days,  including  one 
15-day  stretch  in  Bosnia 
and  Kosovo  with  no  time 
off.  To  them,  though,  the 
discomfort  of  the  road 
was  nothing  compared 
to  what  deployed  sol- 
diers endured. 


SSG  Bobby  Williams  was  fre- 
quently the  spark  that  lit  the  con- 
certs, jamming  with  some  '70s 
funk  if  the  crowds  weren't  getting 
into  the  music.  He's  a  veteran  of 
other  USA  Express  tours  and  the 
Army's  Battle  of  the  Bands. 


Soldiers 


T 


HE  concert  got  off  to  a  rocky  start.  The  squeal  of 
microphone  feedback  echoed  through  the  room  as 
curls  of  smoke  sent  signals  from  an  ailing  amp. 

The  audience  began  heckling  the  band  as  bass  player 

PFC  Framy  Diaz  struggled  with  the  disabled  amp. 
It  would  have  been  a  good  time  for  the  band  to  pack 

up  and  go  home  —  except  that  home  was  thousands  of 

miles  away. 


SGT  Robert  Byrd  croons  an  R&B  number  dur- 
ing a  performance  at  Camp  Able  Sentry,  Mace- 
donia, during  a  three-month  tour  of  parts  of 
the  Middle  East,  the  Balkans  and  Europe. 


The  turning  point  came  when  Diaz 
gave  into  his  frustration,  tested  the 
strings  on  his  bass  and  sent  a  defiant 
solo  back  at  the  audience  to  show  them 
just  what  he  could  do.  From  there  on 
the  night  was  a  thing  of  beauty  — 
audience  and  band  members  joining 
together  in  the  music. 

This  isn't  just  the  success  story  of  a 
small  band  that  won  over  its  audience. 
It's  the  story  of  soldiers  entertaining 
their  own.  The  eight-member  USA 
Express  band,  the  first  of  three  sched- 
uled to  tour  military  installations  this 
year,  completed  a  three-month  tour  of 
the  Middle  East,  the  Balkans  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  in  March.  The  soldier- 
musicians  did  it  to  give  something 
back  to  soldiers  sacrificing  on  today's 
front  lines. 

"I  would  like  somebody  to  come 
and  play  music  for  me  if  I'm  deployed. 
So,  I  think  what  we're  doing  is 
important  for  them,"  said  Diaz,  an 
M1A1  tank  driver. 

Like  Diaz,  the  other  members  of 
the  band  are  soldiers  first,  but  are 
using  their  musical  talents  to  entertain 
their  deployed  peers. 

"God  has  blessed  me  to  be  able  to 

Marcia  L.  Klein  works  for  the  Army  Community  and  Family 
Support  Center  Public  Affairs  Office  in  Alexandria,  Va. 


play  and  sing,"  said  SSG 
Bobby  Williams,  the 
band's  lead  guitarist.  "To 
have  the  opportunity  to  go 
out  there  and  entertain 
those  soldiers,  to  let  them 
know  how  much  we 
appreciate  them,  is  worth 
any  sacrifice  we're  going 
through,  any  troubles, 
anything.  It's  small 
compared  to  the  price 
they're  paying  being  in  the 
Balkans,  promoting 
democracy." 

Williams,  an 
artilleryman,  headed  for  his 
new  assignment  in  Korea 
following  his  tour  with 
USA  Express. 

USA  Express  bands 
began  touring  six  years 
ago,  to  entertain  soldiers 
deployed  over  the  Thanksgiving 
through  New  Year  holidays.  It's  really 
a  mission  that  soldiers  can  do  best. 

"We  can  send  civilian  entertainers 
to  Kosovo  because  it's  a  peacekeeping 
mission,  but  it's  less  expensive  to  send 
USA  Express,  and  as  soldiers  they  can 
stay  in  tents  when  necessary.  Civilian 
entertainers  can't,"  said  Nick 
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SGT  Darren  Starling,  drummer,  brought  some  of  his  own 
gear  on  tour  to  ensure  every  performance  was  his  best. 
The  band  performed  more  than  40  shows  during  the 
tour,  playing  a  variety  of  tunes  for  appreciative  audi- 
ences throughout  the  Balkans  and  Europe. 


Credgington,  who  schedules  band 
appearances  for  the  Army  Entertain- 
ment Division  of  the  Army  Commu- 
nity and  Family  Support  Center  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  "Where  it  impacts 
most  is  in  the  Middle  East,  where  we 
literally  cannot  send  civilian  female 
entertainers  —  but  a  soldier  is  a 
soldier.  We  fill  in  those  gaps  —  that's 
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»""■"  our  job." 

Although  it  was  time  away 
from  the  band  members'  military  jobs, 
the  Middle  East  and  Balkans  tour  was 
no  vacation.  The  musicians  were  their 
own  "roadies,"  unloading  150  pieces 


grounds,  but  also  soldiers  from 
other  countries.  At  NATO  head- 
quarters in  Pristina,  Kosovo, 
German,  French  and  Hungarian 
soldiers  were  among  troops  who 
cheered  on  a  Canadian  doing  the 
\ess      "Boot  Scootin'  Boogie"  with 
i*°jj.      SPC  Shameka  Moran,  from 
^e  Brunswick,  Ga.,  one  of  the 

band's  two  female  singers. 
"I  could  see  the  glow  and  spark 
in  the  soldiers  after  the  concerts,"  said 
Silvia  Joiner,  an  MWR  recreation 
specialist  who  recently  returned  to 
Germany  from  Macedonia.  "When  T 
first  got  there  I  thought  'these  people 
don't  smile,  they  don't  do  anything; 
what  is  wrong  with  this  place?'  Then 
we  had  our  first  show  and  you  could 


of  equipment  and  luggage  at  each  stop,    just  immediately  see  how  the  whole 


and  often  catching  what  sleep  they 
could  on  buses  between  stops. 

The  band  performed  more  than  40 
shows  in  63  days,  including  one  15- 
day  stretch  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  with 
no  time  off.  To  them,  though,  the 
discomfort  of  the  road  was  nothing 
compared  to  what  deployed  soldiers 
endured. 

"I  was  used  to  traveling  and  being 


camp  brightened  up.  Everybody  was 
just  smiling  and  they  came  up  and  said, 
'Hey,  great,  this  was  wonderful!'  '.'■ 

Jim  Rose,  the  lead  MWR  specialist 
at  Camp  Monteith,  said  soldiers 
"overwhelmingly  said  USA  Express 
was  fantastic,  a  good  variety.  These  are 
the  types  of  shows  we  need." 

As  long  as  there  are  USA  Express 
bands,  that  need  will  be  filled.  Be- 


in  a  different  room  or  on  a  different  cot    cause,  as  Williams  said  at  the  end  of 


every  night,  so  I  was  ready  for  this," 
said  vocalist  PFC  Shona  Mills,  who 
had  just  completed  a  half-year  assign- 
ment with  the  Soldier  Show  before 
beginning  with  USA  Express.  "But  to 
feel  how  cold  it  is  —  and  to  see 
soldiers  standing  out  there  with  their 
weapons,  carrying  them  24-7,  hour 
after  hour,  staying  in  the  same  BDUs 
—  they  deserve  a  lot." 

Audience  members  returned  the 
compliment,  saying  how  much  they 
appreciated  the  quality  and  variety  of 
the  music  played  by  USA  Express. 

"When  you  get  to  a  small  camp  like 
this,  it's  important  to  get  everybody 
together,  and  a  concert  is  a  great  time 
to  do  it.  Bands  like  USA  Express  get 
everybody  dancing  and  having  a  good 
lime  and  music's  the  common  thing," 
said  SPC  Dot  Salisburg,  with  the  96th 
Military  Police,  Baumholder,  Ger- 
many, deployed  to  Camp  Monteith  in 
eastern  Kosovo. 

That  common  bond  not  only  linked 
U.S.  soldiers  of  all  ranks  and  back- 


each  show:  "This  is  our  way,  person- 
ally, and  the  Army's  way  of  saying 
'thank  you'  for  being  here  and  doing 
this,  because  your  presence  means  the 
hope  of  freedom."  □. 


Join  USA  Express 

FOLLOWING  in  the  footsteps  of 
USA  Express  I,  the  second  USA 
Express  band  recently  completed  its 
tour  of  the  Balkans,  along  with  a  few 
recruiting  stops  stateside  before  leav- 
ing for  Europe. 

A  third  group  will  begin  rehearsals 
this  month.  Although  the  itinerary  has 
not  been  finalized,  tentative  plans  are 
forthe  third  USA  Express  band  to  tour 
Far  East  and  Pacific  installations. 

The  Army  Entertainment  Division 
of  the  Community  and  Family  Support 
Center  welcomes  videotapes  from 
soldiers  interested  in  joining  USA  Ex- 
press. A  letter  giving  command  per- 
mission for  the  soldier  to  participate 
must  be  included  in  the  application 
package.  Videotapes  of  live  perfor- 
mances are  preferred.  If  soldiers  are 
both  singers  and  instrumentalists,  they 
should  include  performances  show- 
casing all  their  skills. 

For  more  information  on  applying, 
call  Nick  Credgington  at  (703)  806- 
5839  or  (DSN)  656-5839,  or  Cordell 
Hall  at  (703)  806-5250;  or  e-mail 
nicholas.credgington@cfsc.army.mii 
orcordell.hall@cfsc.army.mil.  Send 
tapes  to  Army  Entertainment  Division, 
P.O.  Box 439,  Fort  Belvoir,VA 22060. 
—  Marcia  L.  Klein 
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Mud  —  like  this  at  Camp  Monteith1—  and  cold  and  isolation  were  all  pervasive  at  the 
camps  in  Kosovo,  making  the  high-energy  performances  by  USA  Express,  that  much 
more  appreciated. 


Soldiers 


Wear 


oday's  soldier,  wearing  an  Army  uniform  of  modern  cut,  is  carrying  on  traditions  of 
more  than  200  years.  Early  in  an  enlistment,  most  learn  about  their  uniform  by 
listening  to  the  folklore  passed  on  by  their  seniors.  Each  year  historical  inquiries  to 
museum  curators  and  history  offices,  usually  before  promotion  boards,  demonstrate 
that  there  is  an  interest  in  and  a  need  for  a  reliable  and  accessible  uniform  reference, 
based  on  official  documents.  Assembled  on  the  these  pages  are  soldiers  of  today  and  historical 
images  and  artifacts  of  yesterday,  from  the  Central  Army  Museum  Collection,  to  provide 
testament  and,  we  hope,  some  answers  to  the  proud  heritage  we  wear. 


cloth  forage  cap  with 
isor  appeared  in  the 
lothing  allowance  of 
the  expensive  uniform  cap 
e  uuty.  By  1902  a  bell-crown 
version  had  earned  its  modem  name  when 
it  joined  the  olive  drab  and  khaki  service 
uniform  introduced  that  year. 


The  Officer's  caps  gained  a  gold  bullion 
cord  in  1 883,  replacing  the  black  chin  strap, 
and  established  an  officer  distinction.  A 


gold  chin  strap  was  part  of  the  blue  dress 
uniform  in  1 902  and  continued  with  the  new 
Army  Green  uniform  of  1954. 


3.  SERVICE 
CAP  INSIGNI 

The  Army  is  | 

leged  to  wear 

U.S.  coat  of  an  _ 

.n  1895  officers 

added  it  to  their  forage  caps  when  they 

moved  their  branch  insignia  to  the  standing 

collar  of  a  new  sack  coat.  In  1 91 7  enlisted 

personnel  followed  with  the  arms  on  a  disk. 

?LDER  STRAP 


r  1829  officers 

ar  a  frock  coat. 

introduced  the  sho 

strap  by  1835,  as  a  gra_. 

insignia  from  the  bridle  used  on 

the  fringed  epaulets  of  the  uniform 

coat.  In  1851  its  field  became  a  branch 

color,  and  company  officer  insignia  silver 

by  1872. 


5.  BRANCH  COLOR 
ORNAMENTATION 

In  1 851  the  French  frock  coat  arrived  for  all 
and  introduced  the  system  of  branch  col- 
ors. The  1902  dress  uniform  retained  this 
on  officer  cap  and  cuff  ornamentation,  but 
in  1 953  enlisted  personnel  changed  to  gold 
for  all  branches  to  avoid  supp 

6.  TROUSER  STRIPE 

Officers  and  noncommissione< 
officers  have  worn  stripes 
since  1832,  and  in  branch 
colors  after  1851.  Gene'" 


officer  double  stripes  i 

in  1902,  but  gold  replaced 

all  colors  by  1953,  and 


male  enlisted 
uniforms  even  g 
after  1955. 


Winter  mud  on  early  white  wool  changed 
the  pantaloons  to  a  more  practical  gray  by 
1 82 1 ,  and  to  sky-blue  in  1 832.  Contrasting 
with  the  blue  coat,  this  traditional  color 
scheme  avoided  the  difficult  match  of  coat 
and  trousers  worn  by  generals  and  staff 
officers. 

ENLISTED 
JLLAR  INSIGNIA 

implaints  in  1907 
^  or  snagging  of  officer  cut-out 
lia  led  to  the  adoption  of  bronze 
circular  disks  for  enlisted  personnel.  Die 
struck  with  the  branch,  US  and  unit  desig- 
nation, the  collar  ornaments  changed  to  gilt 
after  1924. 


9.  CH 
GRA1 

INSIGI 

Chevrons  first  ap- 
peared in  1821  when  s 
der  wings  replaced  the  C(j 
aulettes,  and  in  1 847  for  w 


on  the  wool  jacket.  But  after  1 851    ■//: 
larne  chevrons  worn  point  down  in  branch 
>r  or  smaller  chevrons  (worn  point  up 
r  1902)  became  the  standard. 

U.S.  GREAT 
AL  BUTTON 

i  the  adoption  ( 
.reat  Seal  in  1783, 
buttons  begin  to  ref  lee. 
1854  all  enlisted  personi 
after  1902  all  personnel  h«__ 
Seal  button,  except  engineer  officers,  who 
retained  their  distinctive  branch  button. 

SERVICE  STRIPE 

After  the  1782  Badge  of  Distinction,  the 
service  stripe  reappeared  in  1 832.  By  1 851 
a  diagonal  half  chevron  in  branch  color 
indicated  an  enlistment.  With  the  absence 
of  the  dress  uniform  in  1920,  a  smaller 
service  stripe  appeared  for  the  service 
coat. 

12  ARMY  BLUE 

In  1779  GEN  George  Washington  speci- 
fied blue  for  the  uniform  coat.  Regulations 
of  1821  reiterated  that  the  Army  would 
wear  the  national  blue.  With  the  1902 
adoption  of  the  servicedress  in  khaki  and 
olive  drab,  Army  blue  became  a  dress 
uniform. 


3.  SERVICE  CAP 
INSIGNIA 

1895 


i;  SERVICE 
CAP 


8.  ENLIS1  El)  COLI 
■INSIGNIA 


2.  OFFICER'S 

CHIN  STRAP 

1883 


jrHfH, 


9.  CHEVRON  ( 
INSICNI 

1832 


10.  U.S.  GREAT  SI 
BUTTON 


1854 


5.  BRANCH 

COLORS 

1851 


11.SERVICI 
STRIPE, 

1832 


6.  TROUSER 

STRIPE 

1832 


7.  LIGHT  BLUE 

TROUSERS 

1821 


12.  ARMY 
BLUE 
1779 


rmy  Blue 


■ 


[See  pages  23  and 
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i  .1.  grade 

INSIGNIA 

1899 


14.  US  COLLAR 

INSIGNIA 
1895 


15.  BRANCH 

INSIGNIA 

1832 


IPw 


16.  SHOULDER 

INSIGNIA 

1918 


17.  SLEEVE 
ORNAMENTATION 

1907 


18.  OVERSEAS 

SERVICE  BAR 

1918 


m£Em 


planation  of  numbers.] 


20.  OFFICER  CAP 

BRAID 

1858 


/**\ 

^jr 


I 


19.  GARRISON 

CAP 

1918 


W&fi4 


21.  DISTINCTIVE 

UNIT  INSIGNIA 

1921 


wm 


22.  SHOULDER 

LOOP 

1924 


23.  SERVICE 

RIBBON 

1905 


24.  WAIST 

BELT 

1899 


25.  ARMY 
GREEN 

1954 


li 


.  OFFICER  GRADE  INSIGNIA 

Officer  grade  insignia  evolved  from  de- 
vices added  to  the  gold-  or  silver-fringed 
epaulettes.  By  1898  the  use  of  cotton 
khaki  for  tropical  field  clothing  and  the 

wear  of  insignia  on  the  wool  shirt  (in  1 899) 

,  .        

insignia. 

■p.  u.s. 

COLLAR 

>J|  In  1892  officers 
changed  to  an  un- 
dress blue  coat 
trimmed  in  bla< ' 
mohair  braid.  B 
d  a  national  ciphe 
on  eacn  siae.  i  nis  was  added  to  distin- 
guish regular  from  volunteer  or  militia 
units,  now  wearing  a  similar  uniform. 

15.^ 
OFS 
fNSIG 

The  1834  reguli 
uniform  cap  of ' 
felt  introduced  br 


n  loiyi  ua  n  i  cm  ici  yci 

low  (artillery)  orwhite  '  j 
(infantry)  metal  on   •:.. 
the  front.   By  1895 
branch  insignia  had  ■ 
moved  to  the  collar 


enliste 

16.  SHO* 
INSIG 


rV"8        -. 

markings  in  France,  reflecting 

regional  symbolism  such  as 

the  South  Carolina  wildcat, 

became  shoulder  patches  in 

1918.  After  1945  they  could 

ognize  former  wartime 

.rvice  when  worn  on  the 

aht  shoulder. 
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SLEEVE 

ORNAMENTA 

HON 

To  provide  n 
tion  after  1907,  off  i 
ers  had  mohair  bra 
of  like  shade  on  t 
cuffs  of  their  cotton 
khaki  and  olive  drab 
wool  service  uniforms, 
green  uniform  in  1 954,  this 
tinued  with  black  braid. 


1 


Created  in  1918,  the 
gold  War  Service 
Chevron  indicated 
each  six  months 
overseas.  In  1944 
the  Overseas  Ser- 
vice Bar  revived  this 
practice  for  World 
War  II.  In  1951  the 
bars  were  moved  to 
the  right  cuff . 


$9.  GAR-:" 
n  1918  American  "Doughboys"  serving  in 
:rance  needed  headgear  that  was 
fortable  to  wear,  yet 

oould.be  stored  in 

the  pocket  when 

the  helmet 


UUI  II  ICU.  I  V 

place  the  ser 
hat,  the  Army 
ied  the  French  oonnei  ue 
Police,  an  envelope-style  fatigue  headgear, 
and  created  the  overseas  cap,  the  prede- 
cessor to  the  garrison  cap. 


The  1858  uniform  hat  had  branch-colored 

cords  for  enlisted  personnel,  black  and 

metallic  gold  for  commis-  ^   •  ^. 

sioned  officers,  and 

gold  for  gener' 

ers.  In  1940 

garrison  cap  con-/ 

verted  the  hat-  *» 

cord   scherr 

cord-edge  br 

caps. 

21.QiSTlNc  ?IGNIA 

In  1921,  following  our  experience  with  the 
regimental  badges  of  the  British,  the  chief 
of  staff  authorized  our  Army  to  adopt  dis- 
tinctive trim  to  the  uniform.  This  distinctive 


unit  insignia  transferred  from  the  ser\ 
hat  to  the  garrison  cap  after  1939. 


LOOPS 

The   M-1921    or  "Sam        ^   : 

Browne"  belt  was  re-    L 


sponsible  for  shoul- 
der loops.  To  retain 
falling  straps, 
officer's  shirts 
gained  loops  as  a  distinction  in  1924.  Not 
until  after  1946  did  all  enlisted  personnel 
have  a  common  uniform  and  shirts  with 
shoulder  loops. 

.  RJBQON 

In  1 905  orders  prescribed  campaign  badge 
ribbons  to  be  sewn  onto  the  olive  drab  wool 

service  coat. 
A  removable 
bar  was  se- 
cured to  the 
khaki  cotton 
uniform  by 
shanks  pass- 
ing through 
earing  ribbons  on 


eyelets.  Auth 
the  shirt  came 


The  Philippines  khaki  uniform  added  trou- 
ser  loops  and  a  leather  belt  in  1 899.  By 
1910  the  olive  drab  cotton  web  belt  had  a 
frame,  buckle.  Officers  bought  the  solid 
buckle,  of  gold-colored  metal,  by  1 944,  and 
by  1958  enlistees  had  the  same  and  a  belt 
in  black.  V. 
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The  chief  of  staff  approved  the  Army  green 
winter  uniform  in  1 954,  and  it  was  phased  in 
during  1 956-1 961 .  This  replaced  the  olive 
drab  wool  service  uniform,  discarded  be- 
cause its  camouflage  color  was  no  longer 
necessary  and  its  uniqueness  had  been 
compromised  by  veteran  wear. 


Soldiers 

The  Official  U.S.  Army  Magazine 
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N  January,  Soldiers  will  publish  its 
sixth  annual  Soldiers  Almanac.  As  al- 
ways, a  large  part  of  this  issue  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  "This  Is  Our  Army" 
_J photo  feature.  We  depend  on  you  —  the 
soldiers,  family  members  and  Department 
of  the  Army  civilians  who  make  up  the 
Army  family  —  to  provide  the  images  for 
this  section.  No  one  is  in  a  better  position  to 
.11  niLM  hi%  me  iM  mi  *  lium      u,  the  people  who  live  it.  If  you  have  a  candid 
photo  of  the  Army  family  at  work  or  play,  send  it  in.  Mail  us  your  best  photos 
by  Sept.  1.  There  is  only  one  rule:  All  photos  must  have  been  taken  between 
Aug.  16,  1999,  and  Aug.  15,  2000. 

Soldiers  requires  colorprints  or  slides.  We  don't  need  fancy 
8x10  prints  —  regular  4xo  or  3x5  prints  will  work  well.  We 
can  only  accept  very  high-resolution  digital  images,  the  kind 
taken  with  a  professional  digital  camera.  If  your  images  can  fit 
onto  a  floppy  disk,  they  are  too  small.  Please  do  not  send  prin 
made  from  digital  images,  as  their  resolution  would  not  be 
high  enough  tor  publication.  Also,  please  DO  NOT 
e-mail  photo  submissions. 

To  enter,  complete  the  form  below  and  attach  it  to  each 
photo  you  send,  rhotos  without  complete  caption  information 
will  not  be  considered.  Photos  and  accompanying  information 
cannot  be  returned. 


For  more  information,  contact 
SSG  John  Valceanu  at  (DSN) 
656-4504  or  (703)  806-4504.  Or 
e-mail  him  at  John  G  Valceanu 
©belvoir.army.mil. 

Mail  your  entries  with  prints 

or  slides  to: 

Soldiers  Magazine 

ATTN:  Photo  Editor 

9325  Gunston  Rd.,  Suite  S108 

Fort  Belvoir,  VA  22060-5581 


mSB 


Soldiers 

"This  Is  Our  Army" 
Entry  form 


Photographer's  full  name 


Rank  (if  military) 


Phone 


Street  addres 


City  (APO) 


State 


Zip 


Photocopy  this  entry  form  and  attach  a  copy  to  each  photo  you  submit. 

Where  and  when  was  the  photo  taken?  (Use  approximate  date  if  necessary.) 


Describe  the  action  in  the  photo.  (Include  full  name,  rank  and  unit  of  those  pictured.) 


Mail  to:  Soldiers,  "This  Is  Our  Army,"  9325  Gunston  Rd.,  Suite  SI08,  Fort  Belvoir,  VA  22060-5581  Photos  must  have  been 
taken  between  Aug.  16,  1999,  and  Aug.  15.  2000.  Color  or  B&W  prints  and  slides  are  acceptable.  Photos  that  are  obviously  posed  or 
that  show  obvious  uniform  or  safety  violations  will  be  disqualified.  Entries  cannot  be  returned  and  must  be  postmarked  by  Sept.  1.  For 
more  information  see  Soldiers  Online  at  www.dtic.mil/soldiers. 
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Holding  the 

Story  and  Photos  by  MSB  Boh  Haskell  — J 


Dk  .C.  National  Guard 
I  soldiers  helped  metro- 
■  politan  and  federal 
Fpolice  officers  keep  peace 
in  the  nation's  capital  when 
thousands  of  protesters  came  to 
Washington  to  disrupt  an  April 
meeting  of  world  finance  ministers. 
SFC  Sheila  Bennett  of  the  274th 
Military  Police  Company  was  the 
senior  noncommissioned  officer  for  the 
43  Guard  soldiers  assembled  in  a  cold, 
soaking  rain  near  the  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  buildings, 
where  many  of  the  demonstrations 
took  place.  Bennett  said  that  when  she 
joined  the  D.C.  Guard's  military  police 
force  a  few  years  ago,  she  sensed  that, 
sooner  or  later,  she  would  help  deal 

MSG  Bob  Haskell  works  for  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
Public  Affairs  Office  in  Alexandria,  Va. 


with  a  civil  disturbance. 

"I  figured  there  would  be  some- 
thing like  this  at  some  point  in  time," 
said  Bennett,  who  reminded  her 
soldiers  to  keep  their  flak  vests  fas- 
tened, their  face  shields  down  and  their 


D.C.  Guard  MP  SGT  Ronald  Taylor  Sr. 
stands  watch  with  Metropolitan  Police 
officer  Phillip  Thompson. 
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The  D.C.  Guard  soldiers  —  here  standing 
ready  in  the  rain«$a  barricade  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  —  supported  federal  law- 
enforcevmti^mcials  and  local  police. 


gas  masks  at  the  ready. 

"The  Guard  gave  us  the  additional 
resources  we  needed.  Had  they  not 
been  here,  we'd  have  lost  the  line,  and 
the  outcome  would  have  been  quite 
different,"  said  D.C.  Metropolitan 
Police  Chief  Charles  Ramsey. 

Civic  leaders  were  determined  to 
prevent  Washington,  D.C,  from 
becoming  another  Seattle,  Wash., 
where  protests  led  to  violence  and 
looting  during  the  World  Trade 
Organization's  meeting  last  year. 

"It  was  amazing  to  see  all  of  the 
destruction  that  a  few  people  could 
do,"  said  MAJ  Aaron  Dean  II,  a  plans 
and  operations  officer  for  the  District 
of  Columbia's  260th  MP  Command. 
"In  Seattle  the  looters  owned  the 
streets  for  a  while,"  he  said. 
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Line  in 


"I  didn't  want  that  to  happen  here." 

Compared  to  the  Seattle  protests. 
the  weekend-long  D.C.  gathering  was 
relatively  peaceful,  as  demonstrators 
for  the  most  part  limited  their  aetivities 
to  chanting  and  flag-waving  in  the 
streets  and  to  their  principal  demon- 
strations near  the  IMF  and  World  Bank 
buildings  on  April  17. 

"I'm  relieved  that  cooler  heads 
prevailed.  This  showed  that  there  can 
be  peaceful  demonstrations  in  our 
cities,"  Ramsey  said. 

Nearly  700  Army  and  Air  Guard 
members,  including  security  personnel 
from  the  D.C.  Air  Guard's  1 13th  Wing 
at  nearby  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
Md.,  were  called  to  active  duty  to  help 
make  that  possible. 

"They  gave  us  the  chance  to  take  a 
little  break,  and  there's  greater  strength 
in  numbers"  said  police  officer  Phillip 
Thompson,  who  had  been  working  16- 
hour  days  for  the  preceding  week 
and  gladly  welcomed  the 
assistance. 


w 


D.C.  National  Guard  military  police  soldiers  remain  vigilant  as  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  take  into  custody  protestors  arrested  during  the  demonstration. 


This  was  the  fifth  time  SSG  Melvin 
Scott  had  pulled  demonstration  duty. 
He  spent  a  year  as  a  Marine  MP  after  a 
tour  in  Vietnam  and  also  worked  as  a 
Pentagon  policeman  before  joining  the 
U.S.  State  Department's  diplomatic 
security  force. 
It  was  the 


first  time  for  SSG  Thomasine 
Howerton,  who  would  have  been 
working  as  an  accounting  technician  at 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
that  Monday  had  she  not  been  on  duty 
at  the  demonstration. 

"This  doesn't  bother  me,  not  after 
Operation  Desert  Storm,"  she  said. 
"I'm  here  to  do  my  duty.  I  was 
trained  for  this."  D 
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EYE  examinations  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  routine  health  care. 
Comprehensive  ocular  exams 
check  for  the  possibility  of 
cataracts,  glaucoma,  congenital 
eye  problems,  retinal  and  macular 
degeneration,  and  corneal  problems. 
Regular  examinations  are  essential  for 
catching  potential  problems  and 
treating  them  before  they 
become  serious 
problems. 

Dr.  (CPT) 
Patricia  Allen, 
chief  of  optom- 
etry at  Kimbrough 
Ambulatory  Care 
Center,  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  said  healthy 
people  should  have  an 
eye  exam  every  two 
years  until  age  50, 
unless  they  have  a 
medical  history  of  high 
blood  pressure  or  diabetes  or  if  they're 
experiencing  vision  changes.  After  age 
50  eye  exams  should  be  a  yearly  event. 


Glaucoma 


Glaucoma  is  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  blindness  in  the  United  States 

Carol  Cummings  and  Francis  Gardler  work  for  the  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  newspaper  "Soundoff."  The  American 
Forces  Information  Service  provided  additional  informa- 
tion for  this  story. 


and  is  a  major  concern  for  Army  eye 
doctors.  The  disease  damages  the  optic 
nerve.  The  condition  is  related  to  a 
buildup  of  pressure  inside  the  eye, 
although  some  people  with  glaucoma 
have  normal  pressure  readings. 

"It  is  estimated  that  3  million 
people  in  the  United  States  have 
glaucoma,  with  300,000  new  cases  per 
year,"  said  Dr.  (CPT) 
Christine  Watson, 
assistant  chief  of 
optometry  at 
Kimbrough. 
The  most 
common  type  of 
glaucoma  usually 
develops  gradu- 
ally and  pain- 
lessly, without 
warning  signs 
or  symptoms.  It 
affects  peripheral 
(side)  vision  first,  and 
people  can  lose  a  great  deal  of  vision 
before  they  realize  anything  is  wrong. 

Anyone  can  develop  the  disease, 
but  people  over  40  years  old,  blacks, 
diabetics,  very  nearsighted  people  and 
those  with  a  family  history  of  glau- 
coma are  at  greatest  risk,  Watson  said. 
Unfortunately,  glaucoma  cannot  be 
prevented  and  vision  lost  to  its  progres- 
sion cannot  be  restored.  However,  if 
early  treatment  to  lower  eye  pressure  is 


SPC  Adrian  Quille  models  a  pair  of  test 
frames  that  allow  optometrists  to  select 
proper  lenses  for  patients. 

initiated,  vision  loss  can  be  minimized. 
Treatment  usually  involves  prescrip- 
tion eye  drops  and  medicines.  Laser 
procedures  or  surgery  may  also  be 
required. 

The  best  defense  against  glaucoma 
is  to  have  a  yearly  eye  health  and 
vision  examination.  This  should 
include  a  tonometry  test  to  measure 
pressure  inside  the  eye,  a  field-of- 
vision  test  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
optic  nerve  through  dilated  pupils, 
Watson  said. 

Persons  experiencing  blurred 
vision,  loss  of  peripheral  vision,  seeing 
colored  rings  or  halos  around  lights,  or 
pain  or  redness  in  the  eyes  should 
schedule  an  examination  immediately, 
Watson  said. 


Laser  Surgery 


Though  laser  surgery  is  one  method 
of  treating  glaucoma,  soldiers  have  be- 
come increasingly  interested  in 
cosmetic  refractive  surgery,  commonly 
called  "laser  surgery,"  Allen  said. 

Refractive  surgery  usually  lessens  a 
person's  dependence  on  corrective 
lenses  by  decreasing  the  eye's  refrac- 
tive error. 

These  errors  occur  when  light  rays 
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CPT  Patricia  Allen,  an  optometrist  assigned  to  Fort  Meade's  optometry  clinic,  uses 
a  photopter  to  check  a  patient's  eyesight  during  a  vision  examination. 


entering  the  eye  do  not  focus 
properly  on  the  retina  due  to 
mismatches  in  the  power  of  the 
cornea,  lens  and  the  length  of  the 
eye.  There  are  three  basic  types  of 
refractive  errors:  myopia  (near- 
sightedness), hyperopia  (farsighted- 
ness) and  astigmatism  (blurred 
vision). 

Every  kind  of  refractive  surgery 
procedure  changes  the  curvature  of 
the  cornea,  thereby  correcting  the 
refractive  error.  Some  procedures 
are  more  precise  than  others,  and 
safety  is  also  an  issue. 

Until  recently,  cosmetic 
refractive  surgery  was  not  an 
option  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  However,  a  new  Department  of 
Defense  policy  now  allows  individuals 
who  have  had  either  of  two  common 
forms  of  laser  eye  surgery  to  enter  the 
military  with  a  medical  waiver.  The 
two  procedures  are  photorefractive 
keratectomy,  usually  referred  to  as 
PRK,  and  laser-assisted  in-situ 
keratomileusis,  or  LASIK,  said  Dr. 


A  soldier  gets  his  eyes  checked  by  a  visual  field  analyzer  at 
the  Fort  Meade  clinic. 


John  Mazzuchi,  deputy  for  clinical  and 
program  policy  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
is  performing  the  surgery  for  qualify- 
ing family  members  and  retirees.  The 
cost  for  a  LASIK  procedure  is  approxi- 
mately $2,800  to  treat  both  eyes.  The 
cost  of  a  PRK  procedure  is  approxi- 


mately $2,200.  There  is  an  i  ighl  month 
waiting  list  i<>i  the  procedures. 

Allen  cautions  thai  such  surgery  is 
nol  Foi  evei  yone. 

"It's  an  irreversible  procedure,"  he 

said.  "It's  good  lor  the  righl  person. 
Hni  it  doesn'l  work  for  everyone. 
"You  have  to  understand  that  you 

may  nol  sec  20/20  alter  the  surgery. 
There  are  sometimes  problems  associ- 
ated with  it.  And  if  you're  over  40 
years  old,  you'll  probably  still  need  to 
wear  glasses  to  read,"  she  said.  "Also, 
some  people  who  have  had  the  surgery 
experience  problems  with  corneal  glare 
at  night,"  especially  those  who've  had 
an  earlier  form  of  eye  surgery  known 
as  radial  keratotomy,  which  is  not 
approved  for  military  members. 

LASIK  surgery  is  a  relatively  new 
procedure  recently  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It 
involves  making  an 
incision  through  the 
outermost  layer  of  the 
cornea  to  make  a  flap, 
then  using  a  laser  to 
reshape  the  central 
layers  before  closing 
the  flap. 

PRK  was  FDA- 
approved  in  1995  to 
correct  limited  amounts 
of  nearsightedness.  It 
also  uses  a  laser  to 
vaporize  a  certain 
amount  of  the  cornea  to 
correct  for  the  refrac- 
tive error.  The  dangers 
include  corneal  hazing, 
infection  and  over-  or  under-correction. 

DOD  is  reviewing  studies  that 
address  issues  surrounding  laser  eye 
surgery  because  they  may  become 
readiness  concerns,  Mazzuchi  said.  The 
department  wants  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  a  patient's  vision 
remains  stable  over  time  and  whether 
rigorous  activity  may  be  detrimental  to 
those  who've  had  LASIK  or  PRK.  □ 


Types  of  Services 


ANY  military  installations  have  both 
I  optometry  and  ophthalmology  clin- 
ics, but  soldiers  may  not  understand  the 
difference  between  the  two  specialties. 

Doctors  of  optometry  are  state-licensed 
health-care  professionals  who  diagnose 
and  treat  eye  health  and  vision  problems 


and  detect  related  systematic  conditions. 
They  prescribe  glasses,  contact  lenses, 
low-vision  rehabilitation,  vision  therapy  and 
medications  as  needed.  Optometrists  can 
also  counsel  patients  regarding  surgical 
alternatives  and  vision  needs  as  related  to 
theiroccupations,  avocations  and  lifestyles. 
Ophthalmologists  are  physicians  who 
are  licensed  by  a  state  regulatory  board  to 


provide  specialized  medical  and  surgical 
care  of  the  eyes  and  visual  system.  They 
primarily  provide  secondary  and  tertiary 
eye  car,  including  the  treatment  of  eye 
diseases,  trauma  and  ocular  manifesta- 
tions of  systemic  diseases,  and  they  per- 
form eye  surgery.  They  can  also  provide 
vision  services  such  as  glasses  and  con- 
tact lenses.  — -  Carol  Cummings 
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Kirschke 

finished  the 

1, 100-mile 

race  in  15 

days  and 

five  hours, 

for  the 

most  part, 

alone  — 

and  on 

his  bike. 


Kirschke:  Iditarod  racer 


NIGHTS  that  couldn't  have  been  darker.  Tempera- 
tures of  minus  30  degrees.  Terrain  appearing  the 
same  in  every  direction  —  nothing  but  snow  and  swirl- 
ing, screaming  winds. 

The  bleak  world  of  high  tundra  near  Nome,  Alaska, 
is  where  MSG  Jon  Kirschke  —  a  parachute  instructor 
at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz.'s,  Military  Free  Fall 
School  —  found  himself  while  participating  in  Alaska's 
Iditarod  trail  race. 

Kirschke  finished  the  1,100-mile  race  in  15  days 
and  five  hours,  for  the  most  part,  alone  —  and  on  his 
bike.  "One  minute  I  felt  like  I  was  on  top  of  the  world,  the 
next,  I  was  counting  the  minutes  and  just  praying  for  the 
pain  to  end,"  he  said.  "Riding  along  the  lonely  Yukon 
River,  I  made  great  time  for  the  first  70  miles  until  dark." 

During  the  night  the  temperature  dropped  dramati- 
cally, Kirschke  said.  "That's  when  the  trip  got  challeng- 
ing. Riding  at  night  down  a  river  that  is  over  half  a  mile 
wide  is  so  monotonous.  I  found  myself  getting  delirious, 
weaving  in  and  out  of  the  trail.  It's  pretty  much  hard- 
packed  snow  from  snowmobile  traffic,  but  once  you 
veer  off  it,  you  find  yourself  buried  in  thigh-high  snow." 

He  completed  the  1 50  miles  down  the  Yukon  in  27 


hours.  "I  pulled  into  Kaltag,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
stretch  down  the  Yukon,  totally  exhausted.  After  about 
six  hours  of  sleep,  I  had  probably  my  best  day  of  riding, 
covering  the  90  miles  to  Unalakleet,  on  the  coast,  in  just 
over  12  hours." 

Before  this  particular  race,  only  10  athletes  had 
accomplished  the  trek  without  the  aid  of  dogs  or  snow- 
mobiles, Kirschke  said.  The  first  official  human-pow- 
ered race  across  the  entire  trail  allowed  racers  to  be 
self-supported  and  "human-powered,"  which  means 
they  could  bike,  ski  or  travel  on  foot. 

The  race  started  in  Knik,  near  Anchorage,  and 
continued  across  the  Alaska  Mountain  Range  and 
northwest  to  McGrath.  From  there,  the  trail  ran  due 
north,  to  Ruby,  and  1 50  miles  on  the  Yukon  River  before 
veering  west  to  Unalakleet  and  up  along  the  coast  to 
Nome. 

Ten  resupply  points  allowed  Kirschke  to  mail  gen- 
eral delivery  packages  ahead  to  himself.  He  carried 
everything  else  on  his  bike. 

"The  only  mechanical  trouble  I  had  was  a  flat  tire 
about  400  miles  into  the  race,"  said  Kirschke,  who  was 
fortunate  to  have  relatively  good  weather  for  most  of  the 
race. 

"Snow  for  two  days  early  on  forced  participants  to 
walk  70  miles  over  the  Alaska  Range,"  Kirschke  said. 
He  walked  a  total  of  about  1 50  miles  before  completing 
the  race. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  trip  was  a  200- 
mile  stretch  between  McGrath  and  Ruby,  where  there 
are  virtually  no  inhabitants.  "It  took  me  three  days  to 
complete  that  stretch  and  I  hadn't  packed  enough 
supplies.  I  ran  out  of  fuel  for  my  stove  about  halfway 
through  and  twice  had  to  build  a  fire  to  melt  snow  for 
drinking  water.  I  also  ran  out  of  food  and  pulled  into 
Ruby  tired  and  famished.  It  was  during  that  stretch  I 
started  wondering  what  I  had  gotten  myself  into." 

The  event  actually  consists  of  two  races.  The  first 
350  miles  to  McGrath  is  called  the  "Iditasport  Extreme," 
in  which  38  athletes  par- 
ticipated. Thirteen  contin- 
ued on  from  McGrath  to 
Nome,  officially  called  the 
"Iditasport  Impossible." 

Kirschke  finished  sec- 
ond in  both  races.  His  total 
prize  for  both  events  was 
$1 ,300,  a  fraction  of  what 
it  cost  to  participate.  "But 
no  amount  of  money  can 
be  worth  the  experience," 
said  Kirschke,  who  took 
up  endurance  racing  sev- 
eral years  ago.  "I  had 

Davila  (right):  Lifesaver. 
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wanted  to  race  the  Extreme  for  awhile,  then  when  they 
announced  they  were  going  to  have  a  race  across  the 
entire  trail,  I  couldn't  pass  it  up. 

"This  was  truly  the  most  incredible  thing  I've  ever 
attempted  —  utterly  fantastic,"  he  said.  "Competing  in 
an  event  like  this  teaches  you  a  lot  about  yourself.  It's 
about  exploring  your  limits.  A  lot  of  people  think,  'Oh,  I 
could  never  do  something  like  that.'  You'd  be  surprised 
what  you  can  accomplish  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it."  — 
Marcella  Chavez,  YPG  Public  Affairs  Office 

SGT  Erineo  Davila  was  surrounded  by  gasoline, 
but  his  concern  for  the  life  of  an  injured  motorcyclist 
kept  him  from  leaving  the  accident  scene. 

Davila  and  SGT  Charles  Burkett,  both  assigned  to 
Special  Operations  Command,  Europe,  were  returning 
to  Patch  Barracks  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in  an  Army 
vehicle  when  they  saw  plumes  of  black  smoke  upon 
entering  Autobahn  8,  Davila  said. 

The  German  police  reported  that  a  car  had  clipped 
a  motorcyclist,  then  collided  with  a  tractor-trailer  trans- 
porting lumber.  The  tractor-trailer  flipped  onto  its  side 
and  spilled  lumber  all  over  the  autobahn. 

Davila  and  Burkett  parked  their  vehicle  at  an  angle 
to  stop  traffic  and  rushed  to  the  crushed  Audi,  to  find  it 
empty.  Then  they  aided  the  motorcyclist  who  was  lying 
in  a  ditch  with  his  face  submerged  in  a  pool  of  water. 
Davila  lifted  the  man's  head  from  the  water  and 
checked  his  breathing,  while  Burkett  checked  for  inju- 
ries. One  of  the  man's  legs  was  nearly  severed,  Burkett 
said.  As  Davila  held  the  man,  urging  him  not  to  move, 
Burkett  used  his  uniform  belt  to  make  a  tourniquet. 

"The  victim  was  trying  to  move,  and  I  remember  just 
telling  him  to  remain  steady  so  he  wouldn't  injure 
himself  further,"  Davila  said. 

As  the  two  performed  first  aid,  gas  spewed  from  the 
motorcycle's  broken  gas  hose,  drenching  the  injured 
man  and  mixing  with  the  water  in  the  ditch.  Davila 
prayed  nothing  would  spark  an  explosion  at  the  site. 

A  crowd  had  gathered 
at  the  scene  as  a  local 
emergency  medical- 
evacuation  helicopter  ar- 
rived and  Davila  and 
Burkett  helped  move  the 
victim  onto  a  stretcher. 

Feeling  they  couldn't  do 
any  more,  the  two  soldiers 
headed  back  to  their  installa- 
tion. They  learned  later  that 
the  motorcyclist  survived,  but 
the  accident  cost  him  his  leg. 
Davila  received  the 
Soldier's  Medal  for  his  de- 
cisive, life-saving  actions. 
"I'm  just  happy  I  was  there 
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to  offer  some  assistance  because  I  really  believe,  had 
we  not  been  there,  the  man  would  have  bled  to  death." 
—  Headquarters,  U.S.  European  Command  PAO 

SSG  Olanda  Anderson,  a  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  sol- 
dier and  member  of  the  Army's  World-Class  Ath- 
lete Program,  secured  a  spot  on  the  2000  U.S.  Olympic 
Boxing  Team  with  his  performance  in  April  at  the 
Central  America  Olympic  Qualifying  Tournament  in 
Tijuana,  Mexico. 

He  won  three  bouts  to  claim  the  position  as  the  1 78- 
pound  light  heavyweight  who  will  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Summer  Games  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

Earlier,  Anderson  won  the  178-pound  champion- 
ship at  the  U.S.  Olympic  Boxing  Team  Trials  in  Febru- 
ary in  Tampa,  Fla.,  but  two  weeks  later  was  defeated 
twice  by  Michael  Simms  at  the  U.S.  Olympic  Box-offs  at 
Foxwoods  Resort  Casino  in  Mashantucket,  Conn. 

That  gave  Simms  the  Olympic  contender's  berth 
and  placed  Anderson  in  the  alternate  spot. 

That  all  changed  on  April  14  when  USA  Boxing 
officials  released  Simms  from  Team 
USA  for  repeatedly  missing  cur- 
few and  failing  to  obey  coach 
Tom  Mustin's  instructions  dur- 
ing training  camp  in  Colorado 
Springs  and  at  the  America's 
qualifier  in  Tampa. 

USA  Boxing  officials  said  the 
29-year-old  Anderson  appeared 
ready  to  rumble  when  he  left  for 
Tijuana,  where  the  top  two  finishers  in 
each  weight  class  would 
advance  to  the  Sum- 
mer Games. 

Before   the 
competition, 
Anderson  said: 
"I'm  going  to  ap- 
proach it  like  this  is 
a  regular  bout.  I'm 
not  going  to  let  it  stress 
me  out  anymore.  It's  just 
anotherfight.  That's  my 
new  attitude. 

"All  I  have  to  do 
is  just  box,  let  my  hands 
go,"  he  said  of  the  tourna- 
ment in  Mexico.  "I've  got 
the  experience.  I've  got  all 
the  tools.  I  just  have  to  start 
applying  them. 

"If  I  don't  get  a  medal,  people  will  always  say,  'What 
if  Simms  had  gone?'"  Anderson  said.  "Now,  I've  got  to 
concentrate  on  getting  a  medal  at  the  Olympics  —  a 
gold  medal,  preferably."  —  Tim  Hipps,  Belvoir  Eagle 


Anderson 
secured  a 
spot  on  the 
2000  U.S. 
Olympic 
Boxing 
Team  with 
his  perfor- 
mance in 


Anderson:  U.S. 
Olympic  contender 
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Costa  Rica 


Army  Aids  in  Marijuana 
Destruction 

A  40-member  team  from  Joint 
Task  Force-Bravo  helped 
Costa  Rica's  counternarcotics 
police  eradicate  1,279,307 
marijuana  plants  during  a 
Central  Skies  mission  that 
swept  through  the  country's 
Talamanca  Valley  in  March. 

The  Honduras-based  team, 
dubbed  Task  Force  Enabler, 
flying  three  UH-60  Black  Hawks 
and  a  CH-47  Chinook  out  of  the 
Puerto  Limon  Airport  on  Costa 
Rica's  Caribbean  coast,  pro- 
vided command  and  control  and 
crucial  air  support  to  Costa 
Rica's  Public  Security  Ministry's 
special  support  police. 

Before  venturing  into  the 
lush  mountains  where  mari- 
juana is  cultivated,  the  JTF- 
Bravo  team  trained  the  Costa 
Ricans  to  rappel  from  helicop- 
ters, descend  from  the  Chinook 
in  a  device  called  a  Jacob's 


ladder,  and  to  be  extracted  by 
a  Special  Patrol  Infiltration/ 
Exfiltration  System. 

"Our  job  was  operational 
support,  getting  the  police  to 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
so  they  could  get  the  mission 
done,"  said  LTC  Brian  Keeth, 
Task  Force  Enabler  com- 
mander. "This  has  been  my 
sixth  Central  Skies  mission, 
and  it's  one  of  the  best  we've 
done.  In  the  past,  we  could  find 
the  marijuana,  but  we  couldn't 
get  to  it.  The  growers  moved 
the  crops  to  steep  slopes,  high 
in  the  mountains,  so  we  couldn't 
reach  it.  It's  taken  us  a  year  to 
get  spun  up  with  this  new 
rappeling  and  SPIES  capabil- 
ity, and  you  see  the  results  — 
more  than  a  million  plants. 

"But  our  mission  has  been 
much  more  than  eradication; 
it's  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  train  asateam.  We've 
built  trust,  confidence  and 
friendship  between  ourforces." 
—  USAFMSgt.  PatMcKenna, 
JTF  Bravo  Public  Affairs  Office 


SETAF  Instructors  Train 
Ukrainian  NCOs 

AMERICAN  soldiers  recently 
traveled  to  Ukraine  to  teach 
leadership  skills  to  noncommis- 
sioned officers  of  the  former 
Soviet  republic's  army. 

Five  Southern  European 
Task  Force  soldiers  were  guest 
instructors  at  the  Ukrainian 
army's  inaugural  primary  NCO- 
development  course.  The 
weeklong  course,  conducted  at 
a  training  area  near  Lviv,  in- 
cluded extensive  classroom 
work,  a  compass  course,  some 
field  exercises  and  physical 
training. 

'The  Ukrainian  army's  lead- 
ers see  a  very  real  need  to 
upgrade  the  existing  noncom- 
missioned officers  into  a  more 
experienced  corps,"  said  CSM 
Vincent  Myers,  SETAF's  top 
NCO. 

Myers  —  with  SETAF  op- 
erations SGM  James  Rich  — 


developed  the  course  to  famil- 
iarize Ukrainian  NCOs  with  ev- 
erything from  current  American 
thought  on  leadership  to  how 
NATO  conducts  land  naviga- 
tion and  map  reading. 

"The  Ukrainian  soldiers  are 
hungry  for  knowledge,"  he  said. 
"They're  eager  to  learn  from  us 
and  to  show  us  how  their  sys- 
tem works."  —  SGT  Vincent 
Picard,  SETAF  PAO 


CW2  Larry  Carleton  pilots  his  CH-47  over  Costa  Rica's  Talamanca  Valley  during  the  Central  Skies  mission. 
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Soldiers 


SPC  Brad  Drake  of  the  186th  QM 
Co.  lets  water  flow  from  a 
ROWPU  during  the  Fort  Lee 
competition. 


Fort  Lee,  Va. 


Competitors  Keep  the 
Water  Flowing 

THE  best  overall  water  purifi- 
cation team  at  this  year's 
ROWPU  Rodeo  was  Company 
A,  703rd  Main  Support  Battal- 
ion, from  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.  The 
Quartermaster  Center  and 
School  hosted  the  event. 

The  "Reverse  Osmosis 
Water  Purification  Unit  Regu- 
lated On-site  Demonstrated 
Efficiency  Objective"  is  a  mini- 
desalination  plant  that  water 
purification  teams  use  to  pro- 
vide potable  water  for  soldiers' 
consumption  and  for  hospitals 
and  dining,  laundry  and  bath 
facilities  in  field  environments. 

"These  soldiers  can  draw 
water  from  a  stream  or  the 
ocean,"  said  MSG  James 
Langelotti,  Water  Training  Di- 
vision chief.  "The  variety  of  wa- 
terthey  can  purify  is  unlimited." 

Of  the  65  teams  that  ap- 
plied to  compete  in  the  annual 
championship,  only  32  ad- 
vanced to  phase  one,  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  in  February.  The 
top  six  teams  competed  here  in 


ORDNANCE  left  over  from  the 
Korean  War  was  discovered  in 
Area  I  just  north  of  Camp  Mo- 
bile, here,  and  was  safely  de- 
fused by  the  718th  Explosive 
Ordnance  Detachment. 

The  largest  of  four  area 
support  groups  on  the  penin- 
sula, Area  I  provides  base-op- 
erations support  and  enhanced 
quality  of  life  for  more  than 
27,000  soldiers,  civilians  and 
family  members  living  and  work- 
ing north  of  Seoul.  A  Korean 
construction  crew  that  was  wid- 
ening drainage  ditches  in  the 
area  found  and  marked  the 
device,  said  SGT  Rick  Benge, 
a  member  of  the  team  that  in- 
vestigated the  ordnance. 

"We  discovered  the  bomb 
was  an  M-64,  500  lb.  U.S.  Air 
Force  device  from  the  Korean 
War,"  Benge  said.  "We  built  a 
safety  berm  around  it,  then 
waited  for  word  that  everyone 
had  been  evacuated  beyond 
the  blast  radius." 

Team  members  were  more 
than  a  little  concerned  about 
the  50-year  old  springs  in  the 
bomb  and  how  long  they  would 
keep  the  firing  mechanism  from 
activating  if  it  were  jostled  or 
moved  before  they  defused  it. 

The  plan  was  to  defuse  and 
transport  the  bomb  to  Story 
Impact  Area  near  Panmunjom 


SGT  Rick  Benge  of  the  718th  Explosive  Ordnance  Detachment 
(top)  examines  the  Korean  War-vintage  500-pound  bomb  discov- 
ered in  a  drainage  ditch.  After  being  defused  the  bomb  is  lifted 
by  crane  into  a  waiting  vehicle  (center)  then  carefully  settled  in 
(above)  for  the  trip  to  a  disposal  area. 


on  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  then 
destroy  it  later,  said  LTC 
Jonathon  Hunter,  U.S.  Army 
Garrison-Casey  commander. 
"Benge  disarmed  the  bomb 
and  we  took  it  to  the  impact 


area,"  he  said.  "The  whole  op- 
eration went  very  smoothly  and 
there  was  no  panic  in  the  streets 
when  people  were  asked  to 
evacuate."  —  Barry  R.  Napp, 
Area  I  PAO 
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Sharp  Shooters 


Photos  From  the  Field  Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 
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THEY  retained  their  uniforms, 
rank  and  pay,  but  for  many 
Junior  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  instructors  at 
Leavenworth  High  School  in 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  making  the 
transition  from  soldier  to  teacher  took 
some  time. 

CSM  Alexander  Evans  said  his 
thoughts  in  his  first  few  days  as  an 
instructor  were  something  like,  "Tm 
the  sergeant  major  here  and  these 
students  are  under  my  supervision  and 
will  do  what  I  want.'  Well,  it  didn't 
work  that  way." 

Evans  said  he  realized  very  quickly 
that  his  rank  meant  nothing  by  itself  in 

SPC  Christopher  J.  Dunphy  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  Fort 
Leavenworth  Lamp. 


the  JROTC  environment. 

"I  learned,"  he  said,  "to  take  all  the 
things  it  took  for  me  to  become 
sergeant  major  —  the  personality,  the 
leadership  techniques  and  all  the  things 
gathered  from  life's  experiences  — 
and  focus  them  on  influencing  the  kids 
to  do  what  I  want,  rather  than  telling 
them." 

Instructor  1SG  James  Robben 
agrees  that  the  transition  can  be  a  bit 
rocky. 

"You  have  to  earn  the  respect  of 
these  kids,"  he  said.  "Because  no 
matter  what  your  rank  is,  they  just 
don't  care.  What  they  do  care  about  is 
whether  you're  a  good  teacher  and  care 
about  their  education. 

"Once  they  have  that  answer  — 


SPC  Christopher  J.  Dunphy 

once  the  students  know  you  really  do 
care  about  them  as  people  —  you'll  do 
just  fine.  But  if  you  think  you  can  use 
your  rank  as  a  lever,  you  won't  last 
long  in  JROTC,"  he  said. 

taring  an  Instructor 

Soldiers  joining  the  JROTC  program 
must  have  retired  honorably  from 
active  military  service,  have  reached 
the  rank  of  sergeant  first  class  or 
higher,  and  must  pass  an  extensive  and 
intense  interview  process  with  the 
school  where  they'll  be  working. 

"A  lot  of  people  misunderstand  our 
role,"  said  Evans.  "We  are  teachers 
who've  had  to  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  any  other  teacher  in  this 

school.  Our  certification  is 
based  on  our  military 
record  and  an  interview 
that  also  takes  into 
account  our  experience 
working  with  youth." 

The  Mission 

"We  motivate  those  young 
people  to  become  better 
citizens,"  Evans  said.  "We 
do  that  through  a  regi- 
mented program  of 
instruction  put  out  by 
Cadet  Command  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  covering 
such  'basic  areas  of 
development'  as  leader- 
ship, communication, 
physical  fitness  and 
community  service." 

And  like  the  military, 
instructors  award  ribbons 

CSM  Alexander  Evans 
conducts  an  early  morning 
class  for  JROTC  cadets  at 
Leavenworth  High  School. 


"Overall,  you  can 't  top  this  as  a  second 

career.  But  you've  got  to  love  the  kids. 

If  you  don  %  you  can 't  lead  them. " 


Leavenworth  sophomore  Kristina  Reed 
helps  position  junior  Kristi  Macey's  cap 
before  an  early-morning  JROTC  inspec- 
tion. 


and  certificates  to  students  who  best 
exemplify  these  traits  and  to  those 
who  achieve  perfect  class  attendance, 
good  appearance  and  good  conduct, 
and  who  participate  in  special  teams 
such  as  the  color  guard,  "rangers"  and 
drum-and-bugle  corps. 

"I  love  what  we  do,  because  we  get 
to  do  fun  things  like  camping,"  said 
cadet  Jessica  Jones,  a  sophomore  who 
plans  to  follow  in  her  father's  foot- 
steps by  joining  the  Army. 

Approximately  40  percent  of 
Leavenworth's  JROTC  cadets  are 
family  members  of  active  or  retired 
military. 

'The  stuff  we  do  is  great,"  said 
cadet  Stephen  Jeselink.  "There's  a 
small  group  of  us  rangers  and  none  of 
us  look  at  this  as  something  that's  just 
fun.  All  the  things  we  do  in  JROTC 
give  us  more  to  build  on  for  our 
futures,  whether  in  the  Army  or  not." 

Ranger  commander  and  senior 
Steven  Glanzer  agrees,  although  he 
definitely  plans  to  enlist. 

"I  joined  JROTC  and  the  rangers 
because  I  wanted  to  commit  to 
something,"  he  said.  "The  program 
teaches  drill  and  ceremony,  living  a 
healthy  lifestyle,  how  to  socialize  with 


people,  good  study  habits  —  nobody 
slouches  in  this  program.  II  1  do,  the 
sergeant  major  is  there  to  chew  me 
out." 

Robben  emphasizes  that  though  the 
JROTC  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
military,  the  focus  is  not  to  get  the 
students  to  enlist. 

"Unlike  the  senior  ROTC  program, 
where  a  cadet  must  eventually  sign  a 
contract  with  the  Army,  our  students 
can  attend  JROTC  for  four  years  and 
graduate  with  no  military  obligation," 
he  said. 

But  if  the  student  does  express  a 
military  interest,  instructors  are  ready 
to  help.  "We're  often  asked  by  recruit- 
ers to  provide  a  written  recommenda- 
tion for  students  who  want  to  enlist," 
said  Robben. 

Due  to  the  student's  JROTC 
experience,  he  or  she  can  enter  military 
service  with  a  rank  as  high  as  private 
first  class,  and  Robben  said  many 
ROTC  graduates  earn  appointments  to 
the  military  academies. 

"This  is  my  10th  year  here,"  he 
said.  "And  every  year  we've  had  at 


Cadets  line  up  for  a  uniform  inspection; 
the  inspections  are  held  on  the  one  day  a 
week  when  cadets  are  required  to  wear 
their  uniforms. 


Student  ranger  commander  Steven 
Glanzer  inspects  the  equipment  of  fellow 
ranger  John  Reynolds  before  the  team 
sets  off  on  a  20-mile  hike. 

least  four  kids  go  to  the  academies"  he 
said. 

M  Greatest  Reward 

"Watching  the  children  develop  makes 
it  all  worthwhile,"  said  Evans.  "The 
greatest  reward  you  get  is  when  they 
come  back  five  or  six  years  later  and 
say,  'You  were  so  right,  sergeant 
major.  I'm  glad  I  went  through  this 
program.'" 

Evans  said  he  wishes  more  schools 
had  programs  like  JROTC  —  which 
reinforce  core  values  needed  for 
development. 

Both  Evans  and  Robben  recom- 
mend JROTC  as  a  new  career  after 
active  duty. 

"Overall,"  said  Evans,  "you  can't 
top  this  as  a  second  career.  But  you've 
got  to  love  the  kids.  If  you  don't,  you 
can't  lead  them." 

"This  is  not  for  people  who  can't 
work  with  kids,"  Robben  agreed.  "But 
who  are  you  primarily  working  with  in 
the  military  but  young  people?"    □ 
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Story  and  Photos  by 
Patricia  Warrick 


HE  814th  Engineer 
Company  from  Fort  Polk, 
La.,  called  for  assis- 
tance from  the  7th  Aviation 
Regiment  at  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.,  to  complete  a  river- 
crossing  exercise  this  past 
spring.  The  aviation  unit's 
CH-47  Chinooks  airlifted  the 
engineers'  bridge-erector 
boats  and  six-ton  bridge  bays 
into  the  Mississippi  River 
near  Simmesport,  La. 

Engineers  can  move  over  land 
and  launch  boats  and  bridge  sections 
from  transporter  vehicles,  which  is 
what  the  814th  usually  does  during 
training,  but  sometimes  there  are 
miles  of  congested  roads  between 
the  engineers  and  the  bridge  site, 
said  company  commander  CPT  Sean 
Jones.  That's  when  helicopters  come 
in  handy  —  and  training  with  the 
7th  Avn.  Regt.  gave  the  engineers 
valuable  experience  in  performing 
an  air-supported  mission,  he  said. 


Patricia  Warrick  is  editor  of  the  Fort  Polk  Guardian. 


Soldiers 


Engineers  in  bridge-erecti 
boats  push  the  bays  togeth 
against  the  current  as  others  join 
the  sections  into  a  raft. 
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A  Chinook  helicopter  from  the  7th  Aviation  Regiment  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  whips 
up  a  rainbow  of  spray  as  it  lowers  an  assault  float  bridge  bay  into  the  Mississippi 
River  during  a  river-crossing  exercise  near  Simmesport,  La.  Meanwhile,  soldiers  of 
the  814th  Engineer  Company  come  out  to  retrieve  the  bay  in  bridge-erection  boats. 
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ridge  Builders 


The  assault  float 
bridge  that  the  engineers 
use  is  also  called  a 
"ribbon"  bridge, 
because  it  flexes  and 
ripples  under  the  weight 
of  traffic. 

"It  undulates,  like  a 
long  suspension  bridge," 
said  Jones.  "You  feel 
waves  under  you." 

The  814th  is  capable 
of  bridging  a  200-meter- 
wide  body  of  water  with 
its  42  bridge  bays,  and 
ideally  this  is  what  the 
unit  would  do.  said 
MAJ  Douglas  Wahlert, 
executive  officer  of  the 
814trfs  parent  unit,  the 
46th  Engr.  Battalion.  However,  the 
Mississippi  River  near  Simmesport  is 
1 ,000  meters  wide,  so  the  engineers 
built  rafts  instead. 

After  each  bay  was  released  from 
its  Chinook  carrier,  engineers  used 
bridge-erection  boats  to  retrieve  the 
sections  and  push 
them  into  place. 

The  bays  enter  the 
water  folded  up  and 
looking  somewhat 
like  huge  loaves  of 
bread.  From  a  safe 
distance,  an  engineer 
pulls  a  lanyard  to 
release  the  travel 
latch,  and  the  bay 
opens  into  a  floating 
roadbed. 

Six  interior 
sections  and  two  end 
or  "ramp"  bays  are 
pushed  and  latched  together  to  make  a 
raft,  which  the  boats  ferry  across  the 
river.  Each  raft  can  hold  a  tank,  two 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles  or  eight 
Humvees. 

Assault  float  bridging  is  fairly 
hazardous  work.  Hands  can  get 
smashed  between  pitching  bays,  and 
falling  overboard  is  always  a  consider- 
ation. While  "drownproof '  training 
and  lifejackets  provide  a  safety 
margin,  cold  water,  swift  currents, 
floating  debris  or  runaway  bridge  bays 
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Each  raft  can 
hold  a  tank, 
two  Bradley 
fighting 
vehicles 
or  eight 
Humvees. 


can  add  to  the  hazards. 

For  that  reason,  one  of  the 
bridge-erection  boats  is  always  set 
up  as  a  "safety  boat,"  its  crew's 
primary  purpose  to  rescue 
personnel  from  the  water 
and  provide  first  aid,  said 
Jones. 

In  wartime,  the  engineers 
would  have  the  added 
hazards  of  facing  enemy 
fire.  To  compensate,  they 
would  raft  at  night,  without 
lights  or  under  the  protection 
of  smoke  generators  — 
which  of  course  add  new 
problems  due  to  limited 
visibility. 

During  the  exercise  the 
814th  participated  in  four 
day  operations  and  one  night 
mission. 

"After  the  aviators  left, 
we  continued  to  train  using 
our  trucks,"  said  Jones.  "The 
company  proved  its  versatil- 
ity using  both  techniques." 

All  125  company 
members  took  part  in  the 
exercise,  Jones  said.  "Main- 
tenance workers  repaired 
boats,  welders  patched  holes 
in  the  bays,  fuelers  worked 
with  the  helicopters  and  the 
cooks  kept  us  fed.  Every- 
body did  a  great  job."  □ 


(Above)  Having  latched  six  bays  together  to 
make  a  raft,  the  engineers  lower  the  end 
section's  ramp  to  provide  access  to  the  shore. 


SPC  Keith  Ewan  (from  left),  SGT  David  Benter  and  PVT 
Jeanna  Johnson  use  the  flat-fronted  bridge-erection 
boat  to  hold  the  raft  in  place. 
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Sgt.  Bill  Osborne,  a  member  of  the  26th  MEU,  is  one  of  21  ma- 
rines who  visited  elementary  schools  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  support 
the  Rolling  Readers  program. 


Marines,  Sailors 
Promote  Reading 

Mobile,  Ala.  —  Marines  and 
sailors  of  the  26th  Marine  Ex- 
peditionary unit  visited  elemen- 
tary schools  here  to  support 
the  Rolling  Readers  program. 

"It  was  an  interesting  ex- 
perience for  me  and  them;  it 
made  me  feel  like  a  role  model," 
said  Lance  Cpl.  Fred  Klein,  a 
radio  operator  with  the  26th 
MEU. 

Rolling  Readers  is  a  non- 
profit organization  that 
matches  volunteers  in  the  com- 
munity with  at-risk  elementary 
pupils.  It  brings  adults  into  the 
classrooms  to  read  and  share 
their  experiences  with  the  chil- 
dren, said  Lela  Lowe,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  program. 

"This  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity we've  had  to  bring  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  to 
the  schools,"  Lowe  said. 

On  three  days,  21  marines 
and  sailors  visited  84  classes 
at  seven  elementary  schools. 

"I  did  this  because  I  wanted 
to  read  to  the  kids  and  show 
them  that  marines  are  ap- 
proachable, that  we  care  about 
them  too,"  said  Sgt.  Rhone  S. 
Freeman,  an  administrative 
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clerk  with  Marine  Medium  He- 
licopter Squadron  264.  —  Cpl. 
Jimmy  Perkins,  26th  MEU  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office 

USAF  Transports  Poles  to 
Kosovo 

Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany 

—  The  U.S.  Air  Force  airlifted 
Polish  soldiers  and  equipment 
to  Mitrovica,  Kosovo,  in  April 
as  part  of  a  buildup  of  NATO 
forces  in  the  Yugoslav  prov- 
ince. 

"This  was  the  first  move- 
ment of  Polish  forces  aboard 
U.S.  aircraft  in  support  of  a 


NATO  requirement,"  said  Se- 
nior Master  Sgt.  John 
McAllister,  superintendent  of 
the  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air 
Forces,  Europe,  Air  Mobility 
Operations  Control  Center 
here.  "In  terms  of  airlift  sup- 
port, this  was  a  small  move- 
ment, but  in  terms  of  impact 
and  significance,  it  was  huge." 

A  C-17  Globemaster  III 
from  Charleston  Air  Force 
Base,  S.C.,  flew  to  southwest- 
ern Poland  to  begin  moving 
130  Polish  soldiers  and  their 
equipment,  which  included  20 
armored  vehicles  and  jeeps. 

The  troops,  from  Poland's 
1 0th  Infantry  Battalion,  are  part 
of  a  reserve  force  deployed  to 
Mitrovica  to  augment  NATO's 
peacekeeping  mission  in 
Kosovo. 

Using  one  C-17,  aircrews 
on  temporary  assignment  to 
Ramstein  took  four  days  to 
complete  the  airlift,  which  in- 
cluded flying  about  205,000 
pounds  of  cargo  and  equip- 
ment. —  Tech.  Sgt.  Joe  Bela, 
USAFE  News  Service 

Army  Captures  Basketball 
Championship 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas  —  The  Army  women's 
basketball  team  captured  the 
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Women's  Armed  Forces  Bas- 
ketball Championship  for  the 
ninth  year  in  a  row,  winning  all 
six  of  its  games  in  the  April 
competition. 

A  strong  rebounding  game 
and  swarming  defense  pro- 
pelled the  soldiers  to  the  cham- 


Kosovo-bound  soldiers  of  the  Polish  1 0th  Infantry  Battalion  board 
a  C-17  Globemaster  III  at  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany. 


Air  Force  2nd  Lt.  Kallie  Quinn 
goes  for  a  shot  as  Lance  Cpl. 
Keena  Brock  (left)  and  Gunnery 
Sgt.  Annette  Mitchell  defend. 

pionship  with  an  average  mar- 
gin of  victory  of  35  points  per 
game  over  the  Air  Force,  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Navy.  The  Ma- 
rines posted  a  4-2  mark  to  fin- 
ish second. 

MSG  Johnnie  Pickett,  the 
Army  team's  coach,  said  he 
had  no  problems  keeping  his 
players  focused  during  the 
armed  forces  rivalry. 

"We  understand  that  we're 
representing  495,000  soldiers, 
so  it's  easy  to  stay  motivated 
when  you  think  about  that," 
said  Pickett,  who  has  been  the 
Army  head  coach  for  1 0  years. 

The  Army  women  have 
dominated  the  interservice 
basketball  competition  since  its 
1 978  inception  with  titles  in  21 
of  the  23  previous  champion- 
ships. —  Air  Force  Master  Sgt. 
Mike  Briggs,  American  Forces 
Press  Service 
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Paradise 


by  Heike  Hasenauer 


ILAUEA  Military  Camp,  a 
joint-services  recreation  center 
inside  Hawaii  Volcanoes 
National  Park  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  welcomes  visitors  to  experi- 
ence the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
"Land  of  Fire  and  Ice"  at  the  doorstep 
of  one  of  the  world's  most  active 
volcanoes  —  Kilauea. 

The  Kilauea  visitor  center  is  on  the 
island's  eastern  side,  about  an  hour 
from  Hilo  International  Airport,  on 
Highway  I  I.  KMC  is  located  just 
down  the  road,  on  Kilauea  Summit. 
4.000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  camp  accommodates  some 
30.000  guests  a  year,  said  KMC 
director  Randy  Hart.  "They  come  to 
see  nature  at  its  best.  Here,  you  can 


peer  down  mysterious  lava  tubes  and 
hike  over  dramatic,  lunar-like  land- 
scapes," Hart  said. 

The  national  park  displays  the 
results  of  70  million  years  of  volcanic 
activity  and  the  transformation  caused 
by  the  drift  of  the  earth's  crust  along 
the  Pacific  Plate,  a  U.S.  National  Park 
Service  spokesman  said. 

Scientists  at  the  Hawaiian  Volcano 
Observatory  have  made  Kilauea  one  of 
the  best-understood  volcanoes  in  the 
world.  In  so  doing,  they  say,  they've 
increased  knowledge  about  the 
formation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
the  beginnings  of  our  planet. 

In  geological  terms,  Kilauea  is  a 
baby  volcano,  only  about  one  million 
years  old.  said  KMC  tour-guide  Jerry 


Medeiros,  who  was  born  and  raised  on 
the  island.  Visitors,  however,  needn't 
fear  being  caught  in  a  violent  eruption 
on  Kilauea.  Because  the  volcano  is  so 
young,  it  has  a  brittle  crust  that  allows 
magma  beneath  the  surface  to  escape 
and  thus  release  pressure. 

"Even  though  we  sit  on  the  vol- 
cano, it  doesn't  have  the  propensity  to 
explode,"  added  Hart.  "  Lava  typically 
flows  down  the  southwest  ridge  zone, 
several  miles  from  here. 

"I've  been  here  since  1989,  and 
lava  has  fountained  only  once  since 
then,"  he  said.  An  earlier  vent 
fountained  some  1.500  feet  into  the  air 


(Background)  Kilauea  erupts  at  Pu'u 
O'o  on  June  30,  1984. 
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near  KMC  in  1983.  Camp  employees 
rang  a  bell  to  rally  gnosis  aboard  a 
waiting  bus  to  sec  it. 

KMC  otters  a  number  o(  narrated 
tours,  both  inside  the  national  park  and 
elsewhere  on  the  island.  Your  first  stop 
should  be  the  visitor  center,  lor  an 
orientation  of  the  park  and  Hawaii's 
volcano  history,  said  KMC  marketing 
and  sales  representative  Francine 
Bergeron. 

It's  the  first  stop  on  KMC's 
Volcano  Chain  of  Craters  Road  Tour. 
The  tour  is  a  40-mile  round-trip  drive 
that  takes  visitors  on  a  descent  3,700 
feet  to  the  coast  and  dead-ends  at  a 
lava  flow  across  the  road. 

Here,  black  lava  fingers,  cracked 
and  wrinkly,  snake  down 
mountainsides,  stopping  abruptly  at  the 
edges  of  winding  Chain  of  Craters 
Road,  along  Kilauea's  east  rift  zone. 

All  around,  wispy  white  steam 
clouds  spew  up  like  ghosts  from  the 
craters'  vents.  And,  by  the  sea,  fiery 
orange  lava  races  down  to  meet  the 
salty  Pacific,  sizzling  into  the  cold 
brine,  sending  giant  plumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  mist  shooting  into  the  sky. 

Another  tour,  the  1 1-mile  Crater 
Rim  Drive  Tour,  circles  Kilauea's 
summit  caldera  and  craters,  and  passes 
through  rain  forest  and  desert. 

It  can  occasionally  be  rainy  and 


chilly  on  the  summit,  so  serious 
adventurers  should  bring 
windbreaker,  umbrella,  long 
pants  and  closed-toe  shoes. 

Hawaii  Volcanoes  Naliona 
Park  —  established  in  1916  as 
America's  13th  national  park  — 
is  home  to  two  of  the  world's 
most  active  volcanoes,  Kilauea, 
Hawaii's  youngest  mountain, 
and  13,677-foot  Mauna  Loa,  the 
world's  highest  active  volcano 
and  the  most  massive  mountain 
on  earth,  at  18,000  cubic  miles, 
scientists  say. 

Though  Kilauea  rose  from 
the  sea  more  than  100,000  years 
ago,  it  continues  to  erupt, 
adding  new  land  to  the  island. 
Between  1983  and  1988, 
eruptions  added  100  acres  of  new  land, 
scientists  report. 

In  the  20th  century,  Kilauea's  most 
notable  eruptions  occurred  in  1924  and 
in  1952,  when  the  pyrotechnic-like 
light  show  stunned  visitors  for  136 
continuous  days,  said  volcanologists  at 
Hawaii  Volcano  Observatory. 

"If  you're  a  young  soldier  and  you 
want  to  see  beaches  and  bikinis,  go  to 
Waikiki,  on  Oahu,"  said  SPC  George 
Scott,  a  National  Guard  soldier  as- 
signed to  the  Texas-based  49th  Ar- 
mored Division  that's  now  leading  the 


A  tour  through  the  national  park  reveals  many 
wonders,  among  them  lava  tubes  like  this  one. 


task  force  in  Bosnia. 

Scott,  who  recently  visited  KMC 
with  his  wife,  Patsy,  to  celebrate  their 
wedding  anniversary,  said,  "The 
environment  here  is  much  more 
relaxing  and  thought-provoking." 

Bus  tours  depart  almost  daily  for 
excursions  around  the  Volcano  Chain 
of  Craters  —  where  new  eruptions  are 
most  likely  to  occur  —  to  Kilauea 
Visitor  Center  and  Volcano  Art  Center 
Gallery  —  in  what  was  the  first  hotel 
built  near  the  volcano,  the  former 
Volcano  House  Hotel. 

Nearby  is  the  tiny 
village  of  Volcano,  with 
its  half-dozen  shops, 
including  an  island  crafts 
store  and  old-fashioned 
grocery.  A  down-home- 
type  restaurant  features  a 
host  of  homemade 
entrees  and  desserts. 


Visitors  to  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park  can  visit  Kilauea  Caldera,  the  collapsed  summit  of  one 
of  the  park's  two  active  volcanoes. 
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Volcano  Winery,  just  beyonc 
Volcano  Golf  Course,  at  the  end  of 
PiT  Mauna  Drive  —  sometimes  called 
Golf  Course  Road  —  is  a  family  run 
winery  that  specializes  in  "unique" 
wines  made  from  100  percent  tropical 
honey  and  fruit  blends,  said  owner 
Doc  McKinney.  Favorites  include 
Macadamia  Nut  Honey,  Volcano 
Blush  and  Guava  Chablis. 

Nothing  on  the  island  is  more  than 
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Sea  turtles  can  often  be  seen  on  the  black 
sand  beaches  near  KMC. 

a  two-and-a-half-hour  drive  away,  and 
the  attractions  are  many,  said 
Bergeron.  KMC's  Circle  Island  Tour  is 
a  10-hour  excursion  around  the  island 
to  see  everything  from  the  Punaluu 
Black  Sand  Beach,  with  its  giant  sun- 
basking  sea  turtles,  to  the  island's 
highest  waterfall,  Akaka  Falls,  and  the 
famed  Mauna  Loa  Macadamia  Nut 
Factory,  which  exports  its  sweet  treats 
worldwide. 


- 


lo, 
the  island's 
largest  city, 
visitors  can 
reach  Hawaii 
Tropical  Botanical 
Garden  by  following 
signs  to  the  "Scenic 
Route"  at  Onomea  Bay.  The^gardens 
are  located  7  miles  north  of  Hilo,  off 
Highway  19.  Be  sure  to  exit  on  the 
scenic  route.  Another  botanical 
garden  has  a  huge  sign  off  the  left  of 
the  roadway  to  lure  tourists  there 
instead.  It's  called  the  World 
Botanical  Gardens. 

While  it  also  offers 
beautiful  plants  and 
foliage,  it  is  a  develop- 
ing garden  situated  on 
300  acres  of  former 
sugar-cane  fields.  The 
site's  triple-tier 
Umauma  Falls  are 
worth  visiting,  as  are 
the  gardens,  but  it  can't 
compare  in  size, 
variety  of  plants  or 
beauty  to  the  larger 
botanical  garden. 

The  40-acre  Hawaii 
Tropical  Botanical 
Garden  has  been 

described  as  a  "tamed  jungle,  edged 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean."  A  "place  of 
uncommon  beauty  and  serenity,"  it 
includes  2,000  species  of  rare  and 
exotic  plants. 

While  KMC  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  bus  tours,  it  can  also  book 
helicopter  tours  at  reduced  rates 


through  commercial 
tour  agencies.  It  can 
also  loan  out  scuba  gear, 
bicycles  and  other  outdoor 
recreation  equipment,  and  help 
you  plan  excursions  to  the  other 
islands.  Inter-island  and  mainland  air 
packages  are  also  available  with  stops 
in  Honolulu. 

The  resort  boasts  77  tastefully 
decorated  one-,  two-  and  three- 
bedroom  cabins,  (some  with  Jacuzzis) 
and  one-,  two-,  three-  and  four- 
bedroom  apartments.  Handicapped- 
accessible  units  are  also  available. 

All  units  include  a  fireplace,  cable 
TV,  telephone,  refrigerator  and  coffee 
maker. 

Additionally,  KMC  has  its  own 
cafeteria,  general  store,  post  office, 
recreation  lodge,  fitness  center, 
bowling  alley,  lounge,  banquet  hall, 


(Above  and  right)  KMC  offers  a  variety  of 
comfortable  accommodations  complete 
with  all  the  comforts  of  home.  All  have  fire- 
places, color  cable  TVs  and  phones. 

(Top)  A  wide  variety  of  exotic  tropical 
plants  thrive  in  their  natural  habitats  at 
Hawaii  Tropical  Botanical  Garden. 
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laundromat  and  weight  room,  among 
other  amenities. 

The  camp  —  undergoing  a  $5.5 
million  facelift  scheduled  to  end  this 
summer  —  offers  affordable  daily 
rates  and  cost-saving  package  deals. 
Daily  rates  are  as  low  as  $42  for  an 
apartment  for  enlisted  soldiers,  to  $53 
for  NCOs,  lieutenants  and  captains; 
$65  for  majors  and  colonels,  and  $69 
for  higher-ranking  personnel. 

Costs  for  four-day,  three-night 
stays  that  include  transportation  from 
and  to  Hilo  International  Airport,  plus 
three  breakfasts,  one  lunch  and  three 
dinners,  are  based  on  rank  and  type  of 
accommodations,  Bergeron  said. 

Privates  through  sergeants  can  pay 
from  $  1 38  to  $  1 60  for  the  package 
deal,  based  on  double  occupancy. 
Two-bedroom  cottages  with  kitchens 
are  available  for  guests  who  prefer  to 
prepare  their  own  meals. 

Reservations  may  be  made  up  to 
one  year  in  advance,  and  priority  is 
given  to  active-duty  military  person- 
nel. 

Active-duty  and  reserve-compo- 
nent military  and  retirees  and  Defense 
Department  civilians  are  eligible  to 
stay  at  KMC. 


Akaka  Falls  —  Hawaii's  highest  waterfall. 


Contact  the  reservation  office  for  availability 
and  exact  costs  at  (808)  967-8333,  or  write  them 
for  more  information  at: 
KMC  Lodging 

Attention:  Reservation  Office, 
Hawaii  National  Park,  HI  96718. 
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The  Army  downsized  significantly  follow- 
ing World  War  I,  but  professional  soldiers 
continued  training  to  protect  the  United 
States  during  the  "Roaring  '20s."  This  im- 
age captures  Citizens  Military  Training 
Corps  cavalrymen  and  their  mounts  climb- 
ing a  steep  bank  at  Camp  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
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Join  the  Army  National  Guard  after  you  ETS  and  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds  -  civilian  and  military.  Guard  members  serve  one  weekend  per 
month  and  two  weeks  a  year.  In  return  for  their  service,  Guard  mem- 
bers get  good  pay,  great  benefits,  and  build  toward  a  military  retirement. 
No  matter  what  your  plans  are  for  "life  after  active  duty"  -  a  civilian  career, 
advancing  your  education,  more  time  with  friends  and  family  -  you  can 
make  it  happen  in  the  Army  National  Guard.  To  learn  more,  visit  our  web 
site  at  www.l-800-GO-GUARD.com,  call  1-800-GO-GUARD  or  visit 
your  Reserve  Component  Career  Counselor.  t^^ 
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Portraits  of  Patriotism 


Can  They  Fight? 


AS  the  Civil  War  dragged  into  its  third  year,  skeptics  asked  that  question  about  black  soldiers.  In  early  1863,  a 
few  short  weeks  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  took  effect,  the  secretary  of  war  authorized  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  to  raise  the  first  predominantly  black  Union  regiment.  The  54th  Massachusetts  Infantry  formed  in 
February  outside  Boston,  filling  its  ranks  with  1,000  volunteers  from  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Some  Northerners  disparaged  the  effort,  believing  that  "free  blacks"  lacked  military  discipline  and  would  fight  badly. 
Southern  reaction  was  worse.  The  Confederate  Congress  proclaimed  that  black  soldiers  captured  in  uniform  would  be  sold 
into  slavery  and  white  officers  of  such  troops  would  be  executed.  Hence,  the  men  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  faced  the 
additional  challenge  of  proving  not  just  their  worth  as  fighting  men,  but  also  their  value  to  their  race  and  their  country. 

They  proved  equal  to  this  task  on  July  18,  1863,  at  a  Confederate  earthwork  guarding  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.C. 
Because  of  its  artillery  and  narrow  approach,  Fort  Wagner  seemed  invincible.  However,  it  was  a  challenge  from  which  the 
54th  did  not  recoil.  As  depicted  in  this  1890  Kurtz  and  Allen  lithograph,  the  unit  attacked  at  dusk,  encountering  heavy 
shelling.  Still,  most  of  the  54th  survived  to  charge  onto  the  fort's  parapets  to  fight  hand  to  hand.  They  held  their  ground  for 
an  hour  before  being  pushed  back.  One  wounded  soldier,  SGT  William  H.  Carney,  saved  the  54th' s  battle  flag,  an  act  for 
which  he  was  ultimately  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  In  September,  the  Confederates  abandoned  the  fort.  Despite  losing 
more  than  half  its  soldiers,  the  54th  reconstituted  and  later  distinguished  itself  at  battles  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 

The  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  altered  Northern  opinion  about  black  soldiers'  capability  to  fight.  The  most  poignant 
comment  came  from  Lewis  Douglas,  son  of  abolitionist  leader  Frederick  Douglas.  A  member  of  the  54th,  Lewis  wrote: 
"This  regiment  has  established  itself  as  a  fighting  regiment  . . .  not  a  man  flinched,  though  it  was  a  trying  time  ...  I  wish  we 
had  a  hundred  thousand  colored  troops  —  we  would  put  an  end  to  this  war."  —  CPT  Patrick  Swan 
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From  the  Editor 

FOR  almost  200  years  West 
Point  has  been  the  source  of 
some  of  the  nation's  —  and 
the  Army's  —  most  outstand- 
ing leaders.  This  month,  SSG 
John  Valceanu  showcases  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in 
"Forging  the  Long  Gray  Line," 
and  the  USMA  Preparatory 
School  in  "Army  Prep."  Cover- 
age begins  on  page  4  with  an 
academy  graduation  photo- 
feature,  "The  Big  Day,"  and 
continues  to  a  special  USMA 
pullout  centerfold. 

Heike  Hasenauer  gives  us 
a  close-up  look  at  Tripler 
Army  Medical  Center's  Hu- 
man-Animal Bond  Program, 
beginning  on  page  28,  and 
gives  us  an  inside  look  at  the 
Army's  role  in  emergency 
medical  evacuation  in 
"MEDEVAC,  Hawaiian  Style," 
starting  on  page  34.  Helicop- 
ters are  also  featured  in  SFC 
Brenda  Benner's  story,  "Army 
Aviators  Go  to  Sea." 

This  quarter's  Hot  Topics 
insert  focuses  on  "Countering 
Family  Violence  —  Nourish- 
ing a  Stronger  Army  Family." 
Starting  its  second  year  of 
publication,  Hot  Topics 
comes  out  with  a  fresh,  new 
look— overhauled  from  cover 
to  cover.  We  hope  you  find  the 
appearance  pleasing  and  the 
information  valuable. 


Waxing  Nostalgic 

WAXING  a  bit  nostalgic  about 
my  Army  days,  I  subscribed  to 
Soldiers  last  December.  I  was 
very  pleased  with  the  January 
issue.  It  was  chock  full  of  good- 
ies. But  it  was  the  February  is- 
sue that  really  got  my  attention 
when  I  realized  the  cover  and  a 
story  inside  dealt  with  my  old 
unit  from  Vietnam,  the  7th  Field 
Artillery. 

Of  cou  rse  it  was  then  known 
(1968,  1969  and  1970)  simply 
as  the  7th  Artillery.  I  was  even 
more  gratified  that  the  story  was 
about  Battery  A,  the  very  bat- 
tery I  served  in.  I  salute  you,  your 
magazine,  and  the  fine  work 
done  by  Heike  Hasenauer. 
Thanks.  I  look  forward  to  enjoy- 
ing more  of  your  fine  articles  on 
the  soldiers  of  today. 

MSG  Walt  Cross  (Ret.) 
via  e-mail 

Pictured  on  Calendar 

MY  son's  picture  was  featured 
on  the  calendar  in  your  January 
2000  edition  of  The  Soldiers 
Almanac.  I  was  wondering  if 
there  is  any  way  that  I  could 
obtain  a  few  copies. 

Kim  Sincavage 
Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

Your  copies  are  on  the  way. 

May  Comments 

WHAT  a  wonderful  story  you  did 
in  the  May  issue  on  the  Korean 
War.  I  must  say  this  is  the  finest 
story,  layout,  photos  and  maga- 
zine that  I  have  run  across  in 
the  50  years  since  the  Korean 
War  started.  I  am  sure  our  50th 
Anniversary  Group  is  as  ecstatic 
as  I  am  about  their  layouts. 

I  just  cannot  find  enough 
special  words  to  pass  on  to  you 
and  the  staff  of  Soldiers.  Please 
pass  on  to  all  those  responsible 
that  even  without  my  story  you 


Superlative  Issue 


AFTER  receiving  the  June  issue  of 
Soldiers,  I  had  to  do  what  I  prom- 
ised myself  I  would  do  at  some 
point  —  congratulate  you  on  a 
superlative  magazine.  As  a  28- 
year  veteran  and  an  Army  brat 
before  that,  I've  been  associated 
with  Soldiers  (and  the  Army 
Digest)  all  my  life.  The  last  couple  of 
years  have  produced  outstanding  issues  of  this  vital  maga- 
zine, for  which  you  and  your  staff  must  be  justifiably  proud. 
The  pullouts  are  extraordinary,  the  charts  terrific,  the  histo- 
ries invaluable,  and  ...  well  ...  everything  from  Soldiers' 
photos  to  news  briefs  is  just  outstanding. 

As  the  command  information  officer  for  the  Berlin  Com- 
mand many  years  ago,  I  know  the  challenges  of  timely 
publications.!  end  my  28-year  career  in  two  days,  so  I  have 
a  lot  to  compare  your  magazine  (and  home  pages)  to.  It  has 
never  been  better.  My  Dad  was  a  two-time  Korean  War  vet, 
as  well  as  WWII  and  Vietnam,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
Korean  War  pullout.  If  he  were  alive,  you  can  bet  he'd  have 
devoured  it. 

LTC  Brian  W.  McConnell,  USAR 
via  e-mail 


made  all  of  us  veterans  of  the 
Korean  War  proud.  If  I  knew  the 
mailing  address  of  heaven  I 
surely  would  mail  one  to  my 
brother  and  family.  I  just  know 
they  would  feel  as  I  do  about 
the  magazine. 

One  last  request,  if  pos- 
sible. I  would  like  to  give  a  copy 
to  my  living  family  members.  If 
you  can  find  a  way  to  send  six 
copies,  I  can  show  the  family 
that  our  war,  its  veterans  and 
my  brother  are  remembered. 
Vincent  Krepps 
Towson,  Md. 

YOUR  extra  copies  have  been 
mailed. 

THE  substance  of  SPC  Chris- 
topher Dunphy's  May  article, 
"Final  Honors,"  was  very  good. 
However,  the  pictures  tell  a  dif- 
ferent story.  One  member  of  the 
pall  bearer/firing  party  detail  is 
wearing  sunglasses  —  during 


the  ceremony.  This  is  com- 
pletely inappropriate,  pre- 
scribed by  a  doctor  or  not.  An- 
other point  is  all  soldiers  were 
wearing  the  Class  A  green  uni- 
form bloused  with  jump  boots 
or  combat  boots.  The  only  sol- 
diers authorized  to  wear  that 
combination  are  those  assigned 
to  airborne  or  air-assault  units. 
These  pictures  contradict 
the  article.  They  demonstrate  a 
pervasive  attitude  in  many  lead- 
ers' minds  that  if  it  looks  good, 
do  it;  disregard  the  rules,  never 
mind  the  attention  to  detail. 
These  pictures  insult  the  sol- 
diers who  work  hard  for  the  privi- 
lege to  wear  such  distinctive 
items  and  show  younger  sol- 
diers that  breaking  uniform 
regulations  is  okay.  The  NCO 
in  charge  should  know  better 
than  to  allow  his  soldiers  to  not 
conform  to  AR  670-1. 

SFC  Frank  C.  Wood 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Soldiers 


THE  photo  in  the  May  article 
"Final  Honors"  is  very  concern- 
ing. What  regulation  allows  non- 
airborne  qualified  soldiers  to 
tuck  the  Class  A  trousers  into 
the  boots  while  wearing  no  be- 
rets or  airborne  badges?  This 
is  disrespectful  to  the  family  of 
a  deceased  soldier  plus  a 
shame  to  airborne  units  for  try- 
ing to  create  a  "look." 

SGT  David  Martin 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

CSM  Aaron  Henderson,  the 
Fort  Leavenworth  command 
sergeant  major,  stopped  the 
practice  of  funeral  details  wear- 
ing jump  boots  and  blousing 
their  trousers  when  he  arrived 
there.  He  responded:  "It  is  not 
the  standard  within  this  com- 
mand to  wear  jump  boots  as  a 
part  of  the  funeral  detail  —  // 
we  still  have  soldiers  doing  so, 
I  need  to  know  immediately. " 

THE  May  issue  had  a  picture 
on  pages  16-17  captioned: 
"American  troops  engage  a 
North  Korean  sniper  during 
house-to-house  fighting  in  early 
1952."  The  same  picture  ap- 
peared on  page  29,  only  the 
negative  was  reversed  and  the 
caption  reads:  "The  1  st  Cavalry 
Division  attacks  a  train  yard  in 
the  North  Korean  capital, 
Pyongyang,  1 9  October  1 950." 
I  am  assuming  this  was  a  mis- 
take, but  I  believe  this  article 
should  have  been  more  care- 
fully reviewed  before  it  was 
published. 

SFC  Craig  Williams 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

THE  flopped  negative  and  in- 
correct caption  on  pages  16- 
117  were  Soldiers  errors.  As 
noted  on  page  27,  those  post- 
;  ers  were  published  by  the  U.  S. 
,  Army  Center  of  Military  History 
!  andean  be  ordered  through  the 
\CMH  website  at  www.army. 
mil/cmh-pg. 


Uniform  Complaint         Farewell,  SMA  Hall 


I  AM  absolutely  appalled  at  the 
June  centerfold  representation 
of  our  Army  soldiers  in  period 
uniforms.  It  defies  logic  that  you 
would  choose  to  portray  a  U.S. 
Army  soldier  wearing  a  United 
Nations  beret  and  patch  as  it 
appears  the  soldier  on  the  far 
left  is  wearing.  This  is  OUR  birth- 
day, and  it  shouldn't  be  deni- 
grated by  reminding  us  of  the 
movement  afoot  to  subjugate  us 
to  the  United  Nations. 

MAJ  Randy  W.  Readshaw 
via  e-mail 


The  Forgotten  War 

SOME  people  still  call  the  Ko- 
rean War  a  forgotten  war.  It 
should  not  be.  We  lost  Ameri- 
can livesoverthere,forthe  word 
"freedom,"  and  that  is  not  free. 
I  think  it  would  be  great  if  the 
American  people  were  edu- 
cated more  on  the  military's  role 
in  their  freedom.  That  way,  the 
lives  we  have  lost  to  secure  that 
freedom,  and  any  future  lives 
lost,  will  not  be  forgotten! 

SPC  Barry  L  McCorkle 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 


IT  will  be  a  sad  day  when  the 
Army  says  goodbye  to  SMA 
Robert  Hall.  The  June  article  by 
SGM  Phil  Prater  was  very  infor- 
mative and  it  was  good  to  see 
that  Hall  was  able  to  restore  the 
integrity  and  trust  associated 
with  his  position. 

I  was  surprised,  though,  to 
see  Prater  allow  Hall  to  be  pho- 
tographed without  a  seatbelt  on. 
Could  it  be  that  the  vehicle  was 
at  its  destination  and  Hall  was 
going  to  finish  his  call,  then  exit 
the  vehicle?  Any  insight  on  this 
would  be  helpful  in  order  to  be 
able  to  stress  the  importance  of 
seatbelts  to  my  coworkers. 

David  Ross 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

THE  author  advised  that  Hall 
was  using  the  vehicle  as  a  noise 
shield  to  make  his  call.  The  car 
was  parked,  not  moving. 

New  Phone  Number 

YOU  directed  me  to  call  (DSN) 
327-7191  for  Army  National 
Guard  unitvacancy  information. 
When  I  call  that  number,  I  get 
an  answering  service  for  an- 


other number  and  no  operator 

is  available.  Can  you  help  me? 

SFC  George  A.  King 

via  e-mail 

THE  number  listed  in  our  May 
issue  was  changed  recently  to 
(DSN)  327-3551  or  (703)  607- 
3551. 

Soldiers  Pictures 

HOW  about  putting  those  great 
pictures  in  Soldiers  on  the  In- 
ternet for  us  to  use? 

COL  John  C.  Levasseur 
via  e-mail 

THE  Soldiers  Online  pres- 
ence continues  to  evolve,  with 
the  June  edition  providing  what 
you  suggest:  the  entire  issue  is 
available  in  .pdf  (Acrobat)  for- 
mat. 

Soldiers  Is  for  soldiers  and  DA 
civilians.  We  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words  —  a  post 
card  will  do  —  and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire 
and  may  condense  your  views  be- 
cause of  space.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one,  but  we'll  use 
representative  views.  Write  to: 
Feedback,  Soldiers,  9325  Gun- 
ston  Road,  Ste.  S108,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  VA  22060-5581,  or  e-mail: 
soldiers@belvoir.army.mil. 
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Photos  by  8SG  John  Valceanu 


Three  members  of  West 
Point's  Class  of  2000  — 
diplomas  in  hand  —  share 
congratulations  after  the 
ceremony. 


Following  a  long- 
standing tradition,  ca- 
dets cheer  for  the 
"goat,"  the  graduating 
cadet  with  the  lowest 
grade-point  average. 


AFTER  four  long  years,  the 
big  day  finally  arrived  for 
the  Class  of  2000  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 
The  young  men  and  women 
officially  stopped  being  cadets  on 
May  27  and  began  their  Army 
careers  as  commissioned  officers 
during  a  graduation  ceremony  held 
at  the  academy's  Michie  Stadium.  It 
was  a  day  the  cadets,  and  the 
thousands  of  friends  and  family 
members  who  attended,  will 
probably  never  forget. 
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Class  of  2000  cadets  march  onto  the  field  at  Michie  Stadium  at  the  beginning  of  the  graduation  ceremony.  The  spectacle 
marks  the  end  of  four  years  of  intense  study  for  the  graduating  cadets. 


Members  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  band  play  a  rousing  tune  as  cadet 
underclassmen  and  guests  watch  the  unfolding  ceremony. 


Cadets  lining  up  for  their  trip  to  the  podium  look  on  as 
others  receive  their  diplomas. 


Soldiers 


A  noncommissioned  officer  assigned  to  the 
academy's  staff  congratulates  a  graduating  cadet. 
NCOs  play  a  vital  role  in  educating  future  officers. 


Family  members  and  friends  of  graduating  cadets  watch  as  the 
ceremony  unfolds. 
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Seated  cadets  wait  for  the  ceremony  to  begin.  Their  white  hats  will  soon 
soar  skyward  in  the  traditional  post-graduation  hat  toss. 


Vice  President  Al  Gore,  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  former  Army 
journalist,  speaks  to  the  graduating  class. 
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THIS  issue  of  Hof  Topics  is  designed  to 
help  leaders  anticipate  and  prevent  the 
violence  that  occurs  in  thousands  of  Army 
homes  each  year.  It  outlines  every  leader's 
responsibility  to  report  known  or  suspected 
cases  of  family  violence;  describes  how  to 
recognize  trouble  and  stress  in  soldiers' 
lives;  and  explains  how  you  can  encourage 
soldiers  to  seek  the  personalized,  one-on- 
one  help  of  intervention  services  provided 
by  the  Army  Family  Advocacy  Program. 

As  leaders  who  care  about  the  welfare 
of  our  units,  we  must  be  advocates  of 
family  well-being,  whether  by  enforcing 
people's  right  to  be  free  from  harm  or  by 
linking  soldiers  with  services  that  can  help 
their  families  work  together  through  stress 
and  change.  It  is  crucial  that  we  connect 
soldiers  with  these  services  at  the  first 
signs  of  stress — before  a  problem  evolves 
into  a  violent  crisis. 

Leaders  who  commit  themselves  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  of  soldiers  and 
their  families  reap  gratifying  rewards.  Not 
only  are  their  soldiers  empowered  by 
higher  morale,  but  unit  readiness  and 
retention  rates  also  increase.  We  hope  this 
issue  helps  you  to  foster  positive,  healthy 
relationships  within  Army  families,  which 
will  surely  produce  more  cohesive  and 
mission-capable  units. 

As  with  every  issue  of  Hot  Topics, 
we  welcome  your  comments.  Please  let  us 
know  how  we  can  better  help  you  teach 
and  lead  America's  soldiers. 


2    Hot  Topics 


Hot  Topics-Current  Issues  for  Army  Leaders  is  a  U.S.  Army  publication 
produced  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Public  Affairs.  Its  purpose  is  to 
guide  and  inform  Army  leaders  and  trainers  in  discussing  current  or 
controversial  topics.  A  contract  printer  distributes  Hot  Topics  as  an  insert 
to  Soldiers  magazine.  Hot  Topics  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  locally  without  obtaining  further  permission. 

Your  comments  and  feedback  are  welcome.  They  tell  us  if  we  are  reaching 
our  intended  audience  and  help  us  decide  which  topics  to  cover.  Write  to: 
Hot  Topics,  c/o  Soldiers  magazine,  9325  Gunston  Rd.,  Ste.  S-108,  Fort 
Belvoir,  VA  22060-5581.  Telephone  703-806-4486;  fax  703-806-4566; 
(DSN)  656.  Send  e-mail  to:  soldiers@belvoir.army.mil.  You  can  obtain  Hot 
Topics  on  the  Internet:  www.army.mil  (click  on  Related  Sites,  Army  Public 
Affairs,  then  click  on  the  icon  for  Soldiers,  then  Hot  Topics). 
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Nourishing  a  Stronger 

Armyl&mlLy 

Soldiers  and  their 
families  are  the 
Army's  most 
valuable  asset,  but  the  notary 

lifestyle  they  lead  often  involves  great  hardship 
and  change.  Since  StXCSS  is  a  leading  cause  of 
family  violence,  leaders  must  be  alert  to  soldiers' 
behavior  and  ensure  that  they  have  the  tools  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  healthy  balance  of  coping 
and  communication  skills  within  their  families. 
This  issue  of  Hot  Topics  outlines  every  leader's 
responsibility  to  prevent,  report  and  intervene  in 
violence  within  Army  families.  By  investing  care 
and  concern  into  your  soldiers'  and  families'  lives, 
you  foster  the  growth  and  morale  of  the  entire 
unit. 
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Family  Violence 

Can  Be  a 
Career-stopper 

DEPARTMENT  of  Army  policy  dated  May  21, 
1999,  prohibits  any  soldier  who  has  been  convicted 
in  court  of  a  misdemeanor  crime  of  domestic  vio- 
lence from  having  access  to  or  possessing  firearms 
or  ammunition.  Since  this  policy  affects  a  soldier's 
capacity  to  handle  or  fire  a  weapon,  it  means  that 
soldiers  cannot  undergo  weapons  qualifications 
or  be  deployed.  Such  soldiers  are  barred  from 
re-enlistment. 

This  policy  stems  from  the 
Lautenberg  Amendment  to  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
which  became  U.S.  law  in 
September  1996.  This  law 
makes  it  a  felony  for  any  per- 
son who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanor  crime  of  domestic  violence  to  ship, 
transport,  possess  or  receive  ammunition  or  firearms. 
The  policy  applies  to  all  military  personnel, 
Department  of  Defense  Chilians  and  reserve-compo- 
nent personnel.  Nonjudicial  punishment,  summary 
courts-martial  and  deferred  prosecutions  are  not 
included  in  the  definition  of  "conviction." 
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IN  1999  there  were  7,673  substantiated 
allegations  of  family  violence  within 
Army  ranks.  Women  and  children  suf- 
fered the  most  injuries,  and  researchers 
emphasize  that  these  numbers  include 
only  eases  that  were  reported  and  cannot 
be  inclusive  of  \iolence  that  oceurred 
unnoticed  or  was  ignored.  Substantiated 
abuse  reports  illustrate  that  more  than 
half  of  both  spouse  and  child  abuse  is 
mild,  while  severe  abuse  makes  up  less 
than  10  percent  of  spouse  abuse  and  12 
percent  of  child  abuse. 

The  total  number  of  spouse-abuse 
reports  was  an  alarming  8,286,  with 
4,810  of  those  reports  being  substantiat- 
ed by  evidence.  Studies  reveal  that 
spouse  abuse  is  most  frequent  among 
young  couples  who  have  not  yet  devel- 
oped joint  coping  and  communication 
skills. 


Child-abuse  reports  were  somewhat 
lower  than  those  of  spouse  abuse  at 
6,623,  with  2,863  of  those  cases  being 
substantiated.  Studies  reveal  that  child 
abuse  is  committed  most  often  by  young 
adults  who  lack  parenting  skills. 

The  age  of  child-abuse 
offenders  was: 


18-  to  21-year-olds 
22-  to  26-year-olds 
27-  to  31-year-olds 
32-  to  36-year-old 
37-  to  41  year-oli 
42-year-olds  and  a 
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referral  to  the  Family  Advocacy  Program  is  not  punitive 
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Healthy  Relationships 


WHILE  die  vast  majority  of  Army 
families  enjoy  relationships  of  mutual 
love  and  respeet,  thousands  of  Army 
spouses  and  children  become  victims 
of  violence  each  year  as  a  result  of 
stress  and  unsettled  problems.  The 
Army  expects  leaders  to  react  with- 
out hesitation  when  they  become 
aware  of  known  or  suspected  abuse. 
Without  exception,  every  leader  is 


problems.  They  are  sensitized  to 
pick  up  information  and  usually 
know  if  problems  could  become 
violent,"  he  said.  "They  know  if  a 
soldier  is  not  reporting  for  duty  or 
is  having  trouble  with  alcohol.  They 
also  know  if  a  soldier  is  having  finan- 
cial difficulty  or  is  not  paying  bills." 

The  most  beneficial  contribution 
leaders  can  make  to  their  units  is  a 


responsible  for  preventing  and 
reporting  family  violence. 

Prevention  entails  everything 
from  teaching  soldiers  how  to  recog- 
nize when  problems  are  on  the  edge 
of  turning  violent  to  guiding  soldiers 
toward  the  right  resources  when 
they  need  a  hand  coping  with  prob- 
lems and  communicating  with  loved 
ones.  To  stop  family  violence,  lead- 
ers must  be  in  tune  with  their  sol- 
diers' attitudes,  aware  of  the  troubles 
they  face  and  willing  to  foster  a 
trusting  environment  in  which 
soldiers  feel  comfortable  with  the 


let  soldiers  know  that  you're  trying  to  help  them 


risk  of  revealing  their  vulnerabilities. 

Rex  Becker,  manager  of  the 
Army's  Family  Advocacy  Program, 
explained  that  leaders  are  in  an 
opportune  position  to  support  and 
initiate  changes  in  a  family's  well- 
being. 

"Leaders  are  often  the  first  to 
become  aware  if  a  soldier  is  having 


sincere  expression  of  concern  for 
soldiers'  welfare.  Leaders  have  the 
inherent  power  to  promote  balance 
within  families,  and  encourage  them 
to  develop  their  strengths  and  seek 
help  for  weaknesses.  When  leaders 
show  that  they,  too,  have  some 
insight  into  life's  challenges  and  loss- 
es, soldiers  feel  more  comfortable 
about  opening  up  and  accepting  the 
command's  support. 

Leaders  should  recognize  that 
a  referral  to  the  Family  Advocacy 
Program  is  not  punitive  and  they 
should  also  not  be  afraid  to  inter- 
vene, said 
Sharon 

Llewellyn,  the  Army's  Family 
Programs  manager. 

"Leaders  should  not  wait  until 
there  are  serious  problems  to  get 
involved,"  she  said.  "It's  sad  when  a 
very  serious  case  of  abuse  arises  but 
the  family  and  soldier  were  never 
referred." 

Becker  explained  that  individuals 
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who  commit  abuse  need  treatment 
tor  the  initial  problems  that  led  to 
the  abuse.  If  the  initial  problems  are 
ignored,  whether  they're  situational 

or  family  related,  they  are  likely  to 
persist. 

"That's  why  when  a  leader  rec- 
ognizes that  a  soldier  is  having  trou- 
ble, he  or  she  should  immediately 
intervene  .\nd  say,  i  am  referring 
you  so  you  can  get  assistance.1  It's 
important  to  let  soldiers  know  that 
you're  trying  to  help  them,"  he  said. 

Leaders  can  directly  affect  the 
success  rate  of  soldiers  and  families 
in  treatment  by  staying  involved. 
"They  know  if  the  soldier  is  required 
to  go  to  an  anger- management  class 
and  can  make  sure  the  soldier  has 
the  opportunity  to  attend,"  Becker 
added.  "The  leader  can  be  support- 
ive by  asking  the  soldier  how  treat- 
ment is  going." 

Preventing  family  violence  can 
also  be  as  simple  as  talking  with  sol- 
diers about  the  value  of  the  family 
structure,  and  highlighting  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  being  a  spouse  and 
raising  children.  Regardless  of  what 
is  said  in  conversations,  leaders  send 
a  direct  message  about  how  to  treat 
others  on  a  daily  basis. 

"Leaders  can  set  the  example  of 
what  proper  behavior  is.  They  show 
that  in  how  they  treat  their  subordi- 
nate soldiers,  how  they  treat  fellow 
soldiers,  and  how  they  treat  fami- 
lies," Becker  said.  "For  example, 
leaders  can  teach  male  soldiers  to 
look  at  a  woman  as  someone  who  is 
special  by  conveying  that  a  victim  of 
abuse  is  somebody's  sister,  some- 
body's wife,  somebody's  daughter. 
Leaders  can  also  teach  women  to 
look  at  men  as  somebody's  brother, 
son  or  husband." 


is  fA  W-y 
VfaUNce? 


FAMILY  violence  is  a  person's 
way  of  declaring  power  and 
control  over  another  person 
through  abuse.  Injury  can  be 
physical,  emotional,  sexual  or 
neglectful,  and  is  usually  target- 
ed toward  either  a  spouse  or  a 
child.  Spouse  and  child  abuse 
are  often  interrelated  and  may 
occur  together  or  at  different 
times  within  the  family. 

Evidence  shows  that  family 
violence  can  be  linked  to  sever- 
al factors: 

J}    a  history  of  abuse  within 
the  family; 

^    problems  within  the 
marriage; 

^    an  increase  in  individual  or 
family  stress; 

3^    specific  personality  traits 
associated  with  the  abuse; 

^    social  isolation  or  a  limited 
support  network;  and 

3^    increased  financial 
pressures. 

Physical  abuse  may  include 
grabbing,  pushing,  slapping, 
choking,  punching  and  kicking. 
Life-threatening  physical  abuse 
might  involve  assaults  with 


knives,  firearms 
or  other  weapons.  The  visible- 
signs  of  physical  abuse  are  the 
same  in  spouses  and  children, 
and  range  from  minor  cuts  and 
bruises  to  fractures  and  burns. 

Emotional  abuse  may  not 
cause  visible  injury,  but  affects 
can  include  low  self-esteem; 
chronic  fear  or  anxiety;  conduct 
disorders;  or  other  cognitive  or 
mental  impairment.  Psycho- 
logical or  emotional  violence  is 
behavioral  treatment  that 
entails  verbal  threats,  extreme 
control,  intense  jealousy  and 
mental  degradation.  Property 
violence  also  constitutes  emo- 
tional abuse  if  it  is  intended  to 
intimidate  and  might  include 
throwing  food,  breaking  dishes 
and  destroying  a  person's  prop- 
erty or  injuring  one's  pet. 

Sexual  abuse  is  forcing  one 
to  engage  in  any  sexual  activity 
through  violence,  intimidation 
or  threat.  Sexual  abuse  includes 
exploitation,  rape,  sodomy, 
molestation  and  incest. 

Neglect  is  a  person's  failure 
to  provide  necessary  care  or 
assistance  for  someone  who  is 
incapable  of  self-care  physically, 
emotionally  or  culturally. 
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air  pulling  that  results  in  hair 
removal. 
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injury  during  pregnancy; 

nsive  cuts  requiring  stitches; 

ad  injuries; 

Third-degree  burns  to  any  area  of 
the  body; 

Minor  burns  to  an  extensive  area  of 
the  bod}-; 

Injuries  resulting  in  impairment  to 
ight,  healing  or  mental  abilities; 

ns  or  bruises  to  the  genital  area; 

nsive  and  multiple  bruises  in 
arious  states  of  healing,  indicat- 
g  a  pattern  of  abuse; 

,  bruises  or  abrasions  on  face, 
eck  or  shoulders; 

lor  burns  on  lace  or  abdomen; 

/  use  of  torture  such  as  electric 
shock  or  burning  with  objects; 

venting  a  person  from  breathing 
for  a  short  period  of  time; 

oking  or  strangling; 

Threats  with  a  knife  or  gun; 

Sexual  abuse; 

\dministering  any  harmful  sub- 
stance. 


of  victims  and  offenders  show 
that  family  violence  is  usually  a  continuing,  entrapping 

cycle.  First,  tension  begins  to  build.  Demands  are 

increased,  stress  escalates  and  put-downs  are  frequent 

Tension  leads  to  an  explosion,  such  as  hitting,  humiliating 

and  controlling.  After  the  blow-up,  both  the  victim  and 

offender  lapse  into  a  honeymoon  phase  during  which 

the  problems  are  denied,  love  is  declared  or  promises 

are  made.  The  victim  finds  new  hope  and  believes 

the  relationship  will  change.  However,  the 

issues  that  initially  caused  the  violence 

were  not  addressed  and 

still  exist. 


my  Family  Advocacy  Program 


THE  Army  Family  Advocacy  Program  helps  soldiers 
and  their  families  nurture  healthy  relationships  by 
working  with  family  and  individual  strengths.  Since 
every  relationship  endures  occasional  periods  of 
stress  and  change,  FAP  zeroes  in  on  specific  problem 
areas  to  help  soldiers  and  their  family  members 
resolve  their  issues  constructively  and  overcome 
difficulties. 

FAP's  first  steps  in  preventing  family  violence 
begin  with  leaders.  It  offers  a  variety  of  tools  that 
leaders  can  use  in  educating,  preventing,  identifying, 
assessing  and  treating  family  violence. 

A  leader's  first  introduction  to  the  FAP  should 
be  within  the  first  45  days  of  assuming  command,  as 
outlined  in  Army  Regulation  608-18.  FAP  trainers 
outline  leaders'  responsibility  to  prevent  family  vio- 
lence and  provide  a  link  to  community  resources 
that  can  assist  both  the  offenders  and  victims  of 
family  violence.  Each  commander  and  NCO  should 
also  receive  a  personal  copy  of  the  FAP's  Desk 


Guide,  wiiich  charts  the  steps  of  preventing  and 
handling  cases  of  family  violence  within  the  unit. 
The  guide  also  provides  space  for  emergency-contact 
information. 

Each  installation  has  a  FAP  to  which  leaders 
may  refer  their  soldiers  and  family  members  for  the 
following  services: 

®  support  groups  for  new,  single-parent  and  dual- 
military  families; 

®  family  and  marriage-enhancement  workshops; 

®  parenting  workshops; 

®  individual,  couple  and  family  counseling; 

®  classes  in  stress  management,  anger  control  and 
financial  planning; 

respite  and  foster  care;  and 

®  resource  library. 
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Prevention 


A  leader's  responsibility 
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THE  leader's  respon- 
sibility in  preventing 
family  violence  is  an 
ongoing  affair  of  edu- 
cation and  support. 
Next  to  soldiers  them- 
selves, leaders  are  the 
primary  team  mem- 
bers for  successful  pre- 
vention because  they 
specialize  in  assisting 
soldiers  and  families 
on  a  daily  basis. 
Commanders  and 
leaders  are  in  a  perfect  position  to 
prevent  family  violence  by  simply 
keeping  their  eyes  and  ears  focused 
on  soldiers'  behavior  and  suggest- 
ing the  use  of  prevention  tools  pro- 
vided by  the  Family  Advocacy 
Program. 

Leaders  can  build  trust  with 
their  soldiers  by  fostering  an  open 
dialogue  and  openly  acknowledg- 
ing that  everyone  experiences  trou- 
ble sometimes.  Soldiers  should  also 
realize  that  stress  decreases  one's 
ability  to  make  sound  decisions. 

The  leader  who  looks  out 
for  the  well-being  of  individual 
soldiers: 

0   Anticipates  stressful  events. 

0  Ensures  soldiers  attend  an 
annual  briefing  by  the  Family 
Advocacy  Program.  Ensures 
soldiers  know  that  violence  can 
be  a  crime.  Discusses  Army 
standards  and  rules  about 
domestic  violence  and  outlines 
the  consequences. 


0  Talks  about  prevention  strate- 
gies. Stresses  the  value  of  prob- 
lem-solving and  conflict-resolu- 
tion skills,  respect,  self- account- 
ability, walking  away  when 
emotions  are  at  a  peak,  and 
being  in  control  of  a  situation. 

Encourages  soldiers  to  be  open 
about  their  concerns  and  prob- 
lems at  the  first  signs  of  stress. 
Is  supportive  and  non-judg- 
mental. 

0  Listens  to  what  and  how  some- 
thing is  being  said. 

0  Balances  a  leadership  approach 
with  a  supportive  response  to  a 
soldier's  or  family's  explanation 
of  their  difficulties. 

0  Teaches  soldiers  that  it  is  their 
personal  obligation  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  actions 
and  seek  help  before  a  problem 
becomes  a  crisis. 

0  Is  aware  of  the  unit  grapevine 
and  alert  to  concerns  and 
rumors. 

0  Refers  soldiers  to  the  FAP  as 
appropriate  so  families  have  a 
productive,  safe  environment  in 
which  to  work  through  their 
problems  before  violence 
erupts. 


THE  reporting  require- 
ment for  child  and  spouse 
abuse  states  that  every  sol- 
dier, employee  and  mem- 
ber of  the  military  com- 
munity is  obligated  to 
report  information  about 
known  and  suspected  cases 
of  child  and  spouse  abuse. 
Leaders  must: 

Report  suspicions  of 
child  and  spouse  abuse 
promptly  to  the  24- 
hour  report  point  of 
contact,  which  is  nor- 
mally the  local  medical 
treatment  facility 
emergency  room  or 
die  military  police. 


Prepare  to  provide  all 
relevant  information 
to  investigation 
authorities  by  gather- 
ing situational  details 
and  asking  specific 
questions,  such  as: 
Who?  When?  Where? 

Advise  the  chain  of 
command  of  what's 
happening. 

Inform  victims  about 
support  programs 
designed  to  meet  their 
emotional,  physical 
and  financial  needs. 


Work  jointly  with  the 
command  when  called 
upon  to  carry  out 
safety  measures. 

Play  an  active  role  in 
the  treatment  process 
by  communicating 
with  the  FAP  multi- 
disciplinary  team  and 
ensuring  soldiers  are 
granted  the  time  to 
attend  counseling  and 
classes  outlined  in  the 
treatment  plan. 


Assessment  and 


a 


Treatment  Planning 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  receiving  a  report  of  family 
violence,  the  severity  of  the  violence  and  the  safety  of 
the  victim  are  assessed.  The  case  is  presented  to  the 
case  review  committee  (CRC) — a  multidisciplinary 
team  generally  chaired  by  the  chief  of  social  work — 
composed  of  social  workers,  physicians,  chaplains, 
attorneys,  military  law-enforcement  and  investigative 
personnel,  and  alcohol  and  drug-abuse  prevention 
specialists.  Others  may  act  as  professional  consultants 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  unit  commander  is  asked 
to  attend  die  CRC  when  a  soldier's  case  is  scheduled 
for  presentation  or  review. 

The  CRC  coordinates  the  medical,  legal,  law- 
enforcement  and  social-service  clinical  assessment  of 
the  abuse;  recommends  treatment  for  both  the  offend- 
er and  the  victim;  and  ensures  that  the  safety  plan  for 
the  protection  of  the  victim  is  effective.  Treatment 
plans  vary  depending  on  the  level  of  abuse  and  who  is 
involved,  and  are  typically  a  blend  of  psycho-education- 
al courses  and  counseling  sessions  that  sharpen  analysis 
and  development  skills.  Depending  on  the  extent  of 
abuse  and  family  members  involved,  counseling  may 
have  an  individual,  couple,  family  or  collective  focus. 


he(t>  cotoes  froto-social  workers, 
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Keeping  l/fctfo*  Out  of  Harris  Way 

Before  arxi  burins  Treatment 

IF  safety  planning  is  prescribed  by  the  multidisciplinary  team  to  ensure 
victims  can  escape  an  abusive  environment,  it  will  require  the  constant, 
proactive  reinforcement  of  the  offender's  commander.  This  is  crucial  if 
treatment  is  to  be  successful.  Depending  on  the  severity  of  violence  and 
potential  for  imminent  danger,  leaders  may  choose  from: 

W  Separating  the  soldier  from  die  family  for  a  calming  period. 

©  Restricting  the  soldier  to  the  barracks. 

^  Assigning  a  responsible  escort  to  the  offender  when  visiting  or 
retrieving  personal  belongings  at  the  quarters. 
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THE  support  and  authority  invested  by  leaders  can  define  the  success 
of  intervention  and  treatment.  Leaders  should: 

Let  soldiers  know  that  the  multidisciplinary  team  approach  is  tai- 
lored to  promote  individual,  couple  and  family  enrichment. 

£(J  Encourage  soldiers  and  family  members  to  cooperate  and  use  rec- 
ommended treatment. 

Permit  a  schedule  that  allows  die  soldier  to  attend  recommended 
services. 

^J  Maximize  support  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  how  soldiers  and 
their  family  members  are  progressing  through  the  treatment  phase. 

Notify  the  case  manager  or  multidisciplinary  team  of  changes  in  the 
soldier's  unit  activity. 
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Disciplinary  and  Administrative  Action 
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FAMILY  Advocacy  Program  intervention  is  meant 
to  treat  soldiers  who  recognize  they  have  problems 
and  are  willing  to  work  toward  strengthening  family 
bonds.  If  the  soldier  is  charged  with  a  misdemeanor 
or  felony  offense,  leaders  may  have  to  take  adminis- 
trative or  punitive  action.  However,  since  there  are 
no  data  that  suggest  a  punitive  approach  is  the  best 
strategy  in  eliminating  family  violence,  the  Army 
prefers  to  treat  rather  than  punish.  All  leaders  are 
urged  to: 

Coordinate  with  legal  experts  and  the  military 
police  before  drawing  the  line  between  treat- 
ment and  punishment. 

Consider  the  multidisciplinary  team's  report 
on  whether  further  treatment  is  practical, 
especially  if  incidents  have  occurred  repeatedly 
and  if  the  command  is  working  harder  than 
the  soldier  and  family. 

Consider  the  soldier's  service  record  and 
retention  potential. 

Consider  whether  the  soldier  fails  to  comply 
with  command-directed  treatment  or  adminis- 
trative restrictions. 

Ensure  that  families  receive  information  on 
financial  and  other  benefits  available  if  the  sol- 
dier is  separated  from  active  duty  through  a 
court-martial  or  administrative  action  on  the 
basis  (at  least  in  part)  of  a  dependent-abuse 
offense. 
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Army  Regulation  608-18,  "The  Army  Family 
Advocacy  Program" — Establishes  OA  policy  on 
the  reporting,  investigation,  prevention  and  treat 

ment  of  child  and  spouse  abuse. 

Family  Advocacy  Program — Army  Community 
Service  is  responsible  for  the  overall  management 
of  the  FAP  and  coordination  of  services  through 
the  medical  treatment  facility,  lawyers,  law-enforce- 
ment personnel,  chaplains,  other  installation  staff, 
and  civilian  agencies  such  as  child-protective  servic- 
es. Prevention  and  treatment  services  include  sup- 
port groups;  workshops;  counseling;  classes  in 
stress  management,  anger  control  and  financial 
planning;  respite  and  foster  care;  and  a  resource 
library.  Located  at  installations  and  medical  treat- 
ment facilities  throughout  the  world. 

Commander's  and  NCO's  Desk  Guide — 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  Family  Advocacy 
Program  and  outlines  leaders'  responsibilities  in 
preventing  family  violence  and  how  they 
can  enhance  the  treatment  process.  Also  gives  tips 
on  building  trust  and  supporting  family  well- 
being. 

Victim  Advocacy  Program — Victim  advocates 
are  employed  by  the  Family  Advocacy  Program 
and  are  paired  with  victims.  They  can  help 
commanders  manage  cases  of  violence  and  act  as 
a  liaison  between  the  victim  and  the  community. 
Victim  advocates  gain  the  confidence  of  the  victim 
and  lend  a  compassionate  ear,  as  well  as  help  them 
prepare  for  meetings,  interviews  or  other  interac- 
tions with  authorities.  Family  members  who  are 
not  victims  but  feel  threatened  may  also  call  upon 
the  victim  advocate.  This  is  a  new  program, 
currently  being  added  to  FAP  offices  worldwide. 
Call  your  local  Army  Community  Service  for 
details. 


Transitional  Compensation  Program — Grants 

monthly  transitional  compensation  benefits, 
medical  and  dental  coverage,  and  access  to  the 
commissary  and  post  exchange  to  victims  of  family 
violence  whose  spouses  are  separated  from  t  he- 
Army  for  reasons  of  dependent  abuse  via  court 
marital  or  administrative  action.  Eligibility  begins 
on  the  date  a  court  marital  is  approved  or 
administrative  separation  is  initiated.  Payments 
are  approved  for  a  minimum  of  12  months,  but 
cannot  exceed  36  months.  The  current  monthly 
rate  is  $881  for  spouses  and  $222  for  each  eligible 
child.  This  safety  net  was  established  in  1994  in 
hopes  of  removing  the  victim's  fear  of  reprisal  and 
of  being  left  without  resources  after  reporting 
abuse  that  may  lead  to  the  soldier's  loss  of  pay  if 
separated  from  active  duty. 
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CURRENT    ISSUES    FOR    ARMY    LEADERS 
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AS  a  leader,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  change  every  generation  that 
follows  by  supporting  and  initiating  changes  in  a  soldier's  or  family's 
history  now.  By  establishing  trust,  offering  support,  encouraging  non- 
violence, and  presenting  the  available  problem-solving  options,  you 
can  prevent  a  stressful  situation  from  escalating  into  a  crisis. 
Remember  these  prevention  guidelines: 

1  cLIK  openly  about  prevention  strategies. 

-CnCOUIclgC  soldiers  to  develop  healthy  family  relations. 

J-AStCn  to  what  soldiers  are  saying  and  build  trust. 

lCa.Cn.  soldiers  to  take  responsibility  for  their  actions. 

JxClCr  soldiers  to  treatment  programs  at  the  first  signs  of  stress. 

ixCpOrt  suspicions  of  child  and  spouse  abuse  immediately. 

Enforce  safety  plans. 

olippOrt  soldiers  and  families  throughout  treatment. 
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academy  was  established  at  West 
Resident  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
cadets 


in 


history,  while  serving  as  West  Point 
commander,  for  conspiring  to  turn  the 
post  over  to  the  British. 

The  U.S.  Military  Academy  was 
established  at  West  Point  in  1802  by 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the 
first  two  cadets  graduated  later  in  the 
year.  These  two  young  men  would 
prove  to  be  the  first  in  what  would 
become  known  as  "The  Long  Gray 
Line."  This  nickname  for  the  cadets 
and  alumni  refers  to  the  unbroken  line 
of  officers  to  serve  the  nation. 

Many  of  the  United  States'  greatest 
generals,  and  two  of  its  presidents, 
have  been  part  of  the  Long  Gray  Line. 
The  list  of  illustrious  graduates 
includes  legendary  leaders  like  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  and  Robert  E.  Lee;  George 
Armstrong  Custer  and  Thomas  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson;  Douclas  MacArthur  and 
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George  Patton;  Omar  Bradley  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower;  and  Norman 
Schwartzkopf.  Both  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Louis  Caldera  and  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  GEN  Erik  Shinseki  are  West 
Point  graduates. 

But  a  long,  rich  history  and  proud 
tradition  are  only  a  part  of  what  makes 
West  Point  a  special  place.  Today, 
almost  200  years  after  its  founding,  the 
military  academy  retains  its  status  as 
one  of  the  nation's  most  revered 
educational  institutions  because  it  has 
never  strayed  from  its  primary  mis- 
sion: taking  some  of  America's  finest 
young  men  and  women  and  helping  to 
shape  them  into  some  of  the  nation's 
finest  leaders. 

One  young  person  currently  being 
shaped  is  Cadet  Lauren  Miree  Rowe, 
who  completed  her  first  year  at  the 


academy  this  spring 


can  hardly  believe  it,"  Rowe  said. 
"There  were  some  rough  days,  even 
some  rough  weeks,  but  it  was  mainly 
exciting." 

Like  most  cadets  admitted  to  West 
Point,  Rowe  graduated  near  the  top  of 
her  high  school  class  and  received 
high  scores  on  her  college  entrance 
exams.  She  also  played  soccer  and  ran 
track.  In  addition,  she  is  following  a 
family  tradition.  Her  father  graduated 
from  the  academy  in  1973,  and  her 
sister  will  be  starting  her  senior  year  in 


"I  think  I  decided  to  attend  West 
Point  by  listening  to  my  dad  talk  about 
how  good  the  academy  was  for  him," 
Rowe  said.  "My  sister  also  contributed 
by  coming  home  with  stories  about 
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Cadets  enjoy  a  meal  in  Washington  Hall's  dining  facility. 


Soldiers 


what  it  was  like  here.  I  began  to  view 
the  academy  as  a  challenge,  and  I 
starlet!  telling  myself  '1  can  do  this.'" 

Liking  to  overcome  challenges  and 
an  innate  confidence  that  she  can 
accomplish  virtually  anything  arc  traits 
Rowe  shares  with  many  other  West 
Point  cadets. 

"If  you  put  your  mind  to  il,  nothing 
is  going  to  slop  you.  If  you  really  waul 
to  do  something,  you'll  be  able  to  do 
it."  Rowe  said.  "I've  always  been  good    Cadet  Eric  Gutier,  class  of  2000,  works  on  his  computer  in  his  barracks  room  before 
at  setting  goals  and  working  toward  final  examinations. 

them.  1  was  the  kid  my  parents  never 
had  to  remind  to  do  my  homework.  Its     ROTC  at  another  university.  I  believe       and  systems  engineering.  He  said  the 


had  to  remind  to  do  my  homework.  Its  ROTC  at  another  university.  I  believe 

something  internal,  something  I've  had  military  service  is  a  very  honorable 

since  I  was  born."  profession,  and  it  allows  you  to  live  fo 

Rowe  had  her  pick  of  other  col-  something  higher  than  yourself." 
leges  to  choose  from,  including  the  Langan's  perfect  4.0  average  in 

U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  high  school  and  his  status  as  class 


ROTC  at  another  university.  I  believe       and  systems  engineering.  He  said  the 
military  service  is  a  very  honorable  academics  are  "very  rigorous,  but 

profession,  and  it  allows  you  to  live  for    rewarding.  And  if  you  find  yourself 


Md..  but  she  said  she  chose  West  Point     valedictorian,  along  with  his  exem- 


because  "the  military  academy  gradu- 
ates I've  met  were  head  and  shoulders 
above  graduates  from  other  colleges." 
Like  Rowe,  Cadet  Steven  Langan. 
who  will  begin  his  final  year  this  fall, 
decided  to  attend  West  Point  because 
of  a  personal  experience:  a  week-long 
invitational  academic  workshop 
sponsored  by  ihe  academy. 

The  workshop  allowed  

Langan  a  glimpse  of  what  • 

student  life  is  like  at  West 
Point,  and  he  said  he  was  * 

hooked.  i 

"When  my  parents  came 
to  pick  me  up,  I  told  them: 
'This  is  it,  this  is  where  I'm 
going  to  school.'"  Langan 

i  said.  , 

Though  he  does  not  come  "* 

I  from  a  military  family. 

I  Langan  said  he  was  commit- 

I  led  to  military  service.  Male: 

"I  come  from  a  small  town     mural 
in  Oklahoma.  God  and  to  par 

country  were  the  big  values  in 

i  my  family,  and  they're  the  most 


plary  test  scores,  made  him  a  good 
candidate  for  the  academy.  He  said  his 
participation  on  the  track  team  also 
went  a  long  way  toward  helping  him 
prepare  for  West  Point. 

"Being  a  runner  builds  self  disci- 
pline. Getting  out  there  and  training 
even  when  you  really  don't  want  to. 


Male  and  female  cadets  play  hard  and  have  fun  during  intra- 
mural sports  competitions.  West  Point  cadets  are  required 
to  participate  in  sporting  events. 


i  my  lamily,  and  they're  the  most  running  even  when  your  body  is  have. 

i  important  things  in  my  mind,"  Langan  screaming  at  you  to  quit,  and  not  MAJ  Tim  Schroyer.  an  electrical 

said.  "My  whole  life,  I'd  been  thinking  letting  anything  stop  you."  Langan  engineering  instructor,  agreed  with 

about  the  military.  If  I  hadn't  come  said.  Langan.  He  said  the  academy  "expec 

here,  I'd  have  either  enlisted  or  done  Langan  is  majoring  in  mathematics  a  lol  from  the  cadets,"  and  imposes  a 


getting  behind,  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities to  get  help.  Teachers  are 
always  available  to  work  with  you  if 
you  need  a  little  extra  help." 

The  cadet  has  some  advice  for 
individuals  considering  attending  the 
academy:  He  thinks  people  should 
carefully  consider  their  motives  for 
becoming  cadets. 

"Cadets  who  attend  the  academy 
for  the  wrong  reasons  probably  will 
not  be  successful.  You  shouldn't  come 
here  to  build  your  resume," 
—     Langan  said.  "You  should 
come  here  because  you  want 
to  be  an  officer  in  the  Army 
and  to  lead  troops." 

While  the  military 
academy  offers  a  world-class 
education  free  of  charge  to 
those  able  to  gain  admission, 
Langan  points  out  that  the 
experience  is  very  different 
from  that  found  at  civilian 
institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Cadets  at  the  military 
I  intra-      academy  have  requirements 
quired      placed  upon  them  that 

students  at  other  colleges, 
even  ROTC  cadets,  do  not 
have. 

MAJ  Tim  Schroyer.  an  electrical 
engineering  instructor,  agreed  with 
Langan.  He  said  the  academy  "expects 
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ass  in  the  corps  contains  about  1,000 
of  whom  study  a  common  core 
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broad  scope  of  requirements  upon 
them. 

"Academy  cadets  have  a  very 
regimented  schedule,  and  the  resulting 
time  constraints  make  life  difficult  for 
them,  particularly  for  students  major- 
ing in  time-consuming,  hard-science 
subjects,"  Schroyer  said.  "When  I  was 
an  ROTC  cadet  majoring  in  electrical 
engineering,  I  had  the  luxury  of  going 
into  the  lab  at  night  and  spending  all 
night  working.  Here,  if  their  work  is 
not  completed  by  a  certain  time,  they 
don't  get  a  chance  to  do  it." 

Typical  academic  days  for  cadets 


include  a  pre-breakfast  morning 
formation,  four  hours  of  classes  in  the 
morning,  a  lunch  formation,  another 
two  hours  of  classes  and  a  couple  of 
hours  of  athletic  activity  before 
dinner.  Cadets  normally  spend  three 
or  more  hours  studying  after  dinner. 
Each  class  in  the  corps  contains 
about  1 ,000  cadets,  all  of  whom  study 
a  common  core  of  academic  subjects. 
On  top  of  the  broad  studies  afforded 
by  the  common  core,  cadets  select 
individual  majors  or  fields  of  study  in 
which  they  conduct  more  in-depth 
studies.  Additionally,  cadets  must 
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complete  military  science  sessions  and 
eight  semesters  of  physical  education. 

While  cadets  may  have  the  freedom 
to  choose  individual  majors,  all  cadets 
minor  in  some  form  of  engineering, 
such  as  civil  or  environmental  or 
electrical.  The  only  degree  awarded  by 
the  academy  is  the  bachelor  of  science. 

"When  we  teach  an  academic 
subject,  we  try  to  help  the  cadets  see 
how  it  applies  to  the  military,"  said 
LTC  Daniel  Ragsdale,  a  computer 
science  instructor.  "All  cadets  get  an 
introduction  to  computer  science,  and 
we  try  to  show  them  that  this  isn't  just 
a  technical  issue,  it  is  an  issue  of 
warfare." 

Ragsdale  said  the  academy's 
computer  lab  was  built  from  salvaged 
machines,  which  were  refurbished  to 
bring  them  up  to  required  specifica- 
tions. Though  it  saved  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  taxpayer  dollars,  the  lab 
provides  cutting-edge  training  capa- 
bilities that  allow  cadets  to  develop  an 
intimate  understanding  of  the  possible 
computer  threats  they  could  someday 
face. 

"We  focus  on  developing  the 
ability  to  degrade  the  enemy's  capa- 
bilities while  protecting  our  own." 
Ragsdale  said.  "And  while  the  focus  o\' 
the  academy  is  on  teaching,  we  also 
conduct  research  during  the  summer. 
We  believe  that  we're  better  able  to 
teach  our  students  by  conducting  our 
own  research  into  our  areas  of  inter- 
est." 

Ragsdale  said  he  is  very  impressed 
with  the  caliber  and  quality  of  the 
cadets  who  come  through  his  class- 
room. 

"They're  excited  to  be  at  West 
Point,  and  they're  excited  about 
learning,"  Ragsdale  said.  "They're  also 
!   the  hi  chest  caliber  undergraduate 

Cadets  walk  out  of  Thayer  Hall,  which 
houses  a  number  of  the  academy's  class- 
rooms and  laboratories.  State-of-the-art 
facilities,  incorporating  cutting-edge  tech- 
nology, are  housed  within  the  hall's  tradi- 
tional stone  walls. 

Soldiers 


students  in  the  nation,  and  they 
consistently  display  a  level  of  under- 
standing well  beyond  what  I  had 
expected  in  a  graduate  program." 

Ragsdale  said  the  academy's 
faculty  is  also  a  "great  mix"  of  perma- 
nent military  faculty,  civilians  and 
officers  who  serve  as  instructors  for 
three  years  and  return  to  their  Army 
specialties. 

"Civilians  enhance  the  program 
with  their  different  perspectives,  and 
permanent  faculty  provide  continuity," 
Ragsdale  said.  "Officers  like  me  who 
rotate  in  and  out  of  the  teaching  jobs 
bring  a  lot  of  real-world  experience  to 
the  department." 

Away  from  the  classrooms,  cadets 
live  two  to  a  room  in  barracks  that  are 
very  much  like  regular  college  dormi- 
tories. Unlike  regular  dorms,  however, 
lights  are  out  by  midnight  each 
weeknight.  Weekends  are  often  taken 
up  with  military  training,  as  is  part  of 


Cadets  sheathe  their  sabers  as  they  enter  Washington  Hall  to  eat  lunch.  Tradition  is 
incorporated  into  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  cadets'  day,  including  meals. 


reflected  on  his  academy  experience. 

"The  first  two  years  were  long, 
rigorous  and  sort  of  boring.  It  was  a 
very  constricted  world.  There  was  no 


each  summer.  Freshmen  cadets,  known    freedom,  and  very  few  responsibili- 
as  "plebes."  are  rarely  allowed  to  leave    ties,"  Lambron  said.  "It  was  not  much 


the  installation,  and  even  cadets  in 
later  years  require  passes  to  go  off- 
campus. 

Cadet  Dave  Lambron,  who  begins 
his  final  year  at  West  Point  this  fall. 


fun,  but  I  know  that  it  prepares  you 
well  for  being  a  good  leader." 

Lambron  said  many  cadets  com- 
plain about  the  rigors,  but  he  doesn't 
think  they're  really  complaining. 


!  Instructors  and  students  get  together  in  Grant  Hall  to  discuss  issues  raised  during  the 
year  during  an  end-of-course  evaluation  session. 


"We're  always  saying  that  we  don't 
want  any  more  challenges,  we  want  to 
have  it  easy,  but  I  don't  think  we  mean 
it,"  Lambron  said.  "People  who  don't 
like  challenges  don't  make  it  into  West 
Point,  and  if  they  do  they  won't  be 
here  long." 

First-year  Cadet  Brandon 
Stankiewicz  echoed  Lambron' s 
sentiments. 

"You  really  have  to  want  to  be 
here.  I  talk  to  friends  who  are  in 
college  and  who  are  going  out  and 
having  fun  at  night  instead  of  being  in 
the  barracks,  and  I  get  a  little  envious 
sometimes,"  Stankiewicz  said.  "But  I 
know  you  have  to  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  do  well  here." 

Stankiewicz  said  he  was  consider- 
ing both  West  Point  and  the  Naval 
Academy,  but  he  decided  to  go  with 
the  military  academy  based  on  his 
experiences  with  admissions  represen- 
tatives. 

"With  the  Navy,  I  felt  like  I  was 
just  a  number.  If  I  had  a  question,  I 
would  call  and  have  to  leave  a  voice 
message  on  an  answering  machine. 
Sometimes  I'd  get  a  call  back,  but 
often  I  wouldn't,"  Stankiewicz  said. 
"Everyone  at  the  West  Point  admis- 
sions office  was  very  helpful  and 
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concerned.  I  always  got  the  feeling 
they  cared  about  whether  or  not  I 
attended  the  academy." 

Like  Lambron  and  Stankiewicz. 
second-year  Cadet  Gavin  Rice  is  ready 
for  a  little  more  freedom  than  the 
military  academy  offers  him,  but  he's 
also  cognizant  of  the  growing  process 
resulting  from  the  West  Point  experi- 
ence. 

"As  a  23-year-old  prior-service 
soldier,  I  sometimes  get  a  little  tired  of 
being  stuck  in  my  room  at  night,"  Rice 
said.  "But  I  wouldn't  trade  a  day  of  it. 
The  academy  helps  you  understand  the 
word  'sacrifice.'  It  teaches  you  the 
value  of  time  and  how  to  carefully 
figure  out  how  much  time  will  be 
required  to  accomplish  each  goal.  The 
experience  is  very  satisfying,  but  it's 
not  easy.  If  it  were  easy,  everyone 
would  do  it." 

Rice  said  he  is  particularly  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  acad- 
emy. He  was  a  wheeled-vehicle  driver 
at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  when  his 
company  commander  suggested  he 
apply  to  the  West  Point  Preparatory 
School  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

"I  didn't  have  the  best  grades  in 
high  school,  and  I  certainly  never 
thought  I'd  be  here  at  the  academy," 
Rice  said.  "The  Army  offered  me  a  job 
I  wanted  after  high  school,  and  I  took 
it.  Then  I  was  offered  a  chance  to 
attend  the  Prep  School,  and  I  took  that. 
Now  I'm  here 

"For  me.  West  Point  is  a  gift  given 
by  people  who  see  something  in  you 
they  believe  in,  and  who  then  allow 
you  a  chance  to  serve  society,"  Rice 
said.  □ 
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A  West  Point  cadet  observes  how  a  cadet 
candidate  from  the  USMA  Preparatory 
School  reassembles  a  squad  automatic 
weapon  during  this  year's  Sandhurst  com- 
petition. 
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HEN  Robert  Cook 
Stanton  entered  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy 
Preparatory  School  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J., 
five  years  ago,  he  never  dreamed  he 
would  someday  be  the  highest-ranking 
cadet  in  his  graduating  class  at  West 
Point.  But  that's  exactly  what  Stanton 
managed  to  become,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  cadet  first  captain  —  the  cadet 
equivalent  of  a  brigade  commander  — 
before  graduating  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  2000.  Stanton  credits  the 
i      USMAPS  with  giving  him  the 
foundation  for  success  at  the 
academy. 

"Right  after  high 
school,  I  had  spent  a 
year  in  college  and  got 
bored,"  Stanton  said.  "I 
wanted  to  do  some- 
thing more  exciting." 
Stanton  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  served  as  a  Korean 
linguist.  After  a  year  as  an  enlisted 
soldier,  he  said,  he  realized  he 
wanted  to  go  back  to  college  and 
become  an  officer.  He  was  consid- 
ering the  Green-to-Gold  program 
when  he  found  out  about  the  prep 
school. 

"I  jumped  at  the  chance,"  he 
said. 

Stanton  said  the  prep  school 
allowed  him  to  strengthen  his  aca- 
demic skills,  particularly  in  mathemat- 
ics. It  also  allowed  him  to  focus  and 
prepare  himself  for  the  rigors  of  one  of 
the  most  challenging  undergraduate 
programs  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Eric  Gutier,  another  West  Point 
cadet  who  graduated  this  year,  also 
said  he  benefited  considerably  from  his 
experience  at  the  prep  school. 

"I  didn't  take  college  preparatory 

It's  not  all  academics  for  cadet  candidates 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory 
School. 
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ximately  half  of  the  cadet 
indidates  in  each  prep  school 
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math  courses  in  high  school  because  I 
didn't  think  I'd  go  to  college,"  Gutier 
said.  "I  was  really  behind  in  math 
when  I  showed  up  at  the  prep  school, 
but  I  studied  math  3  hours  a  day,  and  I 
got  caught  up  enough  to  make  it 
through  West  Point." 

Like  Stanton,  Gutier  was  an 
enlisted  soldier  before  attending  the 
preparatory  school.  He  joined  the 
Army  in  1992  and  was  a  telecommuni- 
cations operator  in  the  10th  Mountain 
Division  before  pulling  in  a  packet  for 
the  prep  school. 

"I  knew  I  wanted  to  go  to  college, 
and  I  also  wanted  to  stay  in  the  Army,' 


arc  former  enlisted  soldiers  like 
Stanton  and  Gutier.  Other  soldiers 
enter  the  prep  school  straight  out  of 
high  school.  These  soldiers,  called 
"IRs"  because  they  are  considered 
"invitational  Reservists,"  are  typically 
strong  candidates  for  admission  to 
West  Point,  but  they  may  lack  certain 
skills  they  need  to  be  successful  at  the 
military  academy.  The  prep  school 


allow  me  to  do  something  bigger  with 
my  life  than  silling  around  pushing 
paper  for  a  company  that  doesn't  mean 
anything  to  me,"  she  said. 

Marko  Koslovic  is  another  IR  cadet 
candidate  who  chose  to  attend  the  prep 
school  right  after  high  school.  He  was 
not  initially  as  committed  to  attending 
West  Point  as  Crevier,  and  he  said  he 
considered  attending  a  civilian  univer- 


what  to  do,  when  an  NCO  (old  me 
about  the  prep  school.  I'll  never  forj 
him.  I  owe  him  a  lot." 

Approximately  half  of  the  cadet 
candidates  in  each  pier)  school  class 


not  quite  high  enough  to  gel  me 
admitted  lo  West  Point,"  said  Cadet 
Candidate  Melanie  Crevier.  "I  had  a 
choice  of  going  lo  another  college  or 
coming  here,  and  I  chose  lo  come  lo 
the  prep  school." 

Crevier  said  she's  wauled  lo  attend 
the  military  academy  since  8th  grade. 

"I've  always  dreamed  of  a  career  as 
an  Armv  officer,  because  it  would 


admission  to  the  military  academy. 

"I  thought  about  going  lo  college 
somewhere  else,  but  when  they  offered 
me  a  chance  lo  come  lo  the  prep  school 
I  look  it,"  Koslovic  said.  "I  definitely 
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lot,  and  I'll  eventually  be  able  to  attend 
Wesl  Point.  This  is  a  great  deal  any 
way  you  look  at  it." 

SPC  John  Thompson  said  he 
almost  passed  up  the  great  deal 


"My  brother  and  sister  both  went 
through  the  prep  school  and  on  to  West 
Point.  I  didn't  want  to  come  here 
because  of  them,  I  wanted  to  do  my 
own  thing,"  he  said.  "But,  in  the  end,  I 
realized  it  was  too  good  a  deal  to  pass 
up.  I  didn't  do  that  well  in  high  school, 
especially  in  math,  but  here  I  got 


(Left)  MAJ  James  Sorensen,  a  USMAPS 
mathematics  instructor,  writes  out  a  for- 
mula on  the  blackboard.  (Above)  Cadet 
candidates  undertake  research  on  comput- 
ers in  one  of  the  school's  study  rooms. 
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Crevier  said  IRs  have  a  good 
relationship  with  prior-service  cadet 
candidates  because  they  learn  to 
depend  on  each  other. 

"We  help  each  other  out.  We  look 
to  them  for  advice  and  support  in 
military  stuff,  and  we  help  them  with 
academic  stuff,"  Crevier  said.  "The 
academics  are  usually  easier  for  us 
than  for  some  people  who  have  been 
out  of  the  classroom  for  a  while." 

Academic  courses  focus  on  math- 
ematics and  English,  but  cadet  candi- 
dates also  receive  instruction  in  study 
skills  and  time  management  through 
the  Student  Success  Course. 

The  prep  school's  academic  year 
lasts  10  months  and  consists  of  four 
quarters,  each  of  40  classroom  days. 

Cadet  candidates  are  placed  into 
specialized  tracks  based  on  their 
performance  halfway  through  the  first 
quarter  of  classroom  work,  and  on 
their  performance  on  a  series  oi 
diagnostic  tests  they  take  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

This  approach  allows  candidates  to 
improve  in  weak  areas  while  continu- 
ing to  enhance  their  strong  areas. 
Tracks  range  in  difficult)  from  basic  to 
very  advanced.  During  the  academic 
year  candidates  can  move  between 
tracks,  and  upward  movement  is 
encouraged  whenever  possible. 

The  Student  Success  Course  gives 
candidates  tools  that  will  help  them 
throughout  their  academic  and  military 
careers.  These  include  effective 
reading,  notebook  organization,  note 
taking,  goal  setting,  time  management 
and  memory  devices.  SSC  also 
i  includes  classes  in  stress  management 
I  and  overcoming  "test  phobia."  Stu- 
i  dents  are  expected  to  apply  the  tech- 
l  niques  to  their  current  classes. 

Dr.  Matthew  Ignoffo  is  an  instruc- 
i  tor  in  the  SSC  and  the  English  depart- 
ment. He  said  one  of  his  biggest 
challenges  is  to  make  students  see  the 
importance  of  academics. 

"'A  lot  of  our  students  are  very 
focused  on  athletics.  Athletics  are 
important,  but  I  have  to  get  through  to 
them  that  the\  are  here  to  prepare  to 
learn  how  to  be  officers."  Ignoffo  said. 
"The\  w  ill  need  to  know  how  to  think 
critically  and  communicate  effec- 
i  lively." 


Eligibility  Requirements 

Active-duty  and  reserve-component  soldiers  may  apply  for  admission 
to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  If  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  academy, 
they  are  automatically  considered  for  admission  to  the  prep  school  if 
they  meet  these  criteria: 
v  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  be  eligible  for  citizenship  prior 

to  entering  the  academy. 
■;>  Be  at  least  1 7,  but  not  yet  22,  years  old  prior  to  July  1  of  the  year 
entering  the  preparatory  school. 

Be  unmarried,  with  no  legal  obligation  to  support  dependents,  r  " 
not  pregnant. 

Be  in  good  health,  with  no  disqualifying  medical  defects. 
Be  a  high  school  graduate  or  the  equivalent.  High  school  cour 
should  have  been  of  a  college-preparatory  nature.  Recommen 
courses  include  four  years  of  mathematics,  including  trigone 
etry;  four  years  of  English;  two  years  of  a  laboratory  science; 
years  of  a  foreign  language;  one  year  of  U.S.  history.  Additii 
ally,  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  or  the  Ameri 
College  Test  are  competitively  evaluated. 
v  Be  in  good  physical  shape  and  demonstrate  good  physical  skills. 
v  Be  of  high  moral  character  with  no  felony  convictions  and  no 

history  of  venereal  disease  or  narcotic  addictions. 
v  Be  highly  motivated  and  determined  to  complete  the  USMAPS 
and  U.S.  Military  Academy  programs  and  to  serve  as  an  Army 
officer. 

For  current  and  specific  eligibility  information,  write  to: 
Director  of  Admissions,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  ATTN:  Soldie 

Admissions,  West  Point,  NY  10996-1797.  Or  call  (914)  938-4041  or 

(DSN)  688-4041 .  —  SSG  John  Valceanu 
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Cadet  candidates  finish  the  final  portion  of  their  two-mile  run  during  an  Army  physical 
fitness  test.  One  of  the  functions  served  by  the  Prep  School  is  to  ensure  that  cadet 
candidates  are  fit  when  they  arrive  at  West  Point. 
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Ignoffo  said  many  of  the  students 


come  from  high  schools  that  were  not  USMAPS  commandanl 

very  academically  demanding,  and  instructor,  said  he  is  re- 

they  are  surprised  by  the  level  of  warded  by  knowing  the 

performance  expected  of  them  at  the  school  is  providing  a  se 

prep  school.  to  the  military  academ) 

"They  may  have  been  A  and  B  to  the  Army. 
students  in  their  high  schools,  but  they  When  cadet  candid; 

get  here  and  get  C  and  D  grades."  arrive  at  West  Point  ani 

Ignoffo  said.  "The  truth  is  that  their  become  bona  fide  cade 

high  schools  may  not  have  been  asking  they  have  an  edge  over 

very  much  of  them."  other  cadets  who  enter 

The  prep  school  requires  that  academy  straight  from 

students  maintain  at  least  a  C  average  school.  Anderson  said. 
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other  cadets  who  enter  the  ■ __ 

academy  straight  from  high     Cadet  candidate  Marko  Kostovic  works  out  at  the  prep 
school.  Anderson  said.  school's  gym  during  some  personal  time. 


students  maintain  at  least  a  C  average  school.  Anderson  said.  school's  gym  during  some  personal  time. 

in  each  of  their  classes.  If  their  average  Known  as  "prepsters." 

drops  below  C.  instructors  provide  graduates  of  the  prep  school  become  from  high  school  learn  a  lot  about  the 

students  with  remedial  instruction.  natural  leaders  at  the  academy.  This  is  Army."  Anderson  said.  "They  learn 

"We  are  not  here  to  fail  people.  We  especially  true  during  "Beast  Bar-  how  to  keep  their  room  so  they  can 

work  with  them  and  try  to  get  them  up  racks."  the  West  Point  version  of  basic  pass  inspection.  They  learn  how  to 

to  a  level  that  will  allow  them  to  be  training,  held  during  the  summer  for  wear  the  uniforms.  And.  most  impor- 

successful  at  the  academy."  Ignoffo  incoming  first-year  cadets.  tantly.  they  learn  military  discipline." 
said.                                                                 "Prepsters  naturally  know  a  lot  Anderson  said  prepsters  are  a  true 

For  Ignoffo.  the  most  rewarding  more  about  the  Army  than  the  other  asset  to  each  West  Point  class,  and  thi 


part  of  his  job  is  "when  a  student  really    cadets  who  are  fresh  out  of  high 


asset  to  each  West  Point  class,  and  the 
academy  makes  good  use  of  them  b\ 


takes  an  interest  in  his  academic  and 
intellectual  improvement,  when  I 
realize  I've  managed  to  stimulate 
someone's  brain." 


school.  This  is  true  both  for  those  who     ensuring  that  they  are  sprinkled 


are  prior  service  and  those  who 
weren't.  During  their  time  at  the  prep 


throughout  each  platoon. 

CPT  Ralph  Hudnall,  a  company 


someone's  brain."  school,  the  students  who  came  straight     tactical  officer,  agreed  with  Anderson. 

"We  produce  the  "core  of  the 
corps."  and  we  take  that  mission 
seriously."  Hudnall  said.  "We  work 
:   toward  all  our  cadet  candidates 
becoming  soldiers,  and  we  expect  them 
to  be  the  best  of  the  best  when  they  get 
up  to  the  military  academy." 

Hudnall  said  prepsters  are  usually 
more  mature  than  other  West  Point 
cadets  and  they  "know  how  to  get 
I    things  done."  He  said  that  West  Point 
tactical  officers,  his  counterparts  at  the 
military  academy,  expect  more  from 
prepsters  than  they  do  from  cadets 
fresh  out  of  high  school.  And  almost 
always,  their  expectations  are  fulfilled. 

As  a  company  commander  at  the 
prep  school.  Hudnall  said,  he  couldn't 
have  asked  for  a  better  experience. 

"These  are  some  of  the  top  young 
people  in  the  country,  and  they're 
working  toward  going  to  one  oi'  the 
Cadet  candidate  David  Derochick  hurls  a  pitch  during  a  baseball  game  against  the  U.S.     country's  lop  schools."  Hudnall  said. 
Naval  Academy  preparatory  school.  "As  a  CO  here.  I've  had  an  opportunity 
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0  work  much  more  closely  with  them 
han  a  normal  company  commander. 
\e  really  enjoyed  my  time  here." 

In  addition  to  academies  and 
nilitary  discipline,  physical  fitness 
raining  is  an  integral  pari  of  life  at  the 
prep  school.  The  physical  training 
program  ensures  that  prep  school 
graduates  can  pass  the  Army  Physical 
Fitness  Test  and  the  Physical  Aptitude 
Examination  required  lor  admission  to 
the  military  academy. 

The  prep  school's  physical  fitness 
program  also  includes  a  test  ol  basic 
swimming  skills.  If  cadet  candidates 
are  unable  to  perform  the  tasks,  they 
are  enrolled  in  a  swimming  class. 

In  addition  to  the  various  physical 
education  courses  offered,  cadet 
candidates  also  can  participate  in 
intramural  and  varsity  team  sports.  The 
varsity  teams  are  pitied  against  the 
Navy's  prep  school,  as  well  as  teams 
from  West  Point  and  other  colleges. 

Cadet  candidate  James  Leidenberg 
credits  the  prep  school  physical 
i  education  program  for  awakening  his 
;  athletic  tendencies.  As  a  private  in  the 
Army,  he  ran  as  part  of  his  regular 

1  physical  fitness  training,  but  it  wasn't 

,  until  he  came  lo  the  prep  school  that  he 
began  running  seriously.  He  now 

.  competes  in  marathons. 

Leidenberg  said  he  had  always 
loved  the  idea  of  going  to  West  Point 

'  but  he  thought  it  was  out  of  his  reach 
—  a  dream  destined  never  It)  come 
true.  He  was  going  to  gel  out  of  the 
Army  and  go  to  college  on  the  G I  Bill. 

I  Then  someone  mentioned  he  ought  to 
consider  applying  to  the  prep  school. 

"The  dream  suddenly  fell  into 
place,  and  I've  been  in  love  ever 
since."  Leidenberg  said.  "The  prep 
school  is  a  great  institution.  There  is  a 
lot  of  honor  here,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
values  to  which  I  might  not  have  been 
exposed  if  I  hadn't  come  here.  I've  had 
the  chance  to  be  a  cadet  candidate 
[company  commander  and  editor  of  the 
•  yearbook.  I'm  definitely  learning  to  be 
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Cadet  candidates  use  teamwork  to 

flamber  over  an  obstacle  course 
uring  the  Sandhurst  competition,    H ..  ■  ,     . 
an  international. event  that  plte   -    ^   - 
American,  English  and  Canadian 
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Compiled  by  SFC  Lisa  Beth  Snyder 


Drill  sergeants  of  the  year  SSG  Christopher  Sharpe  (left)  and  SSG 
Damian  Mcintosh  were  among  19  competitors  for  the  honor. 


Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


Top  Drill  Sergeants 
Honored 

SSG  Damian  Mcintosh  will  al- 
ways remember  the  last  gradu- 
ation ceremony  ot  new  soldiers 
he  trained  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo. 

The  active-Army  Drill  Ser- 
geant of  the  Year  for  2000  re- 
called a  young  woman  among 
the  military  police  of  his  one- 
station-unit-training  platoon.  Her 
background  was  far  from  privi- 
leged. 

"The  private  came  up  to  me 
and  said:  'Drill  Sergeant,  I'd  like 
to  thank  you.  I'm  somebody 
now.' 

"I  said:  'You've  always  been 
somebody.  We  just  made  you 
realize  you  were  somebody. 
You  did  everything  yourself.'  I 
had  to  leave  at  that  point  be- 
cause I  was  getting  kind  of 
choked  up,"  Mcintosh  said. 

That  is  something  that  the 
Army  Reserve  Drill  Sergeant  of 
the  Year  for  2000,  SSG  Christo- 
pher Sharpe,  seldom  experi- 
enced. He  also  trained  recruits 
at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  during 
his  annual  two-week  active  duty, 
but  he's  only  attended  one 


graduation  of  troops  he  has 
trained. 

"That's  the  worst  thing 
about  being  in  the  Reserve," 
said  Sharpe,  a  member  of  the 
98th  Training  Division  in  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.  "You  form  such  a 
tight  bond  with  them  over  those 
two  weeks  and  then  you're 
gone.  I've  really  missed  that, 
being  able  to  take  them  through 
a  whole  course  and  then  look  at 
the  finished  product." 

Mcintosh  and  Sharpe  were 
among  1 9  drill  sergeants  —  1 2 
active  and  seven  Reserve  — 
competing  at  Fort  Monroe  in 
June. 

Both  men  will  now  be  rep- 
resentatives for  drill  sergeants 
in  their  respective  Army  com- 
ponents. Mcintosh  will  be  as- 
signed to  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  headquarters, 
where  he  will  help  oversee  the 
drill  sergeant  program. 

Sharpe  will  have  similar 
duties  after  he  becomes  an  in- 
structor in  the  drill  sergeant 
school  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

One  goal  the  two  NCOs 
have  in  common  is  improving 
the  ways  the  active  and  reserve 
components  work  together  to 
train  new  soldiers. 

Mcintosh  is  the  third  con- 


secutive active-duty  NCO  from 
Fort  Leonard  Wood  to  be  named 
the  top  drill  sergeant.  He  trained 
future  military  police  in  the 
OSUT  program  for  Company 
D,  795th  Military  Police  Battal- 
ion, 14th  MP  Brigade,  until  win- 
ning the  post's  drill  sergeant  of 
the  year  title.  Then  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maneuver  Support 
Center  drill  sergeant  school 
there  to  be  an  instructor. 

Sharpe  will  be  a  Reserve 
drill  sergeant  academy  instruc- 
tor at  Fort  Dix.  As  a  civilian,  he 


is  a  police  officer  with  Rutgers 
University.  He  hopes  to  enter 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
academy  this  fall. 

The  drill  sergeants  said  they 
think  young  people  and  Ameri- 
cans in  general  have  a  mis- 
taken impression  of  what  drill 
sergeants  are  like  today.  Older 
generations  tell  how  mean  their 
drill  sergeants  were,  and  mov- 
ies give  a  false  portrayal,  they 
said.  On  top  of  that  is  bad  pub- 
licity generated  by  the  misdeeds 
of  a  few  drill  sergeants. 


Award  News 


Army  Establishes  Annual  Deployment  Awards 

DEPLOYING  units  and  deployment-support  organizations 
that  meet  established  deployment  standards  now  can  have 
their  efforts  recognized  with  a  new  award. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Deployment  Excellence 
Award  promotes  development  of  innovative  deployment 
initiatives  and  the  sharing  of  these  skills  with  the  rest  of  the 
Army  to  improve  the  deployment  process. 

"Force  projection  requires  the  ability  to  respond  quickly 
and  decisively  to  global  requirements  with  military  forces. 
Strategic  mobility  is  the  foundation  for  force-projection  op- 
erations. It  is  the  capability  to  deploy  and  sustain  forces 
worldwide,"  said  Jesse  Hamilton,  chief  of  the  Deployment 
and  Deployment  Systems  Department  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Transportation  School,  the  executive  agent  for  the  award. 

Awards  will  be  presented  to  winners  from  active  Army, 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  organizations. 

Units  and  installations  compete  in  one  of  three  func- 
tional areas:  deploying  unit,  supporting  unit  and  installation. 
Unit  awards  will  be  presented  in  small  (team,  detachment) 
and  large  (company  to  brigade)  categories. 

The  program  is  open  to  units  or  installations  that  have 
executed  or  supported  a  training  or  contingency  deployment 
during  the  competition  year.  The  competition  year  for  the  first 
award  began  April  1  and  ends  March  31,  2001. 

Eligible  competitors  must  submit  nominations  to  their 
major  commands.  Winners  are  sent  to  the  Transportation 
School  for  an  Army-level  evaluation. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  written  submissions,  teams  of 
deployment  specialists  will  visit  organizations  for  first-hand 
grading  of  deployment  practices. 

Implementing  guidance  and  evaluation  criteria  are  on 
the  Transportation  School  homepage  at  www.transchool. 
eustis.army.mil/DEA/DEA.htm.  —  TRADOC  Headquar- 
ters News 
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"Once  recruits  get  here,  it's 
lot  like  that  at  all,"  Mcintosh 
said.  "I  think  if  we  can  break  that 
wrier  down,  we're  going  to  see 
j  lot  more  kids  coming  into  the 
\rmy." 

Sharpe  and  Mcintosh  each 
eceived  the  Meritorious  Ser- 
/ice  Medal  for  their  achieve- 
ments. 

At  the  awards  ceremony 
fRADOC  commander  GEN 


John  N.  Abrams  called  the  19 
competitors  "standard  bearers 
for  us"  and  "the  catalyst  for  re- 
dedication  to  professionalism." 
Abrams  told  the  audience: 
"People  ask  us  why  we  are  dif- 
ferent as  an  Army.  This  is  the 
most  important  reason  stand- 
ing before  you.  The  Army's  as 
good  as  they  are.  We  are  no 
better  than  they  are."  — 
TRADOC  Headquarters  News 


Finance  News 


New  Pay  Inquiry  Features 

THE  Interactive  Voice  Response  System,  started  two  years 
ago  by  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service,  has 
added  several  new  features  to  make  the  system  more  cus- 
tomer-friendly. 

IVRS  is  an  information-retrieval  system  that  allows  ac- 
tive-duty Army,  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
personnel  to  obtain  current  pay  information.  Soldiers  access 
IVRS  by  using  a  personal  identification  number,  their  social 
security  number  and  a  touch-tone  telephone. 

The  system's  new  features  are: 

•  Access  by  calling  a  toll-free  number,  (888)  PAY-ARMY 
[(888)  729-2769],  (DSN)  699-0665  or  (317)  510-0665. 

•  Active-duty  service  members  will  be  able  to  review  on- 
line bonds  purchased  and  bonds  in  safekeeping. 

•  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  will  be  able  to 
learn  current  and  previous  pay  disbursements  made  to  their 
bank  accounts,  including  deposit  information  and  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  election  information.  Tax  and  W2  infor- 
mation will  also  be  available. 

The  system  will  continue  to  let  soldiers  get  information 
about  their  direct-deposit  accounts,  allotments,  bonds,  taxes 
and  leave  balances.  Soldiers  can  also  retrieve  generic  infor- 
mation about  procedures  for  nonreceipt  of  allotments,  retriev- 
ing bonds  in  safekeeping,  and  reporting  lost  or  stolen  bonds. 
There  is  direct  access  to  a  bond  specialist,  and  information  is 
available  for  estimated  earnings  for  civilian  retirement. 

PIN  assignment  is  centrally  controlled.  All  soldiers  will 
receive  notification  of  their  temporary  PINs  through  the  mail. 
Active-duty  members  will  receive  it  at  their  unit  addresses  and 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  soldiers  will  receive  it  at  their 
homes  of  record.  Reserve-component  soldiers  are  encour- 
aged to  review  their  home  addresses  to  ensure  prompt 
delivery  of  this  notification. 

Soldiers  are  required  to  customize  their  temporary  PINs 
within  120  days  of  issuance.  A  notice  will  be  placed  on  the 
soldier's  leave  and  earning  statement  whenever  the  PIN  is 
changed.  —  DFAS-lndianapolis  Public  Affairs  Office 


Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 


Window  Honors  Airborne 
Chaplains 

A  NEW  82nd  Airborne  Division 
stained-glass  window  honoring 
Army  chaplains  was  dedicated 
by  Army  Deputy  Chief  Chaplain 
(BG)  David  Hicks  at  Wood  Me- 
morial Chapel,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
The  triple-lancet  window  is 
12  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high. 
The  central  lancet  pictures  an 
82nd  Abn.  Div.  chaplain  minis- 
tering in  the  field  to  three  kneel- 
ing soldiers.  Beneath  the  group 
is  a  symbolic  rendering  of  two 
hands  enfolding  a  chapel,  sym- 
bol of  the  chaplain  assistant, 
and  the  text,  "O  save  your 
people  and  bless  your  heritage; 
be  their  shepherd,  and  carry 
them  forever,"  from  Psalm  28:9. 


The  chaplain  holds  a  shepherd's 
crook  in  his  left  hand.  In  the 
distance,  parachutists  jump 
from  a  C-130.  At  the  top  of  the 
window  is  the  chaplain  regimen- 
tal crest  inscribed  with  pro  deo 
et  patria  (for  God  and  country) 
and  the  founding  date,  1775. 

Flanking  windows  bear  in- 
signia: on  the  left,  the  "AA"  of 
the  82nd  Abn.  Div.  "All  Ameri- 
cans," and  the  wings  granted  to 
master  parachutists;  on  the 
right,  the  wings  of  the  historical 
glider  unit,  and  the  figure  of 
archangel  Michael,  a  figure  in 
Christian,  Jewish  and  Islamic 
lore  and  patron  of  all  airborne 
forces.  A  ribbon  of  primary  col- 
ors flows  around  each  lancet. 

The  window  is  the  most  re- 
cent in  a  series  created  for  the 
division  chapel.  —  The  Willett 
Stained  Glass  Studio 


The  newest  stained-glass  window  at  Fort  Bragg's  Wood  Memo- 
rial Chapel  honors  airborne  chaplains. 
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Briefings 


As  depicted  in  this  artist's  rendering,  an  exhibit  in  the  new  Airborne  and  Special  Operations  Mu- 
seum will  use  a  full-scale  setting  of  a  war-torn  French  village  to  depict  war's  devastation. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 


Museum  Honors 
Airborne,  Special  Ops 

ON  Aug.  16, 1940,  the  soldiers 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Test 
Platoon  made  their  first  jump. 
Sixty  years  later,  on  Aug.  16, 
National  Airborne  Day,  the  Army 
will  open  a  museum  dedicated 
to  those  soldiers  and  their  suc- 
cessors. 

The  Airborne  and  Special 
Operations  Museum  will  let  visi- 
tors hear,  feel  and  imagine  the 
fear  and  victory  experienced  by 
paratroopers,  glider  troops  and 
special  operations  soldiers 
through  interactive  displays  and 
life-size  exhibits. 

The  opening  ceremony  will 
begin  with  a  jump  by  the  Army 
Parachute  Demonstration 
Team  and  a  flyover  by  Air  Force 
C-130  and  C-1 7  aircraft. 

The  museum  will  be  open 
Tuesday  through  Saturdayfrom 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  Sunday 
from  noon  to  5  p.m.  except 


Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day. 
For  more  information  call  (910) 
483-3003  or  visit  the  website  at 
www.asomf.org.  —  Airborne 
and  Special  Operations  Mu- 
seum PAO 


Dugway  Proving  Ground 


Dugway  Shares  Decon 
Techniques 

WITH  all  the  water  and  aerosol 
foams  around,  it  could  have 
been  the  scene  from  a  child's 
party,  but  the  purpose  of  these 
substances  is  much  more  ben- 
eficial. 

The  11  displays  were  set 
up  at  Michael  Army  Air  Field, 
here,  to  show  off  chemical  and 
biological  decontamination  sys- 
tems to  participants  of  Decon 
2000,  sponsored  by  the  Joint 
Service  Materiel  Group  Decon- 
tamination Commodity  Area 
Manager  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  demonstration  day  in- 
cluded 1 1  active  demonstra- 
tions of  decontamination  tech- 


nologies and  1 7  static  displays, 
and  tours  of  Dugway's  exten- 
sive capabilities  for  testing 
chemical  and  biological  defen- 
sive equipment. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve's 


757th  Airlift  Squadron  show- 
cased the  large-area  spray  de- 
contamination system  that  can 
be  mounted  in  a  C-1 30  for  quick 
and  efficient  aerial  spraying. 

More  than  300  people  rep- 
resenting government, 
academia  and  industry  from  1 2 
countries  attended  the  confer- 
ence and  demonstrations. 

Bill  Davis,  Dugway  coordi- 
natorforthe  demonstration  day, 
said:  "The  technologies  dem- 
onstrated today  are  being  evalu- 
ated for  their  ability  to  make  the 
decontamination  process 
easier,  more  environmentally 
friendly  and  less  toxic  to  the 
warfighter."  —  DPG  PAO 


Washington 


Soldiers'  Home  Building 
Endangered 

EVERY  month,  enlisted  soldiers 
and  airmen  have  50  cents  de- 
ducted from  their  pay  under  the 
heading  of  AFRH  (Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Home)  to 
support  the  historic  U.S.  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home,  lo- 


Internet  News 


New  Website  Meets  Reservists'  Needs 

THE  Army  Reserve  Personnel  Command  is  rolling  out  a 
dramatically  new  and  improved  web  site  that  is  better 
focused  on  the  needs  of  Army  Reservists. 

"Our  information-technology  goal  is  to  take  advantage 
of  the  best  practices  from  the  corporate  sector  and  align 
them  with  our  vision  of  moving  information  at  the  speed  of 
electrons,"  said  COLTimothy  Cannon,  AR-PERSCOM  com- 
mander. 

The  new  website  will  be  phased  in  incrementally  over 
the  next  several  months.  The  first  step  began  in  June  with 
the  overlay  of  new  graphics  over  the  current  site, 

By  late  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  2000,  new  web 
applications  and  functionality  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
site  based  on  the  products  and  services  requested  in  a 
customer  survey.  To  complete  the  survey,  log  on  to  www. 
army.mil/usar/ar-perscom/arpercom.htm.  —  Army  Re- 
serve Command  PAO 
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TRICARE  Update 


Dental  Plan  Expands  Services  Offerings 

THE  Department  of  Defense's  new  TRICARE  Dental  Pro- 
gram will  feature  lower  premiums,  expanded  services  and 
modified  cost  ceilings,  and  will  allow  enrollment  of  reserve- 
component  members  and  their  families. 

DOD  awarded  a  $1 .8  billion,  five-year  contract  in  April  to 
United  Concordia  Companies  Inc.,  the  current  TRICARE 
Family  Member  Dental  Plan  administrator.  Changes  will  take 
effect  Feb.  1 . 

"One  of  the  most  significant  changes  is  that  reserve 
component  members  and  their  families  will  be  eligible  to 
enroll,"  said  Navy  Capt.  Lawrence  D.  McKinley,  the  TRICARE 
Management  Activity's  senior  consultant  for  dentistry. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  contract,  premiums  for 
active-duty  family  members  will  drop.  The  $8.53  single  and 
$21.33  family  rates  will  drop  to  $7.63  and  $19.08,  respec- 
tively, during  the  first  year  and  remain  below  current  levels 
during  the  second  year.  Premiums  for  reserve-component 
members  on  extended  active  duty  and  theirfamilies  will  mirror 
those  of  active  duty  members,  but  premiums  for  families  of 
reserve-component  members  not  on  active  duty  will  be 
somewhat  higher.  Premiums  may  rise  afterthe  first  two  years, 
but  "will  remain  very  reasonable,"  McKinley  said. 

Other  improvements  include: 

•  The  enrollment  "lock-in"  period  falls  from  24  months  to 
12.  That  is,  active-duty  members  must  have  1 2  months  left  on 
their  current  terms  of  service  to  enroll.  Reserve-component 
members  must  "express  intent"  to  remain  in  the  reserve 
component  for  at  least  12  consecutive  months. 

•  United  Concordia  will  take  over  enrollment  responsibili- 
ties from  the  services'  personnel  offices.  McKinley  said  this 
should  improve  customer  service  by  allowing  beneficiaries  to 
deal  directly  with  the  contractor.  Current  enrollees  will  auto- 
matically transfer  to  the  new  system. 

•  The  annual  maximum  for  general  dentistry  increases 
from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  and  the  lifetime  maximum  for  orth- 
odontic care  goes  from  $1 ,200  to  $1 ,500. 

•  General  anesthesia  and  intravenous  sedation  will  be 
covered. 

•  Coverage  of  diagnostic  and  preventive  services  ex- 
pands. 

McKinley  said  the  program  will  evolve  over  the  five  years 
of  the  contract.  TMA  officials  monitor  civilian  plans  to  pick  up 
on  trends  and  to  look  at  things  worth  adopting.  "Each  option 
year  we  will  review  what  we  have,  and  we  will  improve  as  we 
go  along  if  costs  will  not  be  increased,"  he  added. 

DOD  and  United  Concordia  plan  to  conduct  customer- 
satisfaction  surveys  monthly.  For  more  information,  benefi- 
ciaries can  call  United  Concordia's  toll-free  customer-service 
line,  (800)  866-8499  or  visit  the  company's  website  at 
www.ucci.com.  —  American  Forces  Press  Sen/ice 


cated  in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  has  placed 
one  of  the  home's  buildings, 
the  Anderson  Cottage,  on  its 
list  of  America's  1 1  most  en- 
dangered historic  places. 

Few  people  today  know  that 
one  of  America's  greatest  lead- 
ers drafted  one  of  the  country's 
most  important  documents  at 
the  cottage.  Abraham  Lincoln 
spent  one  quarter  of  his  presi- 
dency at  his  summer  residence, 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  where  he 
drafted  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

"The  Soldiers'  Home  is 
probably  the  country's  most  sig- 
nificant Abraham  Lincoln  site, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  asso- 
ciated with  his  presidency,"  said 
National  Trust  President  Rich- 
ard Moe.  "It  is  the  only  major 
Lincoln  site  in  the  country  that 
has  not  been  restored.  With 
proper  funding  for  restoration 
and  education,  it  could  become 
a  great  center  of  learning  for  all 
Americans." 

Constructed  in  1842  and 
1 843  as  the  home  of  George  W. 
Riggs  Jr.,  the  retreat  was  pur- 
chased in  1851  by  the  U.S. 
government  to  form  the  core  of 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  as  an 
"asylum  for  old  and  disabled 
veterans,"  which  is  now  a  320- 


acre  campus  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Known  to  the  Lincoln  family 
as  "the  Soldiers'  Home,"  this 
1 4-room  Gothic  Revival  cottage 
was  their  summer  residence 
from  1862  to  1864.  In  1865 
Lincoln's  wife,  Mary,  wrote  to 
her  friend  Elizabeth  Blair  Lee: 
"How  dearly  I  loved  the  Sol- 
diers' Home." 

It  was  later  named  after 
Brevet  Major  Robert  Anderson, 
who  commanded  Fort  Sumter 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
and  who  had  been  an  advocate 
for  establishing  a  home  for  sol- 
diers. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  was 
designated  a  National  Historic 
Landmark  in  1 973  for  its  estab- 
lishment as  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
house  disabled  or  retired  en- 
listed American  soldiers.  At  least 
five  other  presidents  (Pierce, 
Buchanan,  Grant,  Hayes  and 
Arthur)  used  the  Soldiers'  Home 
either  as  a  presidential  retreat 
or  in  some  other  capacity. 

The  National  Trust  has 
named  it  an  official  project  of 
Save  America's  Treasures. 

For  more  information  about 
the  home,  visit  its  website, 
www.afrh.com/sol-airm.htm . 
—  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  and  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation 
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President  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the  final  draft  of  the  Emanci 
pation  Proclamation  at  historic  Anderson  Cottage. 
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ife  command  of  your  future. 

Choose  West  Point  and 
come  a  Leader  in  a 
hallenging  World! 


The  United  States  Military  Academy  offers  a 
renowned  academic  program,  proven  leadership 
Jfevelopment  and  a  focus  on  professional  growth 
as  an  Army  officer. 

The  Federal  Government  offers  room,  board,  tuition, 
medical  and  dental  care  during  your  4-year  West 
Point  experience.  Choose  from  among  21  majors  in 
the  math,  science  and  engineering  fields  as  well  as 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Earn  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree,  a  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant  and  the  opportunity  to  serve  your 
country  with  pride. 

For  more  information  call:  (845)  938-4041 

Or  visit  our  web  site:  www.usma.edu/admissions. 


Environmental  Front 


Compiled  by  Tom  Hankus 


American  Bald  Eagle 
Takes  Flight 

ACCORDING  to  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  when  the 
United  States  selected  the  Ameri- 
can bald  eagle  as  its  national 
symbol  in  1782,  as  many  as 
1 00,000  nesting  bald  eagles  lived 
in  the  lower  48  states.  Only  417 
nesting  pairs  remained  in  1963 
because  of  habitat  destruction, 
hunters  seeking  feathers  and 
trophies,  and  the  use  of 
the  pesticide  DDT. 
Today,  the 
number  of 
bald 


eagles  has  climbed  back  to 
5,748,  due  to  recovery  efforts 
by  the  USFWS  and  other  part- 
ners including  the  Army,  which 
controls  access  to  eagle  habi- 
tat on  installations  to  avoid  in- 
terfering with  nesting  pairs.  Be- 
cause of  this  strong  recovery, 
USFWS  expects  to  remove  the 
bald  eagle  from  the  threatened 
and  endangered  species  list  this 
year. 

The  Endangered  Species 
Act  defines  an  endangered  spe- 
cies as  one  that  is  in  danger  of 
extinction  throughout  all  or  a 
significant  portion  of  its  habitat. 
The  Army  manages  1 2  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  land,  pro- 
viding habitat  to  174  endan- 
gered species.  According  to 
U.S.  Army  Environmental  Cen- 
ter biologist  Steve  Sekscienski, 
40  installations  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  have 
bald  eagles  in  residence  at 
least  part  of  the  year. 

Under  the  Sikes  Act, 
environmental  profession- 
als at  installations  across 
the  nation  must  coordinate 
with  the  USFWS  and  the 


appropriate  state  agency  when 
planning  their  Integrated  Natu- 
ral Resources  Management 
Plan,  said  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  Wildlife  Biologist 
John  Bardwell. 

"Army  environmental  pro- 
fessionals should  work  with  their 
state  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
representatives  as  the  INRMP 
plan  is  being  developed," 
Bardwell  said.  "These  early  re- 
views of  the  plan  help  ensure 
adequate  protection  is  provided 
to  species  that  come  under  the 
authority  of  the  USFWS,  like 
the  bald  eagle  and  other  migra- 
tory birds." 

Legal  protection  continues 
after  species  are  removed  from 
the  threatened  and  endangered 
list.  According  to  USFWS,  the 
Department  of  Interior  monitors 
species  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years  after  delisting,  and  can 
place  a  species  back  on  the  list 
if  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the 
bald  eagle,  it  will  still  be  pro- 
tected by  federal  laws  like  the 
Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protec- 
tion Act,  whereby  it  is  illegal  to 
kill  or  harass  eagles,  or  sell  or 
possess  eagles  or  eagle  parts 
without  a  special  permit.  The 
bird  is  also  protected  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 
Natural  resources  man- 
agement, particularly  at  the  fed- 
eral level,  is  complex  and  still 
developing.  The  Army's  INRMP 
provides  incremental  steps  to 
achieve  long-term  goals.  Pro- 
tecting threatened  and  endan- 
gered species  like  the  bald 
eagle  is  one  of  those  goals, 
Sekscienski  said.  —  Lori Davis, 
USAEC 

CD  Teaches  Ammo 
Accountability 

FOLLOWING  Army  procedures 
for  handling  ammunition  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  a  soldier's  safety 
and  to  maintain  munitions  account- 
ability. It's  also  an  important  part 


of  complying  with  environmental 
laws  during  training  missions. 

Returning  munitions  resi- 
due —  the  materials  that  re- 
main after  munitions  are  ex- 
pended —  to  the  ammunition 
supply  point  is  a  complicated 
business.  Residue  "turn-in"  pro- 
cedures take  into  consideration 
logistical,  safety,  environmen- 
tal and  trade  security  factors. 

To  promote  better  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of 
ammunition  accountability,  the 
Defense  Ammunition  Center 
has  developed  a  free  computer- 
based  training  course  to  teach 
soldiers  how  to  properly  draw 
and  account  for  training  ammu- 
nition. The  CD-ROM  targets 
noncommissioned  officers  and 
junior  enlisted  soldiers  who 
must  issue,  account  for,  turn  in 
and  process  both  live  ammuni- 
tion and  residue. 

Residue  includes  the  ship- 
ping containers  and  compo- 
nents of  the  munition  itself.  For 
example,  the  residue  of  one 
wooden  box  of  30  fragmenta- 
tion grenades  consists  of  a 
wooden  box,  30  fiber  contain- 
ers for  the  grenades  and  30 
levers  and  safety  pins.  Return- 
ing this  residue  clears  the  range 
of  trash  and  allows  for  reuse 
and  recovery  of  packaging  and 
components.  This  saves  money 
and  enhances  accountability. 

Reuse  of  residue  can  be 
very  cost-effective.  In  the  ex- 
ample of  tank  ammunition,  if  all 
the  empty  packaging  generated 
in  training  were  reused,  the 
government  would  reap  a  cost 
avoidance  of  $7.9  million,  ac- 
cording to  Army  estimates. 

Once  removed  from  the 
range,  residue  may  be  consid- 
ered a  solid  waste.  Units  must 
clear  this  solid  waste  through 
the  post  environmental  office  to 
ensure  compliance  with  all  en- 
vironmental laws  and  regula- 
tions before  it  may  be  disposed 
of  or  placed  in  a  landfill.  This 

Soldiers 


Class  V 

Issue,  Turn-In  and  Residue 

Processing  Procedures 

(AMMO-64) 


Produced  by  the  Defense  Ammunition  Center 

Version  1 .0  (Army)  24  Januray  2000 


The  CD-ROM  targets  soldiers  who  must  issue,  account  for, 
turn  in  and  process  both  live  ammunition  and  residue. 


process  also  ensures  that  no 
hazardous  materials  reach  the 
landfill,  where  they  could  be- 
come an  environmental  or 
safety  hazard. 

The  CD  currently  contains 
separate  Using  Unit  and  Am- 
munition Supply  Point  learning 
modules.  These  modules  pro- 
vide step-by-step  instructions 
for  completing  the  necessary 
forms  used  to  track  ammuni- 
tion. The  center  also  plans  to 
produce  a  management  mod- 
ule that  will  detail  Army  policy 
and  legal  requirements  for  pro- 
cessing and  handling  ammuni- 
tion residue  at  all  levels. 

Through  this  educational 
effort  the  Army  seeks  to  en- 
courage reuse  of  materials,  pre- 
vent pollution  on  ranges  and 
ensure  safety.  Commanders 
can  use  this  course  as  a  basis 
to  appoint  residue  verification 
and  certification  personnel,  and 
as  a  targeted  training  tool  or 
refresher. 

Knowledge  of  proper  am- 
munition control  benefits  indi- 
vidual soldiers  as  well  as  the 


Army  as  a  whole.  Soldiers  who 
fail  to  account  for  munitions 
and  residue  may  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action,  including 
action  underthe  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice. 

Likewise,  civilians  who  do 
not  follow  accountability  pro- 
cedures can  be  held  account- 
able by  the  government,  and 
may  face  disciplinary  actions 
or  be  subject  to  civil  or  criminal 
prosecution. 

To  help  soldiers  who  have 
mistakenly  kept  ammunition  or 
residue,  the  CD  also  explains 
the  importance  of  the  "amnesty 
program"  under  which  soldiers 
can  turn  in  ammunition  or  resi- 
due without  fear  of  disciplinary 
action. 

The  training  CD  may  be 
ordered  through  the  Internet  at 
www.dac.army.mil/AS/ 
produ.html.  Once  at  the  site, 
click  on  the  "Class  V  Issue, 
Turn-In  and  Residue  Process- 
ing Procedures"  button.  Com- 
plete and  send  the  on-line  or- 
der form  in  the  course  descrip- 
tion, or  use  the  following  ad- 


dress: U.S.  Army  Defense  Am- 
munition Center;  ATTN: 
SOSAC-ASE;  1  C  Tree  Road; 
McAlester,  OK  74501-9053.  — 
Robert  G.  Colclough,  Defense 
Ammunition  Center 

Fort  Belvoir  Opens 
Environmental  Ed  Center 

FOR  the  past  20  years  the 
Accotink  Bay  Wildlife  Refuge  has 
been  an  important  part  of  efforts 
to  protect  the  environment  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 

On  April  20,  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  Earth  Day,  the  post  took 
another  step  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  environment  by  open- 
ing the  new  Accotink  Bay  Wild- 
life Refuge  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Center.  The  center  will 
be  the  focal  point  for  the  refuge 
outreach  program,  said  Patrick 
McLaughlin,  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  Branch  chief 
for  the  post's  Directorate  of  In- 
stallation Services. 

Calling  the  center  "an  out- 
door classroom"  for  science 
teachers,  he  said  it  was  appro- 


priate that  students  participat- 
ing in  the  post's  programs  at 
Youth  Services  were  at  the 
opening  ceremony,  going 
through  fun-filled  stations  de- 
signed to  teach  them  about  wild- 
life, conservation,  recycling, 
natural  resources  and  pollution 
prevention. 

Keynote  speaker  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  In- 
stallations and  Environment 
Mahlon  Apgar  IV  said  children 
play  a  role  in  protecting,  pre- 
serving and  restoring  the  earth. 
He  told  his  audience  to  partici- 
pate in  recycling,  to  buy  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  recycled  or 
reused  and  to  use  their  talents 
to  raise  awareness  of  environ- 
mental issues  through  music, 
stories,  websites  and  whatever 
will  reach  out  to  others. 

Apgar  called  the  new  edu- 
cation center  a  commitment  to 
the  future  and  encouraged  the 
children  and  adults  at  Fort 
Belvoir  to  learn  about  protect- 
ing, preserving  and  sustaining 
the  environment.  —  Candice 
Walters,  Fort  Belvoir  Public  Af- 
fairs Office 


A  Fort  Belvoir  girl  touches  a  fox  on  display  at  the  post's 
Environmental  Education  Center. 

Please  send  your  contributions  or  questions  to  Thomas  Hankus,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army  Environmental  Center,  Attn,:  SFIM-AEC-PA.  Bldg.  4415,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
MD  2101 0-5401 .  ore-mail  Thomas.Hankus  @ aec.apgea.army.mil  Hankus  can  be  reached 
by  phone  at  (4 10)  436-2556  or  (DSN)  584-2556 
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Tripler  Army  Medical  Center 
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^m^^  %  Center,  Hawaii,  a  woman 
™  ^  lay  in  a  recovery  room  in  a 
catatonic  state.  For  weeks,  she  hadn't 
responded  to  anyone  or  anything. 

Then  one  of  the  dogs  in  the  Red 
Cross-sponsored  Human-Animal  Bond 
Program  came  to  visit. 

The  dog  repeatedly  placed  a  ball  in 
the  woman's  lap,  not  in  the  least  bit 
discouraged  that  she  kept  brushing  it 
off  to  the  floor,  said  Sandy  Lord,  who 
took  over  the  then  4-year-old  HAB 
Program  at  Tripler  in  1993,  when  it 
included  only  six  animals.  Lord  has 
since  transformed  the  program  into 
what  she  describes  as  the  largest  one  in 
the  Army. 

"The  dog,  of  course,  thought  the 


woman  wanted  to  play,"  said  Lord, 
who  remembers  similarly  isolating 
herself  for  two  years  after  her  husband 
died  in  1991.  The  woman's  simple 
response  —  sparked  by  annoyance  — 
was,  nonetheless,  a  response.  And 
doctors,  who  had  failed  to  elicit  any 
movement  from  the  woman,  were 
encouraged. 

The  woman  is  one  of  many  patients 
who  have  been  able  to  escape  self- 
imposed  isolation  based  on  fear  and 
pain,  said  CPT  Klon  Kitchen  Jr.,  a 
chaplain  in  Tripler' s  Department  of 
Ministry  and  Pastoral  Care. 

Some  30  volunteers  —  many  of 
them  couples  —  participate  in  the 
HAB  Program  that  collectively  allows 
their  pets  to  visit  virtually  every  ward 


Volunteer  Ken  Schoeff  and  his  black 
Schipperke,  Oli,  are  also  regular  visitors 
to  Tripler's  wards. 

at  the  hospital,  seven  days  a  week, 
often  several  times  a  day.  The  30 
visiting  animals  include  26  dogs,  two 
cats  and  two  rabbits. 

Ron  and  Dolores  Harris  accompany 
Cherokee,  their  6-year-old  male 
Doberman,  through  the  wards,  while 
Barbara  and  Ken  Schoeff  visit  with 
their  12-year-old  Schipperke,  Oli. 

"Dobermans  have  a  reputation  for 
being  mean  and  aggressive,"  Dolores 
said.  "This  is  our  opportunity  to  not 
only  cheer  peoples'  spirits,  but  show 
them  how  gentle  Dobermans  can  be." 

On  a  recent  day,  Cherokee,  wearing 
a  red  bow  tie,  strutted  down  the 
hospital  corridors  alongside  Oli,  whose 
colorful  flower  lei  drew  oohs  and  aahs 
from  young  and  old  alike.  Even  the 
doctors  and  nurses  on  the  wards 
became  animated. 

One  little  girl  noticed  Oli's  picture 
nametag  and  wanted  to  know  if  she 
was  a  doctor.  Another  child  brought 
out  her  camera  to  capture  the  scene  as 
a  group  of  laughing,  chattering  chil- 
dren all  converged  in  the  pediatric 
ward  corridor  to  cuddle  and  "talk"  to 
the  two  furry  visitors. 

"What  kind  of  nails  does  he  have?" 
4-year-old  Fitz  Dickson  asked  about 
Cherokee.  "What's  his  last  name?  He's 


Human-Animal  Bond  Program  volunteer  Dolores  Harris  introduces  her  dog,  Cherokee, 
to  Alexandra  Trimble  (center)  and  her  family  at  Hawaii's  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center. 
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big.  I  wonder  if  my  dog  would  like 
him?" 

The  animals      for  a  time 
diverted  the  boy's  attention  from  his 

own  illness.  "When  bitz's  blood  sugar 
gets  too  low,  he  has  seizures, "  his 
mom  said.  He'd  been  in  the  hospital  a 
week,  due  to  persistent  vomiting  and 
inability  to  stay  awake. 

Oli  jumped  into  bed  with  6-year- 
old  Yunique  Kelsey,  the  son  of 
Roslyne  and  SGT  Robert  Kelsey, 
who's  assigned  to  the  725th  Transpor- 
tation Battalion  at  Sehoficld  Barracks. 

The  boy  suffers  from  sickle-cell 
anemia  and  was  hospitalized  with  a 
swollen  spleen.  "The  disease  causes  a 
lot  of  pain  and  fever,"  Roslyne  said. 
"But  when  the  dogs  come,  he  forgets 
about  all  of  that." 

Three-year-old  Alexandra  Trimble 
sat  with  her  dad,  SPC  Wayne  Trimble, 
and  twin  sister,  Alexus.  One  minute 
everything  was  quiet  and  rather  sedate. 
The  next  minute  Cherokee  and  Oli 
bounded  into  the  room  and  things  got 
lively. 

Despite  the  awkward  plastic 
oxygen  tube  in  her  nose  and  the 
monitors  all  around,  Alexandra  ran 
toward  the  dogs,  wrapping  her  arms 
around  their  necks.  Repeatedly,  she 
tossed  her  stuffed  lamb  high  into  the 
air,  calling  it  a  moose  that  was  thrilled 
Oli  and  Cherokee  had  come. 

Her  dad  said  Alexandra  had  seen 
them  and  other  animal  visitors  before 

—  last  Halloween,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Year  —  when  she 
was  hospitalized  for  the  same  thing 

—  pneumonia,  resulting  from 
reactive  airway  disease. 

"When  patients  are 
given  a  terminal  diagno- 
sis, I  almost  always 
refer  them  to  the 


IIAB  program,  because 

it's  very 

doctors.  When  the  annuals  air 

calming,"  Kitchen  said. 
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Tripler  Army  Medical  Center 


'The  HAB  Program  counters  the 

dehumanizing  effect  of  technology  and 

reinforces  the  importance  of  relationships. " 


of  their  patients  of  all  ages  when  pets 
visit.  Psychiatric  patients  are  among 
those  who  benefit  most. 

"I  see  people  on  different  wards 
who  have  a  combination  of  psychiatric 
and  physical  problems,"  Holland  said. 
"The  easiest  approach  is  to  address 
their  biological  needs  —  the  benefits 
of  medicine  and  technology. 

"The  paradox  is  that  patients  feel 
loss  of  control  because  the  technology 
is  so  overwhelming.  It's  like  going  to 
the  moon  and  wondering  what  will 
happen  next,"  he  said.  "The  HAB 
Program  counters  the  dehumanizing 
effect  of  technology  and  reinforces  the 
importance  of  relationships. 

"We  forget  how  important  relation- 
ships are  —  with  animals  as  well  as 
people.  Animals  provide  unconditional 
love,"  Holland  added.  "And  we  see 
examples  of  people's  desire  for  a 
closeness  with  animals  everywhere." 

Health  professionals  have  long 
noted  the  beneficial  value  of  a  pet's 


companionship.  Researchers  say 
owning  a  pet  redirects  a  focus  from 
one's  self —  such  as  away  from 
physical  ailments  —  and  reduces 
stress,  averts  depression  and  speeds 
recovery  from  illness,  Holland  said. 

It's  been  noted  that  "people  with 
high  blood  pressure  can  simply  stroke 
an  animal  and  bring  their  blood 
pressure  down,"  Kitchen  said. 

Doctors  hoped  it  would  work  for 
5-year-old  Rachael  Ryan,  the  daughter 
of  Patricia  and  MAJ  Timothy  Ryan, 
who's  assigned  to  the  556th  Personnel 
Services  Battalion  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks. Rachel  had  been  hospitalized  for 
a  week  with  high  blood  pressure  due  to 
an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and 
pneumonia  in  both  lungs. 

"Animals  benefit  stroke  victims 
who  have  little  strength  in  their 
extremities,  too,"  Holland  said.  "Often, 
they'll  forget  their  weaknesses  and 
reach  out  to  touch  the  animals  anyway. 
It's  great  physical  therapy. 


HE  first  Army-sponsored  human-animal  bond  program  was  begun  in  1 985  at  the 

Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  in  Washington,  D.C.  A  second  program  followed 

several  months  later  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Today,  many  Army  hospitals  have  human-animal  bond  programs,  most  notably 
Tripler  Army  Medical  Center  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  "It's  by  far  the  best  and  the  biggest," 
said  Dr.  (COL)  Lynn  Anderson,  who  started  the  Army's  first  human-animal  bond 
program  at  BAMC  while  stationed  there  as  chief  of  the  Veterinary  Medicine  Branch. 

Anderson  developed  the  idea  of  using  animals  as  a  form  of  patient  therapy  based 
on  his  involvement  with  similar  programs  in  the  civilian  community. 

Today,  he's  back  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  as  a  personnel  proponent  staff  officer- 
Veterinary  Corps  representative. 

Elsewhere,  according  to  Anderson,  the  Army  is  responsible  for,  or  is  participating 
in,  numerous  programs  to  train  pets  and  help  people  cope  with  disabilities,  illness  and 
grief  through  the  use  of  pets. 

Among  those  are  animal  visitation  and  therapeutic  horsemanship  programs; 
canine  obedience  training  programs;  programs  that  help  pet  owners  deal  with  the 
emotional  loss  of  a  pet,  and  responsible  pet  ownership  programs.  At  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
an  animal-aid  program  allows  soldier-inmates  to  train  dogs  to  help  people  with 
disabilities.  [See  "Service  Dogs  —  Redefining  Disabilities,  "in  the  July  1998  Soldiers] 

"More  and  more  people  within  the  Veterinary  Corps  want  to  become  involved  in 
such  programs,"  Anderson  said.  "And  more  and  more,  high-level  people  are  realizing 
the  remarkable  contributions  pets  make."  —  Heike  Hasenauer 


During  their  rounds  Cherokee  and  the 
other  HAB  animals  also  visit  Tripler's 
waiting  areas  and  lounges. 

"Where  the  focus  is  on  health, 
disability  and  death,  doctors  and  nurses 
get  stressed,  too,"  Holland  continued. 
"The  pets  are  a  plus  in  our  lives  as 
well." 

In  the  hospital  environment,  among 
children  and  the  elderly,  HAB  Program 
administrators  have  to  be  sure  the 
animals  will  not  react  negatively  to  any 
stimuli. 

Before  an  animal  is  accepted  into 
the  program,  it  must  pass  several 
screenings,  Lord  said.  Among  them  is 
a  "good  citizenship"  test,  which 
measures  an  animal's  ability  to  interact 
well  with  humans. 

Army  veterinarian  Dr.  (MAJ) 
Abbie  Whitehead,  who's  assigned  to 
Kaneohe  Marine  Corps  Base  on  Oahu, 
conducts  a  temperament  test  and 
certifies  the  animals'  medical  records. 

She  might  gently  pull  on  a  dog's 
leg,  pinch  his  ear  and  drop  something 
at  his  feet  to  gage  his  reactions.  "My 
assistant  hides  around  a  corner  and 
jumps  out,  opening  up  an  umbrella," 
said  Whitehead.  That  would  shake  up  a 
lot  of  people.  But  the  animals  must 
remain  calm. 

In  the  end,  Lord  is  the  one  who 
decides  who's  in  and  who  isn't. 

"I've  never  turned  down  an  animal 
—  just  three  people,"  said  Lord.  "They 
were  looking  more  for  therapy  for 
themselves.  We're  about  helping  other 
people." 

"And  there  are  almost  no  people 
who  don't  like  pets,  and  almost  no  pets 
who  don't  like  people,"  Holland 
concluded.  "Animals  and  people.  It's  a 
winning  combination."  □ 
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Around  the  Services 


Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


President  Bill  Clinton  shakes  hands  with  service  members  after 
his  remarks  at  the  Andrews  AFB  joint  service  open  house. 


Commemorating  Armed 
Forces  Day  Anniversary 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md. 

—  Foul  weather  stayed  away 
long  enough  for  the  president, 
secretary  of  defense  and  other 
leaders  to  tout  the  accomplish- 
ments of  America's  military  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Armed 
Forces  Day,  May  19. 

President  Bill  Clinton, 
former  Ohio  Sen.  John  Glenn, 
Defense  Secretary  William 
Cohen,  and  Transportation 
Secretary  Rodney  E.  Slater 
spoke  of  the  importance  of 
celebrating  Armed  Forces  Day 
at  a  joint  service  open  house 
here. 

Army  Secretary  Louis 
Caldera  and  Navy  Secretary 
Richard  Danzig  joined  former 
chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  retired  GEN  John 
Shalikashvili  and  retired  Air 
Force  Gen.  David  Jones  at  the 
ceremony.  Members  of  the  cur- 
rent Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  led  by 
Chairman  GEN  Henry  H. 
Shelton  and  Vice  Chairman  Air 
Force  Gen.  Richard  B.  Myers, 
also  attended. 

In  1950  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  called  on  Americans 
to  "display  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  at  their  homes  on  Armed 
Forces  Day  and  to  participate 
in  exercises  expressive  of  our 
recognition  of  the  skill,  gallantry 
and  uncompromising  devotion 


to  duty  characteristic  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  carrying 
out  of  their  missions."  — SSG 
Kathleen  T.  Rhem,  American 
Forces  Press  Service 

Global  Hawk  Spreads  Its 
Wings 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio  —  Winging  its  way 
toward  Europe  for  the  first  time, 
Air  Force's  Global  Hawk  un- 
manned aerial  vehicle  No.  4 
took  off  from  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla.,  flew  nonstop  to 
Portugal,  carried  out  some  ra- 
dar-imagery tasks  and  then 
returned  to  Eglin.  The  vehicle 
flew  in  support  of  the  interna- 
tional joint  military  force  exer- 
cise Linked  Seas  '00,  held  in 
May. 

During  this  flight  the  UAV 
first  traveled  up  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States, 
climbing  to  51,000  feet.  From 
that  height,  it  completed  direct 
down-link  of  radar  imagery  to 
Army  systems  lo- 
cated at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and 
Navy  systems 
aboard  the  USS 
George  Washing- 
ton, docked  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Global 
Hawk     then 
banked  toward 
Europe,  head 


ing  east  across  the  Atlantic  and 
passing  north  of  the  Azores 
Islands,  en  route  to  Portugal. 

While  over  Portugal,  Glo- 
bal Hawk  took  radar  imagery 
of  points  in  Portugal  and  the 
Madeira  Islands,  disseminat- 
ing these  images  via  the  Royal 
Air  Force  station  at  Molesworth, 
England,  to  the  regional  com- 
mand for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organ- 
ization's Supreme 
Allied  Command, 
Atlantic,  said  Lt. 
Col.  Mike  Trundy, 
deployment  com- 
manderforthe  Glo- 
bal Hawk  Office  of 
the  Aeronautical 
Systems  Center, 
which  is  develop- 
ing the  new  UAV 
for  future  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 
applications. 

This  was  the 
50th  successful  mission  forthe 
Global  Hawk  Test  and  Dem- 
onstration Program  with  sev- 
eral "firsts,"  said  Trundy.  — 
Sue  Baker,  ASC  Public  Affairs 
Office 

New  Agency  to  Ensure 
Contract  Quality 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  —  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  cre- 
ated an  agency  to  oversee  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  con- 
tracts. The  Defense  Contract 
Management  Agency  was  a 
major  subordinate  command 
of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  and  was  known  as  the 


Defense  Contract  Manage- 
ment Command.  DCMA  is  now 
a  separate  agency. 

"The  Defense  Contract 
Management  Agency  is  really 
on  the  front  lines  of  our  efforts 
to  change  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense," said  Jacques  Gansler, 
undersecretary  of  defense  for 
acquisition,  technology  and 


Jacques  Gansler,  Chief  Master  Sgt. 
Herbert  Rhay  and  Maj.  Gen.  Tim 
Malishenko  unfurl  the  DCMA  colors. 


logistics.  "This  assures  that  our 
warfighters  have  the  very  best 
equipment  at  an  affordable 
price." 

According  to  Gansler,  the 
agency  will  continue  to  "strive 
for  world-class  performance  in 
defense  contracting." 

The  agency  has  13,000 
people  with  70  offices  around 
the  world.  The  headquarters 
will  remain  at  Fort  Belvoir.  The 
agency  oversees  23,000  con- 
tractors and  more  than  350,000 
contracts  —  worth  about  $900 
billion  —  for  everything  from 
aircraft  and  tanks  to  facilities 
construction  and  spare  parts. 
—  Jim  Garamone,  AFPS 


Global  Hawk  air  vehicle  No.  4  flew  a  28-hour,  nonstop  sortie  from  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.,  to  Portugal  during  Exercise  Linked  Seas  '00.        Bobbie  Garcia 
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McColgan:  Among  first  PAO  Hall  of  Fame 
inductees. 
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AUGUST  McColgan,  one  of  the  first  15  inductees 
into  the  Army  Public  Affairs  Hall  of  Fame,  was 
recently  recognized  for  decades  of  public  affairs  ser- 
vice, dating  from  the  Eisenhower  era. 

McColgan  began  his  public  affairs  career  in  1952 
while  assigned  to  the  Maryland  Military  District  in  Balti- 
more. He  retired  from  the  Army  in  1 963  as  a  lieutenant 

colonel  working  in  pub- 
lic affairs  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  N.M. 

He  retired  from  gov- 
ernment service  in  1 985 
as  public  affairs  officer 
for  the  Army  Test  and 
Evaluation  Command  at 
Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. 

He  handled  some 
thorny  issues  during  his 
career,  among  them  a 
program  to  gain  public 
acceptance  of  experi- 
mental missile  flights  in 
the  desert  Southwest. 
He  also  worked  to  help 
the  Army  regain  its  cred- 
ibility after  thousands  of  sheep  died  in  the  sagebrush- 
rangeland  near  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah. 

His  service  to  the  nation  actually  began  in  1935, 
when  he  joined  the  Maryland  Army  National  Guard. 
When  his  unit  was  activated  in  1941,  he  helped  train 
soldiers  of  the  102nd  Infantry  Division  for  war. 

He  deployed  to  the  European  Theater  in  March 
1 944  and  became  commander  of  Company  G,  26th  Inf. 
Regiment,  part  of  the  1st  Inf.  Div. 

From  December  1 944  to  January  1 945,  Co.  G  was 
on  the  line  against  German  forces  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  During  the  end  of  January  McColgan  was 
wounded  and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  recuper- 
ate. 

In  1948  he  was  among  U.S.  troops  occupying 
Germany,  and  in  1952  he  returned  home  to  serve  with 
the  Maryland  District  in  Baltimore,  getting  an  introduc- 
tion into  military  public  affairs. 

Later,  he  was  briefly  in  Korea  before  joining  the 
public  information  staff  at  Army  Forces  Far  East  in 
Japan.  An  assignment  with  the  Army's  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Information  at  the  Pentagon  followed. 

McColgan  got  his  introduction  to  Army  weapon 
systems  testing  and  evaluation  in  1959  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  then  moved  on  to  a  PAO  assignment 
at  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 

"I  suspect  that  we  developed  and  implemented  the 
Army's  greatest  public  affairs  program  there,"  he  said. 
It  was  about  getting  people  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
Army  would  fly  missiles  over  their  property.  "We  gained 
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unanimous  acceptance  from  communities  in  four  states. 

"We  were  successful,"  McColgan  said,  "because 
we  told  the  truth  and  provided  complete  information.  We 
held  nothing  back.  There  was  no  doubletalk,  no  innu- 
endo." 

When  6,000  sheep  died  in  March  1 968  near  Dugway 
Proving  Ground,  residents  of  nearby  communities 
blamed  Army  testing.  The  Army  was  accused  of  stone- 
walling citizens  and  state  officials  while  it  conducted 
investigations. 

That  incident  embarrassed  the  Army.  But  McColgan 
persuaded  TECOM  to  let  him  take  over  the  PAO  mis- 
sion at  Dugway  Proving  Ground.  McColgan  conducted 
regular  briefings  and  invited  members  of  the  media  to 
come  and  see  for  themselves  what  the  Army  was  doing. 
His  openness  and  honesty  earned  him  great  respect 
and  trust.  And  McColgan  was  able  to  turn  a  nightmare 
of  a  situation  into  a  manageable  episode  that  would  not 
forever  mar  the  Army's  image  in  Utah. 

"The  mentor  I  had  in  the  early  days  used  to  say: 
'Mac,  trying  to  cover  up  a  bad  story  is  like  tying  a  skunk 
to  a  flagpole,'"  McColgan  recalled.  "The  longer  you 
leave  it  there,  the  more  it's  going  to  stink.'"  —  Mike  Cast, 
U.S.  Army  Developmental  Test  Command  Public  Af- 
fairs Office 

CW2  James  Lofland  and  1SG  William  Wright 
from  the  1st  Special  Forces  Group  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  experienced  a  little  of  what  it  takes  to  produce  a 
television  program  recently  when  they  lent  their  exper- 
tise to  the  CBS-TV  production  "Survivor"  on  Pulau  Tiga 
Island  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

In  the  series,  1 6  people  are  left  on  Pulau  Tiga  with 
limited  resources.  Every  three  days  cast  members  vote 
to  have  one  participant  leave  the  island.  The  last  person 
left  will  win  $1  million. 

The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  discovered 
this  opportunity  to  showcase  soldiers  while  exploring 
advertising  options  with  the  "Survivor"  promoters. 

Command  spokesman 
COL  Kevin  Kelley  said:  "We 
are  constantly  looking  for  op- 
portunities to  highlightthe  train- 
ing, education  and  adventure 
available  to  young  people  who 
serve  in  the  Army.  'Survivor'  is 
an  entertaining  forum  that  em- 
phasizes the  skills  and  deter- 
mination we're  looking  for  in 
soldiers  today." 

Special  forces  soldiers 
were  selected  because  of  their 
expertise  in  jungle  survival, 

Bodybuilders:  Ronnie  (left) 
watches  Rennie  work  out. 

Soldiers 
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Wright  and  Lofland:  Introducing  themselves  to  "Survi 
vor"  participants. 


Kelley  added.  Lofland 
and  Wright  trained  cast 
members  and  pro- 
vided technical  exper- 
tise for  one  of  the 
show's  challenge  mis- 
sions. It  included  an 
obstacle  course  and 
leadership-reaction 
exercise.  The  show's 
executive  producer, 
Mark  Burnett,  lauded 
the  soldiers  for  "doing 
an  outstanding  job. 
The  segment  they  sup- 
port will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  series,"  he  said. 

The  summer  series  has  13  episodes.  —  MAJ  Vic 
Harris,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 

IDENTICAL  twins  MSG  Ronnie  Davis  and  SFC 
Rennie  Davis,  both  Army  cooks  and  bodybuilders, 
were  featured  in  May  in  a  pictorial  entitled  "Military 
Muscle,"  in  the  national  magazine  Muscle  and  Fitness. 
The  34-year-old  brothers  are  both  16-year  Army 
veterans  who  enlisted  together  and  have  been  as- 
signed together  throughout  their  careers.  Currently, 
they're  assigned  to  the  Pentagon,  where  Ronnie  is  the 
mess  steward  of  the  General  Officers'  Mess  and  Rennie 
is  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
Mess. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  of  nine  children,  they've 
always  been  athletic,  Ronnie  said.  Five  years  ago  they 
began  competing  in  bodybuilding  competitions. 

In  last  year's  National  Physique  Committee  Team 
Universe  competition,  Ronnie  and  Rennie  finished  5th 
and  7th  in  their  class,  respectively.  They'll  compete  in 
this  year's  Team  Universe  event  in  August  in  New  York 
City. 

The  brothers  said  their  training  year  is  broken  into 
two  phases.  There's  the 
weight-gaining  phase  that 
makes  up  most  of  the  year  and 
is  the  time  when  they  train 
three  days  a  week,  up  to  three 
hours  each  day,  and  the  diet- 
ing phase  nine  weeks  before  a 
competition.  That's  when  they 
train  six  days  a  week  and  strive 
to  lose  10  to  12  pounds. 

Self-trained,  they  use  only 
multivitamins  and  protein  and 
creatine  supplements,  along 
with  a  healthy  diet,  to  build 
their  bodies,  Ronnie  said. 

"No  question,  when  you 
look  good,  you  feel  good,  and 


that  motivates  you,"  he 
added.  "You  set  higher 
goals."  —  Army  News 
Service 
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S  a  shipmaster  for 
the  Military  Sealift 
Command,  George 
McCarthy  often  trans- 
ports cargo  for  the  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management 
Command. 

A  16-year  veteran  of 
the  sea,  McCarthy  is 
master  of  the  Mount 
Baker,  often  hauling  equipment  and  supplies  for  U.S. 
troops.  A  year  ago,  it  was  ammunition  from  the  port  of 
Koper,  Slovenia,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  More  recently,  he 
spent  time  training  at  the  Maritime  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  Graduate  Studies,  in  Linthicum  Heights,  Md., 
to  enhance  his  skills. 

While  attending  the  Automatic  Radar  Plotting  Aids 
course,  he  piloted  ships  using  simulators,  maneuvering 
one  huge  vessel  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Meantime,  the 
realistic  radar  plot  indicated 
ships  moving  around  him 
in  all  directions. 

His  feet  may  have 
been  on  the  ground,  but 
McCarthy  said  the  simu- 
lated experience  felt  very 
real.  "I  was  piloting  a 
63,000-ton  ship  into  one  of 
the  busiest  waterways  in 
the  United  States." 

The  maritime  institute 
is  an  arm  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  of  Mas- 
ters, Mates  and  Pilots  of 
the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association. 

The  owners  of  Ameri- 
can flag  vessels,  along  with 
the  MSC,  send  their  mas- 
ters and  first,  second  and 
third  mates  to  the  school 
for  training.  Other  MTMC 
partners  also  attend 
courses  ranging  from  ship- 
ment and  storage  of  small 
arms  to  force  protection. 

The  training  helps  ensure  that  people  tasked  to 
deliver  cargoes  to  U.S.  military  personnel  around  the 
world  have  the  proper  training  to  do  so  safely  and 
efficiently.  —  MTMC  PAO 


A  16-year 
veteran  of 
the  sea, 
McCarthy  is 
master  of 
the  Mount 
Baker, 
often  haul- 
ing equip- 
ment and 
supplies  for 
U.S.  troops. 


McCarthy:  Training  for  sea. 
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When  things 

go  wrong 

in  America's 

Pacific 

paradise, 

Army  air 

ambulance 

crews  are  on 

call  to  help 

evacuate  the 

injured. 


kissed  day  on  the  Hawaiian  island 
of  Oahu  as  flight  medic  SSG 
Chad  Baker  wheels  a  shopping 
cart  full  of  gear  to  a  waiting  UH- 
60A  Black  Hawk  at  Wheeler  Army  Air 
Field. 

The  helicopter's  inventory  of 
medical  equipment  is  long  and  varied, 
covering  everything  from  splints  and 
Velcro  straps  to  a  sked  —  the  patient 
carrier  that  allows  medics  to  hoist  an 
injured  victim  vertically.  The  supplies 
include  everything  a  ground  ambu- 
lance carries,  minus  advanced  cardiac 
drugs.  And  even  as  he  runs  down  his 
checklist.  Baker  knows  that  his  crew's 


)ers  could  buzz  at  any  moment, 
sending  them  on  a  potentially  life- 
saving  mission  with  no  time  to  waste. 

As  Baker  continues  to  empty  the 
cart,  the  pilots  and  crew  chief  conduc 
aircraft  systems  checks.  When  they'r 
finished,  the  crew  waits,  staying  close 
to  the  airfield. 

"We  average  one  mission  a  day." 
said  crew  chief  SGT  Gregory  Fiscus. 
"We're  on  duty  from  7  a.m.  one  day  i 
7  a.m.  the  next."  And  even  if  a 
crewmember  lives  on  post,  when  his 
crew  is  "first-up"  to  respond  to  a  call. 
he  lives  at  the  "fire  house,"  the  unit. 

First  priority  for  members  of  the 
68th  Medical  Company,  a  45th  Corps 


Support  Group  air-ambulance  unit 
stationed  at  Wheeler  AAF.  is  to 
provide  medevac  support  for  25th 
Infantry  Division  soldiers  and  their 
families,  said  flight  medic  SGT  John 
Shannon. 

When  soldiers  are  undergoing 
training  at  Hawaii's  Pohakuloa 
Training  Area,  about  an  hour's  flight 
rnm  Oahu,  a  medical  evacuation  crew 

st  be  on-site. 

"Typically,  medevac  crews  spend 
about  eight  days  each  month  at  PTA," 
said  CW2  Shay  Williams,  68th  Med. 
Co.  assistant  operations  officer. 
Additionally,  they  accompany  every 
air-assault  mission  of  the  division's 


2nd  Brigade,  "two  in  the  last  three 
months,"  said  Fiscus.  "And  they 
usually  go  on  a  Saturday,  about  3 
a.m." 

Recently,  a  medevac  crew  trans- 
ported soldiers  injured  at  PTA  in  a 
bangalore  torpedo  incident  that  killed 
one  soldier. 

The  company's  second  mission, 
under  the  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Assistance  to  Safety  and 
Traffic  program,  is  to  support  local 
rescue  services  on  the  island. 

Williams  said  the  unit  conducted 
some  20  soldier-family  member- 
related  medevac  missions  in  1 999  and 
nearly  250  MAST  missions.  Anticipat- 


ing a  call  and  reacting  fast  are  routine. 
Baker  said. 

CW3  Ty  Freeman's  first  mission  as 
a  pilot  with  the  unit  took  him  to  the 
aqua  beach  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  shore 
of  Dillingham  Air  Force  Base,  on 
Oahu's  North  Shore,  where  a  surfer 
had  been  "skegged"  by  his  surfboard. 

"He  was  sliced  open  pretty  bad." 
Freeman  said.  The  story  goes  that  the 
Hawaiian  Airlines  pilot  had  been 
drifting  in  and  out  of  consciousness 
when  he  saw  a  dog  on  the  beach  an< 
told  it  to  get  help.  "The  dog  ran  to  a 
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m  called  the 
:ded  help  in 
locating  a  hiker  who  had  been  reported 
missing  alter  nightfall  in  the  Koolau 
Mountains. 

Using  night-vision  goggles,  the 
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A  flight  medic  of  the  68th 


toward  a  waiting  helicopter. 
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i  me  man  arter 
searching  the  mountains  for  two  hours. 
He'd  wandered  off  a  mountain  trail  and 
was  trapped  in  a  steep  ravine.  A 
crewmember  was  lowered  150  feet  to 
ground  level  and  learned  that  the  hiker 
was  uninjured  but  couldn't  be  ex- 
tracted from  where  he  was.  After 
verbally  guiding  him  to  a  better 
position,  the  crew  lowered  a  firefighter 
from  the  Search  and  Rescue  Team, 
who  got  the  hiker  out. 

Of  the  unit's  nine  air  ambulances, 
one  is  always  on  "first-up"  status, 
dedicated  to  responding  anywhere  on 
the  island,  24  hours  a  day, 
within  10  minutes,  Baker 
said.  "If  we  get  an  off-island 
mission,  the  'second-up' 
crew  has  30  minutes  to  stand 
up,"  Shannon  added. 

"We  support  the  whole 
island  but  are  generally 
wjlled  to  areas  farthest  from 

ueens  Medical  Center  in 
downtown  Honolulu,  the 
"land's  leading  trauma 
inter,"  Baker  said. 
The  unit's  rotating  MAST 
~ew  —  two  pilots,  a  crew 
ief  and  a  flight  medic  — 
s  rescued  traffic-accident 
ctims  and  people  who  have 
been  shot,  stabbed  or  beaten, 
Shannon  said.  "We  were  on 
standby,  too,  during  a  recent 
hostage  situation,  where  a 
man  held  police  at  bay  for 
iSi-r^l     nours  before  he  shot  himself. 
"^2      Then  we  transported  him  to 
the  hospital." 

SPC  Ronald  Cowgill  said 
s  first  mission  with  the  unit 
involved  transporting  a 
purported  "crook,  who  was 
high  on  drugs,  cut  from  head 
toe  and  handcuffed. 
"He  was  in  a  bank  and 
tried  to  pass  a  bad  check," 
Cowgill  explained.  "When 
the  bank  teller  confronted 
him,  the  man  panicked  and 
jumped  through  a  plate-glass  window." 
"About  twice  a  month,  we're  called 
to  a  neighboring  island,"  said  pilot 
CPT  Scott  Eichel.  "Hawaiian  Air 


Ambulance  performs  most  of  the  inter- 
island  missions,  and  wc  serve  as 
backup."  Recently,  a  MAST  crew 
moved  two  infants  in  incubators  from 
Maui  to  Oahu. 

On  Mother's  Day  1999  the  unit 
helped  rescue  victims  of  the  Sacred 
Falls  rockslide  on  Oahu,  in  which  8 
people  died,  among  them  an  Air  Force 
master  sergeant  and  his  two  children 


sure  that  crews  are  ready  for  the  challenges  MAST  duty  often  presents. 


A  68th  Med.  Co.  mechanic  works  on  a  U 
i  60  Black  Hawk .  The  specially  configured 
i  air  ambulances  are  kept  in  top-notch 
i  condition. 

Shannon  said.  The  popular  destination, 
i  a  mountain  path  that  hugs  the  edge  of  a 
:  cliff  and  continues  to  a  breathtaking 
.  waterfall,  has  since  been  closed. 
'That  rescue  was  particularly 
difficult  for  some  of  our  guys/'  said 
Baker.  Among  them  was  Cowgill,  a 
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w  chief. 

'I  remember  arriving  at  the  scene 
seeing  eight  bodies  on  the  ground, 
ered  by  sheets.  It  was  the  first  mass 
alty  situation  I'd  ever  seen,"'  he 
.  Medical  personnel  inside  ambu- 
es  on  the  ground  stabilized  the 

ured.  Then,  Cowgill's  crew  trans- 
ed  them  to  area  hospitals. 
"We  transported  four  victims,  one 
a  young  boy  whose  chest  had  been 
hed,  another  was  a  man  who  had 

n  hit  by  a  boulder.  His  head  was 

it  open  about  three  inches,"  Cowgill 

"They  were  doing  turn-around  after 
■rn-around  —  delivering  a  few 
:tims  to  the  local  hospitals,  then 
burning  to  pick  up  more,"  Baker  said 
f  the  MAST  crews.  "Seeing  the  badly 

Ied  children  really  shook  some  of 
I  remember  my  first  couple  of 
ions.  I  thought:  'This  is  terrible.  I 
so  bad  for  these  people,'"  Cowgill 
added.  "Then,  I  stepped  back  and  told 
myself:  T  can't  let  it  affect  me.  As  a 
crew  chief,  my  job  is  to  secure  the  area 
around  my  aircraft  and  get  the  patients 
onboard  as  quickly  as  possible.'" 

Shannon  echoed  Cowgill's  senti- 
ments. "Keeping  a  tight  hold  on 
emotions  is  critical  in  this  job,"  he 
said.  "When  you're  on  the  scene  of  an 
automobile  accident,  for  example,  and 
there  are  children  in  the  car.  whose 


mother  and  father  have  just  been 
killed,  you  can  really  feel  over- 
whelmed. But  you  have  to  focus  on 
getting  the  survivors  out.  If  you  can't 
do  that  in  a  distant  location,  it  can 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death." 

While  the  unit's  role  is  not  so  much 
to  sustain  life  by  providing  medical 
care  en  route  as  it  is  to  quickly  trans- 
port victims  to  hospitals,  its  members 
must  have  completed  emergency 
medical  technician  basic  training  as  a 
minimum,  said  Shannon.  "That  allows 
a  medic  to  splint  arms  and  legs  and  put 
in  an  airway  if  the  victim  is  uncon- 
scious." 

Intermediate  training  prepares 
medics  to  perform  tracheotomies  and 
cardiac  defibrillation,  and  to  adminis- 
ter life-saving  drugs,  said  Shannon. 

"Civilian  paramedics,  who  typi- 
cally get  on  the  aircraft  with  the 
MAST  crew,  provide  care  in  the  most 
serious  of  medical  emergencies,"' 
Shannon  said. 

Besides  regular  medical-refresher 
and  soldier-skills  training,  the  unit's 
members  participate  in  two  semi- 
annual, over-water  rescue-hoist 
training  events  with  safety  offi' 
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Medevac 


fore  a  flight  68th  Med.  Co.  pilot  2LT  Laura  Wood 
.  lans  a  route  to  the  pick-up  area  using  large-scale 
maps  of  Oahu. 


One  68th  Med.  Co.  UH-60  air  ambulance  crew  is  always  on  "first-up" 
status  to  respond  to  requests  for  medevac  assistance  anywhere  on  the 
island. 


rescue  teams  and  emergency  medical 
personnel  from  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment, the  state's  Ocean  Safety  Divi- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Unit  members  have  also  undergone 
helicopter  emergency  egress  training 
conducted  by  the  Navy  in  California, 
said  Eichel.  "It"s  where  we're  put  in  a 
cylinder  and  dropped  in  the  water." 

Because  so  much  of  what  the  68th 
Med.  Co.  does  is  over  water, 
crewmembers  carry  small  oxygen 
cylinders  that  provide  several  minutes 


Medevac 


of  air,  Eichel  said. 

"Because  the  average  egress  is 
made  in  about  60  feet  of  water,  we 
have  to  know  what  to  do  to  survive  if 
we  ever  do  crash  in  water,"  he  contin- 
ued. 

The  training  teaches  crews  the 
critical  importance  of  remaining  calm 
and  allowing  "everything  to  equalize 
before  they  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
aircraft,"  Eichel  said. 

Since  the  unit  began  the  MAST 
mission  in  Hawaii  in  1974,  none  of  its 
aircraft  has  crashed  during  a  rescue 
mission,  said  25th  Inf.  Div.  spokes- 
woman Amy  Alie. 

"What  we  do  here  is  real,"  said 
Cowgill,  whose  former  units  were  all 
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air  assault  and  command  and  control 
general  support,  the  latter  involving 
flying  general  officers  around,  he  saic 
"In  this  unit,  we  put  our  training  to 
work  every  day.  We're  evacuating  th 
injured,  as  we  would  in  war.  And 
there's  great  satisfaction  in  knowing 
we're  helping  to  save  lives." 

The  MAST  program  benefits  all 
concerned,  said  Williams.  "We're 
helping  local  communities  at  the  sam 
time  we're  keeping  our  pilots,  medic? 
and  crew  chiefs  proficient  at  what  the 
do." 

In  March  1999,  the  unit  received 
congressional  recognition  for  25  year: 
of  service  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  am 
completion  of  some  6,000  civilian 
medical-transport  missions. 
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N  January,  Soldiers  will  publish  its 
sixth  annual  Soldiers  Almanac.  As 
always,  a  large  part  of  this  issue  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  '  This  Is  Our  Army"     photo  fea- 
/.     'j£  "W.  ture.  We  depend  on  you  —  the  soldiers,  family 

members  and  Department  of  the  Army  civilians 
who  make  up  the  Army  family  —  to  provide  the 
images  for  this  section.  No  one  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  capture  Army  life  on  film  than  you,  the  people  who  live  it.  If  you  have  a  candid 
photo  of  the  Army  family  at  work  or  play,  send  it  in.  Mail  us  your  best  photos  by  Sept.  1. 
There  is  only  one  rule:  All  photos  must  have  been  taken  between  Aug.  16,  1999,  and  Au<* 
15,2000. 

Soldiers  requires  color  prints  or  slides.  We  don't  need  fancy 
8x  10  prints  —  regular  4x6  or  3x5  prints  will  work  well.  We  can 
only  accept  very  high-resolution  digital  images,  the  kind  taken 
with  a  professional  digital  camera.  If  your  images  can  fit  onto  a 
floppy  disk,  they  are  too  small.  Please  do  not  send  prints  made 
from  digital  images,  as  their  resolution  would  not  be  high  enough 


forpublication.  Also,  please  DO  NOT  e-mail  photo  submissions. 

To  enter,  complete  the  form  below  and  attach  it  to  each  photo 
you  send.  Photos  without  complete  caption  information  will  not  be 
considered.  Photos  and  accompanying  information  cannot  be 
returned. 


For  more  information,  contact 
SSG  John  Valceanu  at  (DSN) 
656-4504  or  (703)  806-4504.  Or 
e-mail  him  at  John  G  Valceanu 

@belvoir.  army,  mil 

Mail  your  entries  with  prints 

or  slides  to: 

Soldiers  Magazine 

ATTN:  Photo  Editor 

9325  Gunston  Rd.,  Suite  S108 

Fort  Belvoir,  VA  22060-5581 
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"This  Is  Our  Army" 
Entry  form 

Photocopy  this  entry  form  and  attach  a  copy  to  each  photo  you  submit. 

Where  and  when  was  the  photo  taken?  (Use  approximate  date  if  necessary.) 

Describe  the  action  in  the  photo.  (Include  full  name,  rank  and  unit  of  those  pictured.) 

Photographer's  full  name 

Rank  (if  military) 

Phone 

Street  address 

City  (APO) 
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that  show  obvious  uniform  or  safety  violations  will  be  disqualified  Entries  cannot  be  reiurned  and  must  be  postmarked  b\  Sep!    1    1-or 

State                           Zip 

more  information  see  Soldiers  Online  at  www. dtie.mil/soldiers 
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The  first  six  examples  of  the  palletized  Engineer  Mission  Module 
dump  truck  went  to  the  Maine  Army  National  Guard's  133rd 
Engineer  Battalion. 


Gardiner,  Maine 


Engineers  Get  New 
Equipment 

THE  1 33rd  Engineer  Battalion, 
here,  has  become  the  first  field 
unit  in  the  Army  to  receive  the 
new  Engineer  Mission  Module 
equipment.  Carried  on  a 
Palletized  Load  System,  the 
heavy-construction  equipment 
can  be  quickly  hoisted  onto 
flatbed  trucks  and  trailers  and 
hauled  through  rugged  terrain. 

Delivery  of  the  six  trucks 
and  trailers,  a  dozen  12-yard 
dump  bodies,  three  concrete 
mixers  and  three  bituminous 
distributors  has  made  this 
Maine  Army  National  Guard 
battalion  the  envy  of  combat 
engineer  units  throughout  the 
Army  —  at  least  until  others 
receive  the  new,  state-of-the- 
art  equipment.  Approximately 
250  engineer  modules  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  ac- 
tive Army,  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  during  the 
next  five  years,  said  Ed  Russell, 
the  training  manager  for  new 
equipment  with  the  Army's 
Tank,  Automotive  and  Arma- 
ments Command  in  Warren, 
Mich. 

Maine  Guard  soldiers  re- 
cently put  the  new  equipment 
through  its  paces  under  the 


supervision  of  two  civilian  train- 
ers. Those  soldiers  will  then 
show  others  in  the  610-mem- 
ber  battalion  how  it  works  and 
how  to  maintain  it. 

The  133rd  has  been  mod- 
ernized with  nearly  $7  million 
worth  of  road-building  and 
battlefield-engineer  equipment 
since  1998,  when  it  received 
nine  new  20-ton  dump  trucks. 

Hydraulic  excavators,  all- 
terrain  forklifts  and  cranes,  vi- 
brating rollers  and  triangular- 
tracked  D-7  bulldozers  with 
blades  that  are  automatically 
adjusted  with  lasers  have  also 
been  added  to  the  133rd's  in- 
ventory as  part  of  the  Army 
modernization  program. 

"You  can  do  so  many  things 
with  these  excavators.  It's  good 
equipment,"  said  SSG  James 
Whitehouse,  one  of  60  soldiers 
in  the  battalion  who  have  trained 
to  handle  the  new  machinery. 

"You  can  dig  holes  with 
them,  load  trucks,  dig  trenches 
and  pull  stumps,"  Whitehouse 
said.  "They've  got  a  lot  of  power, 
they're  very  versatile  and  they'll 
go  just  about  anywhere." 

Whitehouse  got  acquainted 
with  the  new,  off-the-shelf  John 
Deere  excavators  during  train- 
ing in  Coal  Valley,  III. 

Training  on  the  new 
Oshkosh  Corp.  equipment  in 
southern  Maine  further  defined 


just  howthoroughly  the  National 
Guard  has  been  integrated  into 
the  total  Army  force  during  the 
past  quarter-century.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve, 
for  example,  now  have  73  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  engineer 
assets,  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  Army  Engineer  School  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  — 
MSG  Bob  Haskell,  National 
Guard  Bureau  Public  Affairs 
Office 


Camp  Monteith,  Kosovo 


Soldiers  Are  Making  It 
Happen 

"IT'S  the  soldier  on  the  ground 
who  is  really  making  a  differ- 
ence in  Kosovo,"  said  CPT 
Samuel  Welch.  "The  U.S.  mili- 
tary is  on  the  forefront  here  by 
virtue  of  the  sacrifices  and  ef- 
forts put  forward  by  sergeants 
and  privates,  and  the  sacrifices 
made  by  their  families  allowing 
them  to  be  here,"  Welch  told 
the  American  Forces  Press  Ser- 
vice in  a  recent  interview  here. 
About  6,100  U.S.  service 


members  are  part  of  the42, 000- 
strong  NATO-led  peacekeep- 
ing force.  The  United  States 
heads  the  eastern  sector,  one 
of  five  multinational  brigade 
sectors  in  Kosovo.  France 
heads  the  north,  Germany  the 
south,  Italy  the  west  and  Great 
Britain  the  central  section. 

Welch  is  the  assistant  op- 
erations officer  for  Task  Force 
1  st  Battalion,  63rd  Armor  Regi- 
ment, 1  st  Infantry  Division.  The 
battalion,  based  in  Vilseck, 
Germany,  was  wrapping  up  a 
six-month  rotation  as  part  of 
the  NATO-led  peacekeeping 
force. 

Each  day,  U.S.  soldiers 
serving  with  the  NATO-led 
peacekeeping  force  safeguard 
people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kosovar-Serbian  ethnic  divide. 
They  patrol  borders,  escort  refu- 
gees and  school  children,  settle 
property  disputes  and  watch 
over  farmers  tending  their 
crops.  They  also  deal  with  mur- 
ders, shootings  and  other  vio- 
lence. All  the  while,  they  also 
must  remain  ready  to  fight. 

"It's  the  most  challenging 


PFC  Josh  Corsa,  one  of  about  6,100  U.S.  service  members  in 
Kosovo,  checks  a  woman's  blood  pressure  during  a  medical  ci- 
vilian assistance  program  in  the  town  of  Prekovtse. 
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mission  of  its  kind  I've  ever 
seen,"  said  MG  John  P.  Abizaid, 
1  st  Inf.  Div.  commander.  "It  goes 
all  the  way  from  police  work  on 
one  side  of  the  spectrum  to 
being  prepared  to  fight  the  Serb 
military  conventional  forces,  if  it 
becomes  necessary.  It  shows 
precisely  why  we've  got  to  have 
soldiers  prepared  and  trained 
for  war,  not  just  peacekeeping 
—  because  on  any  given  day 
you  don't  know  which  way  the 
mission  is  going  to  go." 

Some  weeks  are  calm,  he 
said,  but  then  there  will  be  an 
upsurge  in  violence.  "I'd  say 
overall  we  are  probably  better 
off  than  we  were  a  year  ago,  but 
it  still  remains  very  violent  and 
very  unstable." 

The  Kosovo  mission  in- 
volves more  than  manning 
checkpoints  and  conducting 
patrols;  there's  also  an  intense 
human  element.  Welch  said 
junior  enlisted  soldiers  and 
NCOs  posted  in  the  villages 
pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  the 
humanitarian  needs  of  local 
families. 

'The  key  to  success  is  hav- 
ing units  operate  frequently  in 
the  same  area  so  they  build  a 
relationship  and  rapport  with 
the  villagers,"  he  said.  "When 
we  operate  in  one  area,  for  ex- 
ample, they  ask  for  certain 
NCOs  by  name.  They  want  to 
tell  those  soldiers  their  prob- 
lems." 

Battalion  CSM  John 
Drayton  said  it's  hard  for  the 
soldiers  not  to  form  bonds  with 
local  residents,  especially  in 
small  villages  of  just  over  a 
dozen  families. 

'They  begin  to  trust  you," 
he  said.  "Just  the  presence  of 
the  Humvees  rolling  down  the 
road  at  night  —  even  if  they 
don't  see  them,  people  know 
they  can  sleep  securely  be- 
cause there  are  soldiers  out 
there. 

"We  see  a  lot  of  things  that 


make  us  realize  we're  very  for- 
tunate to  be  born  in  America," 
Drayton  said.  "People  here  walk 
two  or  three  miles  just  to  get 
water  from  the  local  well.  Kids 
walk  four  kilometers  to  school, 
in  the  snow."  His  soldiers,  he 
said,  have  come  to  realize  they 
take  simple  things  like  being 
able  to  turn  on  a  light  for  granted. 
"Most  of  them  say  when 
they  get  home  they'll  probably 
never  complain  about  anything 
again,"  he  said.  —  Linda  D. 
Kozaryn,  American  Forces 
Press  Service 


Camp  Humphreys,  Korea 


"Blood  Co."  Trains  for 
Korean  Crisis 

WHEN  the  enemy  strikes  and 
the  wounded  fill  field  hospital 
units,  blood  sometimes  runs 
low.  But  where  do  you  turn  to  fix 
the  problem? 

In  Korea,  it's  "Blood  Com- 
pany" —  Co.  B,  16th  Medical 
Logistics  Battalion  at  Yongsan 
—  which  gets  the  call  for  help 
and  quickly  responds.  The  first 
stop  is  the  Camp  Humphreys 
Frozen  Blood  Storage  Facility, 
where  the  soldiers  thaw  and 
clean  blood  reserves  for  imme- 
diate use. 

While  some  soldiers  of  Co. 
B  prepare  the  blood  and 
palletize  it  for  shipment,  others 
coordinate  with  the  377th  Medi- 
cal Co.,  an  air-ambulance  unit 
more  commonly  known  as 
"Dustoff."  Other  soldiers  man 
the  forklifts  and  five-ton  trucks 
used  to  position  the  precious 
cargo  for  transport. 

"Sling  loading,  setting  up  a 
blood-supply  unit  and  simply 
looking  at  every  aspect  of  the 
operation  at  the  platoon  level  is 
the  main  focus  here,"  said  MAJ 
Kevin  Belanger,  Korea  Area 
Joint  Blood  Program  officerfrom 
the  U.S.  Forces,  Korea, 
Surgeon's  Office,  who  was  an 


Soldiers  of  the  Yongsan,  Korea-based  Company  B,  1 6th  Medical 
Logistics  Battalion,  wrap  a  cargo  of  blood  on  a  pallet  to  prepare 
it  for  shipping. 


evaluator  during  a  recent  train- 
ing exercise.  He  explained  that 
battalion-level  training  is  con- 
ducted during  larger  exercises 
such  as  the  annual  Ulchi  Focus 
Lens. 

"They  did  very  well," 
Belanger  said  of  the  smaller 
exercise. 'This  was  high-speed, 
and  the  folks  are  well-trained." 

CPT  Amnion  Wynn  III,  com- 
pany commander,  agreed.  'The 
training  went  real  well,"  he  said. 
"This  is  a  morale  booster.  The 
realism  is  what  charges  the  sol- 
diers up." 

During  training,  the  com- 
pany actually  processed  and 
cleaned  only  one  box  of  blood. 
The  remaining  boxes  used  in 
the  exercise  were  simulated 
supplies.  Once  thawed,  cleaned 
and  repacked,  the  shipment 
was  placed  on  a  pallet  and 


tightly  wrapped  in  plastic,  then 
carefully  mounted  on  a  sling. 

The  sling  was  then  forklifted 
onto  a  five-ton  truck  and  trans- 
ported to  the  end  of  Desiderio 
Army  Airfield,  where  the  Dustoff 
UH-60s  soon  arrived. 

"This  was  very  realistic 
training,"  said  2LT  Grace  Toro, 
blood  platoon  leader.  "It  gives 
the  soldiers  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice their  skills  and  to  see  the 
key  role  that  each  one  of  them 
plays  in  the  mission." 

"Everyone  gets  hands-on 
training  and  a  chance  to  do  a 
little  of  everything  needed  for 
the  operation.  We're  really  mo- 
tivated," said  PFC  Nubia  Florez. 
"It's  very  significant  training, 
because  we  all  need  to  prac- 
tice. We  have  to  know  how  to 
act  and  react."  —  Bob  Warner, 
Area  III  PAO 
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Story  by  SFC  Brenda  Benner 


LYING  military  aircraft  requires  high-octane  confidence;  a 
confidence  that  outsiders  sometimes  mistake  for  cockiness. 
Even  among  the  close  fraternity  of  aviators  who  wage  war 
from  the  sky,  there's  a  subtle  rivalry. 

But  the  one  thing  most  pilots  will  admit,  whether  their  wings  are 
Army  silver  or  Navy  gold,  is  that  it  takes  guts  to  land  military 
aircraft  on  a  heaving  steel  flight  deck  as  it  rides  the  ocean's  waves. 
Once  the  private  domain  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aviators,  the 


SFC  Brenda  Benner  works  for  the  Texas  Army  National  Guard's  100th  Mobile  Public  Affairs  Detachment. 
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"There 
are  many 

unique 

dangers 

with  land- 


ing on  a 

floating 

airport, 

especially 


doesn  't 
have 
normal 
airport 
rules  or 
proce- 
dures. " 


challenging  world  of  aircraft 
carriers  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
environment  Army  pilots  must 
learn  to  negotiate. 

Black  Hawk  pilots  and  crew 
members  from  the  Texas  Army 
National  Guard  recently  experi- 
enced first-hand  the  basics  of 
carrier  landings  and  the  special 
challenges  of  life  aboard  the  USS 
Constellation  during  a  Joint 
Shipboard  Helicopter  Integration 
Process,  or  JSHIP,  test  off  the 
coast  of  California. 

The  Texas  soldiers  trained  for 
two  weeks  under  the  guidance  of 
Navy  and  Army  aviators  and 
program  evaluators  —  and  under 
the  curious,  watchful  eyes  of  the 
carrier's  crew. 

The  Guard  soldiers  "flew" 
simulators,  practiced  water- 
survival  skills  in  a  swimming 
pool,  and  became  comfortable 
landing  on  Constellation 's 
moving  target  of  a  deck  —  even 
in  darkness. 

Recent  U.  S.  joint  and 
combined  operations,  including 
those  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  and  NATO,  have 
demonstrated  an  increased 
dependency  on  U.S.  Navy 
vessels,  and  Army  CW3  Philippe 
A.  Catoire,  who  evaluates  joint 


operations  training,  said  that 
missions  are  becoming  more 
complex. 

"Unified  commands  have 
multifaceted  missions,  not  just 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force 
operations,"  Catoire  said.  "That 
means  all  forces  must  be  capable 
of  working  together." 

But  considering  the  enor- 
mous variety  of  high-tech 
military  equipment,  procedures, 
tactics  —  and  branch-specific 
jargon  —  operational  deficien- 
cies are  likely  to  exist. 

The  Department  of  Defense, 
through  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  Joint  Test  and 
Evaluation  Office,  is  exploring  a 
new  approach  to  this  challenge 
with  JSHIP. 

Created  in  the  summer  of 
1998,  the  four-year-long  Joint 
Test  and  Evaluation  Force 
program  will  study  the 
interoperability  of  all  branches 
of  service  as  they  interact  with 
naval  operations.  While  crews 
from  across  the  active  and 
reserve  components  of  all  the 
services  are  participating,  Army 
National  Guard  units  are  often 
more  likely  to  be  available  or  in 
close  geographical  proximity  for 
the  tests. 


Army  SGT  Deadrick  Ramirez  uses  long-range  binoculars  to  scan  the  sea  around 
Constellation  for  ships  and  aircraft.  sgt  David  poiinsky 


The  program  evaluates  safety 
and  compatibility  of  helicopters 
with  ships,  and  provides  all- 
inclusive  procedures  and  training 
for  both  the  embarking  units  and 
the  host  ship's  crew.  Lessons 
learned  will  drive  the  rewriting 
of  field  manuals  and  related 
publications  concerning  training 
and  doctrine. 

A  major  goal  is  to  increase 
operational  readiness  and 
operational  flexibility  within 
joint  service  missions. 

Catoire,  the  JSHIP  program's 
compatibility  division  chief,  not 
only  shares  his  knowledge  of 
shipboard  operations  with  Army 
pilots  and  crews,  but  also 
encourages  feedback  from 
everyone  involved. 

"There  are  many  unique 
dangers  with  landing  on  a 
floating  airport,  especially  when 
it  doesn't  have  normal  airport 
rules  or  procedures,"  he  said. 


"Non-Navy  pilots  must  also  get 
accustomed  to  the  severe  wind 
turbulence  coming  off  these 
superstructures  —  it's  difficult 
for  even  seasoned  pilots  to 
master." 

Catoire  said  one  of  JSHIP's 
goals  is  not  only  to  determine 
what  it  takes  for  another 
service's  aircraft  to  land  on  a 
vessel,  but  also  what  it  takes  to 
maintain  the  aircraft,  conduct 
operations  and  live  on  board. 

Cdr.  Bret  Gary,  JSHIP's 
Navy  deputy  test  director  from 
Patuxent  River  Naval  Air 
Station,  Md.,  said  that  the  need 
for  the  JSHIP  program  grew  out 
of  experiences  in  Haiti,  Grenada, 
Panama  and  Somalia. 


Black  Hawk  pilot  CW5  Craig  Rob- 
erts begins  his  approach  to 
Constellation's  flight  deck,  a  mov- 
ing target  in  the  vast  sea. 


Navy  crewmembers  scrub  down  Constellation's 
deck  during  a  lull  in  flight  operations.  The  raised 
deck  sections  are  jet-blast  deflectors. 


One  of  JSHIP's  goals,  he 
said,  is  to  capture  and  document 
lessons  and  make  them  available 
to  the  war  fighters  for  use  in 
crisis  situations. 

"We  had  Air  Force  and  Army 
special  operations  helicopters 
deployed  from  our  ships  in  the 
past,"  said  Gary.  "We  found  that 
it  was  not  as  easy  as  just  landing 
on  the  ships.  The  Navy  uses 
different  equipment  for  refueling 
and  maintenance,  different 
procedures  and  lingo,  and  the 
UH-60  Black  Hawk  helicopters, 
for  example,  were  not  designed 
for  sea  operations.  But  they  must 
be  able  to  function  in  a  corrosive 
saltwater  environment  and  an 
intense  electromagnetic  environ- 
ment. There  is  no  place  on  Earth 
with  higher  concentrations  of 
EM  energy  than  on  Navy  ships. 
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"Once  we  solve  the  inter- 
service  compatibility  shortcom- 
ings, it  will  become  much  easier 
for  joint  services  to  go  to  sea  and 
fight  those  battles,"  Gary  said. 

Fighting  those  battles 
demands  different  kinds  of 
aviation  assets  than  the  Navy 
possesses. 

"There  are  not  enough  Navy 
helicopters  to  perform  large- 
scale  combat  assaults,"  said  COL 
James  Looney,  the  Texas 
National  Guard's  state  aviation 
officer.  "We  are  writing  tactics 
to  get  all  of  our  modernized 
helicopters  —  including 
Apaches,  Chinooks  and,  eventu- 
ally, Comanches  —  onto  the 
smaller  amphibious  carriers  as 
well.  That's  the  way  we're  going 
to  get  to  the  fight." 

Many  Army  aviators  will 
eventually  have  aircraft  carrier 
landing  bragging  rights,  but  until 
then  the  CH-47  pilots  and 
crewmembers  from  the  Texas 
Guard's  Company  G,  149th 
Aviation  Regiment,  can  claim  to 
be  among  the  first  to  acquire 
such  experience. 


Wings  folded,  a  Navy  A-6  Intruder  sits, 
to  one  side  of  Constellation's  flight 
deck  as  one  UH-60  leaves  the  ship 
and  another  prepares  for  takeoff. 


They  usu- 
ally fly  in 
different 
skies,  but 
Army  and 
Navy 
Hawks 
are  birds 
of  a 
feather 


AWKS  frequently  navigate  the 
skies  during  Navy  and  Army 
operations:  Man-made  military 
hawks  —  powerful  and  agile  like 
their  feathered  namesakes. 

Be  it  the  Navy's  SH-60  Sea 
Hawks  or  the  Army's  UH-60  Black 
Hawks,  these  multi-use  aircraft  are 
similar  in  appearance,  but  have  many 
different  operational  features. 

UH-60  Black  Hawk  helicopters, 
fielded  by  the  Army  in  1979,  have 
proven  themselves  as  versatile  and 
dependable  aircraft  during  medical 


evacuation,  drug  interdiction,  disas- 
ter relief,  combat  support  and  peace- 
keeping missions. 

The  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion has  supplied  more  than  1 ,500 
Black  Hawks  to  active-duty  and  re- 
serve-component units  worldwide. 

The  upgraded  UH-60L  Black 
Hawks  now  in  use  have  increased 
power  and  lifting  capabilities,  ex- 
tended fuel  ranges  and  flight-control 
components  derived  from  the  Sea 
Hawk.  The  UH-60L  can  sling  load 
9,000  lbs.  of  additional  cargo  and, 


with  additional  fuel  tanks,  can  ex- 
tend its  range  to  nearly  1 ,100  nauti- 
cal miles. 

Sea  Hawks,  the  Navy's  equiva- 
lent multipurpose  helicopters,  de- 
ploy from  cruisers,  destroyers,  frig- 
ates and  aircraft  carriers. 

The  Navy  received  its  SH-60Bs 
in  1 983,  and  the  more  advanced  SH- 
60F  Sea  Hawks  in  1988. 

Sea  Hawks  are  used  for  search 
and  rescue,  anti-ship  and  anti-sub- 
marine warfare,  drug  interdiction  and 
special  operations.  They  also  greatly 
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I  Ik-  Chinook  crews  expei  i 
■need  their  ow  n  JSH1P  training 
off  the  Virginia  coasl  aboard  the 
I  SS  Saipan  in  November  ll>l)c). 

SSG  Lisa  A.  Webb,  a  crew 
Brief  for  Co.  A,  44l>th  Am 
Support  Battalion,  said  she 
knows  of  few  Arnvy  aviators 
who  gel  this  kind  of  opportunity. 
Webb  has  twice  the  bragging 
rights       she  landed  on  an 
aircraft  carrier  years  ago  while 
Hying  with  the  228th  Avn.  Bn.  in 
Panama. 

"I  feel  speeial.  in  a  way. 
because  were  paving  a  new  road 
lor  joint  services  to  work 
together."  she  said.  '"We're 


setting  the  standards  and  modify 

ing  the  waj  we  operate  aboard 

ships." 

Webb  guided  the  mainte 
nance  crews  through  "blade 
folding"  procedures,  in  which 
the  rotor  blades  are  repositioned, 
overlapping  one  another  over  the 
tail  of  the  helicopter. 

Unlike  some  Navy  helicop- 
ters, which  have  power-operated 
blade-folding  capabilities,  the 
Black  Hawk's  rotor  assemblies 
must  be  partially  disassembled. 

Blade  folding  allows  more 
helicopters  to  fit  in  the  tight 
confines  of  carrier  decks  and 
hanger  bays. 


Earlici .  the  vvalet  hazard 
training  portion  ol  the  program 
pro\  ided  .1  much  more  intense 
learning  experience  During  the 

training,  flight  ucwmembcis 
were  suspended  upside  down  in 
the  training  pool  while  breathing 
from  small  bottles  ol  compressed 
an  and  exhaling  through  their 
noses.  They  said  that  it's  more 
difficult  than  it  seems. 

"1  must  have  gotten  six 
gallons  of  water  up  my  nose," 
said  CPT  Robert  F.  Ciale.  a  UH- 
60L  Black  Hawk  pilot.  "It's 
impossible  to  avoid  it.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  ones  to  come  up 
gasping.  Everything  else  was 
'cake'  compared  to  the  pool." 

The  grand  finale  is  the 
"dunker,"  a  barrel-shaped  mock- 
up  of  a  helicopter  fuselage.  In 
this  training,  crews  aic  strapped 
into  the  simulator,  which  is 
dropped  into  the  pool.  Then  they 
must  wait  —  as  the  fuselage  rolls 
upside  down  and  sinks  —  before 
executing  their  evacuation 
procedures,  all  the  while  battling 
the  urge  to  panic. 

The  training  difficulty  is 
magnified  when  wearing  black- 


Grew  chief  SSG  Lisa  A.  Webb  cleans  built-up 
salt  spray  from  her  aircraft's  windows.  Spray 
is  unavoidable  during  shipboard  operations. 
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extend  a  vessel's  radar  and  sonar 
range. 

Both  aircraft  require  crews  of 
three  to  four  people  and  have  maxi- 
mum cruise  speeds  near  180  knots, 
equivalent  to  207  miles  per  hour. 

On  crowded  aircraft  carrier  decks, 
space  is  precious.  The  length  of  an 
SH-60F  Sea  Hawk,  equipped  with 
power-assisted  folding  blades  and  a 
folding  tail,  can  decrease  to  approxi- 
mately 41  feet  from  its  original  oper- 
ating length  of  65  feet,  while  Black 
Hawks  take  up  nearly  53  feet  after 


their  blades  are  manually  folded. 

Sea  Hawks,  with  their  rear  land- 
ing gear  closer  to  the  fuselage's  cen- 
ter, have  a  shorter  wheelbase,  and 
thus  a  tighter  turning  radius  on  deck. 

Although  the  Army's  Black  Hawks 
were  not  designed  for  shipborne  op- 
erations, continued  cooperation 
among  the  services  during  testing 
programs  such  as  JSHIP  can  increase 
the  frequency  in  which  they  join  the 
Sea  Hawks  over  water.  —  SFC 
Brenda  Benner 


A  Navy  SH-60  carries  supplies  from  a 
transport  to  the  carrier  during  a  vertical 
replenishment,  or  "vertrep,"  operation. 
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Before  carrying  out  their  carrier  qual 
fications  the  Army  crewmembers  un 
derwent  the  water-survival  training  re 
quired  of  all  shipborne  aviators. 


out  goggles  to  achieve  a  "blind" 
evacuation. 

"The  water  hazard  training  is 
an  eye-opener  for  everyone," 
Webb  said.  "It  makes  us  think 
about  how  we'll  react  if  we  hit 
the  water.  'What  can  I  use  to  stay 
afloat?  What  will  my  body  go 
through  while  I'm  in  the  water?' 
This  training  is  critical." 

For  CW5  Terry  Kennemer, 
the  Texas  Army  Guard's  aviation 
safety  and  standardization 
officer,  the  water-survival 
training  —  required  for  ship- 
board operations  —  was  a  first. 

"It's  not  easy,"  said  Ken- 
nemer. "It  takes  a  lot  of  effort  to 
jump  off  a  tower  with  40  pounds 
of  flight  gear  strapped  to  us  and 
swim  the  required  100 
yards  with  it.  The  gear 
itself  doesn't  float.  This 
certainly  builds  our 
confidence." 

According  to  Gary,  the 
Texas  aviators  adapted  to 
the  world  of  Navy  aviation 
very  quickly. 

"I  see  no  difference 
between  the  National 
Guard  units  and  the  regular 
Army  units  we've  trained 
with,"  he  said.  "My  hat  is 
off  to  them.  They  proved 
they  could  operate  in  this 
new  and  challenging 
environment."  □ 


A  Texas  Army  National 
Guard  Black  Hawk  is 
moved  from  Constel- 
lation's cavernous  hangar 
bay  onto  the  huge  deck- 
edge  elevator  that  will  lift 
it  to  flight-deck  level. 


Crew  chief  1 SG  Victor  DeLeon 
reattaches  the  blades  to  a  UH- 
60's  main  rotor  head  after 
completing  a  blade-folding 
task  in  the  hangar  bay. 
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Island  Hopping 

July  7,1943 


A  tank  lighter  loaded  with  soldiers  of  the 
1 36th  Field  Artillery  leaves  Kokokana  Island 
for  Baraulu  Island  during  the  World  War  II 
Pacific  campaign  in  New  Georgia. 


Portraits  of  Patriotism 


"Freedom  Bridge" 


FOR  more  than  four  decades  (1945  to  1991)  the  Cold  War  pitted  a  United  States-led  alliance  defending  democ- 
racy and  freedom  against  a  Soviet  Union-spearheaded  quest  to  impose  communism  on  the  world.  In  this  hair- 
trigger  environment,  America's  commitment  was  tested  repeatedly.  While  the  two  superpowers  usually 
avoided  direct  military  confrontation  in  the  Cold  War,  hot  wars  by  proxy  flared  throughout  the  world.  Two  of 
these,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  drew  a  sustained  American  military  response. 

In  Europe,  Berlin  was  the  epicenter  of  these  East- West  tensions,  which  on  many  occasions  threatened  to  boil  over 
into  open  conflict.  U.S.  forces  played  an  essential  part  in  maintaining  peace  in  that  long-divided  city  —  from  the 
Berlin  Airlift  of  the  1940s  through  the  building  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  the  1960s  until  the  city  was  reunited  in  1990. 

This  Edward  Reep  watercolor  painting,  "Freedom  Bridge,"  depicts  Glienicker  Bridge,  connecting  the  southwest 
outskirts  of  Berlin  with  Potsdam  over  the  Havel  River.  Manned  by  gun-toting  guards  on  the  East  German  side,  the 
bridge  became  famous  as  a  spot  for  spy  exchanges,  most  notably  that  involving  American  U-2  pilot  Francis  Gary 
Powers  and  Soviet  spy  Rudolf  Abel.  By  preserving  a  toehold  of  freedom  in  the  Allied  zones  of  Berlin  at  places  such  as 
the  Glienicker  Bridge  and  Checkpoint  Charlie,  American  soldiers  were  sentinels  of  freedom. 

Soldiers  of  the  U.S.  Army  on  the  ground  in  Europe,  Korea,  Vietnam  and  dozens  of  lonely  outposts  around  the 
world  provided  tangible  proof  that  the  United  States  would  sustain  its  friends  against  communist  tyranny.  On  an 
individual  level,  soldiers  generated  goodwill  as  ambassadors  of  American  values  by  demonstrating  to  host  nations  and 
aggressors  alike  the  proper  role  for  the  military  in  a  democratic  society.  More  than  half  a  century  later,  American 
soldiers  still  defend  our  nation's  interests  globally  and  serve  abroad  as  an  effective  force  for  international  security  and 
peace.  —  CPT  Patrick  Swan 
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equipment.  — 
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From  the  Editor 

WHEN  some  200  Army  officers 
became  the  unknowing  vic- 
tims of  identity  theft,  e-com- 
merce  took  on  a  much  differ- 
ent look.  CID  author  Sandy 
Goss  lists  steps  victims 
should  take,  as  well  as  mea- 
sures available  to  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  being  victimized 
in  the  first  place. 

SSG  John  Valceanu  pre- 
sents the  emerging  face  of 
military  operations  in  urban 
terrain  in  this  month's  cover 
story.  Meantime,  Steve 
Harding  travels  to  Italy  for  a 
joint  U.S.-ltalian  noncomba- 
tant  evacuation  operation, 
and  also  covers  the  activation 
of  the  famed  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade  —  the  first  major 
Army  unit  to  serve  in  Vietnam. 

Former  Soldiers  staff 
member  MSG  Larry  Lane  takes 
us  along  on  an  Army  force-on- 
force  training  exercise  using 
German  farms  and  small 
towns  as  the  backdrop  -  the 
first  such  venture  in  more 
than  a  decade. 

And  with  the  world's  at- 
tention focused  on  the  2000 
Olympics  in  Sydney,  Army  ath- 
letes are  helping  to  carry  the 
U.S.  flag  "down  under"  -  we 
offer  a  special  preview  by  Sol- 
diers' summer  intern,  Sarah 
McCoy. 


More  on  Uniforms 

I  ENJOYED  the  article  on  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Army  uniform 
in  your  July  issue.  I  believe, 
however,  there  was  an  error  with 
regard  to  trouser  striping.  The 
trouser  striping  authorized  in 
1832  was  in  the  branch  color 
(Infantry-white;  Artillery-scar- 
let; and  Dragoons  -  yellow)  for 
the  combat  arms.  What  hap- 
pened in  1851  was  that  the 
branch  colors  were  changed  for 
the  Infantry  (from  white  to  blue), 
Dragoons  (yellow  to  orange), 
and  Regiment  of  Mounted  Rifle- 
men (black  piped  gold  to  green). 
William  T.  Barrante 
Watertown,  Conn. 

NOT  to  be  picky,  but  shouldn't 
we  be?  In  July's  "Uniform  Tra- 
ditions" poster,  the  Medical 
Corps  major  is  wearing  the  rib- 
bon to  her  Armed  Forces  Expe- 
ditionary Medal  upside  down. 
The  center  stripes  are  "blue- 
white-red"  on  the  medal's  sus- 
pension ribbon;  hers  appears  as 
"red-white-blue."  As  a  former 
OBC  platoon  trainer,  I  used  to 
love  catching  my  prior-service 
lieutenants  on  this  one!  I  hope 
the  chemical  officer's  ribbon  is 
being  worn  correctly  -  his  pic- 
ture is  a  little  too  grainy  for  me 
to  verify.  He  probably  remem- 
bers me  as  a  TAC  officer.  And 
before  the  complaints  roll  in, 
yes,  I  have  better  things  to  do! 
MAJ  David  Molaison 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

THANK  you  for  the  correction. 
Another  reader  also  reminded 
that  the  AFEM  is  one  of  three 
medals  in  current  use  that  can- 
not be  reversed  and  still  be 
worn  correctly,  the  other  two 
being  the  Army  of  Occupation 
Medal  and  the  new  Kosovo 
Campaign  Medal  (see  article  in 
July  "Briefings  ).  Also,  the 
A  FEM  is  correctly  displayed  on 
the  poster  insert  to  this  year's 


Wearing  Army  Traditions 


ALTHOUGH  I  really  enjoyed  your 
July  article  on  the  history  of  Army 
uniforms,  you  didn't  make  me  like 
today's  uniforms  any  better.  I  still 
have  to  agree  with  the  recent 
article  in  the  Army  Times  that 
discussed  how  many  soldiers  do 
not  like  their  current  uniforms, 
but  prefer  the  older  khaki's,  and  Pinks 
and  Greens.  Interesting  how,  on  the  last  page  of  the  Army 
Times  article,  all  of  the  uniforms  shown  were  of  the  khaki  or 
light  OD  green/khaki  color.   Now  those  were  classy  uni- 
forms! 

It  was  a  nice  try  to  convince  me  that  the  Class  A's  could 
not  be  matched  in  1 832  because  generals  couldn't  afford  to 
find  a  match  of  coat  and  trousers  (at  their  pay  grade,  they 
couldn't  afford  a  bolt  of  cloth  big  enough  to  make  their  whole 
uniform?).  Personally,  I  liked  the  story  I  heard  about  the 
Cavalry.  Their  jackets  did  not  fade  because  they  rolled 
them  up  and  sat  on  them  as  they  rode,  so  their  pants  faded 
in  the  sun,  but  their  jackets  did  not.  Now,  that  was  more 
romantic  then  not  being  able  to  match  a  bolt  of  cloth! 

I  wish  I  were  on  a  board  selecting  the  future  Class  A's 
because  today's  uniforms  have  lost  their  class!  Let's  go 
back  to  khaki! 

L7"C  Jeanette  McMahon 
via  e-mail 


edition  of  The  Soldiers  Alma- 
nac. 

Challenging  Claim 

THE  back  cover  of  the  July 
Soldiers  states  the  54th  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  first  black 
unit  to  engage  in  battle.  That  is 
incorrect.  On  July  1 6, 1 863,  the 
1st  Kansas  Colored  Infantry 
was  a  part  of  the  Union  forces 
engaging  Confederates  at 
Honey  Springs  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory (Oklahoma).  That  unit  is 
credited  with  firing  a  volley  into 
the  center  of  a  Confederate 
charge  that  more  or  less  broke 
up  the  Confederate  forces.  The 
Confederates  were  superior  in 
numbers(nearlytwotoone),but 
were  not  very  well  disciplined 
and  after  the  volley  fire  that 


broke  the  center,  left  the  field  of 

battle.  Nothing  against  the  54th, 

the  movie  about  them  got  me 

interested  in  the  Civil  War  again, 

but  we  need  to  ensure  credit  is 

given  where  due.  Although  the 

war  in  the  west  was  very  remote, 

events  also  occurred  here  and 

they  should  not  be  overlooked. 

SSG  James  E.  Williams,  USAR 

University  of  Oklahoma 

via  e-mail 

Black  Beaches 

THE  two-page  spread  in  the 
July  issue  is  terrific  and  does  a 
great  job  of  promoting  one  of 
the  service's  great  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  Hawaii.  However, 
the  caption  for  the  picture  on 
the  left  side  of  page  46  is  mis- 
leading if  people  are  not  famil- 
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iar  with  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
KMC,  and  the  location  of  the 
nearest  beaches.  The  caption 
says  "sea  turtles  can  often  be 
seen  on  the  black  sand  beaches 
near  KMC."  Well,  there  are  no 
black  sand  beaches  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  KMC.  You  would  have 
to  drive  miles  down  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hilo  (east  side)  or  Kona 
(west  side)  to  go  to  any  black 
sand  beaches. 

Keep  up  the  great  work  in 
presenting  the  historical  and 
current  Army  to  your  subscrib- 
ers. I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
recent  issues  with  information 
on  the  Korean  War.  I  have 
shared  them  with  friends  who 
are  veterans  of  that  era. 
LTC  Michael  F.  Tanigawa  (Ret.) 
via  e-mail 

Safety  Violation 

I  WANT  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion something  I  noticed  in  your 
July  issue:  the  photo  of  the  ve- 
hicle in  tow  on  page  36  displays 
a  safety  violation.  The  hook  on 
the  tow  chain  should  be  pointed 
up,  rather  than  down,  so  that  if 
it  breaks  it  will  fall  down  rather 
than  shoot  upward.  I  ask  that 
you  forward  this  message  to  the 
appropriate  authority  so  that  a 
correction  can  be  made.  Per- 
haps this  will  save  a  soldierf  rom 
getting  injured  —  or  worse. 

CSM  Albert  D.  Newton 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

YOU R  magazine  is  a  great  way 

to  see  what  the  rest  of  the  forces 

are  doing.  Theonlythinglhave 

a  problem  with  is  when  we  show 

soldiers  the  wrong  way  to  do 

things.  In  your  July  issue,  Sharp 

Shooters,  page  36,  you  show  a 

photograph  of  88M  soldiers 

training  on  recovery  operations 

with  the  instructor.  There  are 

three  things  wrong:  the  main 

!  winch  line  hook  is  upside  down, 

I  the  soldier  on  the  right  is  not 

j  wearing  gloves  and  the  chain  is 
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wrapped  around  the  tie-down 
loops.  We  stress  safety  in  the 
Army  but  do  we  train  safety?  It 
does  no  good  to  train  soldiers 
without  stressing  proper  safety 
procedures.  Recovery  opera- 
tions are  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous peacetime  procedures 
we  do. 

CW2  Joseph  Deblois 
Camp  Bondsteel,  Kosovo 

WE  couldn  't  agree  more  about 
the  importance  of  safety;  how- 
ever, Soldiers  staff  members 
are  not  safety  specialists.  We 
have  to  trust  the  photographers 
and,  more  importantly,  the 
people  in  the  photos,  to  do  the 
right  things. 

Uniform  of  the  Future? 

AS  a  career  infantryman,  I'm  as 
interested  in  technological  de- 
velopments as  the  next  guy.  But 
what  I've  noticed  about  combat 
arms  soldiers  is  that  they  do 
things  on  their  own  to  make  the 
uniform  more  mission-friendly. 
If  they  need  an  extra  pocket  for 
maps,  etc.,  they'll  add  one 
somewhere.  If  a  certain  piece 
of  gear  is  too  heavy,  it  gets  left 
behind. 


So  I  am  disturbed,  and  em- 
barrassed, to  see  your  June 
article  featuring  skin-tight  black 
jumpsuits  (with  no  pockets  at 
all  no  less!),  fully  enclosed  hel- 
mets, etc.,  being  advertised  as 
the  future  of  the  Army.  Whoever 
is  designing  this  stuff  clearly 
doesn't  spend  much  time 
"humpin'  a  ruck"  out  in  the  field! 

I  believe  the  BDU  is  about 
as  perfect  a  combat  uniform  as 
we're  going  to  get.  Let's  focus 
on  the  person  inside  the  uni- 
form. I  for  one  would  certainly 
rather  see  the  money  spent  on 
real-world  improvements forour 
people  —  getting  every  soldier 
ElB-qualified,  forexample,  or  on 
designing  a  new,  lighter  field 
shelter  system. 

SGT  G.  E.  Whitley 
via  e-mail 

Artillery  Adjustment 

AS  an  artilleryman,  I  was  curi- 
ous when  I  read  MAJ  John 
Dacey's  letter  in  your  July  Feed- 
back about  the  soldier  standing 
directly  behind  the  recoiling 
cannon  tube  on  the  back  cover 
of  the  May  issue.  I  grabbed  the 
issue  and  noticed  that  the  sol- 
dier is  actually  standing  to  the 


right  of  the  cannon  tube  and  is 
not  in  harm's  way;  however,  the 
soldier  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  howitzer. 

SGT  Adam  M.  Durand 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Changing  Uniform 

I  HAVE  been  reading  your 
magazine  for  some  time,  since 
I  am  considering  joining  the 
Army  later  this  year.  I  congratu- 
late you  for  all  the  useful  infor- 
mation I  have  been  getting  from 
Soldiers. 

I  am  currently  finishing  my 
four-year  tour  in  the  Navy  and, 
with  all  the  information  you  have 
provided  me,  I  now  know  it  is 
worth  becoming  a  soldier. 

GM3  Giovannie  G.Ortiz 
San  Juan,  P.R. 


Soldiers  is  for  soldiers  and  DA 
civilians.  We  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words  —  a  post 
card  will  do  —  and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire 
and  may  condense  your  views  be- 
cause of  space.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one,  but  we'll  use 
representative  views.  Write  to: 
Feedback,  Soldiers,  9325  Gun- 
ston  Road,  Ste.  S108,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  VA  22060-5581,  or  e-mail: 
soldiers@belvoir.army.mil. 
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HESE  are  the  details  of  the 
case  as  events  unfolded: 
In  October  1999,  the 
Army  Criminal  Investigation 
Command,  or  CID,  received 
complaints  that  unauthorized  credit 
card  accounts  had  been  opened  in  the 
names  of  several  general  officers. 
Special  agents  contacted  the  Secret 
Service,  an  element  of  the  Treasury 
Department  having  jurisdiction  over 
credit-card  fraud,  and  alerted  it  to  the 
problem. 

The  Secret  Service  then  set  up  a 
joint  task  force  that  included  investiga- 
tors from  the  CID,  the  Naval  Criminal 
Investigative  Service  and  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Special  Investigations. 

The  four  agencies  set  out  to  find 
those  responsible  for  applying  for  and 
obtaining  hundreds  of  credit  cards  in 
the  names  of  top  U.S.  military  officers, 
including  more  than  1 75  generals  and 
admirals. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  the 
perpetrators  of  the  fraud  had  accessed 
the  Internet  for  the  information.  Once 
the  information  was  obtained,  they 
used  the  data  to  apply  for  unauthorized 
credit  under  the  victims'  names  and 
make  purchases  over  the  Internet. 

The  initial  CID  portion  of  the  in- 
vestigation revealed  some  200  Army 
officers  who  were  the  victims  of 
identity  theft.  The  task  force  identified 
almost  1,300  fraudulent  accounts 
opened  in  officers'  names.  Potential 
losses  could  have  reached  an  estimated 
$1 .4  million  if  the  accounts  had  been 
drained  to  their  limit,  officials  said. 

Investigators  learned  that  most  of 
the  fraudulent  credit  cards  were  issued 
by  one  particular  bank.  The  bank  said 
its  routine  monitoring  detected  the 
fraudulent  accounts  and  that  most  of 
the  accounts  were  closed  within  24 


Sandy  Goss  works  for  the  CID  Public  Affairs  Office  at  Fort 
Belvoir.  Va. 
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hours  of  being  created.  The  bank  also 
said  its  losses  Prom  this  fraud  were 
small  and  that  it  was  certain  it  had 
identified  all  the  fraudulently  obtained 
accounts. 

On  Dec.  13,  1999,  Secret  Service 
agents  from  field  offices  in  Newark, 
N.J..  and  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Trenton.  N.J..  Police 
Department,  arrested  three  non- 
Department  of  Defense  civilians  in 
Trenton  and  a  fourth  suspect  in 
Philadelphia.  All  four  were  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  commit  bank  fraud 
—  a  violation  of  Title  18  of  the  U.S. 
Criminal  Code,  Section  37 1 . 

The  four  are  accused  of  using  1 1 3 
unauthorized  credit  card  accounts  to 
make  $37,000  in  Internet  purchases. 
Each  individual  faces  a  maximum 
penalty  of  30  years  imprisonment  and 
fine  of  up  to  $1  million.  U.S.  attorneys 
in  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  prosecute  the  case.  Addi- 
tional suspects  have  been  identified. 

A  Growing  Problem 

This  investigation  represented  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  Army 
criminal  cases  of  its  type,  proving  once 
again  that  identity  theft  can  be  one  of 
the  decade's  most  profitable  crimes. 

The  U.S.  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  has  said  that  identity  theft 
claims  about  40,000  new  victims  each 
year.  The  "Identity  Theft  Act"  of  1998 
makes  it  a  federal  offense. 

Hie  Personal  Hassle  of  H)  Theft 

Although  victims  of  identity  theft 
are  not  normally  financially  liable, 
they  may  incur  legal  bills  and  suffer 
personal  embarrassment,  in  addition  to 
the  time  lost  and  inconvenience 
associated  with  repairing  their  credit 
records. 
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They  nevertheless  must  go  through 
the  tedious  process  of  reviewing  their 
credit  ratings  and  checking  their  old 
financial  statements.  Sometimes  the 
damage  caused  due  to  fraud  goes 
undiscovered  for  months  and  the 
victim  is  alerted  only  after  applying  for 
credit  or  receiving  letters  from  collec- 
tion agencies. 

Even  when  victims'  credit  is 
initially  believed  to  be  repaired,  they 
can  experience  additional  credit 
problems  caused  by  derogatory  entries 
left  in  various  obscure  financial  or 
credit  files. 

To  lessen  subsequent  vulnerability 
to  such  fraud,  victims  and  potential 
victims  are  eliminating  their  Social 
Security  numbers  from  potentially 
compromisable  documents  such  as 
their  checks. 

One  twist  to  this  crime  is  that  — 
unlike  the  theft  of  an  existing  credit 
card,  where  the  victim  knows  that  the 
card  is  missing  —  these  victims  had  no 
idea  that  they'd  been  compromised. 
They  were  unaware  that  cards  had 
been  issued  in  their  names  because  the 
charges  made  on  the  fraudulently 
obtained  cards  didn't  appear  on  their 
legitimate  monthly  statements.  The 
bogus  cards  and  their  monthly  state- 
ments were  sent  to  postal  boxes  and 
other  neutral  addresses  in  various 


Why  Target  the  Military? 

Career  officers  and  NCOs  tend  to 
have  very  good  credit  histories,  and 
this  is  even  more  true  as  individuals 
advance  in  rank.  In  a  downsizing  and 
highly  competitive  military  environ- 
ment, clean  credit  records  are  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  promotion  potential. 
However,  they  also  garner  the  higher 
credit  limits  that  appeal  to  thieves. 

Blame  It  On  the  Internet 

The  increase  in  identity-theft 
crimes  has  paralleled  advances  in 
information  technology.  It  has  always 
been  axiomatic  that  tearing  up  credit 
card  carbons  and  safeguarding  sales 
receipts  were  necessary  precautions  to 
prevent  credit-card  fraud. 

Today,  however,  the  practice  of 
selling,  posting  and  transmitting 
personal  information  via  the  Internet 
has  made  personal  data  increasingly 
vulnerable  and  accessible. 

Competent  crooks  can  get  personal 
information  from  websites,  retrieve  it 
from  public  databases,  or  obtain  it 
through  Internet  and  phone  solicita- 
tion. Criminals  may  also  get  personal 
information  by  stealing  mail,  wallets  or 
purses;  by  rummaging  through  per- 
sonal trash;  and  through  credit  applica- 
tion fraud  or  unethical  employee 


Checking  Your  Credit  Report 

THREE  major  credit-reporting  agencies  provide  credit  report  information  for 
a  nominal  fee,  and  they  should  be  contacted  to  report  any  fraudulent  use 
of  your  credit  accounts.  The  agencies  are: 
Equifax,  (800)  525-6285,  www.equifax.com 
Experian,  (888)  397-3742,  www.experian.com 
Trans  Union,  (800)  680-7289,  www.tuc.com 


The  increase  in  identity-theft  crimes 

has  paralleled  advances  in 

information  technology. 


transactions.  Once  acquired,  personal 
information  can  allow  access  to  a  wide 
range  of  financial  accounts. 

Protect  Personal  Information 

You  can  avoid  or  deter  identifica- 
tion theft  by  carefully  protecting  your 
personal  information.  There  are  several 
ways  to  avoid  becoming  a  victim  of 
identity  fraud. 

•  Guard  your  Social  Security 
number  and  other  identification 
numbers.  Only  give  them  to  people 
you  trust. 

•  Don't  give  out  personal  informa- 
tion over  the  telephone,  through  the 
mail  or  over  the  Internet  unless  you 
have  initiated  the  contact  or  know  the 
person  with  whom  you're  dealing. 

•  Each  year,  purchase  copies  of 
your  credit  reports  and  check  them  for 
errors.  See  the  accompanying  box  for 
phone  numbers  and  websites  of  the 
three  major  credit-reporting  agencies. 
Charges  for  the  service  run  to  about 
$8.50  per  report. 

•  When  paying  by  credit  card  in  a 
store,  keep  the  card  in  sight;  make 
sure  that  you  can  see  it  being  swiped 
through  the  machine. 

•  To  have  your  name  removed 
rom  mailing  lists  for  credit  card 

offers,  call  the  toll-free  number  used 
by  the  three  major  credit  bureaus: 
(888)-50PTOUT  [(888)  567-8688]. 

•  Use  a  shredder  to  destroy 
charge  receipts,  copies  of  credit 
applications,  insurance  forms,  bank 
checks  and  statements  that  you  are 
discarding.  Also  destroy  expired 
charge  cards  and  card  offers  received 
in  the  mail. 

•  Make  it  a  habit  to  shred  other 
personal  documents  that  may  contain 
key  information  about  you. 

•  At  work,  find  out  who  has 
access  to  your  personal  information 
and  verify  that  the  records  are  secure. 

•  Do  not  post  personal  information 
on  bulletin  boards  or  Internet  sites. 

•  Ensure  that  commerce  sites  are 
egitimate  and  have  transaction 

security  before  purchasing  online. 

•  Check  monthly  credit  and  bank 


statements  item  by  item  and  order  a 
credit  report  at  least  once  each  year. 

•  Exercise  your  right  to  stop  "credit 
header"  information  (personal  infor- 
mation label  on  a  credit  report)  from 
being  sold  to  merchants.  This  will  also 
stop  pre-approved  credit  card  offers. 
To  exercise  this  option,  call  the 
Automated  OptOut  Request  Line 
number  listed  above. 

Victims,  Take  Action 

If  you  discover  that  you're  a  victim 
of  identity  theft,  there  is  action  you  can 
take: 

•  Report  the  crime  to  military  or 
civilian  police,  as  appropriate,  and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  the  police  report  to 
document  the  crime. 

•  Alert  the  security  departments 
of  appropriate  creditors  or  financial 
institutions  through  which  the 


Identity  Theft: 
The  FAQs 


Q:  You  cite  three  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies: Equifax,  Trans  Union  and  Experian. 
Are  there  service  centers  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  to  contact?  Toll-free 
800  numbers  are  expensive  phone  calls 
from  over  here. 

A:  At  press  time,  CID  did  not  1 
OCONUS  numbers  for  these  three  service 
centers.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  contact 
the  credit-reporting  agencies  from  over- 
seas is  through  the  Internet. 

Q:  Can  you  give  us  OCONUS-based 
contact  information  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  other  agencies  for  con- 
sumer complaints? 

A:  You  can  file  a  complaint  with  the 
FTC  by  contacting  the  Consumer  Re- 
sponse Center  by  phone  [toll-free  at  i 
FTC-HELP  (382-4357)];  by  mail  to  i 
sumer  Response  Center,  Federal  T 
Commission,  600  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
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accounts  were  fraudulently 
accessed  or  opened. 

•  Close  these  accounts 
and  place  passwords  on 
any  new  and  existing 
accounts.  (Don't  use  easily 
available  information  such 
as  your  mother's  maiden 
name,  your  birth  date,  the 
last  digits  of  your  Social 
Security  or  phone  number, 
or  a  series  of  consecutive 
numbers  when  choosing  new  pass- 
words.) 

•  Also  alert  the  fraud  departments 
of  each  of  the  three  major  credit- 
reporting  agencies 

•  Ask  to  have  a  "fraud  alert"  placed 
on  your  file,  so  that  new  credit  will  not 
be  granted  without  your  approval. 

•  Keep  meticulous  records  of  all 
attempts  to  clean  your  records.  This 
should  include  copies  of  letters  and 


summaries  o\  your  phone 
conversations  with  credit 
officials. 

•  Never  agree  to  pay 
any  portion  of  the 
fraudulent  debt,  since  this 
will  cause  the  balance  to 
remain  on  your  record. 

•  Seek  legal  assis- 
tance to  ensure  you  have 
taken  advantage  of  the 
resources  available  to 

help  you  resolve  credit  problems. 

•  Call  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  toll-free  Identity  Theft 
Hotline  at  (877)  IDTHEFT  |(877)  438- 
4338]  or  visit  its  website, 
www.consumer.gov/idtheft. 

The  publication  "ID  Theft:  When 
Bad  Things  Happen  to  Your  Good 
Name"  is  available  through  either  the 
Identity  Theft  Hotline  or  from  its 
website. 


Irtstrance  Protection  A/alable 

A  new  type  of  insurance,  offered  in 

25  stales,  covers  some  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  identity  fraud  victims.  This 
coverage  can  be  added  to  existing 
homeowners'  or  renters'  policies  and 
provides  reimbursement  of  up  to 
$15,000  for  each  instance  of  fraud. 
Covered  expenses  include  lost  wages 
for  taking  time  off  from  work  to  deal 
with  the  fraud,  legal  fees,  certain 
mailing  costs,  loan  reapplication  fees 
and  phone  charges. 

The  coverage  includes  identity 
fraud  resulting  from  Internet  use. 

While  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act 
generally  limits  a  consumer's  liability 
for  unauthorized  credit  card  charges  to 
$50  per  card,  the  ultimate  costs  may  be 
substantial.  Check  with  your  insurance 
company  for  availability  of  this 
coverage.  □ 


Internet,  using  the  online  complaint  form  at 
www.ftc.gov.  The  FTC  cannot  resolve  in- 
dividual problems  for  consumers,  but  it  can 
act  against  a  company  if  it  determines  a 
pattern  of  possible  law  violations  exists. 

Q:  Who  should  I  contact  when  reporting 
cases  of  fraud? 

A:  That  depends  on  the  specific  case. 
Determining  factors  such  as  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  who  may  have  committed 
I  the  crime  and  the  dollar  amount  of  the  loss 
i  all  affect  which  police  jurisdiction  has  pri- 
mary responsibility.  Generally,  if  the  crime 
involved  an  Army  suspect  or  occurred  on 
'Army-controlled  property  or  equipment, 
Ithe  MPs  or  CID  take  the  complaint.  How- 
lever,  the  incident  might  be  referred  to 
lanother  agency  having  greater  jurisdic- 

i  responsibility,  such  as  the  local 
national  police  (if  overseas),  U.S.  Secret 

ice  or  postal  inspectors. 
Q:  People  shopping  over  the  Internet 

old  to  "use  caution  when  disclosing 

<mg  account  numbers,  credit  card  num- 


offer  tips  on  how  to  make  your  communica- 
tions more  secure  when  shopping  online. 
Almost  all  of  the  Internet  service  providers 
give  their  customers  tips  on  how  to  be 
secure  when  shopping  online,  and  most 
offer  a  secure  means  of  communication. 
Here  are  additional  tips: 

•  Use  only  one  credit  card  online,  to 
make  it  easierto  identify  fraudulent  charges. 

•  Use  only  a  credit  or  charge  card  — 
never  a  bank  debit  card  —  for  online  pur- 
chases. Under  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act, 
credit  cards  have  liability  limits  on  them, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  consum- 
ers can  dispute  charges  or  withhold  pay- 
ment while  their  accounts  are  being  inves- 
tigated. Debit  cards  don't  offer  such  protec- 
tion, and  using  one  online  puts  your  entire 
checking  or  savings  account  at  risk. 

•  Print  a  copy  of  your  purchase  order 
and  confirmation  number  for  your  records 
whenever  you  make  a  purchase  online. 

•  Check  your  bills  carefully  each  month 
and  cancel  the  card  immediately  if  you  find 


or  online  service  location,  unless  you  re- 
ceive a  secured  authentication  key  from 
your  provider. 

•  When  you  enter  an  interactive  service 
site,  beware  of  con  artists  who  may  ask  you 
to  "confirm"  your  enrollment  service  by  dis- 
closing passwords  or  the  credit  card  num- 
ber you  used  to  subscribe. 

Q:  Are  there  force-protection  issues  of 
ID  theft  that  I  should  know  about? 

A:  Anything  that  affects  a  person's  readi- 
ness could  be  considered  force  protection 
related.  This  includes  financial  problems  or 
time  away  from  work  caused  by  identity 
theft. 

Q:  What  else  can  I  do  to  protect  myself 
from  identity  theft? 

A:  Don't  leave  personal  records  or  docu- 
ments that  contain  Social  Security  numbers 
—  a  whole  range  of  cards  and  papers  you 
might  carry  in  your  wallet  or  purse  —  lying 
around  for  others  to  see,  and  be  very  care- 
ful about  who  you  give  personal  informa- 
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Soldiers 


New  Equipment 

for  Urban  Combat 


Story  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 

Photos  by  Sarah  Underhill 


"It's  a  really  good 
opportunity  for  us  to  do 
our  part  to  try  to  make 
sure  the  Army  gets  the 
equipment  it  needs.  I 
think  we're  all  pretty 
proud  of  being  on  the 
cutting  edge." 


(Left)  A  soldier  blows  down  a 
door  using  the  Rafael  Simon 
Breaching  Round.  Made  by  the 
Israeli  government,  the  device 
is  one  of  the  many  off-the-shelf 
products  demonstrated  by  the 
Army  during  MOUT  ACTD. 

(Right)  The  breaching  round 
will  allow  infantrymen  to  re- 
duce casualties  by  blowing  in 
doors  and  windows  before  as- 
saulting a  building. 
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RBAN  combat  is  a 
nightmare  for  light 
infantry.  A  well-placed 
sniper  on  the  roof  of  a 
building  can  take  out  an 
entire  platoon  or  more  of 
dismounted  soldiers.  A 
handful  of  defenders 
hiding  in  a  city's  buildings 
can  hamper  the  move- 
ments of  an  entire  battalion. 

The  problems  faced  by  infantrymen 
in  cities  are  compounded  by  limited 
visibility  and  lack  of  adequate,  accu- 
rate intelligence  —  a  natural  result  of 
operating  near  buildings  that  provide 
the  enemy  cover  and  concealment. 
And  the  presence  of  noncombatants 
further  complicates  an  already  difficult 
situation. 

While  U.S.  soldiers  are  probably 
better  trained  and  equipped  than  any 
potential  enemy,  the  limitations 
imposed  by  urban  combat  negate  much 
of  this  advantage.  A  good  example  is 
the  1993  firefight  in  Mogadishu, 
Somalia,  in  which  Somali  militiamen 
killed  18  American  soldiers.  The 
Somalis  used  the  urban  terrain  in  their 
favor,  putting  the  U.S.  troops  at  a 
decided  disadvantage. 


Sheila  Ryan,  MOUT  ACTD  public  affairs  specialist,  con- 
tributed to  this  story.  Sarah  Underhill  is  a  photographer 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Systems  Center  at  Natick,  Mass. 


The  Military  Operations  in  Urban 
Terrain  Advanced  Concept  Technol- 
ogy Demonstration  was  formed  in 
1997  to  help  remedy  problems 
identified  by  a  1994  Defense  Science 
Board  study  on  military  operations  in 
built-up  areas.  The  MOUT  ACTD  is  a 
joint  program,  and  its  integration  of 
innovative  technology  into  both  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  infantry  operations 
allows  soldiers  and  marines  to  use 
new  equipment  and  demonstrate  its 
effectiveness. 

The  10th  Mountain  Division's  2nd 
Battalion,  22nd  Infantry  Regiment,  is 
the  Army's  MOUT  ACTD  "test"  unit, 
and  it  will  participate  in  the  Joint 
Combined  Force  -  Advanced 
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The  nonlethal  blunt  trauma  training 
round  is  a  more  effective  training  tool 
for  urban  warfare  than  MILES  gear.  Simi- 
lar to  sport  paintball  systems,  the  rounds 
leave  no  doubt  that  a  soldier  has  been 
hit  when  they  impact. 


Warfighter  Experiment  scheduled  for 
this  month  at  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Polk,  La.  A 
Marine  Corps  MOUT  ACTD  company 
will  also  take  part  in  the  JCF-AWE, 
which  is  the  culminating  demonstra- 
tion of  the  MOUT  ACTD. 

"The  point  is  to  increase  the 
dominance  of  American  infantry  in 
urban  environments,"  said  MAJ 
Richard  Stockton,  MOUT  ACTD 
division  chief  for  the  Dismounted 
Battlespace  Battle  Lab.  "Our  technol- 
ogy gives  us  a  great  advantage  in  the 
desert  and  in  open  spaces,  but  we  lose 
our  technical  advantage  in 
tight  spaces.  With  this 
program,  we  try  to  regain 
that  advantage." 

The  MOUT  ACTD  experi- 
ment at  Fort  Polk  will 
demonstrate  approximately 
25  innovative  products. 


Soldiers  from  the  10th  Moun- 
tain Division  launch  an  un- 
manned aerial  reconnaissance 
plane.  Such  remote-controlled 
devices  can  act  as  eyes  and 
ears  for  infantrymen  without 
putting  human  lives  at  risk. 
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These  range  in  technological  sophisti- 
cation from  such  relatively  simple 
devices  as  collapsible  ladders  to 
unmanned,  remote-controlled  recon- 
naissance aircraft.  In  between,  there 
are  many  useful  products.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  an  improved  body 
armor  system  that  is  more  efficient 
than  the  old  "flak  vest."  There  is  also  a 
platoon  intercom  system  that  gives 
each  soldier  an  individual  radio  set, 
greatly  improving  communications 
within  a  platoon. 

On  the  more  technologically 
sophisticated  end  of  the  scale  are  the 
Pointer  remote-controlled  intelligence- 
gathering  aircraft  and  the  ArcView 
computer  software,  which  produces 


accurate,  current  maps.  These  devices 
give  commanders  the  information 
needed  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
and  select  the  proper  courses  of  action. 
On  a  more  explosive  note,  there  is 
the  Rafael  Simon  Breaching  Round, 
which  operates  with  an  M-16  rifle. 
Fired  from  a  safe  distance,  the  round 
can  blow  apart  a  door  or  window, 
allowing  soldiers  to  enter  a  building 
much  more  quickly  than  if  they'd  had 
to  use  a  battering  ram.  If  there  is  no 
door  or  window,  soldiers  can  use 
explosive  cutting  tape,  which  acts  as  a 
shaped  charge  and  blows  a  man-sized 


hole  in  reinforced  concrete  and  brick. 

Not  all  of  the  new  technologies  are 
focused  on  real-world  combat,  how- 
ever. The  Simunitions  9mm  nonlethal 
blunt  training  round  provides  a  more 
realistic  system  than  MILES  gear 
during  close-quarters  combat  training. 
The  Simunitions  round  is  similar  to  a 
paintball,  dispensing  a  hearty  wallop  to 
soldiers  who  are  hit  and  leaving  no 
doubt  that  someone  was,  indeed,  shot. 

"We  generally  focused  on  squad- 
and  platoon-level  technologies  in  this 
program  —  what  we  call  'kick-in-the- 
door'  technologies,"  Stockton  saic 


Rangers  prepare  to  take  cover  before  blowing  a  hole  in  a  brick  wall 
with  explosive  cutting  tape.  The  soldiers  were  testing  the  equip- 
ment at  Fort  Benning. 


"We  took  a  look  at  how  we  suffered 
the  worst  casualties  in  MOUT  fighting, 
and  we  found  that  soldiers  were  most 
vulnerable  on  the  streets.  So  we  looked 
for  products  to  get  them  off  the  streets 
and  into  the  buildings  quickly." 

Soldiers  who  have  been  working 
with  the  new  products  are  impressed, 
for  the  most  part. 

"These  technologies  allow  soldiers 
to  bring  a  lot  of  flexibility  to  the  fight," 
said  CPT  Richard  Van  Gorden, 
commander  of  Company  B,  2nd  Bn., 
22nd  Inf.  "It's  a  really  good  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  do  our  part  to  try  to  make 
sure  the  Army  gets  the  equipment  it 
needs.  I  think  we're  all  pretty  proud  of 
being  on  the  cutting  edge." 

1LT  Don  Fagnan,  Co.  B's  execu- 
tive officer,  said  the  most  exciting  part 
for  him  was  being  able  to  take  part  in 
improving  the  equipment. 

"When  we  find  what  we  think  is  a 
fault  or  deficiency  in  a  product,  we 
give  feedback  to  the  contractors.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  equipment  comes  back 
to  us  with  improvements.  It's  stronger 


and  more  soldier- 
worthy,"  Fagnan  said. 
"I  think  that's  great." 

To  go  with  the 
new  technologies 
and  products,  new 
tactics,  techniques 
and  procedures  have 
been  developed  by 
the  MOUT  ACTD 
and  adopted  by  the 
10th  Mtn.  Div.  for  its 
MOUT  Leaders 
Combat  Certification 
Course.  According  to  BG  Gary  Speer, 
the  assistant  division  commander  for 
operations,  unit  capabilities  have 
already  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
new  TTPs,  equipment  and  training 
manuals. 

"Most  of  this  stuff  is  great,  and  it 
will  help  us  out  a  lot,"  said  SGT  Eric 
Vanhees,  a  Co.  B  squad  leader.  "The 
door  blower  works  well,  and  so  does 
the  explosive  tape.  The  paintball  round 
is  much  better  than  MILES.  It  gives 


The  detonation  of  the  explosive  tape  creates  an  instant  entry 
way  for  the  rangers.  Such  new  equipment  will  greatly  enhance 
the  ability  of  infantrymen  to  fight  in  urban  terrain. 


you  the  reality  of  live  rounds  coming 
at  you. 

"But  some  of  the  stuff  can  still  use 
some  work,"  Vanhees  added.  "For 
example,  the  new  body  armor  is  a  good 
concept,  but  it  tends  to  constrict 
circulation.  After  you've  worn  it  a 
while,  your  fingertips  go  numb. 
Overall,  though,  we're  very  glad  to 
have  this  stuff,  and  I'm  glad  they're 
asking  for  our  opinions  on  it."  □ 
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Army  Releases  CSA 
Reading  List 

ARMY  leaders  want  today's 
soldierstocontinue  honing  their 
skills  and  learning  more  about 
the  Army's  heritage.  And  they've 
provided  a  roadmap  to  help  with 
the  process. 

The  voluntary,  self-paced 
program  —  a  recommended 
professional  reading  list  —  was 
released  in  June. 

"This  is  a  professional  read- 
ing list  for  all  leaders,"  said  GEN 
Eric  K.  Shinseki,  Army  chief  of 
staff,  describing  the  list.  "We 
can  never  spend  too  much  time 
thinking  about  our  profession. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  de- 
velop the  sure  knowledge  and 
confidence  required  of 
America's  most  demanding  oc- 
cupation than  a  disciplined,  fo- 
cused commitment  to  a  per- 
sonal course  of  reading  and 
study." 

The  list  contains  the  titles  of 
40  books  divided  evenly  among 
four  hierarchical  and  progres- 
sive smaller  lists. 

Which  list  soldiers  should 
start  with  depends  on  where 
they  are  in  their  careers  in  terms 
of  experience,  education  and 
the  level  of  responsibility  they 
currently  hold.  For  example,  a 
cadet  or  sergeant  would  start 
with  the  first  list,  while  a  division 
commander  or  sergeant  major 
would  begin  with  the  fourth  list. 

The  various  titles  also 
complement  each  other  and  the 
required  reading  found  in  the 
formal  study  of  the  officer  and 
enlisted  schools,  said  BG  John 
S.  Brown,  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military 
History. 

While  the  CMH  is  the 
program's  executive  agent, 
Brown  said  the  list  truly  was 
Shinseki's. 

"Shortly  afterGEN  Shinseki 


became  chief  of  staff,  he  identi- 
fied the  Army's  need  for  a  sys- 
tematic, self-development  pro- 
fessional reading  list,"  Brown 


said.  "We  considered  his  guid- 
ance in  developing  the  list  and, 
being  the  historians  we  are,  we 
brought  back  a  list  that  was 


CSA  Reading  List 


about  90  percent  military  his- 
tory. He  then  had  us  include 
other  subjects,  so  the  list  now 
has  a  more  complete  focus." 


For  cadets,  soldiers  and  junior  NCOs: 

We  Were  Soldiers  Once  and  Young  by  Harold  Moore  and  Joe  Galloway 

Band  of  Brothers  by  Stephen  Ambrose 

The  Long  Gray  Line  by  Rick  Atkinson 

America's  First  Battles  by  Charles  E.  Heller  and  William  A.  Stofft 

The  Greatest  Generation  by  Tom  Brokaw 

This  Kind  of  War  by  T.R.  Fehrenbach 

A  Concise  History  of  the  U.S.  Army:  225  Years  of  Service  by  David  W.  Hogan  Jr. 

The  Face  of  Battle  by  John  Keegan 

Once  an  Eagle  by  Anton  Myrer 

The  Killer  Angels  by  Michael  Shaara 
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lt.  gen.  Harold  G.  moore  ir«. 
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For  company  grade  officers  and  company  cadre  NCOs: 

Citizen  Soldiers  by  Stephen  Ambrose 

The  War  to  End  All  Wars  by  Edward  Coffman 

The  Soldier  and  the  State  by  Samuel  P.  Huntington 

Certain  Victory  by  Robert  H.  Scales  Jr. 

Company  Commander  by  Charles  B.  MacDonald 

Men  against  Fire:  The  Problem  of  Battle  Command  in  Future  War  by  S.L.A.  Marshall 

For  the  Common  Defense  by  Allan  R.  Millett  and  Peter  Maslowski 
Embattled  Courage:  The  Experience  of  Combat  in  the  American  Civil  War  by  Gerald  F.  Underman 
General  George  C.  Marshall:  Soldier-Statesman  of  the  American  Century  by  Mark  A.  Stoler 
Buffalo  Soldiers  (Black  Saber  Chronicles)  by  Tom  Willard 


For  field  grade  officers  and  senior  NCOs: 

The  Evolution  of  U.S.  Tactical  Doctrine,  1946-76  by  Robert  Doughty 

East  of  Chosin  by  Roy  Appleman 

Jomini  and  His  Summary  of  the  Art  of  War  by  Antoine  Henri  Jomini 

Army  for  Empire  by  Graham  Cosmas 

Battle  Cry  of  Freedom  by  James  McPherson 

Three  Battles:  Amaville,  Altuzzo,  and  Schmidt  by  Charles  B.  MacDonald    \  TTT 

The  Challenge  of  Command  by  Roger  H.  Nye  \\j 

Summons  of  the  Trumpet  by  Dave  Palmer 

Supplying  War  by  Martin  Van  Creveld 

For  senior  leaders  above  brigade  level: 

On  War  by  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  edited  by  Paret  and  Howard 

Command  Decisions  by  Kent  Greenfield 

War  in  European  History  by  Michael  Howard 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Great  Powers  by  Paul  Kennedy 

Diplomacy  by  Henry  Kissinger 

Thinking  in  Time  by  Neustadt  and  May 

Makers  of  Modern  Strategy  by  Peter  Paret 

An  American  Profession  of  Arms  by  William  Skelton 

On  Strategy  by  Harry  Summers 

The  Peloponnesian  War  by  Thucydides 

Military  Innovation  in  the  Interwar  Period  by  Williamson  Murray  and  Alan  R.  Millett 
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Brown  said  the  list  was  cre- 
ated to  encourage  habits  of 
reading  and  reflection;  sustain 
intellectual  growth;  promote  pro- 
fessional self-development;  and 
deepen  soldiers'  appreciation 
of  their  military  heritage. 

"Good  leaders  are  always 
curious  about  how  others  have 
solved  similar  problems  they  face 
—this  list  helps  with  that,"  Brown 
said.  —  Army  News  Service 

vmamm 

Army  Signs  Housing 
Plan 

THE  Army  has  selected  a  pri- 
vate developer  to  develop  a  plan 
to  manage  family  housing  at 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  renovate  or 
replace  the  5,482  quarters  there 
and  build  several  hundred  new 
units. 

Fort  Hood  Military  Housing, 
LP  will  work  with  the  Army  to 
draft  a  community  development 


management  plan. 

If  the  plan  is  accepted,  the 
company  takes  over  family 
housing  on  post.  The  contract 
will  be  for  50  years  and  is  val- 
ued at  approximately  $4  billion. 

Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  priva- 
tized its  housing  in  September, 
and  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  is  cur- 
rently evaluating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  contractors.  Fort  Meade, 
Md. ,  began  accepting  bids  from 
developers  in  May. 

Fort  Hood,  Fort  Carson,  Fort 
Lewis  and  Fort  Meade  were 
selected  to  participate  in  the 
RCI  Pilot  Program  to  test  the 
concept  of  housing  privatization 
for  a  larger-scale  program  within 
the  Army,  said  Mahlon  Apgar 
IV,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Army  for  installations  and  envi- 
ronment. 

"RCI  is  all  about  taking  care 
of  our  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies," Apgar  said  after  announc- 
ing the  Fort  Hood  contract.  He 
said  the  program  will  provide 
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Anthrax  Vaccination  Slowdown 

DWINDLING  supplies  of  anthrax  vaccine  has  forced  a  slow- 
down in  inoculations,  except  for  personnel  in  high-threat 
areas,  defense  officials  said  in  July. 

Marine  Corps  Maj.  Gen.  Randy  L.  West,  senior  adviser  to 
the  deputy  secretary  of  defense  for  chemical  and  biological 
protection,  said  the  Department  of  Defense  had  only  about 
160,000  doses  of  the  vaccine  on  hand.  What's  left  of  the 
vaccine  was  being  largely  reserved  for  the  10,000  DOD 
people  "with  boots  on  the  ground"  in  Southwest  Asia  and 
37,000  in  South  Korea. 

For  the  time  being,  most  personnel  in  those  areas  who 
have  begun  the  six-shot  series  will  stop  the  inoculations  if  they 
rotate  out,  at  the  commanders'  discretion. 

The  mandatory  six  shots  provide  full  protection  as  re- 
quired by  the  FDA,  West  said,  but  receiving  fewer  than  six 
shots  causes  no  harm  to  individuals. 

Persons  who  have  started  the  series  but  not  finished  will 
only  need  to  pick  up  where  they  left  off  once  their  vaccinations 
resume,  said  Dr.  J.  Jarrett  Clinton,  first  assistant  to  the 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  health  affairs.  —  American 
Forces  Press  Service 


soldiers  with  a  quality  of  hous- 
ing that  the  Army  could  not  oth- 
erwise afford. 

Under  RCI,  a  private  devel- 
oper owns  and  operates  family 
housing  and  charges  soldiers 
rent.  In  exchange,  the  devel- 
oper agrees  to  maintain  and 
renovate  or  replace  current  fa- 
cilities and  build  new  housing  to 
meet  family  housing  needs. 

Since  Fort  Carson  priva- 
tized its  housing  in  September, 
the  developer  has  already  reno- 
vated 200  of  1 ,823  units.  Offi- 
cials said  that  the  renovated 
housing  had  been  vacant  for 
some  time  due  to  lack  of  funds 
to  repair  it.  The  contractor  fixed 
the  quarters  and  moved  sol- 
diers in  before  Christmas.  In 
addition,  the  company  broke 
ground  March  25  on  the  840 
new  housing  units  to  be  con- 
structed at  Carson. 

MG  Geoffrey  D.  Miller, 
U.S.  Army  Forces  Command's 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  per- 
sonnel and  installation  man- 
agement, said  he  hopes  RCI 
will  eventually  modernize  a 
sizeable  portion  of  the  Army's 
family  housing.  He  said  the 
Fort  Hood  contract  "begins  a 
long-term  partnership  to  pro- 
vide equality  of  life  to  our  sol- 
diers and  their  families."  — 
ARNEWS 


Aberdeen  Prvg.  Gmd.,  Md. 


Chemical  Course 
on  the  Air 

THE  second  annual 
broadcast  of  "The  Medi- 
cal Response  to  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  and  Terror- 
ism"  will  take  place  Dec. 
5,  6,  and  7  from  12:30 
to  4:30  p.m.,  Eastern 
Time  (EST). 

The  program  com- 
bines the  best  of  last 
year's  broadcast  with 
new  and  updated  infor- 


mation. New  this  year  are  inter- 
views with  scientists  discuss- 
ing their  research  in  medical 
countermeasure  development, 
updates  on  treatment  and  field 
management  issues  and,  at  the 
end  of  each  day,  a  question- 
and-answer  segment. 

Retained  from  last  year's 
program  are  a  review  of  the 
history,  physical  properties, 
clinical  effects  and  treatment 
of  chemical  warfare  agents; 
case  studies  presented  by 
physicians  who  have  treated 
chemical  warfare  casualties; 
and  a  discussion  of  key  is- 
sues in  managing  battlefield 
casualties  and  domestic  ter- 
rorism casualties. 

To  sign  up  for  the  course, 
have  your  organization  or  in- 
stallation assign  a  person  to  act 
as  the  local  site  facilitator  who 
will  register  your  facility.  The 
local  site  facilitator  must  reserve 
a  classroom  with  the  local  tech- 
nical point  of  contact,  who 
should  be  prepared  to  give  tech- 
nical information  regarding  the 
facility  (e.g.,  satellite  downlink 
capability  and/or  FTS2000  site 
code/ID). 

For  more  information  or  to 
register  your  facility,  call  (410) 
436-2230  or  (DSN)  584-2230, 
or  visit  http://ccc.apgea. 
army.mil.  —  U.S.  Army  Medi- 
cal Research  Institute  of  Chemi- 
cal Defense 


The  live  satellite  broadcast  will  com- 
bine the  best  of  last  year's  program  with 
new  and  updated  information  on  chemi- 
cal warfare  and  terrorism. 
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CTIVE-duty  soldiers  and 
marines  joined  civilian 
firefighters  and  National  Guard 
.troops  in  August  to  combat 
—J  J  what  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  called  the  worst  wildfires  in 
the  western  United  States  in  more  than 
a  half-century. 

Department  of  Defense  spokesman 
Kenneth  Bacon  said  soldiers  from  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  arrived  in  Idaho  in  early 
August  to  assist  firefighting  efforts 
near  Burgdorf  Junction,  where  fires 
had  burned  for  more  than  three  weeks, 
destroyed  more  than  15,000  acres  and 
threatened  the  small,  historic  mining 
town  of  Warren.  The  marines  helped 
fight  fires  at  Clear  Creek  in  the 
Salmon-Challis  National  Forest. 

"The  soldiers  and  marines  will 
really  help  us  out  a  lot,"  said  Mary  C. 
Apple,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Na- 
tional Interagency  Fire  Center,  which 
requested  Department  of  Defense 
assistance  in  July. 

As  of  mid-August,  the  western 
wildfires  had  destroyed  3.8  million 
acres  of  forest,  and  state  National 
Guard  units  had  been  assisting 
firefighters  in  most  western  states 
since  the  first  outbreaks  in  May,  said 
Apple. 

Active-duty  service  members  are 
rarely  called  in  to  fight  forest  fires, 
said  Bacon,  but  National 
Guard  units  are  often  used  in 
such  emergencies,  since  "that 
can  be  done  at  the  governor's 
discretion." 

"We  are  clearly  a  backup 
force  and  have  been  called  in 
to  help  supplement  and 
relieve  civilian  firefighters," 
he  said. 

"Our  first  task  after 
arrival  was  to  get  used  to  the 
climate  and  altitude,"  said 
1 SG  Grandy  Morgan  of 


Compiled  from  American  Forces  Press 
Service  and  III  Corps  Public  Affairs  Office 
news  releases. 
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Batter)  B,  3rd  Battalion. 
1 6th  Field  Artillery. 
Most  of  that  acclimation 

took  plaee  during 
training. 

"We  had  to  learn  that 
you  don't  just  attaek  a 
tire  head  on."  said  SGT 
Kenneth  Reines.  "You 
have  to  find  its  weak 
point  and  try  to  force  it 
the  way  you  want  it  to 
go."  he  said,  explaining 
3rd  Bn.'s  mission  to 
construct  fire  lines  —  3- 
foot  wide  breaks  in  the 
grass,  trees  and  under- 
brush along  the  edge  of 
the  fires.  The  breaks 
keep  fires  from  spread- 
ing by  robbing  them  of  fuel  and 
guiding  them  in  a  safe  direction. 


Montana  National  Guard  sol- 
diers work  their  way  up  a  fire- 
scarred  hill  during  a  mop-up 
operation. 


and  by  assisting  in 
"mop-up"  operations  by 
extinguishing  hot  spots 
that  are  away  from  the 
primary  fire  /one,  the 
soldiers  freed  experi- 
enced firefighters  and 
other  resources  to 
attack  the  more  aggres- 
sive fires,  said  Ron 
Merrill  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Less-than-normal 
amounts  of  winter 
snowfall  and  little  rain 
during  the  spring  left 
many  western  states 
"bone  dry  and  suscep- 
tible to  forest  fires," 
said  Michelle  M. 
Barret,  another  NIFC  spokeswoman. 
Experienced  firefighters  and  others 


speculated  that  even  with  l)()l) 
assistance  and  help  from  the  National 
Guard,  the  fires  could  burn  until  the 
first  snowfall  in  October.  D 


By  taking  on  this  defensive  task  familiar  with  this  annual  problem 


Wildfire  Summer 


THE  firestorm  that  consumed  Los 
Alamos,  N.M.,  in  May  was  but  the  start 
of  a  long,  hot  summer  for  National  Guard 
soldiers  called  up  to  help  state  and  federal 
authorities  battle  the  nation's  worst  season 
of  wildfires  in  more  than  50  years. 

By  the  first  week  in  August,  721  Army 
Guard  soldiers  and  another  21 3  Air  Guard 
members  were  on  duty  in  1 0  western  states 
where  exhausted  firefighters  and  resources 
were  being  stretched  to  the  limit. 

Montana  was  getting  most  of  the  Guard's 
attention.  More  than  400  soldiers  and  air- 
men were  on  duty.  Two  hundred  underwent 
two  days  of  U.S.  Forest  Service  firefighting 
training  at  Fort  Harrison  near  Helena.  One 
team  of  20  was  sent  into  the  burned-over 
Helena  National  Forest  to  mop  up  hot  spots. 

"It's  been  all  right,  but  it's  pretty  treach- 
erous on  these  mountains  with  the  loose 
rocks,  so  you  have  to  be  careful,"  said 


infantry  SPC  Brandon  Garneau  while  en- 
during choking  smoke,  high  heat  and  high 
humidity. 

"The  Guard's  leadership  and  discipline 
were  there  from  the  beginning,  so  they 
caught  on  pretty  quickly  to  the  firefighting 
tactics,"  said  Forest  Service  strike  team 
leader  Matt  Butler. 

Meanwhile,  Army  Guard  aircrews  from 
units  such  as  the  Sacramento-based  1 26th 
Medical  Company  were  dousing  California's 
persistent  fires  with  660-  and  1 ,300-gallon 
"Bambi"  buckets  suspended  from  Black 
Hawk  helicopters  and  heavier  Chinooks, 
reported  LTC  Doug  Hart.  Additional  heli- 
copters were  being  prepared  for  the  do- 
mestic crisis,  he  said. 

Other  Guard  soldiers  set  up  base  camps, 
transported  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
helped  police  agencies  control  traffic  in  the 
fire  belt  that  stretched  from  Canada  to 
Mexico. 

More  than  1,000  New  Mexico  Guard 
members  were  pressed  into  duty  last  May 


Fires  throughout  the  west  —  such  as  this 
one  in  Montana  —  exhausted  firefighters 
and  stretched  resources  to  the  limit. 


because  of  the  Los  Alamos  fires  that  left 
405  families  homeless.  No  one  could  guess 
how  many  more  Guard  members  would  have 
to  fight  wildfires  in  August  and  September 
after  a  record-pace  3.8  million  acres  had 
already  been  scorched  across  the  country. 
The  National  Guard  made  it  clear  it  was 
ready.  Said  Montana  Army  Guard  MAJ  Joe 
Foster:  "Guardsmen  continue  to  call  in, 
volunteering  for  duty.  The  list  is  growing 
every  hour."  —  Compiled  from  National 
Guard  Bureau  news  releases 
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Schweinfurt,  Germany 

Home  station  of 

the  1st  Squadron, 

4th  Cavalry.    ■;       ^ 


Good  communications  were  essential  to  keeping 
every  element  of  the  1st  Sqdn.,  4th  Cav.,  linked 
together  during  the  realistic  training  exercise. 


"0 


Story  and  Photos  by  MSB  Larry  Lane 


U.S.  Army  permission  to 

"tram  on  the  economy/'  that 
Is,  to  hold  a  force-on-force 


and  small  towns  as  a 

1,  -  ii|.A«ii..  f.-  H,  i,    1..  ii8..|....     It 

backdrop  tor  the  training,  it 
was  the  first  such  opportu- 
nity in  more  than  a  decade. 


THE  first  morning  of  training 
went  well  for  SFC  Rick 
Michalec's  platoon.  A  couple 
of  OH-58  Kiowa  Warrior 
helicopters  had  spotted  the 
opposing  force's  armor  hiding 
in  the  hills  to  ambush  a  squadron  of 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles  and  tanks  as 
they  passed  through  the  unfamiliar 
valley.  Guided  by  the  Kiowas, 
Michalec's  platoon  had  destroyed  the 
enemy. 

"There's  an  OPFOR  out  here  that 
has  gone  through  the  same  scout 
training  as  us,  so  there's  a  little 
rivalry,"  Michalec  said.  "They're 
really  going  out  of  their  way  to  get  us, 
and  we're  really  going  out  of  our  way 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  that.  Every 
time  our  vehicle  stops,  our  dismounts 
are  out  on  the  ground,  clearing  the 

Former  Soldiers  staffer  MSG  Larry  Lane  is  public  affairs 
NCOIC  for  the  1st  Infantry  Division. 


wood  lines  for  us,  providing  rear 
security  and  dismounted  observation 
posts." 

The  OPFOR  often  seems  to  have 
the  upper  hand  in  exercises  held  in 
training  areas  such  the  Combat  Maneu- 
vering Training  Center  in  Hohenfels, 
Germany,  or  the  National  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.  But  this 
year  the  German  government  granted 
the  U.S.  Army  permission  to  "train  on 
the  economy,"  that  is,  to  hold  a  force- 
on-force  exercise  using  local  farms  and 
small  towns  as  a  backdrop  for  the 
training.  It  was  the  first  such  opportu- 
nity in  more  than  a  decade. 

Troop  Challenge,  held  outside  the 
Schweinfurt  home  station  of  the  1st 
Squadron,  4th  Cavalry,  provided  the 
squadron  a  more  challenging  and 
realistic  environment  than  found  in 
some  of  the  local  training  sites,  as 
soldiers  navigated  through  tight  towns 
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Its  turret  turned  to  protect  its  flank,  a  1st  Sqdn.  Bradley  slowly  moves  off  an  open  field. 


-  -»■'"- -i-i ii~ ■■  -■  -~ 


A  1st  Sqdn.  Abrams  commander  carefully  navigates  his  70-ton  M1A1  through  the  small  town  of  Massbach,  Germany,  attracting 
much  attention  from  local  citizens.  Such  scenes  have  been  rare  since  the  suspension  of  the  REFORGER  exercises. 


and  over  muddy  farm  lands. 

"You  actually  have  to  navigate," 
Michalec  said.  "If  you  go  to  some  of 
our  local  training  areas,  they're  so 
small  and  people  have  been  through 
them  so  many  times,  you  don't  need  a 
map.  You  know  where  the  enemy  is 
coming  from  because  they  always 
come  from  the  same  spot.  Out  here. 


you've  got  to  fight  the  terrain." 

One  advantage  from  the  exercise 
was  the  ability  for  the  entire  squadron 
to  be  deployed  in  realistic,  doctrinal 
distances,  said  squadron  commander 
LTC  H.  R.  McMaster.  The  training 
areas  are  limited  in  maneuvering  space 
and  can't  realistically  provide  the 
command  and  control  and  logistical 


CM 
CD 


challenges  the  squadron  would  face 
over  long  distances. 

"Here,  we're  able  to  experience  all 
the  friction  associated  with  operating 
over  doctrinal  distances,"  McMaster 
said.  "And  we  have  the  friction 
associated  with  changes  in  orders  and 
our  ability  to  respond  to  unanticipated 
conditions." 
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A  platoon's  mobile  operations  center  tracks  the  battle  on  maps  of  an  area  the  unit  has  never  used  for  maneuvering. 


McMaster  said  the  limited  confines 
of  the  tired  local  training  areas  and  the 
limits  of  battle  simulations  technology 
can  create  "bad  habits"  over  time. 

"On  the  computer,  every  little  icon 
goes  precisely  where  it's  supposed  to 
go.  Every  computer  and  every  icon  on 
the  computer  is  extremely  'well 
trained.'  Communications  are  never  a 
problem." 

Troop  Challenge  tested  each  of  the 
squadron's  battle  systems,  McMaster 
said,  from  the  lone  dismounted  team  in 
the  woods  providing  security,  to  the 
complexity  of  how  helicopters  and 
ground  forces  work  together. 

Maneuver-damage  concerns 
prevented  the  aggressive  maneuvering 
typical  of  tanks  and  Bradleys  when 
reacting  to  enemy  contact,  but  soldiers 
gained  a  better  understanding  of  their 
jobs  and  how  they  fit  into  the 
squadron's  larger  mission,  McMaster 
said. 

"The  big  payoff  will  not  only  be  in 
terms  of  our  ability  to  maneuver 
together,  but  the  psychological  payoff 
that  comes  from  knowing  that  you 
trained  in  peacetime  under  the  same 
conditions  that  you  may  face  in 
combat,"  he  said. 

When  rolling  such  large  vehicles 
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"irs  definitely  a  big  challenge 
for  he  soldiers.  Tneycan 
nave  first-hand  experience 
with  civilians  coming  out  and 


maneuver  damage  as  tney  go 
ttipough  the  towns.  You'll 

con- 
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through  small  German  towns  and 
around  farmers'  fields,  some  damage 
was  expected.  Soldiers  knew  they 
would  sometimes  have  to  sacrifice 
cover  and  concealment  and  stick  to  the 
roads  to  avoid  digging  up  farmlands. 
Drivers  finessed  tanks  through  tight 
corners  in  towns  where  spectators, 
hearing  about  the  possibility  of  armor 
rolling  through  their  community,  had 
gathered  beside  the  road  to  wave. 
Maneuver-damage  assessment  teams 
remained  ready  to  record  damage  and 


in  some  cases  used  shovels  and  brooms 
to  help  clean  up  the  roads. 

CPT  Jason  Wolter,  B  Troop 
commander,  said  his  sergeants  and 
specialists  were  key  to  the  unit's 
success  in  the  exercise. 

"There  were  times  throughout  the 
operation  when  I  didn't  see  the  guys 
for  quite  a  while,"  Wolter  said.  Sol- 
diers got  little  sleep  for  the  three  days 
of  continuous  training,  but  were 
expected  to  make  quick  decisions  on 
their  own. 

"When  things  get  a  little  difficult, 
they  have  to  knuckle  down  and  get  the 
job  done  on  their  own.  That  really 
places  emphasis  on  the  soldiers  in  the 
hatch,  doing  what's  right,  making  sure 
their  sector  sketches  are  right.  Those 
are  the  guys  who  make  it  happen,"  he 
said. 

Wolter  looked  at  the  squadron's 
upcoming  2001  deployment  to  Kosovo 
and  said  the  exercise  emphasized  the 
skills  the  squadron  would  need, 
whether  operating  in  peacetime  or 
wartime. 

"Whether  they're  running  a  tank  or 
a  checkpoint  in  Mitrovica,  it's  still  the 
same  thing;  responsibility  at  their  own 
level,  doing  their  precombat  inspection 
checks,  making  sure  their  soldiers  are 

Soldiers 


Vehicles  participating  in  exercise  Troop  Challenge  used  paved  roads  whenever  pos- 
sible to  avoid  damaging  farmland  in  the  exercise  areas. 


ready  to  go,"  he  said. 

Troop  Challenge  provided  the  type 
of  realistic  maneuvering  training  that 
soldiers  may  not  be  receiving  at  the 
known  training  centers,  said  1 SG 
Francis  Hayden  and  SFC  Michael 
Vician.  Both  soldiers  have  experienced 
several  rotations  at  the  CMTC  and 
have  participated  in  "REFORGERs," 
the  annual  large-scale  maneuvering 
exercises  held  throughout  Germany  in 
the  1980s.  Both  said  the  exercise 
provided  essential  training  that  might 
have  been  lost  when  REFORGER 
exercises  were  discontinued. 

"You  get  to  train  in  the  same 
environment  that  you  would  be  in  if 
you  were  in  combat,"  Hayden  said. 
"We're  navigating  through  the 
countryside  and  rolling  through 
towns.  There  are  a  lot  of  sharp  turns, 
especially  trying  to  get  a  tank  through 
a  little  town.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  the  soldiers  are  learning  out 
here." 

Hayden  said  the  German  country- 
side resembled  the  terrain  of  Bosnia 
and  Kosovo,  the  current  areas  of 
responsibility  for  the  1st  Infantry 
Division. 

"The  first  sergeant  and  I  have  been 
to  Hohenfels  many,  many  times  and 
we  can  probably  go  without  a  map," 
Vician  said.  "When  you  get  into 
something  like  this,  it's  challenging, 
even  for  the  senior  NCOs. 

"It's  definitely  a  big  challenge  for 
the  soldiers.  They  can  have  firsthand 


experience  with  civilians  coming  out 
and  taking  a  look,  and  possible 
maneuver  damage  as  they  go  through 
the  towns.  You'll  experience  that  kind 
of  contact  with  civilians  in  war." 
One  tank  broke  a  track  in  the 
middle  of  a  small  town's  main  inter- 
section, creating  a  challenging, 
unexpected  training  scenario  for  the 
tankers  to  work  through.  The  tank  had 
been  going  around  a  tight  corner  only 
to  find  a  vehicle  parked  in  its  path. 
When  the  tank  made  a  quick  move  to 
avoid  the  vehicle,  one  of  the  tracks 
snapped. 


I  ins  turn  is  a  little  sharper  than 
what  ['ve  usually  been  through,"  said 
SSG  Hector  R.  MezaJr. 

As  the  team  worked  on  repi g 

the  track,  the  soldiers  ran  through 
what  their  responses  would  be  if  the 
same  thing  had  happened  in  the 
Balkans.  Security  would  have  to  be 
provided  while  the  crew  repaired  the 
tank.  They  would  have  to  spot  pos- 
sible locations  where  snipers  might  be 
positioned. 

'"You  have  to  be  more  aware  of 
your  surroundings,  like  where  a  kill 
site  could  be  in  a  town,"  Me/a  said. 
"Right  here,  the  main  gun  has  the 
ability  to  traverse  left  and  right,  but  we 
could  be  in  a  tight  spot  that  might  take 
our  firepower  away." 

The  broken  track  was  eventually 
repaired,  but  not  until  after  attracting  a 
crowd  of  townspeople  who  seemed 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  work. 

Troop  Challenge  provided  the 
cavalry  soldiers  with  realistic  training 
in  a  challenging  environment, 
McMaster  said.  The  training  could 
easily  transfer  from  peacetime  to 
wartime  mission,  he  said. 

"Our  mission  is  to  go  to  war  as  the 
reconnaissance  and  security  force  of 
the  1st  Inf.  Div.,"  McMaster  ex- 
plained. "While  the  division's  main 
effort  may  be  focused  on  a  different 
kind  of  mission,  those  of  us  not 
currently  deployed  to  Kosovo  have  to 
be  prepared  for  the  situation  in  the 
Balkans  to  escalate,  or  for  contingen- 
cies elsewhere."  □ 


CM 


A  1st  Sqdn.  tank  crew  repairs  a  broken  track,  attracting  much  attention  from  local 
farmers.  The  tank  broke  down  in  the  middle  of  the  main  intersection,  providing  the 
crew  with  a  realistic  scenario. 
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Soldiers  in 

Sydney 

^r  Story  by  Sarah  McCoy  ^r 


SGT  DeAndry  Abron  is  an  alternate  in  the 
178-pound  light  heavyweight  division. 


Light  welterweight  SGT  James  Webb  is 
also  an  alternate. 


THE  Olympic  games  in  Sydney,  Australia,  are  set  to 
engage  our  world  in  a  struggle  among  men,  women 
and  countries  for  the  glory  of  achievement.  The 
United  States'  finest  athletes  will  test  themselves 
through  sweat  and  determination  in  hopes  of  winning 
all  that  an  Olympic  medal  embodies. 

It  only  seems  logical  that  some  of  these  athletes  would 
come  from  the  Army,  because  soldiers  daily  prepare  for  the 
mental  strain  of  competition,  the  regimen  of  physical  training 
and  the  commitment  to  excellence.  A  few  have  reached  a  level 
of  achievement  that  will  take  them  to  Sydney  for  the  summer 
games. 

For  most  soldier-competitors  the  long  and  challenging  road 
to  the  Olympics  began  with  entry  into  the  Army  World  Class 
Athlete  Program,  which  was  established  in  1994  to  enable  the 
Army's  athletically  gifted  soldiers  to  train  in  their  sports  during 
their  time  in  service.  Many  of  the  athletes  were  first  recognized 
in  ROTC,  university  or  military  academy  sports  programs. 
They  were  assigned  to  the  WCAP  after  completing  basic  and 
advanced  individual  training  or  commissioning  and  officer 
training. 

Several  Army  posts  are  home  to  potential  future  Olympi- 
ans. Among  them  is  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  site  of  the  Army 
Marksmanship  Unit.  The  Army  sent  40  marksmen  to  the 
Olympic  2000  trials  to  compete  for  the  30  slots  available.  The 
number  of  skilled,  Olympic-quality  marksmen  the  Army 
produces  is  a  testament  to  the  intense  training  and  support  they 
receive.  One  example  is  SFC  Thomas  Tamas,  who  was  hon- 
ored with  the  1999  Olympic  Shooter  of  the  Year  title  and  will 
compete  in  the  Olympics  with  nine  other  AMU  soldiers. 

Another  center  for  Army  athletes  is  the  boxing  and  wres- 
tling mecca  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  This  year  Army  SSG  Olanda 
Anderson  will  box  in  Sydney  in  the  light  heavyweight  division 
for  Team  USA. 

"It  really  didn't  dawn  on  me,"  Anderson  said  when  asked 
about  his  initial  reaction  to  securing  a  place  on  Team  USA. 

Soldiers  intern  Sarah  McCoy  studies  mass  communications  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University  in  Blacksburg,  Va. 
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SPC  Dominic  Black  (above),  seen  here 
during  a  match  at  the  U.S.  Nationals  in 
Las  Vegas,  is  a  wrestling  alternate  in 
the  213-pound  freestyle  class. 


SGT  Glenn  Nieradka  (right)  is  also  a 
wrestling  alternate,  competing  in  the 
138-pound  Greco-Roman  class. 


"But  today,  when  I  woke  up,  I  felt 
blessed.  It  feels  good  being  an  Olym- 
pian. Mr.  Rob  Coley  [of  the  WCAP] 
kept  telling  me  to  stay  in  training 
camp.  I'm  in  the  Army,  so  you  have  to 
listen  to  your  chain  of  command.  If  it 
wasn't  for  them,  I  probably  wouldn't 
be  going  to  Sydney." 

Two  other  soldiers  —  light  heavy- 
weight SGT  DeAndry  Abron  and  light 
welterweight  SGT  James  Webb  —  are 


alternates  on  the  Olympic  Boxing 
Team. 

In  wrestling,  one  bright  star  trained 
by  the  Army  and  competing  in  the 
Olympics  this  month  is  SGT  Keith 
Sieracki.  He  will  compete  with  Team 
USA  in  the  167.5  pound  Greco-Roman 
class.  SGT  Glenn  Nieradka  and  SPC 
Dominic  Black  are  Olympic  wrestling 
team  alternates. 

As  the  summer  games  approached, 


the  Army  had  77  men  and  women  in  12 
sports  vying  for  spots  on  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team. 

In  the  Olympic  Track  and  Field 
Trials  being  completed  as  Soldiers 
went  to  press,  the  Army  had  14 
hopefuls. 

Modern  pentathlon  requires  athletes 
to  master  running,  swimming,  horse- 
back riding,  fencing  and  pistol  shoot- 
ing. It's  another  event  in  which  soldiers 


A  Commitment  to  Army  Sports 


MANY  Army  athletes  have  competed  in 
the  Olympic  games.  Some  have  con- 
tinued their  ties  to  the  Olympics  by  becom- 
ing coaches  or  administrators.  COL  Willie 
Davenport  has  done  all  three.  Davenport  is 
the  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau's 
Office  of  Competitive  Sports  Program  and 
an  Olympic  gold  medallist. 

Davenport  is  a  five-time  Olympian,  who 
brought  home  a  gold  medal  in  the  1 964  and 
1968  summer  games  in  track  and  field.  In 
the  1972  and  1976  summer  games  he 
again  participated  in  the  track  and  field 
games,  winning  bronze  medals.  His  last 


Olympic  endeavor  was  in  the  1980  winter 
games,  in  which  he  was  a  part  of  the  United 
States'  bobsledding  team. 

Davenport  now  guides  the  young  men 
and  women  athletes  of  the  National  Guard. 

"I've  been  there,  from  a  soldier  to  an 
athlete  to  a  coach  and  now  an  administra- 
tor. Opportunities  were  there  in  this  sys- 
tem," Davenport  said  when  asked  how  the 
Army's  athletic  program  had  benefited  him. 

The  World  Class  Athlete  Program  is 
available  to  train  the  Army's  future  Olympi- 
ans, but  Davenport  stressed  that  all  sol- 
diers should  become  involved  in  area  intra- 
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CPT  Jim  Gregory  (left)  is  the  modern  pentathlon 
team  leader  and  first  alternate,  and  SPC  Brett 
Weatherbie  is  the  second  alternate. 


have  competed.  SPC  Chad  Senior  will 
represent  the  United  States,  with  CPT 
Jim  Gregory  as  an  alternate. 

"I  thought  I  could  either  do  it  on 
my  own,  or  for  the  Army,"  Senior 
replied  when  asked  why  he  competes 
as  a  WCAP  member.  "If  I  did  it  on  my 
own,  all  I'd  have  after  the  Olympics  is 
four  years  of  training  as  an  athlete. 
Being  in  the  Army  helps  your  future.  I 
think  serving  in  the  Army  is  certainly 


an  admirable  quality,  and  that's 
primarily  the  reason  I  did  it." 

"I'm  extraordinarily  proud  of  the 
success  that  this  WCAP  pentathlon 
team  has  enjoyed,"  said  Gregory  after 
the  Pentathlon  World  Championships 
in  June.  Both  athletes  train  at  the 
Olympic  Training  Center  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Knowing  athletes  can  continue 
training  and  competing  while  main- 


taining their  military  skills  makes  the 
WCAP  ideal  for  many  people  who 
wish  to  pursue  both  their  sport  and  a 
secure  future. 

This  year,  as  the  games  get  under 
way  and  the  stars  and  stripes  wave 
proudly  over  Australian  playing  fields, 
many  of  the  Army's  finest  will 
struggle  for  the  gold  medals  while 
representing  the  United  States  as 
skilled  athletes  and  proud  soldiers.  □ 


mural  sports.  "Soldiers  need  to  get  involved 
in  athletic  programs  because  they  foster 
competitiveness,  teamwork,  cohesiveness 
and  general  fitness,"  Davenport  said.  "To 
get  into  the  WCAP,  you  must  be  a  con- 
tender." 

Wherever  there  is  an  Army  establish- 
ment, programs  exist  to  help  soldiers  par- 
ticipate in  sports  and  sharpen  their  skills. 
"Athletically,  you  have  to  make  it  on  your 
own  to  a  large  extent,"  said  Davenport.  "The 
Army  will  take  you  the  rest  of  the  way,  but  a 
major  part  is  on  the  athlete." 

When  asked  what  advice  he,  a  soldier 
and  former  Olympian,  could  give  to  young 
athletes,  he  said:  "It  takes  the  dedication  to 
do  what  you  want  to  do.  Dedication."  — 
Sarah  McCoy 
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COL  Willie  Davenport  (center)  brought  home  gold  medals  in  the  1964  and 
1 968  summer  games,  and  bronze  medals  in  the  1 972  and  1 976  summer  games. 
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The  Events 

SOLDIERS  from  the  World  Class  Athlete  Program  will  com- 
pete in  the  following  Olympic  events: 

♦  Opening  Ceremony,  Sept.  15 

♦  Athletics  (Track  and  Field),  Sept.  22-Oct.  1 

♦  Boxing,  Sept.  16-Oct.  1 

♦  Shooting,  Sept.  16-23 

♦  Modern  Pentathlon,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

♦  Wrestling,  Sept.  24-Oct.  1 

Further  information  regarding  soldier  Olympians  can  be 
found  at  the  World  Class  Athletes  link  on  the 
Army  MWR  website,  www.armymwr.com. 

—  Sarah  McCoy 


The  Programs 


TH  E  Army's  World  Class  Athlete  Program  has  made  it  possible  for  men 
and  women  to  have  the  opportunity  to  train  and  compete  in  major 
athletic  competitions. 


For  more  information  on  the  World  Class  Athlete  Pro- 
gram contact  the  Community  and  Family  Support  Center  at 
(703)  681-721 0  or  the  World  Class  Athlete  Program  at  Fort 
Carson,  Co.,  (71 9)  691  -41 39.  The  National  Guard's  Sports 
Office  can  be  reached  at  (703)  607-5999. 

—  Sarah  McCoy 
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Focus  on  People 


Compiled  by  Heike  Hasenauer 


When  he 
started 
wrestling, 
at  age  14, 
Pelletier 
never 
imagined  it 
would  lead 
to  an  out- 
standing 
wrestling 
career 


Pelletier  (right):  Hall  of  Fame  Wrestler. 

LTC  Romey  Pelletier  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  Operations  at  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas,  played  basketball  in  junior  high 
school,  only  to  realize  that  he  wasn't  tall  enough  for  the 
sport  and  never  would  be. 

But  that  didn't  diminish  his  passion  for  sports.  And 
with  encouragement  from  his  older  brothers,  Pelletier 
gave  wrestling  a  try. 

When  he  started  wrestling,  at  age  14,  for  Fort  Kent 
Community  High  School  in  Kent,  Maine,  he  never 
imagined  it  would  lead  to  an  outstanding  wrestling 
career  and  his  eventual  induction  into  the  Maine  Ama- 
teur Wrestling  Alliance  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  1973,  while  a  member  of  Fort  Kent's  varsity 
wrestling  team,  Pelletier  won  the  Northwestern  Re- 
gional Championship  and  was  runner-up  in  the  Maine 
State  Wrestling  Championships.  Pelletier  attended  the 
University  of  Maine-Presque  Isle  from  1973  to  1977, 
where  he  was  voted  Outstanding  Wrestler  in  1977.  He 
was  inducted  into  the  university's  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1990. 

Pelletier  enlisted  in  1978  and  accepted  the  job  of 
assistant  wrestling  coach  and  instructor  at  West  Point. 
At  the  end  of  the  collegiate  season,  he  earned  a  spot  on 
the  All-Army  Team.  Commissioned  in  1 981 ,  he  worked 
for  the  Office  of  the  Directorate  for  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics until  1984. 

Pelletier  won  a  gold  medal  in  Greco-Roman  wres- 
tling at  the  Interservice  Championships  and  a  first  place 
finish  in  the  final  Olympic  trials  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  1984.  He  was  an  Olympic  Games  alternate  on 
the  Greco-Roman  team  that  competed  that  year  in  Los 
Angeles.  Pelletier  then  attended  Army  flight  school  and 
became  an  aviator. 

Though  he  no  longercompetes  individually,  Pelletier 
coaches  the  San  Antonio  Wrestling  Club. 


"My  focus  is  not  just  on  teaching  wrestling  tech- 
nique," said  Pelletier.  "It  is  also  on  helping  develop 
character,  sportsmanship,  determination  and  confi- 
dence."— Margaret  Broadbent,  Fifth  U.S.  Army  Public 
Affairs  Office 

TWO  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  doctors  are 
mapping  new  directions  for  treating  patients  with 
advanced  Parkinson's  disease.  The  disease  affects  as 
many  as  1.5  million  Americans,  according  to  National 
Parkinson's  Foundation  estimates.  Symptoms  include 
a  shaking  of  the  limbs;  stiffness  in  limbs  and  joints;  slow, 
deliberate  movements;  and  poor  balance  and  lack  of 
coordination. 

LTC  Kevin  Cannard,  chief  of  the  neurology 
department's  Movement  Disorders  Unit,  and  neurosur- 
geon Air  Force  Maj.  Keveh  Khajavi  teamed  up  18 
months  ago  to  use  deep-brain  stimulation  surgery  to 
treat  advanced  Parkinson's  patients.  They  are  the  only 
Department  of  Defense  physicians,  and  the  only  team 
in  the  national  capital  area,  providing  the  treatment. 

Doctors  have  long  treated  Parkinson's  patients  with 
medications.  However,  the  medicines  can  treat  only 
some  of  the  symptoms  and  become  less  effective  as  the 
disease  progresses. 

Previous  surgical  procedures  used  to  treat  the 
symptoms  destroyed  portions  of  the  brain  in  order  to  be 
effective. 

Cannard  and  Khajavi  said  deep-brain  stimulation 
doesn't  destroy  brain  sectors.  With  deep-brain  stimula- 
tion, a  thin  insulated  wire  is  permanently  positioned 
deep  in  the  brain  and  is  attached  to  a  pulse  generator 
implanted  under  the  skin  near  the  collarbone.  Once  in 
place,  the  system  uses  short  electrical  charges  to 
interrupt  incorrect  messages  the  brain  is  sending,  much 
like  jamming  an  unwanted  radio  signal. 

These  interruptions  relieve  the  symptoms  of 
Parkinson's  and  allow  patients  more  freedom  to  live 
normal  lives. 

In  1 998  SFC  David  Gabb 
received  the  first  deep-brain 
implant  done  at  Walter  Reed . 

"It's  remarkable,"  said 
the  53-year-old  deployment 
specialist.  "When  the  ma- 
chine is  turned  off  my  hand 
shakes  out  of  control.  As 
soon  as  it  is  turned  on  again, 
the  shaking  quickly  stops.  It 
has  allowed  me  to  keep 
working." 

Though  it  is  not  a  cure, 
Cannard  believes  the  pro- 

Khajavi:  Researching 
treatment  of  Parkinson's 
Disease. 
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Chamberlain: 
fullback. 


cedure  is  the  best  tool  doctors  have  to 
improve  a  Parkinson's  patient's  quality 
ot  life.  —  Beau  Whittington,  Stripe  As- 
sistant Editor,  WRAMC 

CPT  Casey  Chamberlain  rocked 
the  boat  in  the  1980s  when  she 
petitioned  school  officials  to  allow  her  to 
play  football  at  her  high  school.  That 
was  before  the  era  of  equal  opportunity 
for  female  athletes. 

"When  I  tried  to  go  out  for  the  high 
school  team,  the  coach  told  me  the 
team's  equipment  didn't  include  the  right 
type  of  padding  for  girls,"  Chamberlain 
said. 

Her  requests  were  denied,  but  she 
never  forfeited  her  dream  to  play  foot- 
ball. Today,  the  2nd  Brigade,  85th  Divi- 
sion, soldier,  at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis.,  is  the 
starting  fullback  for  the  Lake  Michigan  Minx,  one  of  two 
charter  teams  of  the  Women's  Professional  Football 
League.  The  league  was  featured  recently  on  "CBS 
Sunday  Morning"  and  in  the  November  1999  issue  of 
ESPN  Magazine. 

WPFL's  first  year,  1 999,  saw  only  two  teams  in  the 
league,  the  Minx  and  the  Minnesota  Vixens.  This  sea- 
son, league  officials  expect  six  or  more  teams  to  join.  - 
2ndBde.,  85th  Div.  PAO 

SFC  Ruben  L.  Banda,  a  29-year  Texas  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  veteran  with  22  years  of  active-duty 
time  in  the  Active-Guard-Reserve,  has  had  plenty  of 
time  to  reflect  on  his  life. 

He  commutes  180  miles,  roundtrip,  daily  from  his 
home  in  Austin  to  his  duty  station  in  Waco. 

Gradually,  an  idea  he  toyed  with  decades  ago  —  to 
become  a  musician  —  grew  so  intense  that  he  decided 
to  do  something  about  it. 
When  he  retires  this  year  as 
the  supply  sergeant  for  1st 
Squadron,  124th  Cavalry, 
he  will  become  a  musician, 
he  said. 

Four  years  ago  he  pur- 
chased a  second-hand  trum- 
pet, an  instrument  he  hadn't 
played  since  sixth  grade. 

"I  really  loved  playing 
music,"  said  Banda.  "The 
school  band  leader  wanted 
me  to  march  up  and  down 
football  fields,  but  all  I  wanted 
to  do  was  play  Tejano  mu- 
sic." Native  to  northern 
Mexico  and  southern  Texas, 
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Tejano  has  a  very  savory,  upbeat,  Old 
World  sound  that  helped  make  pop  star 
Selena  famous  and  contributed  to  the 
surge  in  popularity  of  Latin  music. 

At  16  Banda  followed  his  uncle's 
path  by  sitting  in  with  professional  bands 
in  the  Austin  area.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
Banda  to  perform  for  hundreds  of  Tejano 
music  fans  on  any  given  weekend. 

Then  Banda  joined  the  National 
Guard. 

"On  my  first  drill  back  from  boot 
camp,  I  told  my  first  sergeant  that  I  had 
to  leave  early  to  go  play  a  gig,  and  that  I'd 
catch  him  later." 

The  gig,  of  course,  went  on  without 
Banda  and  his  trumpet. 

"I  chose  the  Guard,  so  I  gave  up  my 

music,"  he  said.  "I  had  a  family  to  care 

for,  so  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  new 

career.  I  sold  my  trumpet,  along  with  my  dream  to 

become  a  professional  musician." 

Four  years  ago  Banda  began  practicing  again.  At 
first,  he  performed  for  school  groups,  gradu- 
ation parties  and  weddings.  After  gain- 
ing confidence,  he  joined  several 
local  mariachi  bands. 

He  recently  organized  his  own 
band  and  performs  several  times 
a  week,  mostly  on  weekends, 
and  he  and  his  band  recently 
cut  a  demonstration  compact 
disc  and  hope  to  draw  record- 
company  interest. 

He  now  envisions  taking  his 
music  to  the  high  seas.  "I  hope  to 
play  Tejano  and  mariachi  melodies 
aboard  cruise  ships  while  seeing 
the  world,"  he  said.  — 
SFC       Brenda 
B  e  n  n  e  r 
100th  Mo- 
bile Public 
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one  of  two 
charter 
teams  of 
the 

Women  s 
Profes- 
sional 
Football 
League. 


a  musical  career. 
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^  EADBEAT  dads.  The  words 
i  alone  conjure  up  distasteful 
(images  of  spineless  men  who 
'callously  shirk  their  responsi- 
bility to  support  their  own 
children,  financially  and  otherwise. 

The  people  most  affected  —  99 
percent  of  the  time  women  who  are 
granted  custody  of  children  in  divorce 
cases  —  no  longer  have  to  wait 
patiently  for  consistent  offenders  to 
finally  pay  up. 

In  recent  years,  options  for  taking 
action  have  increased  dramatically. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Department 
of  Revenue  sends  birthday  cards  to  its 
deadbeats,  reminding  them  that  their 
child's  birthday  is  approaching  and 
asking  them  to  mark  it  by  paying  what 
they  owe. 

"Birthdays  can  be  very  special 
times,  especially  for  children.  And  the 
absence  of  your  support  is  most 
certainly  felt,"  the  cards  read. 

In  Illinois,  the  "Deadbeats  Don't 
Drive"  law  targets  parents  who  are 
more  than  three  months  behind  in 
payments.  According  to  an  article  by 
Dave  McKinney  of  the  Sun-Times 
newspaper's  Springfield  bureau,  the 


law  resulted  in  806  license  suspensions 
in  1998,  two  years  after  it  went  into 
effect. 

According  to  McKinney,  another 
law  enables  judges  and  circuit  court 
clerks  in  the  state  to  publish  the  names 
of  deadbeat  parents  who  owe  more 
than  $10,000. 

Search  for  "deadbeat"  today  on  the 
worldwide  web  and  you'll  access 
countless  sites  that  publish  not  only  the 
names  of  deadbeats,  but  their  photos 
and  histories  as  well.  Even  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  is  working  with  state 
enforcement  officials  to  display 
"wanted"  lists  of  parents  who  owe 
child  support. 

John  Meixell,  an  attorney  advisor 
in  the  Army's  Legal  Assistance  Policy 
Division  at  the  Pentagon,  said  men  in 
the  military  who  consistently  fail  to 
make  payments  are  often  those  who 
have  never  been  penalized  for  not 
paying. 

That's  largely  because  the  women 
affected  are  often  civilians  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  military  support 
services.  "They  simply  don't  know 
where  they  can  turn  for  help  when 
payments  don't  arrive,"  Meixell  said. 

Dianna  Hawkins  was  one  of  those 
women.  For  years  she  struggled  to 


raise  a  child  on  her  own.  The  father  of 
her  9-year-old  son,  Gage,  left  the 
Army  soon  after  Gage  was  born.  His 
recent  re-enlistment  provided  the  break 
that  turned  her  life  around,  she  said. 

The  soldier,  now  stationed  in 
Germany,  hadn't  supported  Gage  in 
seven  years.  "The  boy,  who  has 
attention  deficit  disorder,  must  attend  a 
private  school,"  Hawkins  said.  "Our 
situation  has  been  dire  for  many  years. 

"One  thing  I've  learned  is  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  places  to  go  for 
help,"  Hawkins  said.  "Some  will  take 
your  money  and  leave  you  with  little 
hope.  Others  will  eagerly  work  to  get 
results.  The  office  of  the  Army's  judge 
advocate  general  is  among  the  latter. 

"The  quality  of  my  son's  life  will 
dramatically  improve  because  of  the 
support  the  JAG  office  at  the  Pentagon 
helped  me  secure,"  Hawkins  said. 

LTC  Daniel  Shaver,  command 
judge  advocate  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Community  and  Family  Support 
Center  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  echoed 
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Hawkins'  sentiments. 

"Judging  from  communications  I 
have  with  my  counterparts  in  the 
civilian  sector,  I  think  the  Army  takes 
the  problem  of  nonsupport  more 
seriously.  Our  laws  supplement 
existing  state  laws  to  enforce  the 
courts'  child-support  awards  and 
penalize  soldiers  who  fail  to  support 
their  dependents,"  he  said. 

Army  Regulation  608-99,  "Family 
Support,  Child  Custody  and  Paternity," 
imposes  the  general  requirement  on  all 
soldiers  to  maintain  support  for  family 
members  and  spouses.  Shaver  said. 
Only  a  court  order  or  signed  separation 
agreement  to  waive  financial  obliga- 
tion can  legally  justify  nonsupport. 

"If  a  commander  receives  credible 
information  that  a  soldier  isn't  support- 
ing his  spouse  and  children,  the 
commander  must  conduct  a  prompt 
inquiry.  If  he  determines  that  an 
allegation  of  nonsupport  is  true,  he 
must  take  action,"  Shaver  said. 

The  commander  will  inform  the 
soldier  of  the  requirement  to  support 
the  spouse  and  child,  and  that  the 
Army  can  enforce  a  court  order 
directing  soldiers  to  do  so  under 
Article  92  of  the  Uniformed  Code  of 


Military  Justice. 

Meixell  has  seen  cases  involving 
offenders  who  owed  as  much  as 
$20,000.  "Often,  young  folks  who 
don't  pay  child  support  are  financially 
strapped.  Some  of  them  have 
to  request  advance  pay  from 
the  government  in  order  to 
complete  a  PCS  move,  for 
example,"  he  said.  "Then,  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  their 
new  locations,  they  have  to 
reimburse  the  government." 
Payment  of  other  financial 
obligations  can  slip  as  a 
result. 

While  such  a  situation 
doesn't  excuse  a  parent  from 
paying  child  support,  it  does  illustrate 
the  fact  that  mitigating  circumstances 
sometimes  interfere  with  otherwise 
honorable  intentions. 

Across  America,  more  than  4.2 
million  households  depend  on  child 
support,  according  to  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Child  Support 
Enforcement  in  Washington,  D.C. 


And  while  the  Army  doesn't 
maintain  statistics  on  the  number  of  its 
deadbeat  dads,  "failure  to  pay  child 
support  is  a  very  real  problem  in  the 
Army,  based  on  phone  calls  and  letters 
I've  received,"  Meixell  said.  About 
500  inquiries  about  delinquent  child- 
support  payments  come  through  his 
office  annually.  "And  there  are 
probably  many  more  that  don't  come 
to  my  attention. 

"The  Army  has  a  very  young 
population,  and  a  very  mobile  one," 
Meixell  added.  "So  it's  sometimes 
more  difficult  for  the  custodial  parent 
and  law-enforcement  officials  to  track 
down  soldiers  who  don't  pay." 

Nationally,  about  one-third  of  all 
child-support  cases  involve  parents 

living  in  different  states,  a 
recent  OCSE  report 
indicates. 

President  Bill  Clinton 
took  a  tough  stand  against 
deadbeats  who  cross  state 
lines  to  avoid  paying  for 
their  children.  When  he 
introduced  new  child 
support  enforcement 
legislation,  it  resulted  in  the 
Deadbeat  Parents  Punish- 
ment Act  of  1998.  The  act 
calls  for  "tougher  penalties  for  parents 
who  repeatedly  fail  to  support  children 
living  in  another  state  or  who  flee 
across  state  lines  to  avoid  supporting 
them." 

And  the  "National  Directory  of 
New  Hires,"  created  as  part  of  a  1996 
welfare-reform  law,  helps  track  parents 
across  state  lines  and  withhold  their 
wages  by  enabling  child-support 
officials  to  match  records  of  delinquent 
parents  with  wage  records  from 
throughout  the  nation. 
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In  the  Army,  as  in  the  civilian 
community,  support  issues  typically 
arise  in  two  distinct  cases:  when  a 
family  unit  disintegrates  and  a  member 
of  the  household  simply  walks  out  or 
the  couple  agrees  to  divorce;  or  a  man 
fathers  a  child  but  walks  away  from 
responsibility,  Meixell  said.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  woman  has  to  prove 
paternity  to  receive  financial  support 
from  the  father. 

"Paternity  cases  are  difficult," 
Meixell  said,  "because  a  man  has  no 
obligation  to  support  the  child  until 
he's  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  court.  The 
court  can  order  him  to  have  a  blood 
test  to  prove  paternity,  but  it's  difficult 
to  do  if  the  man  is  a  soldier  overseas. 

"That's  because  the  military  can't 
serve  process,  which  is  a  judicial 
function  exclusive  to  the  nation-state," 
Meixell  said.  "In  Germany,  for 
example,  documents  would  have  to  be 
translated  into  German  and  then  served 
on  the  soldier  by  German  government 
officials." 

As  an  intermediary  working  with 
the  custodial  parent,  child-support 
enforcement  officials  and  the  soldier's 
command,  Meixell  has  worked  with 
people  in  various  situations  who 
sought  support. 

One  individual  signed  a  consent 
order  on  paternity,  acknowledging  he 
fathered  a  child  and  agreeing  to  make 
child-support  payments  of  $25  a  week. 
At  the  time,  he  was  an  unemployed 


high  school  student,  Meixell  said.  He 
later  joined  the  Army  and  was  sent  to 
Korea. 

The  mother  of  his  child  contacted 
Meixell  to  report  he  had  never  paid 
child  support.  "I  forwarded  a  support 
order  to  his  commander,  and  state 
authorities  issued  an  order  for  the 
soldier's  arrest  —  not  knowing  he  was 
overseas  at  the  time,"  Meixell  said. 

When  his  commander  in  Korea 
learned  about  the  situation,  he 
worked  with  the  soldier. 
And  the  soldier  made 
arrangements  for  an 
allotment  to  be  sent  to  the 
woman  and  child  each 
month.  The  state  dropped  the 
arrest  order,  and  the  soldier  remains 
on  active  duty. 

In  another  case,  a  soldier  fathered  a 
child  out  of  wedlock  a  decade  ago, 
Meixell  said.  Paternity  was  never 
determined,  nor  was  there  ever  a 
support  order.  Nonetheless,  the 
woman  contacted  Meixell  to  find  out 
how  she  could  get  the  father's  support. 

"We  contacted  the  soldier's 
command.  Officials  there  counseled 
him,  and  he  acknowledged  his  respon- 
sibility as  the  child's  father.  Today, 
he's  married  and  has  other  children 
but  is  supporting  the  child,  who's  now 
10  years  old. 

The  bottom  line  is  "supporting 
your  family  is  just  the  right  thing  to 
do,"  Meixell  said. 
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the  right  thing  to  do. " 
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Soldiers  might  think  they  can 
simply  turn  their  backs  and  walk  away. 
But  they  should  consider  that  flagrant 
disregard  of  an  order  to  pay  child 
support  and  alimony  doesn't  only 
diminish  you  as  a  human  being,  it  can 
result  in  severe  penalties,  including 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  two  years, 
dishonorable  discharge  from  the  Army, 
reduction  in  rank  and  forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances,  Meixell  said. 
Every  state  has  its 
own  mechanisms  to 
enforce  court- 
ordered  child- 
support  payments, 
added  Shaver. 
"And  if  a  court  tells 
the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting 
Service  to  garnish  a  soldier's  pay, 
DFAS's  Garnishment  Operations 
Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  prob- 
ably not  ignore  such  an  order." 

Information  about  wage  garnish- 
ment can  be  found  at  DFAS's  Cleve- 
land Center  website  at  www.dfas.mil/. 
For  more  information  contact  your 
installation's  Legal  Assistance  Office 
or  Family  Advocacy  Program  manager. 

"We  encourage  people  who  need 
help  to  go  through  their  military  chain 
of  command  and  the  county  court 
system  where  they  reside,"  said  Vicki 
LaFollette,  FAP  manager  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.  Individuals  must  go 
through  domestic  relations  court  to 
petition  for  custody  and  child  support. 

"Often  people  will  tell  us:  T  don't 
want  to  go  through  the  civilian  court 
system.  I  don't  want  to  get  him  in 
trouble,'"  LaFollette  said.  "They  think 
it's  a  bad  thing.  But  it  isn't."  What 
could  be  more  important  than  providing 
the  best  possible  quality  of  life  for  your 
child?  □ 
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Medicine-West,  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  took  its  insect 
specimens  on  tour,  kids  at  nearby 
Hillside  Elementary  School  couldn't 
have  been  happier,  school  officials 
said. 

"I  never  saw  one  of  those,  and  I 
was  a  little  scared  at  first," 
said  third-grader  Jessica  Pine 
of  a  Madagascar  cockroach 
that  "tickled  and  pinched"  as 
it  moved  around  on  her  hand. 
"But  now  I'd  like  to  hold  it 
again." 

Pupils  in  17  classes  — 
who  experienced  a  break 
from  their  regular  studies  — 
got  a  chance  to  learn  about 
insects  that  are  rarely  found 
in  western  Washington,  such 
as  various  species  of  beetles, 
a  pink-toed  tarantula,  grass- 
hoppers, locusts,  crane  flies 
and  a  pseudo-scorpion. 

CHPPM-West  provides 
entomology  services; 
environmental,  industrial  and 
engineering  hygiene;  and  a 
variety  of  laboratory  sciences 
for  the  Army  Medical 
Department  and  Army 


personnel  stationed  at  installations  in 
22  western  states. 

"We  teach  soldiers  in  the  preven- 
tive-medicine specialty  how  to  take 
environmental  samples  in  a  combat 
theater  in  order  to  test  for  such  insect- 
borne  or  rodent-borne  diseases  as 
plague,  malaria  and  yellow  fever,"  said 
CHPPM  senior  entomologist  Jim 
Harrison. 

"By  collecting  and  testing  various 
species  of  insects  and  rodents, 
CHPPM-West  detects  contaminants 
and  potential  health  hazards  on  the 
battlefield,  in  the  home,  in  schools  and 
in  workplaces,"  Harrison  said. 

"We  found  out  long  ago  that  kids 
are  interested  in  science,  and  they're 


extremely  interested  in  bugs,"  said 
Harrison,  one  of  35  CHPPM-West 
staff  members.  "All  kids  know  what 
bugs  are.  They  know  about  ladybugs, 
spiders  and  ticks." 

Harrison  said  he  hopes  that  by 
taking  the  collection  into  local  schools 
he  can  encourage  children  to  "learn 
more  about  insects  —  and  help  the  kids 
understand  that  insects  can  be  benefi- 
cial." At  the  same  time,  he  said, 
introducing  children  to  insects  helps 
pique  their  interest  in  science  in 
general. 

Besides  sponsoring  the  visits  to 
schools,  CHPPM-West  also  invites 
groups  to  visit  its  laboratory  to  learn 
more  about  bugs.  □ 


Brendalyn  Carpenter,  a  public  affairs  intern 
at  Fort  Lewis,  wrote  this  article  for  the  post's 
newspaper,  the  Northwest  Guardian. 


Kiara  Armour  takes  a  close  look  at  a  group  of  jungle  cockroaches  during  an  insect  demonstration 
in  her  third-grade  class  at  Hillside  Elementary  School. 
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Solid-plastic  models  produced  by  3D  printers  at  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  help  speed  prototyping  and  reduce  costs. 


Rock  Island.  III. 


Modeling  For 
Manufacturing 

IF  a  picture  is  worth  1,000 
words,  then  a  good  model  is 
worth  10,000.  That  play  on  a 
familiar  saying  has  become  the 
unofficial  motto  of  Rock  Island 
Arsenal's  Engineering  Services 
Directorate. 

As  a  center  of  technical 
excellence  for  weaponry  and 
support  equipment,  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  manufactures  gun 
mounts,  artillery  carriages,  re- 
coil mechanisms  and  other 
equipment  forthe  armed  forces, 
and  assembles  tools,  sets,  kits 
and  outfits  to  support  equip- 
ment in  the  field. 

The  engineering  staff  can 
readily  produce  scaled-down  or 
actual-size  models  of  items 
ranging  from  a  spare  part  to  an 
entire  weapon  system.  Process 
planners,  engineers,  designers 
and  others  involved  in  the 
manufacturing  process  can 
study  the  models  and  use  them 
to  find  ways  to  produce  items 
faster,  better  and  cheaper. 

High-quality  models  make 


rapid  prototyping  possible  by 
putting  a  concept  into  solid  form. 
They  also  provide  a  physical 
representation  of  an  item  to 
supplement  and  explain  a  draw- 
ing ordescription.Anotherben- 
efit  is  their  mobility.  Solid  mod- 
els can  be  small  enough  to  be 
carried  in  a  suitcase,  while  de- 
tailed virtual  models  can  be  sent 
anywhere  in  the  world  by  elec- 
tronic mail. 

Until  recently,  the  lamina- 
tion object  machine  was  the 
state  of  the  art  in  solid  model- 
ing. The  LOM  produces  highly 
accurate  three-dimensional 
bonded  and  stacked  paper  rep- 
resentations that  have  a  wood- 
like appearance.  While  the  LOM 
is  still  in  use  and  will  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  in  solid 
modeling  for  years  to  come,  it's 
been  supplemented  by  new  ma- 
chines. 

One  of  these  is  called  a  "3D 
printer"  —  even  though  its  me- 
dium is  plastic  rather  than  pa- 
per. While  the  LOM  has  excel- 
lent resolution  and  can  produce 
one-piece  models,  the  3D 
printer  is  much  faster,  easier  to 
use  and  can  be  set  up  to  run 
unattended. 


Though  nothing  beats  a 
good  solid  model,  advances  in 
computer-aided  design  technol- 
ogy have  made  virtual  models 
more  realistic  than  ever.  Using 
the  latest  CAD  hardware  and 
software,  technicians  can  ro- 
tate models  on-screen  to  view 
them  from  any  angle.  They  can 
also  color-code  different  parts 
or  put  models  into  motion  to 
find  interference  points,  and 
make  adjustments  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  to  prevent 
wear  or  breakdown  in  the  fin- 
ished product. 

Modeling  makes  it  possible 
to  move  from  idea  to  manufac- 
tured item,  but  what  if  you  want 
to  move  from  item  to  model? 
This  process  of  "reverse  engi- 
neering" has  become  easier 
and  more  accurate,  thanks  to  a 
portable  3D  digitizer  arm  —  a 
device  that  can  be  moved  over 
the  surface  of  an  item  to  scan 
all  the  points  that  it  crosses  and 
convert  that  data  into  a  CAD 
model  that  in  turn  can  be  made 
into  a  solid  model. 

More  information  on  Rock 
Island's  modeling  and  engineer- 
ing capabilities  can  be  found  on 
the  Internet  at  www.ria. 
army.mil.  —  RIA  Public  Affairs 
Office 


Hanau,  Germany 


ADA  Continues  Presence 
in  Gulf  Region 

SOLDIERS  of  the  5th  Battal- 
ion, 7th  Air  Defense  Artillery, 
have  recently  returned  from  a 
deployment  to  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  their  commit- 
ment to  protect  and  serve  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  continues. 
"Deploying  and  training  in 

Troops  from  Battery  D,  5th 
Battalion,  7th  Air  Defense  Ar- 
tillery, deployed  to  AN  Al  Salem 
air  base  in  Kuwait  from  their 
home  station  in  Baben-hausen, 
Germany. 


the  Middle  East  is  not  like  any 
other  rotation,"  said  69th  ADA 
brigade  commander  COL  Jack 
E.  Faires,  speaking  of  his  unit's 
presence  in  the  region.  "You 
always  have  to  be  at  your  best, 
because  you're  just  miles  from 
the  Iraqi  border.  But  because 
that's  where  the  real-world  mis- 
sion is,  the  troops  serving  there 
have  the  highest  morale  of  any- 
one in  the  brigade." 

Ten  years  have  passed 
since  the  Gulf  War,  but  Ameri- 
can soldiers  still  guard  the  area 
and  help  to  keep  peace  in  the 
region.  For  ADA  units  in  the 
area,  Patriot  missile  sites  re- 
main in  a  constant  state  of  readi- 
ness, able  to  launch  within  five 
minutes  of  an  attack. 

"We  were  sitting  10  min- 
utes from  Iraq,"  said  CPT  Alan 
A.  Wiernicki,  commanderof  5th 
Bn.'s  Battery  A.  "The  threat  is 
higher  there  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  border.  Part  of  the 
ADA  mission  is  to  protect 
friendly  aircraft  that  routinely 
patrol  the  danger  zone." 

To  keep  its  sharp  edge, 
Wiernicki  said,  his  battery  ran 
nightly  SCUD  drills  and  stayed 
on  top  of  its  CTT  training  and 
weapons  qualification.  But  the 
possibility  of  Iraqi  aggression 
wasn't  the  only  concern. 

"You  get  to  standing  on 
those  vehicles  for  too  long  and 
the  soles  of  your  boots  will  melt," 
said  SFC  Willie  L.  Jackson  of 
Btry.  C.  "You  have  to  watch  out 
for  each  other,  because  it's  too 
easy  to  become  a  heat  casu- 
alty." 

One  of  the  biggest  chal- 
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lenges  during  the  war  was  deal- 
ing with  safety  and  maintenance 
issues  created  by  a  desert  en- 
vironment. Because  69th  ADA 
units  had  participated  in  the 
conflict,  the  brigade  has  com- 
mon-sense training  and  stan- 
dard operating  procedures  in 
place  to  ensure  soldier  safety 
and  to  keep  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment in  the  highest  state  of 
readiness,  despite  the  heat  and 
desert  sand. 

"We  were  relieved  by  the 
5th  Bn.,  52nd  ADA,  from  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  but  we  resume 
responsibilities  for  the  region 
again  in  the  fall  of  2001 ,"  Faires 
said.  At  that  time,  the  brigade's 
6th  Bn.,  52nd  ADA,  will  transi- 
tion into  the  familiar  territory 
guarding  the  skies  against 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
—  SGT  Annette  B.  Andrews, 
69th  ADA  PAO 


Vicenza,  Italy 


U.S.-Ukraine  Armies 
Continue  Building  Ties 

TWELVE  Ukrainian  noncom- 
missioned officers  recently  vis- 
ited American  NCOs  here  at 
Caserma  Ederle  as  part  of  their 
ongoing  association 
and  training  with 
American  sol- 
diers. The 
visit  would 
have 


been  unheard  of  a  decade  ago, 
but  the  1 1  -day  visit  marked  the 
second  time  that  the  Southern 
European  Task  Force  and  the 
Ukrainian  army  have  worked 
together. 

In  March  SETAF  sent  a 
group  of  NCOs  to  help  estab- 
lish an  NCO  academy  at  the 
Yavoriv  Training  Area,  Ukraine. 
That  visit  helped  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  relationship  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  both  armies  as 
the  two  countries  continue  to 
work  together  in  peacekeeping 
missions  in  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and  Kosovo,  said  Ukrai- 
nian army  Sgt.  Nabyt  Svia- 
postav. 

"We  didn't  know  a  lot  about 
U.S.  soldiers,"  he  said.  "The 
visits  help  us  understand  what 
they  do  and  how  they  train." 

The  visiting  NCOs  saw  the 
training  firsthand  at  the  1  st  Bat- 
talion, 508th  Airborne  Battalion 
Combat  Team's  Expert  Infan- 
tryman Badge  training  and  test- 
ing site. 

"What  we  learn  here  will 
help  us  take  care  of  our  own 
soldiers,"  Sviapostav  said.  "The 
Americans  have  been  very 
helpful  in  teaching  us  and  show- 
ing us  how  to  do  things." 

Instructing  the  Ukrainian 
NCOs  was  not  difficult,  said 
SGT  Bryan  Reisch,  an  EIB  in- 
structor. "They  came  in  here 
and  asked  how  to  do  the  tasks," 
he  said.  "We  showed  them 
once,  they  watched  and  they 
knew  how  to  do  it." 

Learning  the  tasks  was 
easy,  Sviapostav  said.  Learn- 
ing how  to  teach  someone  else 
is  the  tough  part. 

"We  really  wanted  to  see 
how  they  prepared  their  sol- 
diers and  how  the  American 
NCOs  did  the  training," 
Sviapostav  said.  "Just  going 
through  and  learning  all  the 
soldiering  stuff  your  soldiers  do 
will  help  us  train  our  own  sol- 
diers and  make  Ukraine's  army 


SETAF's  SSG  Richard  Rodriguez  looks  on  as  Ukrainian  Staff  Sgt. 
Andrii  Sharvi  practices  aiming  an  AT-4.  Twelve  Ukrainian  NCOs 
visited  Caserma  Ederle  in  Vicenza,  Italy. 


a  little  better."  —  SGT  Ronnie 
Isaac,  SETAF  PAO 


Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 


Soldiers  Aid 
East  Timor 


SOLDIERS  from  Company  A, 
84th  Engineer  Battalion,  part  of 
the  25th  Infantry  Division,  were 
in  the  East  Timor  capital  of  Dili 
for  90  days  this  summer  to  re- 
build schools  that  were  burned 
in  August  1999  by  Indonesian 
militia  gangs  when  the  East 
Timorese  people  voted  for  in- 
dependence. 

Militia  gangs  showed  no 
mercy  and  left  no  structure  un- 
scathed in  their  rampage.  Ev- 
ery school  in  the  city  was 
burned.  Yet  the  East  Timorese 
refused  to  let  their  children  go 
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uneducated,  even  if  that  meant 
holding  classes  in  roofless 
structures  that  give  no  shelter 
from  the  all-too-frequent  after- 
noon showers  that  interrupt  les- 
sons and  soak  textbooks  and 
supplies. 

After  viewing  the  demol- 
ished city,  the  engineersquickly 
assessed  the  damage  done  to 
two  of  the  schools  they  would 
be  repairing,  and  soon  went  to 
work. 

East  Timor  resident 
Lamberto  Gutteres  said  the 
East  Timorese  were  grateful  for 
the  assistance  but  are  also  ea- 
ger to  do  their  part  in  the  recon- 
struction effort. 

"Americans  do  all  they  can 
to  help  our  little  ones,"  he  said. 
"So  we  do  all  we  can  to  help 
Americans." —  SGT  Dale  Terry, 
U.S.  Army,  Pacific,  PAO 
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^  OLDIERS  working  together  with  other  soldiers  is  what 
*v  makes  the  Army  a  great  institution.  Without  teamwork, 
V. )  the  Army  wouldn't  be  able  to  accomplish  any  of  its  mis- 
sions. This  month,  we  offer  a  photographic  salute  to  soldiers 
engaging  in  teamwork.  Working  together,  soldiers  learn  to 
overcome  obstacles  and  take  care  of  each  other  —  even  when 
that  means  facing  each  other  with  pugil  sticks. 


Heavy  hitters  from  the  78th  Division  pound 
away  with  pugil  sticks  during  training  at 
Fort  Dix. 
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Cadet  SGT  Kurt  Cyr  leads  the  way  across  a  rope  bridge  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  while  teammates  from  the 
University  of  Scranton  prepare  to  follow. 
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Soldiers 

Soldiers  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Div.  prepare  to  clear  a  trench  during  live-fire  platoon  lanes  training  at  Udairi  Range, 
Kuwait,  during  an  Intrinsic  Action  Exercise  rotation. 
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A  U.S.  Army,  Japan,  special  reaction  team  moves  into  position  during  a  force-protection  exercise  held  at  Sagami  General  Depot,  Japan. 
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Amc*g  ttye  flights  the  Reserve  intelligence 


estroyed  satellite  dish  (above)  and 
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Classroom 


Story  and  Photos  by  SFC  John  F.  Berry 


HILE  recently  following  in 
the  tracks  Saddam  Hussein's 
tanks  left  in  the  sands  of 
Kuwait,  CPT  Susan  Archer 
urged  her  fellow  soldiers  to 
stop  their  red  and  silver  Suburban  so 
they  could  photograph  some  camels. 

Seven  military  intelligence  officers 
and  sergeants  assigned  to  the  345th  MI 
Battalion,  81st  Reserve  Support  Group, 
most  based  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga., 
climbed  out  of  the  car  and  onto  the 
Coastal  Highway  just  north  of  Kuwait 
City.  A  pregnant  camel  with  scruffy 
brown  fur  towered  over  them  and 
stood  by  patiently  as  they  posed  for 
photographs. 

"She  was  extremely  accommodat- 
ing," Archer  said  as  they  resumed  their 
tour  of  the  Kuwaiti  desert  and  key 
Persian  Gulf  War  battle  sites.  "No 
spitting,  nothing." 

That  brief  stop  provided  a  lighter 
moment  for  the  Third  Army  soldiers 
who  had  come  to  gain  valuable 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  this 
volatile  region. 

Because  terrain  influences  what 
armies  do,  Third  Army  hosts  "terrain 
walks"  to  introduce  its  own  to  potential 
battlefields.  This  journey  of  the 
deceptively  flat  Kuwaiti  desert  was  led 
by  CPT  Warren  Whitmire. 

Third  Army  is  responsible  for  all 
U.S.  Army  units  operating  in  the 
Middle  East. 

COL  Bill  Moore,  Third  Army's 
senior  intelligence  officer,  said  terrain 
walks  are  a  requirement  for  new 
soldiers.  Moore  sees  a  difference  in 
how  his  people  perceive  the  battlefield 

SFC  John  F.  Berry  was  assigned  to  Company  A,  345th 
Military  Intelligence  Battalion,  when  he  wrote  this  article. 
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before  and  after  a  tour.  The  experience 
gives  them  a  better  sense  of  battlefield 
realities,  he  said. 

The  soldiers  began  their  day  at 
Camp  Doha,  an  Army  base  camp  just 
west  of  Kuwait  City.  Their  first  stop 
was  the  Mutla  Pass,  where  the  Kuwaiti 
army  reportedly  destroyed  more  than 
30  Iraqi  tanks  on  Aug.  2,  1990.  Nine 
years  after  the  attack,  the  desert  sands 


have  filled  in  most  traces  of  the  Iraqi 
defenses. 

Whitmire  pounded  the  asphalt- 
tough  desert  sand  with  his  heel  and 
said  the  Iraqis  used  explosives  to  blow 
holes  that  concealed  their  tanks. 

The  Suburban  churned  its  way 
through  the  Mutla  Pass  before  reaching 
the  Coastal  Highway,  a  hardtop  road. 
MAJ  John  Archer,  sitting  next  to  his 


MIAD  May  Be  Looking  Fop  You 


jlligence  Augmentation  Detachment  officially  began  in  1992 
x>uld  retain  Ml  soldiers  who  were  leaving  active  duty  but  were 
leeded  for  operations  that  required  complicated  foreign  languages,  high-level 
security  clearances  and  perishable  Ml  skills. 

The  Atlanta-based  Company  A,  345th  Ml  Battalion,  81st  Reserve  Support 
Group,  has  56  soldiers  from  20  states  who  belong  to  the  MIAD.  Co.  A  commander 
MAJ  Greg  Dalferes  said  his  unit's  readiness  would  be  "significantly"  worse 
without  the  MIAD,  because  recruiting  locally  would  delay  missions,  reduce  unit 
readiness  and  cost  more  money. 

In  other  areas  of  the  country,  there  are  five  battalions,  eight  language 
companies  and  an  imagery  company  that  depend  on  MIAD  to  meet  their  mission 
requirements. 

The  MIAD  accepts  only  Ml-qualified  soldiers  from  private  to  captain  who  live  outside 
of  "acceptable  commuting  distance"  from  a  reserve  unit  matching  their  skills.  For  six 
weekends  ayear  and  up  to  two  weeks  of  annual  training,  MIAD  pays  these  soldiers'  travel 
expenses  so  they  can  train  with  their  units.  On  the  six  weekends  they  don't  travel,  the 
Reservists  must  find  and  drill  with  a  local  military  unit. 

If  you're  an  Ml  soldier  leaving  active  duty  but  interested  in  the  MIAD  program, 
speak  with  a  Reserve  career  counselor  at  your  out-processing  station.  If  you're 
already  in  the  Reserve,  you  can  speak  with  an  Army  Reserve  recruiter. 

For  more  information,  call  toll  free  (800)  359-8483,  then  464-8443  to  reach 
MSG  Linda  Gray,  464-8444  to  reach  SFC  Delois  McKinney  or  464-841 9  to  reach 
SFC  Kent  Fujiwara.  You  can  also  dial  commercial  (404)  464  and  the  last  four 
digits  of  the  NCO  you  want  to  reach,  or  dial  (DSN)  367  and  the  last  four  digits.  — 
SFC  John  F.  Berry 
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wife,  Susan,  spotted  gaps  wide  enough 
in  the  Mutla  Ridge  to  accommodate 
tanks,  something  he  said  might  not 
show  up  on  a  map  or  computer. 

Despite  dropping  off  the  world's 
front  pages.  Operation  Southern  Watch 
continues:  Coalition  soldiers  stand 
watch  in  the  desert,  and  warplanes  fly 
over  Iraq  as  part  of  an  effort  to  make 
Saddam  obey  U.N.  sanctions. 

Since  December  1998.  when  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 
launched  Operation  Desert  Fox,  Iraq 
has  banned  U.N.  weapons  inspectors 
and  taken  potshots  at  coalition  aircraft. 

Next  stop  for  the  observers  was  a 
tank  berm  three  miles  from  the  border. 
The  Umm  Qasr  communication 
towers,  just  inside  Iraq,  were  clearly 
visible  despite  a  salty  mist  blowing  off 
the  nearby  Persian  Gulf.  The  Suburban 
then  meandered  through  a  chunk  of 
remote  desert  that  the  Kuwaitis  had 
converted  from  sand  to  soil.  The  area 
is  lined  with  dirt  berms,  built  to 
prevent  erosion.  But  in  addition  to 
blocking  the  wind,  the  obstacles  could 
also  hinder  advancing  tanks,  running 
counter  to  the  notion  that  this  is  wide- 
open  territory. 

An  hour  later,  the  soldiers  were  on 
highway  80.  nicknamed  "the  Highway 
of  Death"  after  American  aircraft 
destroyed  retreating  Iraqi  units  in 


A  destroyed  Iraqi  T-55  tank  rests  in  the  "Boneyard,"  an  open-air  storage  area,  home  to 
many  vehicles  and  other  types  of  equipment  knocked  out  during  the  Gulf  War. 


1991.  The  road  is  still  littered  with 
gouges  too  numerous  to  avoid. 

They  soon  reached  a  sign  ordering 
all  American  military  members  to  halt. 
Again,  they  were  only  three  miles  from 
Iraq.  Safwan  Mountain,  near  the 
airfield  of  the  same  name,  where  the 
Iraqis  surrendered,  rose  above  the 
desert  surface. 

Next  was  Umm  Al  Aysh,  once  a 
significant  satellite  ground  station.  Its 
three  dishes  and  two  buildings  were 
now  little  more  that  mangled  frames 
and  crumbling  ruins,  another  casualty 
of  the  war. 

Then  came  the  "Boneyard,"  a 
remote  desert  area  where  thousands  of 
twisted  pieces  of  Iraqi  military  hard- 
ware are  lumped  together  in  rows. 

"In  time,  war  becomes  a  distant 
memory.  But  this  will  be  as  powerful  a 


reminder  as  you  will  ever  find,"  said 
MAJ  Kirby  Daras,  standing  on  a  berm 
marking  the  boundary  between  soldiers 
and  tanks.  "It's  not  statues  or  monu- 
ments. This  is  the  real  thing." 

"This  trip  has  shown  me  that  it 
wasn't  a  bad  thing  to  be  involved  in 
the  war,"  Susan  Archer  said.  "For  a 
short  time,  the  people  of  Kuwait  had 
lost  their  country,  before  we  stepped 
in.  If  people  want  to  feel  good  about 
being  in  uniform,  Kuwait  is  a  real  good 
place  to  start."  □ 


American  and  Kuwaiti  flags  fly  over  a  camp  in  the  Kuwaiti  desert.  Two  necessities  of 
modern  desert  life  —  a  satellite  dish  and  basketball  hoop  —  are  also  visible. 


lerson's  Third  Army 
has  responded  with  troops  and 
equipment  each  time  Saddam 
Hussein  has  threatened  Kuwait  since 
the  formal  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  in  1991.  Such  deployments  — 
which  put  unexpected  and  consider- 
able strain  on  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies —  have  been  an  almost  annual 
event.  Eventually,  these  responses 
grew  large  enough  to  earn  opera- 
tional nicknames: 

1994:  Vigilant  Warrior 

1995:  Vigilant  Sentinel 

1996:  Desert  Strike 

1 997-1 998:  Desert  Thunder  I  and  II 

1 998:  Desert  Fox  —  SFC  John  F. 
Berry 
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Around  the  Services 


Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 
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Members  of  the  820th  Civil  Engineering 
Squadron  spread  a  concrete  floor  for  the  com- 
munity center  in  St.  George's,  Grenada. 


Civil  Engineers  Use 

"Midas  Touch" 

St.  George's,  Grenada —The 

people  here  have  long  awaited 
a  community  center  to  call  their 
own.  Now,  thanks  to  a  special 
team  of  Air  Force  civil  engi- 
neers, the  residents  of  one 
bustling  neighborhood  will  soon 
see  their  wishes  come  true. 

Despite  several  chal- 
lenges, including  mountainous 
terrain  surrounding  the  site  and 
the  early  arrival  of  the  rainy 
season,  the  820th  Civil  Engi- 
neering Squadron  from  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base,  Nev.,  has  kept 
plans  and  progress  right  on 
schedule.  This  special  civil 
engineering  team,  part  of  Joint 
Task  Force  Midas,  worked  long 
hours  and  late  nights  to  ensure 
the  foundation  and  concrete 
floor  pad  were  completed,  so 
construction  could  begin. 

The  60-  by  40-foot  building 
will  contain  a  large  multipur- 
pose room,  athree-part  kitchen 
room  for  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics, three  separate  meet- 
ing rooms,  shower/wash- 
rooms, staff  offices  and  a 
children's  room. 

"It  will  be  a  great  building.  It 
has  what  we  call  'majestic  curb 
appeal,'  meaning  it  will  make  a 


ter,  site  devel- 
oper. Some  of 
the  best  fea- 
tures are  the 
front  and  rear 
patios,  which 
allow  places  for 
outdoor  activi- 
ties. Such  other 
details  as  built- 
in  planters  surrounding  the 
building  and  a  20-foot  high 
tower  at  its  center  also  help 
increase  the  facility's  aesthetic 
appeal . — Air  Force  Maj.  Donna 
Nicholas,  Joint  Task  Force 
Midas  Public  Affairs  Office 

Uncle  Sam  Returns  to 
Support  Military 

Springfield,  Va.  —  James 
Montgomery  Flagg's  most  fa- 
mous painting  of  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  called  back  to  serve 
the  military  again  in  a  cam- 
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James  Montgomery  Flagg's 
famous  poster  now  bears  a 
new  message. 


paign  to  ask  the  nation  to  thank 
its  service  members. 

This  time  around,  Uncle 
Sam  —  declaring  "I  Want  You" 
—  becomes  a  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Defense 
Joint  Outreach  Initiative.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  William  S. 
Cohen  developed  the  program 
to  maximize  efforts  to  "recon- 
nect" America  with  its  military. 
The  Armed  Services  YMCA, 
with  graphics  design  assis- 
tance from  Raytheon  Corpora- 
tion, has  printed  200,000  post- 
ers. The  National  Guard  and 
Reserves  are  distributing  more 
than  half  of  the  posters. 

"We  wanted  to  play  a  part 
in  reminding  people  about  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  our  ser- 
vice members  make,"  said 
Frank  Gallo,  Armed  Services 
YMCA  executive  director. 

Flagg's  famous  image  of 
Uncle  Sam  was  first  published 
as  the  cover  for  the  July  6, 
1916,  issue  of  Leslie's  Weekly. 
Its  popularity  made  Uncle  Sam 
the  perfect  image  for  the  Army's 
World  War  I  recruiting  effort. 

The  Armed  Services 
YMCA  has  resurrected  the 
image  to  encourage  people  to 
thank  military  service  mem- 
bers. The  organization,  an  af- 
filiate of  the  nationally  recog- 
nized YMCA,  serves  more  than 
50  program  locations  through- 
out the  United  States.  Re- 
quests for  more  than  1,000 
printed  posters  may  be  directed 
to  the  Armed  Services  YMCA 
at  (703)  866- 1 260,  or  e-mailed 
toasymca@asymca.org.  For 
individual  or  smaller  requests, 
the  poster  may  be  downloaded 
at  www.asymca.org.  —  Air 
Force  News  Service 

Midshipmen  Sample 
USMC  Life 

Marine  Corps  Base 
Quantico,  Va.  —  A  group  of 
rising  seniors  from  the  U.S. 


Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis, 
Md.,  completed  the  training 
course  at  The  Basic  School, 
receiving  a  concentrated  dose 
of  what  to  expect  if  commis- 
sioned into  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  Leatherneck  Program 
challenges  midshipmen  to  a  six- 
week  condensed  version 
packed  full  of  TBS  highlights. 
Though  not  every  participant  in 
the  program  will  enter  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  many  are  consider- 
ing it. 


U.S.  Naval  Academy  midship- 
men move  toward  an  "enemy" 
position  during  the  Leather- 
neck Program  training. 

"I  like  the  leadership  style 
in  the  Marines,"  said  Midship- 
man 1st  Class  Todd  Jacobs, 
who  will  probably  'go  Marine' 
because  of  the  corps'  competi- 
tive nature.  "The  Marine  Corps 
is  very  strong  on  leadership, 
which  is  the  most  challenging 
part  for  me." 

The  230  midshipmen  in  the 
Leatherneck  Program  not  only 
learned  what  kind  of  leader- 
ship it  takes  to  be  a  Marine 
Corps  officer,  but  also  studied 
corps  tactics,  history  and  cus- 
toms and  courtesy. 

The  Leathernecks  training 
culminated  in  the  "squadathon," 
in  which  the  future  officers  had 
to  use  all  of  the  skills  they  had 
learned  over  the  past  weeks  in 
squad-oriented  missions  such 
as  rescuing  a  downed  pilot  and 
returning  him  to  friendly  lines. 
In  two  days,  the  midshipmen 
conducted  more  than  a  dozen 
missions.  — Sgt.  MikeyNiman, 
Marine  Corps  News 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Steve  Harding 


\HE  C-130s  appeared  as  dark  specks 
against  the  hazy  blue  of  the  afternoon 
,  sky.  Within  seconds,  they  were  rum- 
bling overhead,  huge  cargo  parachutes 
blossoming  beneath  them  as  they  passed 
over  the  drop  zone.  Even  as  the  vehicles 
and  heavy-equipment  bundles  hit  the 
ground,  another  formation  bored 
in,  and  moments  later  the  air  filled 
with  paratroopers.  Exercise  Veneto 
Rescue  2000  was  under  way. 


Held  this  summer  in  northern  Italy,  the 
complex  operation  involved  the 
Vicenza-based  U.S.  Army  Southern 
European  Task  Force's  infantry 
brigade,  elements  of  the  Italian  army's 
Folgore  Brigade,  and  American  and 
Italian  transport  and  attack  aircraft. 
Together  they  practiced  one  of  the 
most  challenging  tasks  modern  armies 
face:  a  noncombatant  evacuation 
operation,  or  NEO. 

"We  have  a  European  Command 
requirement  to  be  able  to  conduct 
short-notice  NEOs  anywhere  in 
Europe  or  Africa,"  said  outgoing 
SETAF  commander  MG  Paul  T. 
Mikolashek,  "so  Veneto  Rescue  is  a 
very  important  exercise  for  us."  One 


of  the  first  paratroopers  to  land,  he  was 
participating  in  a  last  exercise  with  his 
troops  before  leaving  for  his  new  post 
as  commander  of  Third  U.S.  Army. 

"We  get  one  chance  a  year  to  train 
and  rehearse  this  type  of  operation  in  a 
field  environment,"  Mikolashek  said, 
"though  of  course  we  do  it  at  the  staff 
level  all  the  time.  This  exercise  gives 
us  the  chance  to  hone  our  skills  in  a 
very  sophisticated  and  challenging 
event  that  involves  an  airborne  assault, 
rapid  air-landing  operation,  air  assaults 
out  to  remote  sites  to  secure  endan- 
gered 'noncombatants,'  and  then 
processing  and  evacuating  them." 


Reflecting  actual,  recent  events  in 
Africa,  the  exercise  scenario  was  built 
around  increasingly  widespread 
factional  fighting  among  three  groups 
in  the  fictitious  country  of  "Anglia." 
Mounting  violence  had  isolated  and 
endangered  American  and  third- 
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Soldiers 


(Above)  The  preparation:  An  NCO  calls  out  paratroopers'  "stick" 
assignments  during  Veneto  Rescue  2000  prejump  training  at 
Caserma  Ederle  in  Vicenza. 

(Background)  The  execution:  The  first  paratrooper  drops  from 
the  lead  C-130  as  it  passes  over  Juliet  Drop  Zone. 


country  citizens.  U.S.  European 
Command  had  determined  that  a  NEO 
was  likely  and  directed  SETAF  to 
begin  preparations  to  remove  the 
noncombatants  safely  and,  if  possible, 
without  the  use  of  force. 

Tapped  for  the  job  were  more  than 
300  American  paratroopers  from 
Headquarters  and  HQs.  Company  and 
companies  A  and  B  of  the  1st  Battal- 


ion, 508th  Infantry  Regiment,  which 
is  organized  and  equipped  as  an 
airborne  battalion  combat  team  and 
referred  to  as  1 -508th  ABCT,  based 
at  Caserma  Ederle  in  Vicenza.  A 
platoon  from  SETAF' s  13th  Military 
Police  Co.  also  took  part,  as  did 
members  from  the  22nd  Area  Support 
Group.  Non-SETAF  players  included 
aviation  soldiers  from  the  Germany- 
based  V  Corps  and  Army  Reserve 
elements  from  the  443rd  Civil  Affairs 
Bn.,  from  Warwick,  R.I.,  and  the 
346th  Psychological  Operations  Co., 
15th  PSYOP  Bn.,  from  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  Italian  army  contributed 


* 
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members  of  the  Folgore  Brigade's 
1 87th  Parachute  Regt. 

Helicopter  support  was  provided  by 
UH-60  Black  Hawks  and  CH-47 
Chi  nooks  from  the  Germany-based 
12th  Aviation  Regt.,  and  Italian  search- 
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The  exercise s  initial  objective  was  Juliet 

Drop  Zone,  a  vast  expanse  of  grassland  at 

the  foot  of  the  Dolomite  Mountains. 


and-rescue  helicopters  and  gunships. 
Four  U.S.  Air  Force  F- 16  fighters  from 
the  3 1  st  Fighter  Wing  flying  out  of 
Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy,  provided  top 
cover  and  on-call  close  air  support. 
The  12  Air  Force  C-130s  from  which 
the  paratroopers  and  their  equipment 
dropped  —  divided  between  the  37th 
Airlift  Squadron  from  Ramstein  Air 
Base,  Germany,  and  the  2nd  Airlift 
Sqdn.  from  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  N.C. 
—  also  staged  out  of  Aviano. 

The  exercise's  initial  objective  was 
Juliet  Drop  Zone,  a  vast  expanse  of 
grassland  at  the  foot  of  the  Dolomite 
Mountains  about  a  two-hour  drive 
northeast  of  Vicenza.  Renamed  LZ 
Aluminum  for  the  exercise,  it  was  the 
site  of  the  heavy-equipment  drop  that 
landed  Humvees  and  other  vehicles. 
After  that  came  the  426  American  and 


Italian  paratroopers,  dropping  from 
nine  C- 130s. 

Though  rain  had  moved  through 
the  area  earlier  in  the  day,  the  jump 
took  place  in  conditions  that  one  of  the 
participants,  PFC  Peter  King  of  Co.  B, 
1 -508th  ABCT,  called  "excellent." 

"It's  a  warm  day,  with  no  wind,"  he 
said,  "really  a  perfect  day  to  jump. 
And  it's  a  great  start  to  the  exercise. 
Since  our  battalion  specializes  in  NEO 
operations  and  airfield  seizures,  it's 
essential  that  we  practice  the  entire 
process  if  we're  to  maintain  our  real- 

(Right)  A  member  of  the  1 -508th  ABCT 
leans  from  an  aircraft  mock-up  while  prac- 
ticing aircraft-exit  procedures  during  the 
prejump  training  in  Vicenza. 
(Below)  MG  Paul  T.  Mikolashek  (with  arms 
folded)  studies  a  map  during  the  pre-exer- 
cise  "rock  drill"  at  Caserma  Ederle. 
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'HE  presence  of  Slovene  army  observers  at  Exercise  Veneto  Rescue  and 
the  inclusion  of  a  Slovene  site  in  the  exercise  scenario  marked  a  new 
level  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  former  Yugoslav 
republic,  according  to  senior  Army  leaders  and  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Slovenia, 
Nancy  Ely-Raphel. 

"I  think  it's  very  important  for  our  military  and  the  Slovene  military  to  be  able 
to  work  together  and  share  experiences,"  she  said.  "We  never  know  when  there 

might  be  a  regional  emergency  that 
would  require  us  to  work  together,  and 
I  think  any  such  cooperation  will  be 
much  easier  because  we've  learned  to 
know  and  work  with  each  other  during 
joint  exercises." 

Ely-Raphel  said  senior  Slovene 
leaders  saw  their  country's  participation 
in  Veneto  Rescue  as  a  very  positive 
development. 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  cooperation  among  Slovenia, 
the  United  States  and  other  NATO  mem- 
ber states,  and  the  Slovenes  are  very 
positive  about  it.  It's  another  indication  of  their  enthusiasm  for,  and  interest  in,  the 
NATO  partnership,"  Ely-Raphel  said. 

"We're  very  pleased  at  the  cooperation  and  support  the  Slovenes  have 
offered,"  added  outgoing  SETAF  commander  MG  Paul  T.  Mikolashek. 

"A  cross-border  exercise  like  this  is  very  complex  and  requires  extensive 
planning  and  cooperation,  and  the  Slovenes  have  been  very  professional  and 
very  helpful,"  Mikolashek  said.  "We're  eager  to  expand  the  relationship  we  have 
with  them,  and  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  their  training  sites.  They've  been 
great  to  work  with,  and  we  hope  to  do  more  with  them  in  the  future."  —  Steve 
Harding 


Ambassador  Nancy  Ely-Raphel  and 
Slovene  military  observers  listen  to  a 
Veneto  Rescue  briefing. 


world  capability  to  protect  innocent 
lives." 

Once  on  the  ground  the  soldiers 
fanned  out  to  secure  the  drop  zone, 
establishing  fighting  positions  in 
nearby  treelines.  Looking  on  with 
members  of  his  staff.  SETAF  com- 
mander Mikolashek  had  a  chance  to 
reflect  on  the  soldiers'  skills  and  their 
unit's  mission. 

"The  1 -508th  is  ideally  suited  to 
this  kind  of  operation,"  he  said.  'These 
soldiers  are  tough,  capable,  well- 
trained  and  motivated.  The  battalion 
has  often  undertaken  vital,  real-world 
missions  on  short  notice,  and  these 
soldiers  really  put  tremendous  effort 
into  tough  and  realistic  training  like 
this." 

That  training  continued  nonstop 
once  the  drop  zone  was  secured. 
Boarding  waiting  helicopters,  the 
paratroopers  moved  to  outlying  sites 
near  the  cities  of  Maniago  and  Romans 
in  Italy  and  Pocek  in  Slovenia  to 


secure  and  prepare  for  evacuation  the 
100  American  and  30  Italian  role- 
players  acting  as  "noncombatants." 

Much  of  the  action  took  place  at  an 
Italian  army  facility  in  Osoppo,  a  town 
about  30  miles  north  of  DZ  Juliet. 
Transformed  for  the  exercise  into  the 
site  of  the  American  em- 
bassy, the  facility  was  the 
scene  of  clashes  between 
hostile  but  unarmed  "civil- 
ian demonstrators"  and  the 
soldiers  attempting  to 
identify,  process  and 
evacuate  the  imperiled 
"American  citizens." 

Brought  in  from  the  drop 
zone  early  in  the  afternoon 
by  UH-60s,  paratroopers 
from  Co.  A.  1 -508th  ABCT, 
secured  the  fenced 
compound's  gates,  estab- 
lished covering  machine- 
gun  positions  and  formed  up 
to  meet  the  advance  of 
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civilian-clothed  soldiers  portraying  the 
demonstrators.  Hurling  insults  and 
waving  "Yankee  Go  Home"  placards. 
the  latter  attempted  to  goad  the 
members  of  the  evacuation  force  into 
breaking  ranks  and  tried  to  grab  M-  16s 
and  other  equipment  from  distracted 
soldiers.  Wild  melees  erupted  in  die 
fading  evening  light  as  the  demonstra- 
tors tried  to  push  through  the  cordon  of 
paratroopers  manning  the  main  gate. 
Other  soldiers  raced  in  pursuit  of 
intruders  who'd  managed  to  jump  the 
compound's  chain-link  fence. 

One  of  the  "demonstrators,"  1 LT 
Marc  Daniels,  said  the  role-players' 
task  was  to  cause  "disruption  and 
panic"  among  the  paratroopers  trying 
to  secure  the  compound. 

"We're  here  to  shake  their  confi- 
dence, to  cause  their  line  to  break 
down,"  Daniels  said.  "We  want  to 
show  them  what  they  might  actually 
have  to  face  sometime,  and  help 
reinforce  what  they've  been  taught 
about  dealing  effectively  with  unarmed 
but  hostile  mobs.  Learning  to  handle 
us  means  they'll  be  better  able  to  deal 
with  the  real  thing." 

Amid  the  turmoil  paratroopers 
attempted  to  collect  the  "evacuees" 
from  outside  the  gates  and  move  them 
to  safety  within  the  embassy  com- 
pound. Once  through  the  gauntlet  of 


Paratroopers  of  the  1  -508th  ABCT  descend  upon  Juliet 
Drop  Zone.  More  than  400  American  and  Italian  sol- 
diers took  part  in  the  jump. 
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Chanting  anti-American  slogans  the  "demonstrators"  rush 
the  gate,  attempting  to  both  break  into  the  compound  and 
grab  the  weapons  of  unwary  or  careless  soldiers. 


boisterous  demonstrators,  the  evacuees 
—  actually  Vicenza-based  soldiers, 
family  members  and  Italian  military 
personnel  —  were  quickly  but  thor- 
oughly interviewed  by  military  police 
and  medical  and  civil-affairs  soldiers 
to  establish  their  identities  and  need 
for  evacuation.  Those  meeting  the 
evacuation  criteria  were  tagged,  fed 
and  moved  to  a  holding  area  to  await 
the  transportation. 

That  transportation  —  a  CH-47 
Chinook  —  wasn't  due  in  until  well 
after  dark,  so  many  of  the  soldiers 
involved  in  the  evacuation  took  their 
first  break  in  what  had  already  been  a 
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very  long  day. 

Speaking  during  a 
hurried  dinner  of  MREs 
beside  one  of  the 
embassy  compound's 
sandbagged  bunkers, 
SGT  Bruce  L.  Newpher 
of  Co.  A  said  the  men 
of  his  squad  had  been 
on  the  move  almost 
continually. 

"It's  been  busy,  but 
it's  been  great  training," 
Newpher  added.  'This 
kind  of  exercise  helps 
prepare  us  for  what 
might  happen  during  a 
real-world  operation.  It 
gives  us  a  better  idea  of 
what  we  might  be  up  against,  and  how 
to  deal  with  whatever  comes." 

And  learning  to  deal  with  the 
uncertainties  of  noncombat  operations 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
soldiers  learn  during  exercises  like 
Veneto  Rescue,  said  1 -508th  ABCT 
CSM  Mark  Nielsen. 

"I  think  it  has  more  to  do  with 
attitude  than  with  soldier  skills,"  he 
said.  "Paratroopers  tend  to  be  aggres- 
sive when  they  first  hit  the  ground, 
which  is  great  in  wartime  but  not  really 
the  best  attitude  to  bring  to  a  NEO 
operation.  So  exercises  like  this  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  polish  their 


Soldiers  of  Co.  A,  1  -508th  ABCT,  prepare 
to  defend  the  Osoppo  "embassy  complex" 
from  placard-wielding  "demonstrators" 
bent  on  obstructing  the  evacuation. 


skills  while  at  the  same  time  learning 
to  'wind  down'  a  little  in  order  to  deal 
effectively  with  displaced  civilians  and 
other  bystanders. 

"These  soldiers  know  that  the 
battalion  has  undertaken  real  noncom- 
batant  evacuations  in  the  past,  and  that 
it  will  most  probably  be  called  on  to  do 
it  again,"  Nielsen  added.  "So  they 
know  how  important  this  type  of  training 
is  and  they  really  pay  attention.  They 
know  that  getting  the  civilians  out  safely 
is  the  primary  goal." 


Soldiers  subdue  a  "demonstrator"  who  had 
attempted  to  rush  through  the  front  gate 
of  the  embassy  compound. 

Soldiers 


"Paratroopers  tend  to  be  aggressive  when  they 

first  hit  the  ground,  which  is  great  in  wartime 

but  not  really  the  best  attitude  to  bring  to 

a  NEO  operation. " 


Veneto  Rescue 
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For  the  paratroopers  at  the  embassy 
compound,  that  goal  was  reached  just 
alter  midnight.  A  CH-47  circled  the 
compound  once,  then  landed  in  an 
open  area  about  50  meters  from  the 
main  "embassy"  building.  Shepherded 
by  paratroopers,  the  evacuees  raced  up 
the  Chinook's  ramp  and  settled  into 
their  seats. 

Within  minutes  of  landing  the 
Chinook  was  airborne  again,  bound  for 
LZ  Aluminum.  There  the  evacuees 
joined  groups  brought  in  from  the 
other  collection  points.  All  of  the 
"civilians"  underwent  a  further 
selection  process,  with  some  destined 
to  be  flown  out  of  Anglia  aboard  C- 
130s  bound  for  a  "U.S. -friendly 
destination"  and  others  to  be  bused  to  a 
nearby  "safe  haven." 

As  Exercise  Veneto  Rescue  wound 
down  following  the  extraction  of  the 
evacuees,  troops  and  aircraft  began 


Once  secured  and  processed  the  "evacu- 
ees," in  reality  U.S.  and  Italian  soldiers  and 
family  members,  are  moved  to  a  holding 
area  to  await  evacuation  by  helicopter. 


returning  to  their  home  stations.  For 
the  paratroopers  of  the  l-508th  ABCT, 
the  return  to  Vicen/a  meant  gearing  up 
for  another  mass  drop,  this  one  to  mark 
the  inactivation  of  the  SETAF  Inf. 
Bde.  and  the  activation  in  its  place  of 
the  173rd  Abn.  Bde  [see  accompany- 
ing article/. 

For  SETAF' s  outgoing  com- 
mander, the  successful  conclusion  of 
Veneto  Rescue  offered  the  opportunity 
to  reflect  both  on  the  exercise  and  the 
soldiers  who  conducted  it. 

"This  was  a  very  complex  and 
challenging  operation,"  Mikolashek 
said.  "It  involved  three  countries, 
dozens  of  aircraft  and  several  hundred 
troops.  The  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Italians  and  the  Slovenes  was  just 
tremendous.  It  all  came  together  very 
well,  and  I  could  not  be  prouder  of 
these  soldiers."  □ 


A  CH-47  lifts  off  from  the  embassy  compound  after  dropping  1 -508th  ABCT  soldiers.  The  same  aircraft  will  return  after  dark  to 
embark  the  evacuees  and  take  them  to  LZ  Aluminum,  where  they  will  be  put  aboard  buses  and  C-130s  for  onward  movement. 
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Brigade  commander  COL  James  C.  Yarbrough  looks  on  as  departing  SETAF  commander  MG  Paul  T.  Mikolashek  holds  the  colors 
of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  while  brigade  CSM  Lawrence  A.  Kilgore  unfurls  them  during  the  Caserma  Ederle  ceremony. 


JNE  of  the  best-known  Army 
units  of  the  Vietnam  era  was 
reborn  this  summer  during  a 
brief  but  moving  activation 
ceremony  at  Caserma  Ederle 
in  Vicenza,  Italy.  The  colors  of  the 
famed  I73rd  Airborne  Brigade  were 
uncased  as  veterans,  soldiers  of  the 


newly  activated  unit,  family  members 
and  guests  looked  on. 

Inactivated  in  1 972  following 
nearly  six  years  of  continuous  combat 
in  Vietnam,  the  brigade  was  resur- 
rected to  replace  the  U.S.  Army 
Southern  European  Task  Force's 
Infantry  Brigade.  That  organization 


was  created  in  1993  following  the 
inactivation  of  the  Berlin  Brigade,  an 
event  that  left  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
without  a  light  brigade. 

A  PROUD  HISTORY 

The  I73rd's  activation  returns  to 
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Soldiers 


"Many  of  us  who  served  in  the  1 73rd  had  started 

to  feel  like  a  dying  breed,  but  this  activation 

means  the  unit  will  go  on. " 


the  Army's  rolls  a  unit  with  a  history 
both  long  and  proud.  Formed  during 
World  War  I  as  the  173rd  Infantry 
Bde.,  the  unit  served  in  that  conflict  as 
part  of  the  87th  Division.  Inactive 
between  the  wars,  the  brigade  was 
activated  in  1942  as  the  87th  Recon- 
naissance Troop.  Under  that  designa- 
tion it  saw  extensive  combat  through- 
out Europe,  participating  in  both  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Rhine  River  during  the  final  Allied 
assault  on  Nazi  Germany. 

Though  inactivated  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  unit  was  not  des- 
tined to  fade  away.  In  March  1963.  the 
1 73rd  was  activated  in  Okinawa  as  a 
separate  airborne  brigade  under  the 
command  of  BG  Ellis  W.  Williamson. 
Over  the  next  few  years,  the  unit's 
paratroopers,  dubbed  "Sky  Soldiers" 
by  Nationalist  Chinese  troops,  trained 
throughout  the  Pacific. 

In  May  1965,  the  173rd  became  the 
first  major  Army  ground  combat  unit 
to  deploy  to  Vietnam,  and  it  holds  the 
distinction  of  having  conducted  the 


war's  only  combat  parachute  assault. 
During  its  years  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
brigade  earned  14  campaign  streamers 
and  four  unit  citations.  Sky  Soldiers 
were  awarded  1 3  Medals  of  Honor  and 
more  than  6,000  Purple  Hearts,  though 
more  than  1 .700  brigade  members 
gave  their  lives.  The  173rd  was 
inactivated  at  Fort  Campbell.  Ky..  in 
January  1972. 

PASSING  THE  TORCH 

Many  of  the  former  Sky  Soldiers 
who  gathered  in  Vicenza  for  the 
activation  ceremony  saw  the  unit's 
return  to  duty  as  the  logical  next  step 
in  its  continuing  history. 

"The  activation  of  the  173rd  is,  to 
me,  like  the  rising  of  the  phoenix," 
said  Alfred  V.  Rascon,  who  received 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  actions 
while  serving  with  the  brigade  in 
Vietnam.  "Here  is  an  organization 
that's  been  dormant  —  but  never  really 
gone  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
served  in  it  —  being  brought  back  to 
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life.  The  brigade's  rich  tradition  and 
spirit  are  being  reborn,  and  it  lightens 
my  heart." 

"Many  of  us  who  served  in  the 
173rd  had  started  to  feel  like  a  dying 
breed,  but  this  activation  means  the 
unit  will  go  on."  added  John  Chapla. 
who  also  served  with  the  brigade  in 
Vietnam. 

"We  veterans  of  the  1 73rd  are  part 
of  the  brigade's  history,"  Rascon  said, 
"while  the  young  soldiers  here  today 
are  its  future.  I  think  they  have  the 
spirit  and  the  heart  to  carry  the  banner 
forward." 

Tim  Stout,  president  of  the  173rd 
Abn.  Bde.  Association,  elaborated  on 
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SKY  SOLDIERS 


the  theme  of  continuation  in  his 
remarks  during  the  activation  cer- 
emony. 

"We're  assembled  here  today  not  to 
mark  a  new  beginning,  because  a  new 
beginning  means  there  must  have  been 
an  ending,"  Stout  said.  "The  173rd 
Abn.  Bde.  never  ended. 

"Today  is  the  day  that  we  pass  on 
to  you  the  torch  we  have  kept  burning 
so  brightly,"  he  said.  "I  charge  you,  as 
the  bearers  of  this  torch,  to  lead  the 
way  and  to  continue  with  the  tradition 
of  historic  firsts  we  established  that 
made  the  173rd  Abn.  Bde.  so  great." 

A  NEW  GENERATION 

The  veterans'  charge  to  perpetuate 
the  brigade's  history  and  traditions  was 
one  the  newest  Sky  Soldiers  accepted 
with  both  humility  and  enthusiasm, 
according  to  their  commander. 

"This  day  is  equally  special  for  the 
Sky  Soldiers  of  this  century  who  are, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  a  perfect  fit  to 
carry  these  traditions  on  into  the  21st 
century,"  said  COL  James  C. 
Yarbrough. 

"These  soldiers  . . .  carry  the  flag 
on  their  shoulders  everywhere  they  go, 


Retired  MG  Ellis  W.  Williamson  (center)  looks  on  as  a  brigade  veteran  checks  out  cur- 
rent weapons  in  a  static  display  area  on  Caserma  Ederle's  parade  field. 


and  now  they  carry  this  great  patch, 
too.  Every  one  is  an  ambassador, 
symbolizing  what's  best  about 
America  and  our  Army,"  he  said. 
"We're  fully  accountable  to  the  spirits 
of  all  Sky  Soldiers  —  past,  present  and 
future  —  to  carry  these  colors  proudly 
over  the  greatest  unit  in  the  Army;  to 
serve  and,  if  required,  to  fight  and  die 
under  them  bravely,  for  our     ^___ 
country,  for  our  Army,  for        ~,  ~J/:-:  ' 
our  brigade  and  for  each  ..'■'--■ 

other."  j,.>  , 

"We  know  that  you  are 
ready.  We  also  know  that 
you  are  capable,  and  that 
you  have  the  ultimate  'Can 
Do'  attitude,"  Stout  said  on 


behalf  of  the  veterans.  "The  173rd 
Abn.  Bde.  is  now  in  your  hands,  and 
we  know  that  you  will  lead  the  way 
and  continue  the  historic  lineage  of  the 
brigade.  I  am  honored  to  call  each  and 
every  one  of  you  Sky  Soldiers."  | 

"AIRBORNE!" 


V  V  ■■ 
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The  addition  of  each  campaign  streamer  to  the  newly 
uncased  173rd  Abn.  Bde.  colors  is  marked  by  a  cer- 
emonial blast  from  a  105mm  howitzer. 


Brigade  soldiers  check  the  campaign 
streamers  that  will  be  added  to  the  1 73rd's 
colors  during  the  ceremony. 


'These  soldiers  . . .  carry  the  flag  on  their 

shoulders  everywhere  they  go,  and  now  they 

carry  this  great  patch,  too.  Every  one  is  an 

ambassador,  symbolizing  what's  best  about 

America  and  our  Army  " 


Soldiers 


A  Federal  artillery  battery  drills  for  the 
camera  of  Matthew  Brady  before  go- 
ing into  action  against  Confederate 
forces. 
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A  Capital  Victory 


JAMES  Walker's  painting  depicts  the  "Assault  on  Mexico  City,"  the  final  drive  by  MG  Winfield  Scott's  troops 
to  capture  the  Mexican  capital  and  end  fighting  between  the  two  nations.  The  war  had  begun  in  1846  when 
President  James  K.  Polk  ordered  MG  Zachary  Taylor  to  seize  disputed  Texan  land  settled  by  Mexicans.  When 
Mexican  cavalry  overwhelmed  an  American  fortress  near  the  Rio  Grande  River,  Taylor  pursued  the  enemy  deep 
into  Mexican  territory. 

Scott  soon  launched  a  campaign  to  attack  Mexican  forces  at  the  coastal  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  March  1847,  he 
oversaw  the  Army's  first  major  amphibious  operation  and  captured  the  city.  Scott's  soldiers  and  marines  then 
marched  inland,  defeating  the  Mexicans  in  several  battles  along  the  way.  On  Sept.  13,  his  forces  assaulted  and 
captured  the  Chapultepec,  a  massive  hilltop  fortress  outside  Mexico  City,  then  captured  the  capital,  with  his  marines 
raising  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  so-called  "palace  of  the  Montezumas." 

The  U.S. -Mexican  War  was  the  United  States'  first  "foreign"  war  and  its  first  to  be  photographed.  It  was  also  the 
first  in  which  graduates  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  participated,  and  was  a  training  ground  for  such  Civil  War 
leaders  as  Robert  E.  Lee,  Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  William  T.  Sherman.  In  other  ways, 
however,  it  was  no  different  from  most  wars  up  to  that  time.  More  soldiers  died  from  disease  than  from  battle,  and 
primitive  medical  techniques  felled  many  others.  Pay  was  poor  —  and  the  food  was  worse.  Wrote  one  soldier: 
"When  you  break  a  biscuit,  you  can  see  it  move,  if  the  critters  are  not  dead  from  eating  bad  flour." 

Under  the  treaty  of  1848,  the  victorious  Americans  forced  Mexico  to  cede  vast  tracts  of  land  that  today  comprise 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Coupled  with  the  1846 
acquisition  of  the  Oregon  territory  from  Great  Britain,  the  U.S. -Mexican  War  nearly  solidified  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  The  republic  formed  by  13  colonies  had  become  a  continental  nation.  —  CPT  Patrick  Swan 
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4  The  Army's  Special  Operators 

Army  special-operations  units 
promote  peace  and  deter  aggres- 
sion around  the  world.  Here's 
our  look  at  who  they  are  and 
what  they  do. 

21  Introducing  AKO 

A  new  website  helps  you  make 
the  best  use  of  the  Army's 
institutional  knowledge. 


22  Connecting  the  Army 

Increasingly,  Internet  sites  are 
providing  information  about  the 
Army  and  its  different  agencies. 
Here's  our  guide  to  what  we 
found  on  the  web. 
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24  AKO  Pullout 

Soldiers  offers  this  handy  guide 
to  the  services  offered  by  both 
Army  Knowledge  Online  and 
AKO-SIPRNET. 

26  Soldiers  on  the  Airwaves 

Soldiers  Radio  &  Television 
provides  a  range  of  information 
products  for  a  worldwide  audi- 
ence. 

29  Working  on  the  Railroad 

Helping  to  turn  "rails  into  trails" 
is  just  one  of  the  many  tasks  for 
which  this  transportation  unit  is 
ideally  suited. 
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30  CGSC  International 

Since  1 894  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  has  edu- 
cated more  than  6,000  officers 
from  142  countries. 

38  Hard  Time  in  Mannheim 

There's  no  mistaking  the 
Mannheim  Confinement  Facility 
for  Club  Med  —  and  that's  the 
way  its  operators  like  it. 

42  SETAF  Soldiers 

The  Army's  Southern  European 
Task  Force  is  the  organization  of 
choice  for  responding  to  crises 
anywhere  within  U.S.  European 
Command's  area  of  responsibility. 

46  More  Than  a  Vacation  Spot 

Though  best  known  for  its 
beaches  and  recreation  programs, 
Camp  Darby,  Italy,  is  also  one  of 
the  most  important  U.S.  installa- 
tions in  Europe. 
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Feedback 


From  the  Editor 

WE  profile  some  of  the  more 
fascinating  capabilities  of 
the  Army  this  month  with  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  units 
and  schools  that  make  up  the 
Army  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand. From  special  forces 
soldiers  to  the  75th  Ranger 
Regiment  and  160th  Special 
Operation  Aviation  Regt., 
special-operations  troops  are 
at  work  worldwide  to  provide 
the  nation's  commanders  in 
chief  the  ability  to  do  the 
seemingly  impossible. 

Also  in  this  issue  are  ar- 
ticles on  another  little-known 
but  important  Army  program, 
the  international  student  pro- 
gram at  the  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

On  a  personal  note,  the 
Army  will  say  farewell  this 
month  to  MG  Gil  Meyer,  the 
chief  of  public  affairs.  For 
four  years  he  adeptly  man- 
aged media  and  public  com- 
munications for  the  Army  as  it 
struggled  with  sex  scandals 
and  many  other  contentious 
issues.  That  the  Army  still  en- 
joys the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  American  people  after 
these  potentially  ruinous  con- 
troversies is  in  no  small  way 
due  to  his  honest  and  straight- 
forward representation  of  the 
Army  to  the  public. 


Missed  One? 


GREAT  article  on  the  tradition 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  mili- 
tary uniform  in  the  July  Sol- 
diers. I'm  constantly  asked 
questions  by  my  JROTC  stu- 
dents about  where  and  why  the 
different  accessories  came 
from.  But  did  you  leave  out  the 
nameplate/nametag?  Seems  to 
me  it  was  present  in  1 960  when 
I  was  a  senior  ROTC  cadet,  but 
I  don't  know  about  earlier  uni- 
forms. 

MAJ  Ronald  Grande!  (Ret.) 

Xavier  High  School  JROTC 

New  York,  N.Y. 

GLAD  you  found  "Uniform  Tra- 
ditions" useful.  We  asked  Walter 
H.  Bradford,  museum  curator  at 
the  U.  S.  Army  Center  of  Military 
History,  who  contributed  the 
article,  to  respond: 

"Soldiers  have  worn,  by  lo- 
cal order,  some  form  of  name- 
plate  ornametape  since  World 
War  II.  But  it  was  not  until  1959 
that  the  Army  standardized  the 
black  plastic  nameplate  and,  in 
1969,  that  the  nametape  was 
changed  to  the  subdued  OG- 
107  for  wear  in  the  continental 
United  States. " 

Focus  on  West  Point 

WHAT  a  wonderful  surprise  to 
receive  a  call  from  friends  to  tell 
us  our  son's  picture  is  part  of 
the  center  section  advertise- 
ment for  West  Point  that  ap- 
peared in  the  August  issue  of 
Soldiers.  Is  there  a  possibility 
that  we  could  get  a  copy  of  the 
picture  before  it  is  stapled  to- 
gether in  the  magazine?  We 
would  like  to  have  it  framed  and 
matted  for  a  wonderful  family 
heirloom. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cummiskey 
Saunderstown,  R.I. 

THANKS  for  your  interest  in 
Soldiers.  Unfortunately  we  do 


A  Hot  Issue 


ONE  hell  of  an  insert!  Excellent! 
Kudos  to  whomever  was  respon- 
sible for  Hot  Topics  in  the  August 
issue  of  Soldiers.  Thanks  for  put- 
ting togetheran  exceptional  Fam- 
ily Advocacy  Program  presentation. 
You've  done  us  in  the  field  a  great 
service. 

Now,  if  service  members  and  their 
dependents  will  just  take  time  to  read  and  digest 
the  important  messages  there.  Where  and  how  can  I  get 
more  copies? 

Jerry  Pye 

Family  Advocacy  Program  Manager 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Ark. 

I  AM  writing  in  response  to  having  just  completed  your  Sum- 
mer 2000  edition  of  Hot  Topics  that  was  included  in  the 
August  issue  of  Soldiers  Magazine.  Our  Family  Advocacy 
program  received  an  electronic  copy  from  USAREUR.  We 
found  this  to  be  a  useful,  informative  resource.  With  Do- 
mestic Violence  Awareness  Month  in  October  we  were 
hoping  that  we  could  share  this  supplement  in  our  com- 
mander briefings. 

Michelle  Walker- Alexander 
Army  Community  Service-Family  Advocacy  Program 

Hanau,  Germany 

THE  demand  for  the  August  edition  of  Hot  Topics  on  Coun- 
tering Family  Violence  has  verified  that  issue's  popularity 
and  exhausted  our  stock  of  extra  copies.  An  electronic 
version  of  the  issue  is  available  at  the  Soldiers  Online 
website,  which  can  be  found  at  www.dtic.mil/soldiers. 
Click  on  "Hot  Topics"  to  download  the  Acrobat  .pdf  files. 


not  have  any  unbound 
centerspread  pages  from  the 
August  issue;  however,  we 
have  referred  your  request  to 
our  sources  at  the  admissions 
and  public  affairs  offices  at 
West  Point.  Perhaps  one  of 
those  offices  can  help  you. 

THE  August  issue  of  Soldiers 
carried  a  well-written  article  on 
the  USMA  Preparatory  School 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.;  how- 
ever, I  found  the  accompany- 
ing photo  most  alarming.  The 
students  shown  on  page  1 5  are 
training  with  outdated  protective 


masks,  without  protective 
chemical  suits  and  some  ap- 
pear to  have  the  barrels  of  their 
rifles  pointing  at  other  students. 
The  fact  that  these  young 
people  are  attending  such  af 
course  is  commendable.  Still,! 
they  should  be  trained  to  the: 
same  standards  as  are  the  sol- 
diers they  will  lead. 

SFC  Charles  R.  Ryan  Jrl 
Fort  Riley,  Kam 


Service  Dogs 


YOUR  August  article  "Pets 
Helping  Patients"  was  right  on 

Soldiers 


target.  There  are  many  people 
in  the  Veterinary  Corps  who 
would  be  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  these  programs.  Do 
you  have  any  points  of  contact 
for  Army-sponsored  service  dog 
programs?  I  am  interested  in 
programs  in  the  Kansas  City 
area.  Fort  Leavenworth  is  the 
closest  active  duty  post. 

I  am  the  unit  administrator 
and  a  member  of  the  445th 
Medical  Detachment  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  area.  I  would  like  to  set 
up  some  training,  public  rela- 
tions and  volunteer  opportuni- 
ties for  our  veterinary  unit.  Any 
assistance  you  can  provide 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Loura  L.  Pierce 
via  e-mail 

THE  author,  HeikeHasenauer, 
recommends  that  you  contact 
COL  Lynn  Anderson,  com- 
mander of  the  Army's  Veteri- 
nary Command  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas.  He  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  institut- 
ing Army  pet  programs  and  is 
familiar  with  similar  civilian  pro- 
grams. He  can  be  reached  at 
(210)  221-6522  or  (DSN)  624- 
6522.  Another  source  is  MAJ 
James  Cobb,  director  of  the 
Service  Dog  Training  Center  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.  He  can  be 
reached  at  (502)  624-7622. 


Extra  Posters 


RECENTLY  I  saw  a  poster  that 
1  I  think  came  from  your  maga- 
zine. One  side  has  a  map  and 
information  about  who  fought  in 
i  the  Korean  War;  the  other  side, 
which  indicates  it  was  provided 
by  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Korean  War  Committee,  shows 
a  timeline  on  the  Korean  War. 
;  Can  I  get  a  copy  of  this  poster 
from  you?  I  am  developing  a 
Korean  War  50th  Anniversary 
;  Discovery     Box     for     our 
\  museum's  Hands-on  Gallery  at 
1  the  Alabama  Department  of 


Archives  and  History.  I  would 
like  to  add  this  special  poster  to 
our  collection. 

Leona  E.  Stemple 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

YOUR  posters  have  been 
mailed.  We  still  have  many 
uniform  posters  from  this  year's 
almanac  and  a  limited  number 
of  the  Korean  War  posters. 
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What  do  I  need  to  do  to  get  Sol- 
diers distributed  to  my  unit? 
CPT  Karin  Busch 
via  e-mail 

IF  getting  Soldiers  is  a  prob- 
lem, make  sure  your  servicing 
Publications  Distribution  Con- 
trol person  has  your  unit's  re- 
quirements listed  with  the  St. 
Louis  Publications  Distribution 
Operations  Facility.  Soldiers  is 
printed  on  the  basis  of  one  copy 
for  each  six  readers,  but  units 
must  requisition  the  appropri- 
ate number  through  the  PDC 
system.  The  U.S.  Army  Pub- 
lishing Agency  handles  that 
process  through  its  website.  To 
get  there,  go  to  Soldiers 
Online  and  click  on  "Ordering 


Soldiers. "  Then  click  on  "U.  S. 
Army  Publishing  Agency. "  Your 
PDC  person  will  need  your 
PDO  account  number  in  order 
to  access  and  operate  the 
USAPA  website  (www.usapa. 
army.mil)  ordering  page.  Once 
you  are  on  the  USAPA  home 
page,  click  on  Army  Publica- 
tions Ordering  and  Subscrip- 
tion System,  then  click  on  Pub- 
lications Ordering  System,  then 
click  Subscription  Add/ 
Change/Delete.  Follow  the  in- 
structions. Enter  the  IDN 
(050007)  for  Soldiers  in  the 
block  provided.  Enter  the  quan- 
tity you  wish  to  receive.  Allow 4 
to  8  weeks  for  the  subscription 
change  to  occur. 

Medal  Changes? 

THE  poster  included  with  the 
January  almanac  issue  show- 
ing proper  wear  of  patches, 
badges  and  ribbons  shows  a 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  hour- 
glass appurtenance  for  addi- 
tional awards  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Medal.  I  can 
only  find  a  reference  to  the 
bronze  hourglass  in  AR  600-8- 
22.  This  information  is  repeated 
in  AR  670-1 .  Has  there  been  an 


interim  change  that  I  missed? 
MSG  Henry  Jarkowski 
Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

MSG  K.L.  Messman,  HQDA 
Uniform  Policy  proponent,  re- 
plies: 

"There  has  been  a  change 
to  the  information  concerning 
the  AFRM  in  the  Awards  regu- 
lation. PERSCOM  Message 
TAPC-PDA,  231630ZAug.  96, 
was  published  after  AR  600-8- 
22.  Therefore,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  gold  or  silver  hour- 
glass in  the  regulation.  This 
message  describes  the  AFRM, 
the  "M"  Device,  and  wear  of  the 
10- Year  Device  (or  hourglass) 
on  the  AFRM.  You  can  access 
this  message  from  the  website 
www-perscom.  army.mil/ 
tagd/awards/30.htm. " 


Soldiers  is  for  soldiers  and  DA 
civilians.  We  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words  —  a  post 
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MSG  Thomas  Radomski  of  3rd  Bn.,  1  st  SFG,  prepares  to  release  jump- 
ers during  a  joint  U.S. -Thai  friendship  jump. 


SSG  Tony  Crammer  of  1st  Bn.,  19th 
SFG,  takes  a  Thai  woman's  vital  signs 
during  a  medical  capabilities  exercise 
conducted  during  Exercise  Cobra  Gold. 
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Psychological  operations  soldiers  use  a  vehicle-mounted  loudspeaker  to  address  a  crowd  of  "protestors"  during  training. 
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iers  from  the  7th  SFG  con 
demolition  training  during  the 
cial  Forces  Advanced  Urban  Com- 
bat course. 


PI  (  I  \i  operations  soldi 
promote 

sum.  educate  foreign  soldiers 
in  military  skills  and  values, 
provide  humanitarian 
nd,  when  n 
COnduCl  combat 
missions 

U.S.  Army  Special  Operations 
Command,  based  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
is  i he  Army  component  of  the  U.S. 
Special  Operations  Command,  head- 
quarters for  all  Department  of  Defense 
special  operations  elements. 


USASOC  soldiers  jump,  fly,  march 
and  talk  their  way  into  more  theaters 
worldwide  than  any  other  Army 
command. 

Special  forces  soldiers  undertake 
high-visibility  missions  such  as  the 
Kosovo  peacekeeping  force,  but  they 
also  work  in  little-known  operations, 
promoting  peace  and  stability  in 
volatile  regions  of  Africa,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  Asia. 

SSG  Amanda  C.  Glenn  works  for  the  USASOC  Public 
Affairs  Office  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
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When  the  i  Fnited  States  mounted 
Operation  lust  Cause,  Army  special 
tones  units  conducted  special  re<  on 
naissance  missions  in  Panama  to  alert 

ml  Hoops  of  the  K2iul  An 
borne  Division  ol  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces  activities.  During  operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the 
5th  Special  Forces  Group  provided 
command  and  control  for  several 
Middle  Eastern  military  and  coalition 
forces,  and  the  10th  SFG  stepped  in  to 
protect  Kurdish  refugees  in  Northern 
Iraq  following  the  war. 

In  many  of  their  operations, 
special-forces  units  rely  on  the  "plus  or 
minus  30-second"  guarantee  of  the 
160th  Special  Operations  Aviation 
Regiment.  The  "Night  Stalkers"  were 
there  for  Operation  Urgent  Fury  in 
Grenada  and  Operation  Prime  Chance 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  spent 
Christmas  in  Panama  supporting 
Operation  Just  Cause,  and  they  further 
proved  their  mettle  during  operations 
Desert  Storm,  Uphold  and  Restore 
Democracy  and  Joint  Endeavor. 

Wherever  there  are  Army  special 
forces,  you'll  find 
members  of  the 
Special  Operations 
Support  Command, 
SOSCOM.  The  112th 
Special  Operations 
Signal  Battalion  and  528th 
Spec.  Opns.  Support  Bn. 
deploy  with  SOF  units  to 
provide  initial  deploy- 


Story  by  SSG  Amanda  C.  Glenn 
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Special  operations  soldiers  in  an  inflatable  boat  move  toward  an  "enemy  beach"  during  a  training 
exercise.  Waterborne  operations  are  another  facet  of  special  operations  warfare. 


ment  packages  including  communica- 
tions, transportation,  food  service, 
water  purification  and  a  host  of  other 
services  and  capabilities. 

Rangers  provide  the  infantry 
firepower  of  USASOC.  Well-known 
for  their  exploits  in  World  War  II, 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  rangers  also 
played  a  vital  role  during  operations  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  Grenada,  Panama  and 
Somalia. 


When  the  160th  SOAR  goes  to 
battle,  it  is  loaded  for  bear,  flying 
specially  modified  helicopters.  The 
AH-6  Little  Bird  can  be  outfitted  with 
2.75-in.  rockets,  a  7.62  minigun, 
Hellfire  missiles,  a  30  mm  cannon  and 
a  .50-caliber  machine  gun.  Many 
SOAR  helicopters  are  also  modified 
for  in-flight  refueling  and  have 
expanded  fuel  tanks.  These  extended 
capabilities  were  key  elements  in  the 
assault  and  seizure  of  Panama's 


1  orrijos  and  1  ocumen  airports  and  the 
Rio  Hato  Airbase. 

"The  deadliest  of  all  available 
assets,  capable  of  unleashing  the  most 
firepower  and  thus  causing  death  and 
destruction  to  the  enemy,  is  the 
individual  special  forces  soldier,"  said 
LTC  Edward  Reeder,  deputy  com- 
mander of  7th  SFG.  "Our  soldiers  are 
better  equipped  than  those  of  any  other 
military  force  in  the  world,  but  regard- 
less of  our  technological  advantages, 
the  man  peering  through  the  iron  sights 
is  the  key  element  in  winning  any 
battle." 

SF  soldiers  prove  this  true  in  the 
many  missions  they  perform.  During 
Operation  Urgent  Fury,  SF  teams 
conducted  devastating  direct-action 
missions  against  radio  stations,  brid£ 
and  Panamanian  Defense  Force 
garrisons.  During  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  special  reconnaissance 
missions  deep  within  Iraq  reported 
enemy  activities.  Each  time  Iraq 
threatened  Kuwait,  5th  SFG  soldiers 


U.S.  efforts  in  forcing 
to  back  down. 
Also  highly  lethal  and 
team-focused,  the  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  the 
Army's  premier  forced- 
entry  strike  force, 
conducts  conventional  or 
special  operations  in  all 
conditions  and  environ- 
ments. The  regiment 
deploys  rapidly  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  infil- 
trates by  air,  land  and  sea. 
The  effectiveness  and 
lethality  of  rangers  results 
from  more  than  one 
factor,  said  75th  Ranger  Regt.  CSM 
Walter  E.  Rakow.  What  allows  the 
ranger  regiment  to  operate  in  any 
environment  is  the  combination  of 
great  leadership,  exacting  discipline 
and  intense  training,  he  said.  Rangers 
train  in  arctic,  desert,  jungle,  mountain 
and  amphibious  environments, 
continually  preparing  themselves  for 
any  type  of  combat. 

Because  rangers  operate  primarily 
in  urban  areas  and  at  night,  they  use 
state-of-the-art  technology  for  night 
vision  and  target  acquisition. 

"Ranger  leaders  know  how  to 
instill  discipline  in  themselves  and  in 
their  soldiers.  They  train  to  high 
standards,  which  produces  a  deadly 
effective  force,"  Rakow  said. 


When  service  members  graduate 
from  the  U.S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy 
Special  Warfare  Center  and  School, 
they  become  part    
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SSG  Amanda  C.  Glenn 


rS  early  as  1670.  a  special  class  of 
men  'ranged'  the  American 
frontier,  protecting  settlers.  But 
their  tactics  of  secret  march,  ambush 
and  wilderness  survival  were  not 
formally  established  until  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  when  Robert  Rogers 
prepared  a  list  of  rules  and  concepts 
stressing  readiness,  security  and 
tactics.  During  World  War  II,  Darby's 
Rangers  and  Merrill's  Marauders 
continued  the  tradition  of  shocking  the 
enemy  with  lightning-fast  attacks  and 
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became  the  basis  of  today's  ranger 
force. 

When  WWII  broke  out  in  Europe, 
William  Donovan  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  military  organization  that 
could  parachute  behind  enemy  lines. 
develop  a  network  of  contacts  and 
train  local  guerilla  forces.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  saw  the  poten- 
tial in  Donovan's  plan  and,  in  1941, 
formed  the  Coordinator  of  Intelli- 
gence. It  became  the  Office  of  Strate- 
gic Services  in  1942. 


COL  William  Donovan 


The  OSS  — 

which  specialized 
in  behind-the- 
lines  guerilla 
warfare  —  was 
disbanded  after 
World  War  II.  In 
1952  COL  Aaron 

Bank  and  COL  Russell  Volckmann, 
both  former  OSS  members,  convinced 
Army  officials  of  the  need  for  uncon- 
ventional warriors.  Bank  established 
the  new  organization's  headquarters  at 
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Winning 


Idiers  from  U.S.  Army  Civil 


Members  of  the  75th  Ranger  Regt.  descend 
Force  C-141  during  an  airfield-seizure  exercise 


\n. ins  .mil  Psycho 

cal  <  Operations  t  !om 

mand  are  the  link 

between  field  com 

manders  and  ci\  il 

authorities  in  an  area  ol 

operations.  As  in 

Kosovo,  these  soldiers 

quickly  and  system. in 

calls  identify  the 

critical  needs  o{  local 

populations  lacing  the 

hardships  of  war  or 

natural  disaster. 
The  96th  Civil 

Affairs  Bn.  is  the 

Army's  active-duty  CA 

battalion,  but  it  makes 

up  only  4  percent  of  the 

CA  force.  Organized 

regionally  by  compan 

the  96th  CA  Bn. 

deploys  primarily  to 

provide  tactical  support.  Its  soldiers 

prevent  civilian  interference  with 

operations,  assist  tactical  commanders 

in  discharging  responsibilities  toward 

the  civilian  population  and  provide  a 
liaison  with  civilian 
governmental  agencies 
This  often  means  that 
CA  coordinates  with 
governmental  and 
nongovernmental 
organizations  to 
distribute  food,  help 
house  and  clothe 
displaced  persons, 
provide  medical  care 
and  protect  the  legal 
rights  of  indigenous 
populations. 


embers  of  Co.  A,  75th  Ranger  Regt.,  fast  rope  from  a  3rd 
n.,  160th  SOAR,  MH-47D  Chinook  to  begin  an  airfield-sei- 
zure exercise  at  Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga.       waiter  sokaiski  jr. 


Four  reserve  CA  commands 
support  their  aligned  regional  com- 
manders. Reserve  units  make  up  the 
other  96  percent  of  the  Army's  CA 
structure  and  include  soldiers  with 
training  and  expertise  learned  only 
through  civilian  experience  —  such 
as  finance,  law,  government  and 
medicine.  Reserve  units  rotate  into 
missions  as  active  forces  redeploy, 
maintaining  the  Army's  fast-response 
capability  in  civil  affairs. 

USASOC's  technology,  training, 
weaponry,  aptitude,  attitude  and 
commitment  combine  to  continually 
redefine  these  global  scouts  on  point 
for  the  nation.  □ 
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Fort  Bragg,  recruiting  former  OSS 
officers,  airborne  and  ranger  troops, 
and  seasoned  war  veterans.  Most 
spoke  two  languages  and  were 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  their 
target  countries.  Designated  the  10th 
Special  Forces  Group,  the  unit  had  10 
soldiers  when  it  activated  on  June  19. 
By  1961,  there  were  three  special 
forces  groups:  the  10th,  7th  (redesig- 
nated from  the  77th)  and  1st.  These 


units  adopted  the  green 
beret  as  their  official 
headgear  that  same  year. 

Special  forces 
continued  to  grow,  even 
as  the  rangers  struggled 
to  avoid  extinction. 
Inactivated  in  1945  at 
then  activated  in  195( 
rangers  continued  to 
distinguish  themselves 
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This  World  War  II  OSS  radio  operator  in  Burma  played  a  key 
role  in  guerilla  operations,  just  as  modern  SOF  troops  do. 
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MAJ  Jonathan  Withington 


HE  message  was  clear.    We  know 
where  you're  located.  We  know 
where  your  equipment  is  located 
Abandon  your  equipment  or  die." 

The  prerecorded  announcement, 
developed  by  a  combined  joint 
psychological  operations  task  force, 
was  broadcast  by  Commando  Solo, 
Air  Force  EC-1 30  aircraft,  as  part  o: 
command  post  exercise  during  Exer- 
cise Cobra  Gold  2000  in  Thailand. 

Active  and  Reserve  PSYOP 
soldiers  from  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs 
and  Psychological  Operations  Com- 
mand at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  deployed  to 
Thailand  for  the  two-week  exercise. 
The  PSYOP  soldiers  supported  a  joint 
task  force  headed  by  the  3rd  Marine 
Expeditionary  Force  from  Okinawa. 

MAJ  Jonathan  Withington  is  the  U.S.  Special  Forces  Com- 
mand public  affairs  officer  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


PSYOPs  soldiers  in  Thailand  for  Exercise  Cobra  Gold  use 
a  sophisticated  receiver  to  stay  in  touch  with  Fort  Bragg. 


According  to  an  exercise  scenario, 
after  "Silverland"  forces  invaded 
"Greenland"  and  "Country  X,"  the 
United  Nations  authorized  deployment 
of  a  peace-enforcement  force.  The 
U.N.  tasked  a  combined  JTF  to  end 


hostilities  by  estab- 
lishing a  zone  of 
separation  between  t' 
belligerents  and 
conducting  humanitar- 
ian assistance  and 
disaster  relief. 
The  Pacific 
Command  PSYOP 
Battalion,  4th  PSYOP 
Group, spearheaded 
the  establishment  of 
the  PSYOP  task  force, 
which  focused  its 
training  on  combined 
staff  interoperability 
and  integration,  said 
LTC  Craig  E.  Cowell, 
PACOM  PSYOP  Bn. 
commander. 

Liaison  officers 
worked  to  develop 
specific  themes,  and 
when  a  product  such 
as  a  leaflet  or  broad- 
cast was  needed,  a 
th  Fort  Bragg.       PSYOP  targeting 

board  analyzed  each 
objective  and  developed  a  product  and 
dissemination  plan. 

Five  active  and  Reserve  tactical 
PSYOP  teams  and  their  Thai  counter- 
parts provided  on-the-ground  tactical 
support.  Each  TPT  disseminated 


A  Special  History  (continued) 


combat  but  were  again  inactiva 
1951.  The  ranger  flag  didn't  fly  again 
until  the  late  1960s,  when  the  unit  was 
activated  and  eventually  became  the 
75th  Infantry  Regt. 

The  aviation  arm  of  special 
operations  was  born  in  1980,  when 
assets  were  drawn  from  the  101st  Abn. 
Div.  and  the  158th,  159th  and  229th 
Aviation  Bns.  to  form  a  task  force  that 
specialized  in  low-level,  night  opera- 
tions. Designated  the  160th  Avn.  Bn. 
on  Oct.  16,  1981,  the  unit  pioneered 
the  tactics  commonly  used  by  today's 
aviation  units  and  developed  proce- 
dures that  enabled  it  to  place  special- 
operations  soldiers  into  demanding 
objectives.  The  "Night  Stalkers"  were 
designated  as  the  160th  Special 
Operations  Avn.  Regt.  in  May  1990. 


Although  the  U.S.  Army  Spec. 
Opns.  Support  Command  —  which 
includes  the  1 12th  Spec.  Opns.  Signal 
Bn.,  the  528th  Spec.  Opns.  Sprt.  Bn. 
and  the  Material  Management  Center 
—  has  taken  care  of  the  support  needs 
of  the  special  operations  community 
since  1986,  its  lineages  are  far  older. 

The  1 12th  Sig.  Bn.  evolved  from 
the  512th  Abn.  Sig.  Company,  which 
supported  special  operations  in  World 
War  II.  The  528th  SOSB's  history 
dates  to  the  528th  Quartermaster 
Service  Bn.,  which  served  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  Southern  France  and  Germany. 

The  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  and 
Psychological  Operations  Cmd., 
activated  Nov.  27,  1990,  is  an  inte- 
grated reserve  and  active-duty  force 
comprising  more  than  1 0,000  soldiers 


stationed  in  26  states.  The  unit 
includes  the  active  duty  4th  PSYOPS 
Grp.  and  the  Army  Reserve's  2nd  and 
7th  PSYOPS  Grps. 

The  active-duty  96th  Civil  Affairs 
Bn.,  formed  in  December  1974,  and 
the  Reserve  350th,  35 1  st  and  35th  CA 
Cmds.  work  together  to  ensure  the 
prevention  of  civilian  interference 
with  military  operations,  assist  tactical 
commanders  in  discharging  their 
responsibilities  toward  civilian 
populations  and  provide  a  liaison  with 
civilian  governmental  agencies. 

The  U.S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy 
Special  Warfare  Center  and  School 
began  as  the  Psychological  Warfare 
Division  of  the  Army  General  School 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  in  1951.  The 
school  moved  to  Fort  Bragg  in  1952. 
Civil-affairs  classes  were  added  to  the 


coordinated  messages  to  affect  the 
battlefield  scenario  or  support  civil- 
militar>  operations. 

Medical  support  to  rural  areas 
promoted  goodwill  while  providing 
humanitarian  relict'.  While  doctors 
and  medics  set  up  screening  and 
treatment  facilities,  the  TPTs  roamed 
through  villages  to  announce  that 
the  medical  sen  ices  were  available. 

Once  military  and  civilian  inter- 
ference subsided.  U.S  and  Thai 
ground  forces  created  a  muc  o\' 


MAJ  Robert  W.  Levalley  of  the 
443rd  CA  Bn.  helps  a  child  select 
a  gift  following  a  town  meeting  in 
Kosovo. 


separation.  TPTs  used  loudspeakers 
to  deliver  surrender  appeals  and 
civilian  noninterference  messages. 
They  also  distributed  posters  to  warn 
belligerents  of  the  consequences  of 
firing  at  JTF  helicopters. 

While  operations  to  separate  the 
forces  continued,  the  task  force  plans 
cell  developed  a  noncombatant 
evacuation  plan.  A  PSYOP  detach- 
ment aboard  the  USS  Juneau  worked 
with  marines  to  develop  themes  and 
messages  that  would  support  the 
evacuation.  When  the  detachment 
came  ashore  with  the  marines,  TPTs 
delivered  noninterference  messages 
and  distributed  evacuation  instruc- 
tions to  evacuees  at  the  consulates. 

The  message  read:  "U.S.  forces 
are  here  to  evacuate  U.S.  citizens. 
We  will  be  here  for  a  short  duration 
only.  We  are  here  only  temporarily 
and  we  will  not  keep  forces  in  the 
area." 

Because  the  primary  objective  of 
a  peacekeeping  force  is  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  PSYOP  becomes  an 
effective  force  multiplier.  It  provides 
the  capability  to  encourage  compli- 
ance by  local  groups  through  the  use 
of  nonlethal  means  of  persuasion 
rather  than  compelling  by  force, 
thereby  both  hastening  peace  and 
saving  lives  in  the  end.  □ 
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SPC  Todd  P.  Heasley  (far  left)  and  SGT 
David  M.  Cade  (right)  of  the  9th  PSYOP  Bn. 
train  with  Thai  counterparts. 


curriculum  when  the  Civil  Affairs 
School  moved  from  Fort  Gordon,  Ga., 
to  Fort  Bragg  in  1971.  In  1961,  the 
school  established  the  Special  Forces 


Training  Group  to  train  enlisted 
volunteers  for  assignments  in  special 
forces  groups. 

In  addition  to  its  training  role,  the 


school  also  tests  new  equipment.  The 
school's  Joint  Special  Operations 
Medical  Training  Center,  established 
in  1996,  consolidates  and  standardizes 
all  SOF  medical  training  within  DOD. 

In  all,  the  school  trains  more  than 
0,000  U.S.  and  foreign  students, 
yearly,  in  68  programs. 

USASOC,  along  with  its  subordi- 
nate commands,  continue  to  lead  the 
way  on  a  global  scale.  From  teaching 
to  defending  to  giving  aid,  the  soldiers 
of  USASOC  are  without  equal. 


Special  forces  soldiers  and  local  militia 
members  cross  a  stream  in  Vietnam  in 
1967.  The  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  saw 
the  widespread  use  of  American  special 
operations  forces. 
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Back  to  Basics 


MA  J  Jonathan  Withington 


ILVERLAND"  counter-insur- 
gent forces  continually  threat- 
ened from  across  the  border, 
infiltrating  at  night  to  terrorize  and  rob 
"Country  X"  farmers.  Fearful  of  losing 
more  property  and  their  way  of  life,  the 
farmers  turned  to  untrained  and  poorly 
equipped  paramilitaries  for  security 
and  defense.  But  help  was  on  the  way. 

As  part  of  Exercise  Cobra  Gold 
2000,  Operational  Detachment  Alpha- 
191  and  its  counterparts  from  the 
Royal  Thai  Army  arrived  to  train  the 
paramilitaries. 

"Each  year,  we  come  over  on  a 
mission  peripheral  to  the  joint  and 
combined  task  force  scenario.  This 
year,  the  scenario  involved  a  'border 
dispute1  with  a  neighboring  country 
and  a  related  'insurgency'  in  Thai- 
land," explained  LTC  Richard  Tho- 
mas, commander  of  3rd  Battalion,  1  st 
Special  Forces  Group,  ODA-191's 
parent  unit. 


"We've  been  asked  to  come  in  and 
conduct  a  combined  foreign  internal 
defense  mission  with  our  Thai  special 
forces  counterparts,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  Silverland  threat  in  the  south," 
he  said. 

Teams  train  and  conduct  FIDs 

regularly  in  countries 

to  which  they  are  f*j/r..y 

regionally  oriented. 

One  of  six  core  SF  ,  •"  t,  * 

w 
missions,  FID  is  an 

=. ^v  -    #& 
integral  part  of  a 

regional  combatant 
commander's  engage- 
ment strategy. 

Unlike  most  FID 
target  audiences,  the 
paramilitaries  of 
Country  X  had  no 
military  background. 

"This  makes  us  SSG  Clyde  Crua 

really  concentrate  on       Thai  paramilita 
the  basics,"  said  CPT       ing  base-camp 


Mark  T.  Marik,  ODA-191  commander. 

ODA-191,  the  Royal  Thai  Army 
ODA  and  the  paramilitaries  moved  in 
torrential  monsoon  rains  to  an  area 
selected  as  their  primary  base  camp. 
After  establishing  local  security,  the 
combined  ODAs  determined  their 
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SSG  Clyde  Cruz,  ODA-191  's  weapons  sergeant,  familiarizes 
Thai  paramilitary  troops  with  the  M240B  machine  gun  dur- 
ing base-camp  operations. 


Happy  Anniversary,  Rangers 


HE  75th  Ranger  Regiment  and  the 
ranger  family  dating  back  to  the 
Korean  War  celebrate  their  50th 
anniversary  this  month.  Throughout 
their  long  history,  beginning  on  the 
Colonial  frontier,  rangers  have  thrived 
on  hard  work,  exacting  environments 
and  dangerous  battlefields.  Nowhere 
was  this  proven  more  clearly  than  in 
Korea,  a  turning  point  in  ranger 
history. 

Before  the  war,  they  had  been 
inactivated  and  activated  in  response  to 
each  crisis.  When  they  were  activated 
in  1950,  it  was  for  good. 

As  the  situation  in  Korea  deterio- 
rated, Army  leaders  ordered  COL  John 
Gibson  Van  Houten  to  find  enough 
volunteers  to  man  four  ranger  infantry 
companies.  He  was  given  15  days  to 
Find  the  men  and  six  weeks  to  train 
them.  More  than  5,000  experienced 


paratroopers  answered  the  call. 

Those  rangers  immediately  set  a 
high  training  standard,  practicing 
amphibious  and  airborne  operations, 
low-level  night  jumps,  demolitions, 
sabotage,  close  combat,  weapon  skills 
and  land  navigation.  They 
added  skills  in  communi- 
cations, artillery,  naval 
and  aerial  fires  —  and  the 
physical  training  was 
constant  and  brutal. 

Van  Houten  wanted  a 
unit  that  could  march  50 
miles  in  12  to  18  hours, 
swim  in  icy  waters  and 
sleep  on  the  march.  And 
while  anyone  who  wanted 
to  quit  could  do  so 
without  fear  of  harass- 
ment, the  companies  were 
still  30  percent  over- 


strength  when  the  selection  process 
ended. 

When  orders  came,  the  rangers 
waded,  jumped  and  marched  into 
battle.  The  1st  Ranger  Infantry  Com- 
pany immediately  made  its  presence 


Soldiers 
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NCOs  from  ODA-191  patrol 
with  Thai  paramilitary  troops 
during  small-unit  training. 


work  priorities  and  completed  essential 
tasks  for  establishing  the  austere  base 
camp  before  moving  to  the  training 
phase. 

The  combined  U.S.-Thai  teams 
trained  on  targeted  critical  individual 
and  squad-level  skills,  including 
weapons  familiarization,  medical- 
evacuation  procedures,  radio  and 
telephone  operating  procedures,  and 
small-unit  tactics. 

Only  partially  equipped  with  old 
shotguns,  the  paramilitaries  moved  as  a 
squad  through  each  training  event. 


At  the  end  of  the  day,  ODA- 1 9 1 
pressed  ahead  with  a  final  event,  a 
platoon-level  tactical  movement. 
Instructions  were  issued  and  the 
paramilitaries,  aged  16  to  60,  moved 
out  with  their  combined  ODA 
trainers. 

The  jungle  route,  which  alternated 
from  thick  to  sparse,  forced  the 
platoon  to  transition  to  appropriate 
formations.  But  the  greatest  challenge 
lay  ahead. 

Their  objective  was  crossing  a 
linear  danger  area  —  a  swollen  creek. 


With  SF  NCOs  watching  closely,  the 
paramilitaries  went  through  the  battle 
drill  step-by-step,  emerging  unscathed 
on  the  other  side. 

The  paramilitary  soldiers  eagerly 
learned  all  they  could  from  their  U.S. 
and  Thai  SF  trainers.  The  10-day 
training  event  culminated  with  a 
platoon  ambush  and  a  platoon  raid  on 
a  checkpoint. 

"This  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
exercise  our  cross-cultural  training 
and  language  capabilities,"  Marik 
said.  □ 


known  by  raiding  behind  enemy  lines 
and  destroying  the  12th  North  Korean 
Division's  headquarters.  Its  actions 
were  so  daring,  two  other  North 
Korean  Regiments  hastily  withdrew 
from  the  area. 

The  2nd  and  4th  RICs  jumped  into 
Korea  and  were  the 
first  units  to  cross  and 
patrol  north  of  the 
38th  Parallel.  A  22- 
man  platoon  from  the 
8th  RIC  killed  70 
enemy  soldiers  in  a 
between-the-lines 


battle  with  two  Chinese 
reconnaissance  companies. 
The  rangers  suffered  only 
two  fatalities. 

Today's  rangers  still 
deploy  by  air,  land  and  sea. 
They  train  exhaustively  in 
arctic,  jungle,  desert,  moun- 
tain and  amphibious  environ- 
ments. They  are  tested 
constantly,  and  consistently 
rise  to  the  top.  After  50  years, 
the  all-volunteer  ranger  force 
still  rages  into  battle  first  to 
lead  the  way.  □ 


ft)  A  ranger  uses  a  dirt  bike  to  patrol  the  perimete 
a  unit  area. 

(Right)  After  fast-roping  onto  the  roof  of  a  building,  n 
ers  prepare  to  clear  the  structure  during  MOUT  train 
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HE  160th  Special  Operations 
Aviation  Regiment  uses  specially 
modified  aircraft  and  highly  trained 
pilots  and  aircrews  to  get  special 
operations  teams  to  their  missions. 
Often  moving  through  hostile  territory 
or  flying  in  bad  weather  or  at  night,  the 
160th  SOAR  has  adopted  the  name 


"Night  Stalkers." 

The  160th  SOAR's  most  signifi- 
cant resources  are  its  unyielding 
mission  focus  and  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  its  soldiers.  Those 
attributes  served  the  unit  well  when 
"Little  Bird"  pilots  flew  protective 
flights  over  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  to 


protect  Task  Force  Ranger  and  when 
they  braved  enemy  fire  to  retrieve  a 
special  forces  reconnaissance  team 
from  behind  enemy  lines  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

To  become  a  160th  SOAR  aviator, 
a  pilot  must  serve  one  full  tour  after 
completion  of  flight  school  and 
undergo  a  unit-level  pilot-in-com- 
mand  evaluation.  Completion  of  1,000 
flight  hours  and  100  night- vision 
hours  are  desirable  but  not  required. 
As  part  of  their  selection  process, 
pilots  attend  a  weeklong  assessment  at 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  where  they 
undergo  physical,  mental  and  emo- 
tional evaluations. 

Physical  testing  includes  the  APFT 
and  a  Navy  Class  II  swim  test,  which 
includes  swimming  in  full  uniform 
with  flight  vest  and  helmet.  Candi- 
dates also  must  appear  before  a  board 
of  officers  and  subject  matter  experts 
who  evaluate  their  performance  and 
potential. 

1LT  Holly  Turner  is  assigned  to  the  160th  SOAR  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky. 


lest  of  the  Army's  helicopters 
he  MH-6  Little  Bird  is  used  for  a  variety  o 
missions,  including  the  clandestine  inser- 
tion of  special  operations  forces. 


upport  by  SOSC 
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SSG  Amanda  C.  Glenn 
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rOULDN'T  life  be  so  much 
easier  if  planning  the  support 
portion  of  a  deployment  or 
exercise  was  as  easy  as  ordering 
lunch  at  a  fast-food  restaurant?  You 
simply  check  a  menu  and  say,  "Give 
me  two  communications  teams,  three 
transportation  systems  and,  what  the 
heck,  throw  in  a  water-purification 
team." 

Well,  it  is  that  simple  if  you're 
working  with  U.S.  Army  Special 
Operations  Support  Command,  said 
LTC  Brian  Burns,  chief  of  SOSCOM 
logistics. 

SOSCOM  provides  combat  service 
support  and  combat  health  support  to 
Army  special  operations  forces  in  the 
full  spectrum  of  conflict.  It  also 
provides  operational  and  tactical 
communications  for  joint  special 
operations  task  force  commanders  in 


support  of  wartime  missions. 

The  SOSCOM  team  —  which 
includes  1 1 2th  Special  Operations 
Signal  Battalion,  the  528th  Spec, 
Opns.  Support  Bn.  and  the  Material 
Management  Center  —  designs 
modular  support  packages  to 
make  its  support  more  efficient     = 
and  easier  on  customers,  Burns  § 
said.  Information  on  the  numberf 
of  soldiers  involved  in  a  deploy-     1 
ment,  its  location  and  duration,    a 
and  other  criteria  is  used  to  m 

decide  what  type  and  how  much 
support  is  needed. 

In  an  initial  deployment 
package,  or  IDP,  deploying  units 


SPC  Ramiro  Rodriguez  (left)  and  SPC 
Greg  Auer,  both  of  the  528th  Spec. 
Ops.  Sprt.  Bn.,  work  on  a  security 
fence  during  Exercise  Cobra  Gold. 


can  have  a  "company  minus"  to 
provide  support.  This  includes  a 
command-and-control  element  and 
teams  to  provide  maintenance,  repair 
parts,  fuel,  water,  communications, 
medical,  ammunition,  food  service  and 


Soldiers 


( >n  ;ned  u>  the  regiment, 

soldiers  attend  "Green  Platoon     I  tie 

i  i.il  Operations  A\  iation  I  raining 
Companj  conducts  this  entr)  level 
and  refresher  training  Green  Platoon, 
which  focuses  on  skill  development 
and  building  self-confidence  and 
teamwork,  lasts  five  weeks  for 
enlisted  soldiers  and  up  to  eight 
months  for  rated  aviators. 

Since  the  160th  often  flies  at  just 
30  feet  above  water  or  treetop  level, 
using  night-vision  goggles  and 
infrared  de\  ices,  Green  Platoon 
.lies  pilots  in  these  skills. 

According  to  their  assignments, 
soldiers  are  also  given  the  opportu- 
nit\  to  attend  airborne,  advanced 
aviation  MOS,  water  survival  and 
survival,  evasion,  resistance  and 

ape  training. 

State-of-the-art  equipment  is 
another  critical  requirement  of 
successful  SOAR  operations,  and  the 
160th  possesses  several  very  different 
and  capable  aircraft. 

The  AH/MH-6  Little  Bird's 
immediate  ancestors  are  the  OH-6A 
light  observation  helicopters  used 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  The  AH-6 
is  an  attack  version,  used  in  close-air 
ground  support  and  direct  action.  The 


MH-6  is  a  utility  aircraft,  used  to  insert 
or  extract  small  combat  teams. 

The  MH-60  variants  of  the  Black 
Hawk  are  utility  aircraft  typically 
equipped  with  aerial  refueling  capabil- 
ity, infrared  suppressive  exhausts  and 
other  special  operations-specific 
technology. 

The  MH-47E  Chinook  is  the  160th 
SOAR's  long-distance,  heavy-lift 


helicopter,  which  is  equipped  with 
aerial  refueling  capability,  a  fast-rope 
rappelling  system  and  other  upgrades 
or  operations-specific  equipment. 

This  combination  of  top-quality 
personnel  and  equipment  guarantees 
the  160th  SOAR's  reputation  as  a  unit 
that  delivers:  on  time,  on  target  and 
with  the  right  assets.  □ 


A  special  forces  candidate  negotiates  an 
obstacle  on  the  mile-long  "Nasty  Nick" 
course  at  Camp  MacKall,  N.C.,  used  to 
assess  soldiers  for  SF  training. 


HE  legendary  green  beret.  The 
special  forces  tab.  Both  are 
symbols  of  physical  and  mental 
excellence,  courage,  ingenuity  and  just 
plain  stubbornness.  And  the  only  place 
to  get  them  is  at  the  U.S.  Army  John 
F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center 
and  School  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

At  the  heart  of  special  forces 
training  is  the  1st  Special  Warfare 
Training  Group,  which  conducts  the 
Special  Forces  Assessment  and 
Selection  Course,  Special  Forces 
Qualification  Course  and  all  advanced 
special  forces  skills  training  such  as 
language  training  and  regional  studies. 

Aspiring  special  forces  soldiers 
who  make  it  through  SFAS  next  attend 
the  SFQC,  or  "Q"  Course,  which  is 
divided  into  three  phases.  Depending 
on  their  specialties,  soldiers  will  spend 

MAJ   Richard  Patterson  is  the  JFKSWCS  public  affairs 
officer  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


training. 

Of  the  more  than  2,000  candidates 
starting  the  assessment  course  annu- 
ally, only  about  850  are  selected  to 
attend  the  qualification  course,  and 
only  some  600  will  graduate  the  "Q" 
Course. 

Phase  I  teaches  small-unit  tactics 
and  land  navigation.  It's  in  Phase  I 
that  students  learn  the  skills  needed  to 
conduct  missions. 

Training  intensifies  in  Phase  II.  in 
which  SF  students  focus  on  their 
individual  "trades":  medical,  weapons, 
engineer  or  communications.  Officers 
attending  Phase  II  receive  an  overview 
of  these  specialties,  but  their  training 
concentrates  on  mission  planning. 

Weapons  sergeants  must  learn  to 
use  more  than  50  U.S.  and  foreign 
weapons,  from  handguns  to  shoulder- 
fired  missiles. 
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Jennifer  Whiffle 


PECIAL  operations  forces  spark 
the  interest  of  military  and  civilians 
alike,  and  have  often  been  por- 
trayed, with  varying  degrees  of 
accuracy,  in  big-budget  motion 
pictures.  Delta  Force,  the  1986  movie 
starring  Chuck  Norris,  gave  a  glittering 
picture  of  SOF  that  often  causes  CSM 
Melvin  L.  Wick  to  chuckle.  "I'm  still 
trying  to  find  one  of  those  motorcycles 
with  the  rocket,"  he  said  recently. 
Recently  retired,  Wick  was  the 
principal  enlisted  adviser  to  the 
commander  in  chief  of  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command  at  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.  USSOCOM  is  the 
joint  command  of  which  U.S.  Army 
Special  Operations  Command  is  one 
element. 

The  name  Melvin  Wick  is,  for 

Jennifer  Whittle  works  for  the  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Command  PAO  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 
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many,  synonymous  with  special 
operations.  For  more  than  three 
decades,  he  contributed  firsthand  to 
special  operations  missions,  trained 
and  led  special  forces  soldiers,  and 
helped  to  shape  the  future  of  special 
forces  at  every  level. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  Desert  One,  the  mission  to 
rescue  hostages  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran,  Iran,  that  would  lead 
to  the  foundation  of  modern  SOF 
capabilities. 

"The  hostages  were  taken  while  we 
were  still  training,"  Wick  said  of  the 
mission  that  left  him  with  a  sense  of 
failure  and  frustration.  "It  was  Novem- 
ber 1979.  What  we  did  back  then  was 
primitive  compared  to  what  we  do 
today." 

Eight  Americans  were  killed  and 
five  wounded  in  the  ill-fated  attempt 


to  rescue  the  hostages,  but  the 
mission's  failures  also  pushed  DOD  to 
make  needed  corrections. 

"Special  ops  started  to  get  the 
money  it  needed,  better  equipment, 
aircraft  and  training.  Capabilities  were 
broadened,"  Wick  explained. 

USSOCOM  commander  in  chief 
GEN  Peter  J.  Schoomaker  is  another 
Desert  One  veteran.  "It  created  this 
command,"  Schoomaker  said.  "It  was 
a  significant  event." 

"There  is  no  comparison  between 
SOF  then  and  now,"  Wick  said.  "If 
that  operation  had  to  be  done  today,  it 
would  be  relatively  easy.  The  big 
difference  we  have  is  quality  people." 

All  units  have  a  formal  selection 
process  for  members.  Everyone  is 
screened,  tested  and  selected  because 
of  special  skills. 

It  was  in  1980  that  the  Joint  Special 

Soldiers 


Medics  spend  the  longest  time  in 
training,  during  which  the)  join  future 
An  Force  pararescue  and  combat 
control  team  members,  Marine  recon 
medics  and  Navj  SEALS  to  learn  vital 
lifesaving  and  intervention  techniques 
that  will  earn  them  certification  .is 
emergency  medical  technicians. 

Instructors  bring  students  of 
different  specialties  together  in  Phase 
111  to  form  notional  Operational 
Detachment  Alpha  teams  which  must 
navigate  unconventional  warfare 
missions  that  bung  together  the 
general  and  specialized  skills  they 
have  acquired  up  to  this  point. 

The  culmination  of  Phase  III  is 
Exercise  Robin  Sage,  during  which  the 
1 2-  to  1 5  man  ODAs  complete  a 
grueling  unconventional  warfare 
scenario  that  encompasses  all  that  they 
have  learned. 

Following  SFQC.  all  special  forces 
soldiers  attend  a  three-week  survival, 
evasion,  resistance  and  escape  course 
and  regionally  orientated  language 
training.  Then  it's  off  to  one  of  the 
operational  special  forces  groups. 


I  lie  School  Continues  It »  enhance 

the  SF  mission  b>  pro\  iding  advanced 
training  in  subjects  such  as  close 
quarters  combat,  militar)  free  fall  oi 

underwater  operations 


Special  forces  medics  spend  the  long- 
est time  in  training,  during  which  they 
learn  a  range  of  lifesaving  and  inter- 
vention skills. 


SEE  your  Army  career  counse- 
lor or  use  these  contacts  for    CO 
information  about  joining  spe-  ■ 
cial  operations  units. 


CO 


111  Special  forces  recruiting: 
(910)432-1818 

Hi  19th  and  20th  Special  Forces 
Groups  (National  Guard): 
(910)432-2440 

SI  Special  Operations  Aviation 
Regiment:  (502)  798-9819 


111  Rangers:  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command,  (800)  USA-ARMYor 
www.goarmy.com. 


HI  Civil  affairs  and  psychological 
operations:  active  component, 
(91 0)  432-7675/7274;  reserve 
component,  (910)  432-4210/ 
2440 

SI  U.S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy 
Special  Warfare  Center  and 
School:  (910)  432-5979 

(Ml  Special  Operations  Support 
Command:  (910)  432-0233. 
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Operations  Command  was  formed  and, 
according  to  Wick,  its  creation  was  a 
milestone.  "We  got  our  own  budget, 
and  it  made  a  tremendous  difference 
that  the  commander  in  chief  acquired 
interoperability  among  all  SOF  units," 
Wick  said. 

Wick  has  directed  SOF  in  Iran, 
Vietnam,  Grenada,  the  battle  of 
Mogadishu  in  Somalia,  and  in  Panama. 

Of  Vietnam,  he  said:  "I  learned  so 
much  doing  that.  The  responsibility, 
pressure,  maneuvers.  The  casualty  rate 
was  so  high  and  some  teams  never 
came  back.  They  had  true  character, 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves.  They 
did  a  dangerous  job  —  and  they  did  it 
well. 

"The  troops  did  unbelievable  things 
in  Grenada,"  Wick  said.  "They  rose  to 
the  occasion.  It  validated  the  training 
and  selection  process.  But  I  will  never 
forget  the  first  truckload  of  casualties, 
where  the  blood  was  running  out  like 
rain.  Some  were  wounded,  some  were 
dead." 

"Wick  epitomizes  special  opera- 
tions, the  last  of  the  original  ones," 


Schoomaker  said.  "He  is  a  great  leader, 
with  compassion.  He  learned  special 
ops  the  hard  way  —  not  from  school.  I 
have  always  appreciated  his  courage." 

While  he  has  seen  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  special  opera- 


•  ^ 


tions  since  Desert  One,  Wick  says 
there  are  still  challenges  ahead.  "We 
try  hard  to  recruit  and  retain  special 
operators,"  Wick  said.  "And  we  need 
to  think  ahead  and  continue  to  seek 
change."  □ 
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'hough  the  disaster  at  Desert  One  ended  the  attempt  to  rescue  hostages  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran,  it  also  led  to  the  foundation  of  modern  SOF  capabilities. 
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Soldiers  of  the  588th  Engineer  Battalion  from  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
were  among  the  troops  called  in  to  help  battle  widespread  fires. 


Washington 


Soldiers  Help  Fight 


ALMOST  4,000  soldiers  — 
2,100  active-duty  and  1,700 
National  Guard  members  from 
1 1  western  states — were  called 
up  to  join  civilian  firefighters  from 
around  the  world  in  battling 
blazes  that  erupted  throughout 
the  west.  Air  National  Guard 
and  Marine  units  also  were  de- 
ployed to  help  in  one  of  the 
worst  fire  seasons  ever. 

Army  Guard  soldiers  not 
only  fought  the  flames,  they  also 
supported  law-enforcement 
personnel  guarding  evacuated 
homes  and  routed  traffic  around 
fire  sites,  and  in  some  states 
Guard  members  provided  po- 
table water  and  transportation 
to  the  firefighters.  National 
Guard  aircraft  fought  the  fires 
by  dropping  water  on  them,  and 
by  transporting  firefighters  and 
equipment. 

The  first  active-duty  soldiers 
to  fight  the  wildfires  were  sent 
from  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  Soldiers 
from  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
arrived  on  the  fire  line  in  early 
August  to  help  fight  the  Burgdorf 


Junction  blaze  in  the  Payette 
National  Forest  near  McCall, 
Idaho.  These  soldiers  were  pri- 
marily from  the  3rd  Battalion, 
16th  Field  Artillery  Regiment. 

Another  battalion  of  Fort 
Hood  soldiers  from  the  1  st  Cav- 
alry Division's  20th  Engineer 
Battalion  arrived  in  Montana  in 
mid  August  to  help  fight  the 
Ninemile  Complex  fires,  located 
25  miles  northwest  of  Missoula. 

About  560  infantrymen  from 
the  3rd  Battalion,  327th  Infantry 
Regiment,  101st  Airborne  Div., 
at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  deployed 
to  Montana. 

Another  500  troops  from  the 
18th  Airborne  Corps  —  prima- 
rily from  the  1  st  Battalion,  321  st 
Field  Artillery,  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C  —  deployed  by  late  Au- 
gust to  battle  wildfires  in  the 
Kootenai  National  Forest  in 
Montana. 

One  of  the  jobs  the  active- 
duty  soldiers  performed  was 
mopping  up  in  burned-out  ar- 
eas. 

"Walking  around,  you'll  see 
just  a  little  bit  of  smoke  coming 
from  the  ground  and  you  want 
to  leave  it  alone,"  said  PVT  Zeke 
Sanchez  of  the  1st  Cav.  Div.'s 
Team  Dragon.  "But  when  you 


start  digging  you'll  find  all  the 
red-hot  embers.  And  those  em- 
bers can  start  the  fire  going 
again.  I  can't  believe  how  fast 
this  forest  catches  fire." 

Soldiers  face  many  dangers 
on  the  fire  line.  Burned  trees 
that  are  still  standing  but  have 
the  potential  to  fall  —  called 
snags  —  slam  into  the  forest 
floor  regularly. 

PFC  Chris  Crain  and  fellow 
soldiers  of  Team  Dragon  call 
these  falling  trees  "widow  mak- 
ers" because  they  fall  without 
warning  and  when  they  do  they 
fall  hard. 

Although  fighting  fires  is  for- 


eign to  most  of  the  soldiers, 
they  have  been  able  to  shift 
gears  effectively,  said  Don 
Black,  the  deputy  assistant 
commander  of  the  Northern 
Rockies  Incident  Management 
team. 

When  the  civilian  fire-fight- 
ers reach  their  limit,  crews  start 
to  rotate  from  one  fire  to  an- 
other. Without  the  soldiers, 
Black  said,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  imagine  what  the 
tapped-out  fire-fighting  crews' 
would  have  been  able  to  do. 

Back  at  the  fire  base  camps 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  set  up  mobile 


Health  Update 


Some  Soldiers  Cleared  for  Eye  Surgery 

WITH  only  a  few  exceptions,  active-duty  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen  and  marines  are  allowed  to  have  their  vision  corrected 
with  laser  eye  surgery  and  not  worry  about  it  affecting  their 
careers. 

Service  officials  have  been  studying  photorefractive  kera- 
tectomy, or  PRK,  and  laser  in-situ  keratomileusis,  commonly 
called  LASIK,  the  two  most  common  procedures,  almost 
since  their  outset  and  are  convinced  they're  safe  for  military 
members  in  most  career  fields. 

PRK  involves  correcting  vision  by  using  a  laser  to  remove 
surface  corneal  tissue.  In  LASIK,  the  surgeon  cuts  a  flap  in 
the  cornea,  flips  it  aside,  removes  corneal  tissue  with  a  laser, 
and  flips  the  corneal  flap  back  into  place. 

Army  aviators  will  fail  their  flight  physicals  if  they  have 
PRK  and  LASIK. 

Service  members  must  be  evaluated  by  a  medical  board 
after  receiving  the  now-rare  radial  keratotomy,  RK,  the  first 
common  vision-correction  surgical  procedure. 

The  Army  is  different  from  the  other  services  in  that  it's 
providing  PRK  free  to  certain  soldiers,  said  Dr.  (LTC)  Vernon 
Parmley,  director  of  the  Cornea  Service  at  Madigan  Army 
Medical  Center  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Womack  Army  Medical  Center  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C,  has  been 
performing  free  PRK  surgery  on  active-duty  soldiers  since  June  1 . 
The  highest  priority  there  goes  to  special  forces  soldiers,  rangers 
and  soldiers  in  some  frequently  deployed  units. 

Army  medical  officials  say  the  service  plans  to  offer  the 
procedure  at  four  more  centers  by  mid-2001 .  Information  on 
Army  policy  concerning  laser  vision  correction  is  found  at 
www.armymedicine.army.mil/armymed/default2.htm .  — 
American  Forces  Press  Service 
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stores  and  the  USO  sent  a 
troupe  of  performers  to  enter- 
tain the  soldiers.  A  mobile  "PX 
in  a  box"  arrived  at  the  Burgdorf 
Junction  fire  within  two  days  of 
the  Fort  Hood  soldiers  deploy- 
ing to  Idaho. 

In  late  August,  the  United 
Services  Organization  sent  per- 
formers to  the  base  camps  in 
Idaho  and  Montana.  —  Army 
News  Service 


Alexandria,  Va. 


Shinseki  Promises  Help 
for  Army  Youth 

REDUCING  obstacles  to  high- 
school  graduation  was  a  major 
issue  discussed  at  the  recent 
Army  Education  Summit. 


Delegates  suggested  solu- 
tions that  ranged  from  immedi- 
ate funding  for  school  liaison 
officers  to  establishing  recipro- 
cal graduation-requirement 
agreements  among  schools. 
Other  suggestions  included 
forming  a  centralized  database 
as  a  college  and  career  re- 
source, training  parents  to  be- 
come informed  advocates  for 
their  children,  and  establishing 
a  "no-move"  policy  for  soldiers 
whose  sons  and  daughters  are 
high-school  seniors. 

Those  attending  the  sum- 
mit said  all  state  governments 
should  authorize  in-state  tuition 
for  military  family  members  at- 
tending colleges  and  universi- 
ties. They  asked  that  all  sec- 
ondary and  primary  schools 


Recreation  News 


Vacationers  Save  at  Retirement  Home 

IF  the  prices  of  hotels  in  the  nation's  capital  are  keeping  it  off 
your  list  of  vacation  spots,  a  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  worth 
a  look. 

The  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  may  have  a  deal 
for  enlisted  persons  and  their  families  —  $20  per  night  for  up 
to  five  nights.  And  visitors  to  the  sprawling  320-acre  facility  will 
live  in  a  historical  dwelling  —  a  former  convent. 

'The  convent  was  built  in  1 954  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  used  to  provide  nursing  services  for  residents  of  the 
retirement  home,"  said  Jean  M.  Schaefer,  the  home's  public- 
affairs  director.  The  convent  closed  in  the  1 980s. 

Schaefer  said  amenities  are  sparse  in  the  37-room 
building.  "You  get  a  bed  and  a  bathroom.  It  was  a  convent!" 
she  emphasized.  In  keeping  with  economy,  though,  vacation- 
ers can  purchase  meal  tickets  to  eat  at  the  home's  dining 
facilities  —  $3  for  breakfast  and  $7  each  for  lunch  and  dinner. 

Vacationers  can  also  use  the  home's  military  exchange 
facilities,  which  include  a  lounge  and  a  small  store. 

The  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  guest  house  is 
available  for  use  by  enlisted  vacationers  of  all  of  the  armed 
services,  including  active-duty  members  and  retirees  and 
their  dependents  traveling  with  them,  she  said.  The  reserva- 
tion line  is  (202)  730-3044. 

The  retirement  home  is  in  the  heart  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  3700  North  Capitol  St.  NW,  about  2.5  miles  from 
the  U.S.  Capitol.  Parking  is  free  on  the  home's  grounds  and 
mass  transit  is  available  outside  the  gate.  —  AFPS 


accept  transferred  grades  and 
standardized  tests,  and  they 
asked  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  repair  and  upgrade 
schools  on  Army  installations. 

The  Education  Summit  was 
held  at  the  direction  of  GEN  Eric 
K.  Shinseki,  Army  chief  of  staff. 
It  was  hosted  by  MG  Robert  L. 
Van  Antwerp  Jr.,  assistant  chief 
of  staff  for  installation  manage- 
ment, and  organized  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Community  and  Family 
Support  Center. 

The  purpose  of  the  summit 
was  to  address  youth-educa- 
tion issues,  identify  solutions, 
strengthen  partnerships  among 
the  military  and  school  systems, 
and  to  reinforce  the  Army  lead- 
ershipcommitmenttoeducation. 

To  address  youth-educa- 
tion issues,  75  delegates  from 
around  the  Army  formed  six 
work  groups  to  evaluate  and 
prioritize  68  issues  that  surfaced 
from  the  installation  level. 
Among  the  delegates  were  49 
parents  (20  soldiers,  29 
spouses),  nine  school  adminis- 
trators, six  youths,  six  garrison 
commanders  and  five  school 
liaison  officers. 


Shinseki  assured  the  del- 
egates that  the  Army  would  take 
action  based  on  the  reports  they 
gave. 

"This  is  about  opportunity," 
he  said.  "That's  what  we  owe 
our  kids:  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete. It's  for  the  youngster  who 
goes  to  Korea  for  a  tour  or  to 
Germany  for  three  years  —  that 
they  don't  come  back  thinking 
they've  been  on  Mars.  That 
somehow  the  coursework 
they've  done,  the  activities 
they've  participated  in,  the  so- 
cialization they've  gone  through, 
brings  them  back  in  the  main- 
stream. 

Shinseki  promised  more 
education  summits  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  said  other  agencies 
will  no  doubt  follow  the  Army's 
lead. 

"This  is  a  transient  society," 
he  said.  "I  will  guarantee  you 
there  are  other  agencies  that 
are  going  to  come  and  ask  us 
about  what  we  started.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  keep  this  go- 
ing. Overtime,  we  will  make  this 
effort  of  educating  our  children 
a  world-class  effort."  — 
ARNEWS 


Students  attending  schools  on  Army  posts  are  among  those  whose 
needs  were  discussed  at  the  recent  Army  Education  Summit. 
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Washington 


Pentagon  Honors 
Recruiters  of  the  Year 

TWELVE  military  recruiters 
were  recently  honored  as  Re- 
cruiters of  the  Year. 

"The  men  and  women  we 
honor  today  face  the  toughest 
of  tasks  every  day  —  providing 
our  nation  with  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  marines  and  Coast 
Guardsmen  to  protect  America's 
interests  and  ideals  around  the 
world,"  said  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  Rudy  de  Leon.  He 
noted  that  armed-forces  mis- 
sions from  Kosovo  to  Korea  — 
and  the  peace,  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation — would 
be  impossible  without  the  hard 
work  of  America's  military  re- 
cruiters. 

De  Leon  said  the  military 
needs  quality  recruits  because 
of  the  increasing  reliance  on 
sophisticated  technologies,  and 
because  service  members  are 
asked  to  be  warriors,  diplomats 
and  engineers.  He  said  recruit- 
ing is  "one  of  the  most  challeng- 


ing missions  in  the  armed  forces 
today"  and  that  the  mission  be- 
comes harder  with  every  drop 
in  unemployment  and  every  rise 
in  wages  in  America's  "red-hot 
economy." 

"But  despite  the  enormity  of 
the  challenge  of  recruiting  nearly 
30,000  young  people  every 
month,  America's  recruiters 
have  demonstrated  that  they're 
up  to  this  job,"  de  Leon  said. 

This  year's  Army  Recruit- 
ers of  the  Year  were  SSG 
Feliece  Y.  Cortez  of  the  Ander- 
son, Ind.,  recruiting  station;  SFC 
Elizabeth  Green  of  the  Los  An- 
geles recruiting  station;  and 
National  Guard  SFC  David  M. 
FulkersonoftheEvansville,  Ind., 
recruiting  station.  —  AFPS 


Washington 


New  Distance-Learning 
Program 

GETTING  a  laptop  computer 
and  printer  into  the  hands  of 
soldiers  wanting  to  earn  techni- 
cal certification  or  a  college  de- 
gree just  took  a  step  forward. 


Secretary  of  the  Army  Louis 
Caldera  hosted  the  Army  Uni- 
versity Access  Online  Industry 
Day  in  August  to  generate  pro- 
spective contractor  interest  in 
the  recently  announced  dis- 
tance-learning initiative  to  help 
soldiers  complete  college  "any- 
time, anyplace,  anywhere  they 
can  take  their  laptops." 

Potential  vendors  must  pro- 
vide a  technology  package  that 
will  include  a  laptop  computer, 
printer,  Internet  service  provider 
account,  maintenance  and  war- 
ranty of  equipment,  and  help- 
desk  assistance  to  each  soldier 
who  enrolls  in  distance-learn- 
ing courses. 

"We  also  want  to  maximize 
the  number  of  educational  pro- 
grams available  to  students,  so 
that  they  can  reap  the  benefits 


of  competition,  including  in- 
creased choice,  reduced  cost 
and  improved  program  quality," 
Caldera  said. 

The  resulting  program  — 
Army  University  Access  Online 
—  is  expected  to  help  soldiers 
earn  college  degrees  or  techni- 
cal certifications  through 
Internet-based  courses  while 
they  serve,  using  laptop  com- 
puters and  vastly  expanded 
learning  opportunities. 

"The  Army's  greatest  com- 
petition in  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing soldiers  is  not  the  hot: 
economy,  but  the  desire  for  and  ■ 
availability  of  higher  education 
to  today's  young  people," 
Caldera  said. 

The  Army  University  Ac-:i 
cess  Online  contract  is  slated  to-1 
be  awarded  in  December  to  ei-  ■ 


SFC  Elizabeth  Green  receives  her  Recruiter  of  the  Year  award 
from  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Rudy  de  Leon. 


Career  News 


Upgrades  Planned  for  Civilian  Personnel  Online 

THE  Army  Civilian  Personnel  Online  website  will  soon 
rename  one  of  its  sections  and  update  its  features. 

Civilian  personnel  officials  are  looking  to  rename  their 
Personnel  Management  Information  and  Support  System 
site.  The  PERMISS  site  is  a  decision  support  system  de- 
signed to  provide  "general"  civilian  personnel  management 
guidance  and  information.  Suggestions  to  rename  the  site 
can  be  sent  through  the  PERMISS  Comments  Section  orto 
the  webmaster  at  http://cpol.army.mil/. 

Upgrades  planned  for  the  site  include  a  searchable 
benefits  section,  more  articles,  quality  improvements  and  a 
new  layout.  Program  manager  Pauline  Marsh  said  many  of 
the  improvements  will  come  from  users'  suggestions. 

PERMISS  is  one  of  two  major  sections  on  the  CPOL  site 
that  answer  general  civilian  personnel  questions  and  pro- 
vide access  to  policy  documents,  said  Marsh.  The  other 
section  is  the  Civilian  Personnel  Online  Library,  a  collection 
of  personnel  policy  statements,  regulations  and  pamphlets. 

"These  two  systems  empower  the  civilian  workforce 
worldwide,  curb  the  number  of  telephone  inquiries  and 
improve  the  timeliness  of  response  from  our  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel Advisory  Centers,"  she  said. 

"Our  goal  is  to  increase  the  daily  usage  100  percent 
each  year  until  at  least  95  percent  or  more  of  Army's  civilian 
employees,  military  and  civilian  managers,  are  using 
PERMISS,"  she  said.  —  ARNEWS 
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ther  a  single  academic  entity  or 
a  consortium  of  education  pro- 
viders. It  will  then  be  tested  with 
soldiers  based  at  three  currently 
unnamed  Army  installations 
before  being  offered  to  all  sol- 
diers. 

The  Army  has  budgeted 
nearly  $50  million  for  AUAO 
anditswebsite.eARMYU.com, 
in  fiscal  year  2001 ,  with  another 
$550  million  over  the  next  five 
years. 

The  goal  is  for  the  program 
to  be  available  to  all  active- 
duty,  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve members  and  to  provide 
the  resources  and  command 
climate  that  create  a  true  life- 
long learning  community. 

SMA  Jack  L.  Tilley  told  at- 
tendees that  it  takes  soldiers  an 
average  of  1 2  years  to  get  an 
associate's  degree  while  serv- 
ing on  active  duty.  The  hurdles 
they  face,  he  said,  include  non- 
traditional  work  hours,  field  ex- 
ercises, deployments,  strict  lim- 
its on  the  number  of  credit  hours 
one  university  will  transfer  from 
another  university,  availability 
of  schools  and  the  courses  they 
offer  at  different  Army  installa- 
tions, and  a  cap  on  the  number 
of  credit  hours  allowed  each 


semester  under  the  Ta 
ition  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

The    Army's    top 
NCO  said  he  believes 
the  new  program  wi 
help  soldiers  overcome 
many  of  those  hurdles 
and  allow  them  to  earn 
degrees  on  their  first 
enlistments.  He  also 
said  he  plans  on  using  it 
to  complete  his  college  de 
gree. 

"A  well-rounded  soldier 
results  in  a  better  Army,"  he 
said.  "An  educated  soldier  is 
tomorrow's  advanced  Army. 
Enabling  soldiers  to  accom- 
plish expanded  education  via 
online  access  from  anywhere 
they  are  sent  will  insure  knowl- 
edge of  vast  issues  ranging  from 
math,  science  and  history  to 
electronics  and  psychology. 
This  well-educated  soldier  will 
be  more  apt  to  succeed  in  mi 
tary  training,  leadership  and 
mission." 

"Army  educational  enroll- 
ment statistics  for  last  quarter 
indicate  that  enrollment  in  dis- 
tance-learning programs  has 
doubled  since  the  previous  re- 
port," said  Susan  Johnson  of 


Weapons  Disposal 


Chemical  Agent  Container  Destroyed 

THE  Army's  Johnston  Atoll  Chemical  Agent  Disposal  System 
completed  the  disposal  of  66  VX  containers  in  June,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  the  disposal  of  its  last  VX  munitions  type, 
the  1 3,302  landmines  stockpiled  on  Johnston  Island,  and  the 
upcoming  facility  closure. 

The  VX  campaign  is  the  third  and  final  agent  campaign 
left  to  be  completed  at  JACADS.  More  than  399,000  muni- 
tions and  bulk  agent  have  been  destroyed  at  the  facility  in  the 
past  1 0  years.  This  amounts  to  more  than  96.7  percent  of  the 
island's  stockpile. 

JACADS  is  the  country's  first  fully  integrated  chemical 
weapons  disposal  facility,  and  the  Army  has  operated  it  safely 
since  1990.  Closure  activities  are  currently  scheduled  to 
begin  in  January  2001 .  —  ARNEWS 


ACES. 

C  a  I  d  e  r  a 
said  the  program 
will  help  ensure  the 
Army  "keeps  the  soldiers  it 
wants  and  returns  great  citizens 
to  the  community."— ARNEWS 


Washington 


New  PT  Uniform  in 
Stores 

THE  improved  physical  fitness 
uniform  became  part  of  a 
soldier's  clothing  bag  Aug.  15. 

Reserve-component  sol- 
diers will  receive  their  new  uni- 
form as  an  issue-in-kind  begin- 
ning next  month.  Active-duty 
soldiers  can  purchase  the  IPFU 
in  military  clothing  sales  stores. 

The  IPFU  ensemble  con- 
sists of  a  gray  and  black  jacket; 
black  pants;  black,  moisture- 
wicking  trunks;  a  gray,  mois- 
ture-wicking,  short-sleeved  T- 
shirt;  or  a  gray,  moisture- 
wicking,  long-sleeved  T-shirt. 

Initial-entry  soldiers  will  re- 
ceive three  pairs  of  trunks;  two 


The  IPFU  ensemble  has  a 
jacket;  pants;  moisture- 
wicking  trunks;  and  a  mois- 
ture-wicking,  short-  or  long- 
sleeved  T-shirt. 


long-sleeved  T-shirts;  three 
short-sleeved  T-shirts;  two  pairs 
of  gray  sweatpants  and  two  gray 
sweatshirts.  The  pants  and 
shirts  will  be  issued  to  IET  sol- 
diers only,  and  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  purchase.  These  sol- 
diers will  receive  the  IPFU  jacket 
and  pants  during  Phase  II  of 
basic  combat  training. 

Soldiers  are  required  to 
have  one  jacket;  one  pair  of 
pants;  two  pairs  of  trunks;  two 
short-sleeved  T-shirts;  and  one 
long-sleeved  T-shirt  by  Oct.  1 , 
2003.  The  wearout  date  for  the 
current  PFU  is  Sept.  30,  2003. 

Both  uniforms  should  be  au- 
thorized for  wear  in  formations 
until  all  soldiers  acquire  the  IPFU 
by  the  mandatory  possession 
date  of  Oct.  1 ,  2003.  —  HQDA 
message 
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Around  the  Services 


Compiled  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


The  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Cen- 
ter Museum  has  12,000 
square  feet  of  display  area. 

New  Museum  Opens  at 
Edwards  AFB 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Ca- 
lif. —  The  Air  Force  Flight  Test 
Center  Museum  opened  in  July 
with  ceremonies  featuring  such 
distinguished  figures  in  flight- 
test  history  as  retired  Air  Force 
Brig.  Gen.  Chuck  Yeager. 

The  new  12,000-square- 
foot  facility  replaces  an  older, 
much  smaller  museum  and  is 
collocated  with  aircraft  displays 
highlighting  Edwards'  flight-test 
history.  It  also  boasts  a  theater 
and  a  library  where  visitors  can 
research  the  base's  history, 
and  has  climate-controlled  stor- 
age and  work  areas  for  resto- 
ration projects. 

The  new  museum  offers  a 
look  at  many  of  the  center's 
accomplishments.  It  show- 
cases exhibits  covering  such 
diverse  subjects  as  the  forma- 
tion of  ancient  lakebeds,  early 
homesteading,  the  first  military 
uses  of  Edwards,  flight  testing 
during  World  War  II,  high- 
speed flight,  and  the  story  of 
Capt.  Glen  Edwards,  for  whom 
the  base  was  named. 

For  information  on  mu- 
seum hours  and  gaining  ac- 
cess to  the  base,  call  the 


AFFTC  Museum  staff  at  (661 ) 
277-8050  or  send  e-mail  to 
musuem@edwards.af.mil. 

The  mailing  address  is  AFFTC 
Museum,  95  ABW/MU,  405  S. 
Rosamond  Blvd.,  Edwards 
AFB,  CA,  93524.  —  Air  Force 
Print  News 

Soldiers,  Airmen  Train 
in  Britain 

RAF  Base  Lyneham,  En- 
gland —  A  team  of  39  Air 
Force  crewmen  and  three  C- 
130s  from  the  37th  Airlift 
Squadron,  Ramstein  Air  Base, 
Germany,  joined  seven  sol- 
diers from  the  Army's  5th  Quar- 
termaster Detachment,  Kai- 
serslautern,  Germany,  for  Ex- 
ercise Eagle  Strike  00  in  July. 

This  is  the  first  time  the 
U.S.  military  has  been  involved 
in  this  annual  United  Kingdom 
exercise,  which  began  about 
three  years  ago  to  train  the 
British  Army's  16  Air  Assault 
Brigade. 

To  prepare  for  the  drop- 
ping of  the  British  paratroop- 
ers from  the  U.S.  C-130s,  the 
aircrews  first  learned  proce- 
dures specific  to  British  opera- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  seven 
Army  jumpmasters  were  train- 
ing more  than  60  British  para- 


troopers on  the  tech- 
niques and  proce- 
dures of  using  the 
Army's  T-10C  para- 
chutes with  their  Brit- 
ish equipment  at- 
tached. 

The  training  Brit- 
ish troops  received 
was  important  be- 
cause this  was  the  first 
time  since  1996  that 
they've  used  U.S.  T- 
10C  parachutes,  said 
Flight  Sgt.  Dave  Hart, 
RAF  parachute  jump- 
ing instructor. 

"There  was  a  lot 
of  work  that  we 
needed  to  do  to  for- 
mulate and  consoli- 
date the  training,  and 
the  team  of  American 
jumpmasters  was  ab- 
solutely top-notch,"  he 
said.  —  Tech.  Sgt.  Ann 
Bennett,  AFPN 

POW/MIA  Poster 
Shipped 

Washington,  D.C.  —  Military 
units  and  ships  at  sea  around 
the  world  have  received  cop- 
ies of  the  POW/MIA  Recogni- 
tion Day  2000  poster,  accord- 
ing to  Larry  Greer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  POW- 
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nai  POW/M:A  Recognition  Day 
September  15.  ?000 

A  5th  Quartermaster  Detachment  jumpmaster  checks  a  British 
paratrooper's  equipment  before  the  Eagle  Strike  jump. 


The  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day  poster 
was  shipped  to  troops,  veterans  and 
family  organizations  worldwide. 


Missing  Personnel  Office. 
Greer  said  the  poster's  som- 
ber tones  symbolize  the  dark- 
ness in  the  lives  of  those  who 
suffer  the  agony  of  having  a 
loved  one  missing  in  action. 

Family  members  of  miss- 
ing personnel  and  veterans 
helped  decide  design  ideas  ap- 
propriate for  all  conflicts  and  all 
the  services,  he  said.  This  is 
the  POW-Missing  Personnel 
Office's  second  annual  poster. 

The  office  polled  the  ser- 
vices and  veterans  and  family 
organizations  and  printed 
116,000  copies  of  the  poster 
for  their  use,  Greer  said.  Fam- 
ily members  of  missing  per- 
sonnel who  would  like  to  have 
a  poster  may  contact  their  re- 
spective family  organizations, 
or  Greer's  office  at  (703)  602- 
2102  or  download  it  from  his 
office's  website  at  www.dtic. 
mil/dpmo.  POW/MIA  Recog- 
nition Day  was  Sept.  15.  — 
Rudi  Williams,  American 
Forces  Press  Service 
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SOLDIERS 


Project  Information       The  Army  Portal 


Army  Afffow/erfffe  0rr//r?e 


Lost  Passw 


I'm  A  New  User 


US  Army  Certificate 


HE  Army  wants  to  leverage  your 
intellectual  capital  to  become  a 
knowledge-based  organization. 
This  isn't  a  top-secret  med- 
ical project,  but  a  plan  to  help 
soldiers  and  Department  of  the  Army 
civilians  share  what  they  know  with 
each  other  so  the  Army  can  make  the 
best  use  of  the  knowledge  of  its  people 
and  the  capability  of  its  technology. 

"A  vast  part  of  an  organization's 
resource  is  knowledge,  which  often 
resides  in  the  heads  of  its  members," 
said  David  Hale,  senior  system  analyst 
for  Army  Knowledge  Online. 

The  Army  wants  to  provide  its 
members  with  a  way  to  access  quality 
information,  such  as  a  library  of  after- 
action reviews  or  reliable  addresses  for 
former  classmates  at  professional- 
development  courses,  Hale  said. 

The  members  of  the  current  class  at 
the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  are 
the  first  to  be  assigned  AKO  accounts 
as  their  primary  e-mail  addresses. 

Since  the  AKO  portal  went  online 
in  November,  more  than  70,000  people 
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Introducing 


[have  signed  on,  Hale  said.  When  you 
first  sign  on,  AKO  verifies  the  infor- 

[mation  you  supply  with  PERSCOM 

pefore  granting  access. 

At  the  heart  of  this  program  is  the 

[Army  Knowledge  Online  website. 
The  portal  has  "AKO  Knowledge 

[Communities,"  such  as  the  PERSCOM 

'Officer  Career  Management  Center 
and  the  Center  for  Army  Lessons 
Learned.  It  also  has  category  and 
general  search  capabilities,  and  can  be 
customized  with  other  sites,  such  as 
defense  headlines,  weather,  pay  tables 
and  any  other  links  that  are  appropriate 
to  a  military  site. 

Chaplain  (MAJ)  Richard  Lund  of 
the  109th  Military  Intelligence  Group, 
based  at  the  Royal  Air  Force's 
Menwith  Hill  Station  in  Great  Britain, 
said  he  was  impressed  with  the 
resources  indexed  on  AKO.  As  a 
chaplain,  he  said,  he  finds  items  for 
religious  support  in  many  and  varied 
obscure  websites,  which  AKO  can  locate 
better  than  civilian  search  engines. 

"We  provide  you  a  standard  e-mail 
address  that  you  get  to  keep  for  the  rest 
of  your  career,"  Hale  said. 

This  will  help  soldiers  and  Army 
civilians  keep  in  touch  with  each  other 
from  anywhere  in  the  world  with  just 
an  Internet  connection,  Hale  explained. 
The  AKO  e-mail  can  be  accessed  by 
any  standard  e-mail  client,  and  the 
AKO  portal  is  accessible  from  both 
Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  and 
Netscape  Navigator.  The  e-mail  comes 
with  50  megabytes  of  storage. 

"It  was  wonderful,  discovering  that 


Story  by  SFC  Lisa  Beth  Snyder 


the  Army  finally  has  defined  'perma- 
nent' e-mail  addresses  for  each  soldier 
and  employee,  especially  e-mail 
addresses  which  can  be  controlled  by 
the  employee  to  forward  to  alternate 
primary  e-mail  accounts,"  Lund  said. 

He  also  liked  the  fact  that  he  can 
even  log  on  from  his  home  computer 
in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  British 
Internet  service  provider. 

Hale  said  the  Army  is  the  only 
service  to  offer  its  members  an  exten- 
sive Internet  information  system.  The 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force 
don't  yet  have  free  service-member  e- 
mail  or  portals,  just  sites  restricted  to 
dot-mil  users  in  addition  to  their  public 
sites,  he  said. 

AKO  at  www.us.army.mil  is  the 
Army's  intranet  site,  while  the  Army 


The  AKO  splash  page  offers  a  wealth  of 
information  in  a  variety  of  categories,  as 
well  as  links  to  other  useful  sites. 
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Connecting 


Story  by  SFC  Lisa  Beth  Snyder 


THE  key  to  staying  connected 
to  the  Army  during  and  after 
your  time  in  service  is  your 
computer.  With  a  modem  or 
network  connection,  keyboard 
and  mouse,  you  are  only  a  few  key- 
strokes away  from  a  wealth  of  Army 
information. 

Besides  the  Army  Knowledge 
Online  website,  a  quick  search  of  the 
web  reveals  more  than  a  dozen  .com  or 
.net  sites  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  soldiers, 
veterans,  military  families  and  civilian 
workers.  And  there  are  thousands  more 
that  offer  such  specialized  information 
as  campaign  or  unit  histories. 

Many  of  these  sites  are  run  by 
current  or  former  military  members  or 
veterans  organizations. 

MAJ  Nate  Allen  and  MAJ  Tony 
Burgess,  U.S.  Military  Academy 
classmates  and  current  staff  members, 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about 
company  command. 

Burgess  said  that  they  thought, 
"Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  company  com- 
manders around  the  world  could  easily 
share  their  ideas  and  experiences?" 


—  continued  from  page  21 
Homepage  at  www.army.mil  remains 
its  public  site.  As  the  intranet  site, 
AKO  will  allow  many  Army  organiza- 
tions to  use  a  single  authentication 
source,  Hale  said. 

Several  organizations  are  planning 
to  use  the  portal  to  communicate  with 
soldiers  and  DA  civilians  as  part  of 
their  mission.  For  example,  the  Army 
Research  Institute  plans  to  conduct 
web-based  surveys  as  part  of  its  data- 
collection  mission,  he  said. 

AKO  is  being  tested  by  U.S.  Army 
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They  realized  that  the  Internet  was 
the  medium  for  this  forum,  said  Allen, 
who  is  currently  attending  graduate 
school.  The  two  joined  six  other  West 
Point  staff  and  faculty  members  to 
operate  CompanyCommand.com, 
which  allows  for  real  peer  sharing  of 
ideas  laterally  instead  of  the  usual  top- 
down  hierarchy,  said  Allen. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of 
Military.com,  Chris  Michel,  is  a  Navy 
Reserve  officer.  He  was  at  a  naval  air 
station  when  fellow  aviators  were 
lamenting  the  fact  that  they  couldn't 
stay  connected.  He  quit  his  civilian  job 
and  developed  the  website,  bringing  on 
board  other  military  members  such  as 
retired  Army  public  affairs  officer 
Michael  Doble,  the  company's  director 
of  corporate  communication. 

SSG  Don  Oliver,  one  of  the 
creators  of  GISearch.com,  is  still  on 
active  duty  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  Oliver 
said  the  idea  for  a  free  site  for  old 
service  buddies  to  find  each  other 
came  up  when  talking  about  old 
friends  with  his  neighbor,  retired  NCO 
Ed  McWhirter. 

During  an  Internet  search  they 


Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
for  use  in  military  education  and 
distance  learning.  The  Army  is  also 
considering  plans  for  a  link  to  the 
proposed  e-Army  University. 

Whether  a  senior  leader  needs 
planning  information  for  a  peace- 
keeping operation  or  a  private 
needs  to  know  proper  ribbon 
placement  on  the  Class  A  uniform, 
Army  Knowledge  Online  can  help 
them  to  quickly  find  and  use  the 
best  knowledge  the  Army  pos- 
sesses. □ 


found  sites  that  either  charged  a  fee  or 
were  just  lists  with  no  search  features, 
Oliver  said. 

"If  thousands  of  people  went  to  the 
trouble  of  posting  unordered,  hard-to- 
find  messages,  we  were  sure  many 
more  would  appreciate  the  chance  to 
put  their  information  in  a  comprehen- 
sive, searchable  system,"  he  said. 

Oliver  and  McWhirter  had  their  site 
set  up  like  a  convention  center  with 
meeting  rooms,  so  people  can  have  a 
neutral  place  to  meet  without  giving 
out  too  much  private  information. 
Members  register  their  names  and  duty 
stations  in  searchable  databases. 

Most  of  the  listed  sites  are  portals 
with  free  e-mail,  people  searches, 
news,  military  history  and,  of  course, 
advertising  for  military-related  prod- 
ucts. 

Military.com  also  offers  original 
content  and  solution-oriented  feature 
packages  that  have  a  mixture  of 
original  content  and  links  to  sites  with 
more  information,  Doble  said.  It  also 
has  the  first  .corn-only  reporter  to  be 
accredited  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Military.com  also  has  links  to 
other  civilian  media  sources  through 
investments  by  Arts  &  Entertainment 
Television  Networks  (A&E,  History 
Channel  and  Biography  Channel)  and 
Primedia,  which  publishes  magazines 
such  as  Military  History. 

Other  sites,  such  as  Virtual  Battal- 
ion Headquarters  (vbnhq.com)  and 
Army  HQ  (armyhq.com)  focus  on 
soldiers  only.  Virtual  Battalion  focuses 
on  soldiers'  careers  and  features  a  site 
devoted  to  noncommissioned  officers, 
while  Army  HQ  includes  sites  on 
home  and  off-duty  life. 

Militarycity.com  is  owned  by 
Army  Times  Publishing  Company,  and 
ties  in  with  and  expands  on  that 
publication's  content. 

For  Department  of  the  Army 
civilians,  MyGovClub.com  and 
PIanetGov.com  offer  news  and  tools 
to  manage  their  careers. 

Retirees,  veterans  and  family 
members  can  find  help  with  their  job 
search  on  sites  tailored  to  them, 
including  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars'  VetJobs.com  and  Transition 
Assistance  Online  (taonline.com), 
which  works  with  Yahoo!  Careers  to 
use  its  job-search  tools. 

Stripes.com  offers  veterans  news 
and  history,  and  military  spouse  news. 

Soldiers 


mmmmm 


Other  news  for  Army  spouses  can  be 
found  at  armyspouse.com  or  the 
online  version  of  Off  Duty  magazine, 
l0ffduty.com. 

For  the  whole  family, 
maingate.com,  which  bills  itself  as 

Hie  online  network  for  military 
communities,  has  sections  for 
military  news,  installation  guides, 
teens,  kids  and  veterans. 

When  its  time  for  a  break  from 
heme  a  technologically  proficient, 
well-informed  fighter,  these  sites  may 
help  you  plan  your  off-duty  time. 

Now  soldiers  no  longer  need  to 
lament  the  difficulty  of  keeping  in 
touch.  With  the  Internet,  the  informa- 
tion an  Army  family  needs  is  just  a 
click  away.  □ 
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THE  following  sites  were  reviewed  for  the  story  "Connect-            Xl&> 

1    ing  the  Army."  These  sites  are 

not  endorsed  by  the            "* 

Department  of  the  Army  or  Soldiers 

magazine. 

The  sites  were  selected  through 

a  web  search  and  from  press  releases.  All  listed 

addresses  begin  with  http://. 

armyhq.com 

www.armyspouse.com 

www.companycommand.com 

www.gisearch.com 

www.maingate.com 

military.com 

www.militarycity.com 

militaryinfo.com 

www.military-net.com 

www.military-network.com 

mygovclub.com 

www.offduty.com 

www.planetgov.com 

www.stripes.com 

taonline.com 

www.totalforceonline.com 

www.vbnhq.com 

www.VetJobs.com 
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MOST  Army  and  military  sites  can  be 
accessed  by  going  to  the  Army  Home- 
page, the  PERSCOM  home  page  or 
DefenseLink,  and  clicking  on  the  appropri- 
ate icon.  This  list  contains  home  pages  for 
major  subjects  and  useful  sites  that  can  be 
difficult  to  find  from  common  military  home 
pages. 

All  site  addresses  begin  with  http://. 
Department  of  Defense: 
0  DefenseLink  (www.defenselink.mil) 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 
0  www.dtic.mil/jcs/ 
The  Pentagon: 

0  www.defenselink.mil/pubs/pentagon/ 
Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service: 

fwww.dfas.mil 
ilitary  Funerals: 
0  www.militaryfuneralhonors.osd.mil/ 
General  Army  Information: 
The  U.S.  Army  Homepage 
0  www.army.mil 

The  Army  National  Guard,  links  to  state 
National  Guard  headquarters: 
0  www.arng.ngb.army.mil/ 
Army  Reserve,  including  AR-PERSCOM: 
0  www.army.mil/usar 
Civilians  -  Office  of  Personnel  Management: 
0  www.opm.gov 
Retirees: 

0www.odcsper.arrny.mil/Directorates/ 
retire/retirel  .asp 
Veterans: 
0www.va.gov 
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Personnel  Management: 

PERSCOM  Online 

0www-perscom.army.mil/ 

Retiree,  Civilian  and  Retiree  Records: 

0  www.nara.gov/regional/ 

Civilian  Personnel  Office: 

0  www.cpol.army.mil/ 

Soldiers  and  Families: 

0  www.hqda.army.mil/acsimweb/ 

family/family. htm 
Family,  BOSS,  MWR,  Child  and  Youth  pro- 
grams: 

0  trol.redstone.army.mil/mwr/ 
Army  Community  Service: 
0trol.redstone.army.mil/acs/index.html 
Basic  Housing  Allowance: 
0www.dtic.mil/perdiem/bah.html 
Army  Housing: 

0  www.armyhousing.net/pcs/ 
Army  Career  and  Alumni  Program: 
0  www.acap.army.mil/acap/home.shtml 
TRICARE: 

0www.tricare.osd.mil 
0www.tricare.osd.mi1/tricare/benefi- 

ciary/tricareprime.html 
Dental  Care  (TRICARE): 
0www-perscom.army.mil/tagd/ 
FMDP.htm 

American  Red  Cross: 
0www.redcross.org/afes/sidepgs/ 
lean.html 

U.S.  Military  Academy,  including  Prepara- 
tory School: 
0www.usma.edu/ 


Army  Schools: 

0call.army.mil/call/homepage/ 

sch_army.htm 

Joint  Service  Schools: 

0call.army.mil/call/homepage/ 

schjnthtm 

Soldiers  Online: 

0www.dtic.mil/soldiers 

Reserve  Officer  Training  Course: 

0www-rotc.monroe.army.mil/ 

Warrant  Officer  Candidate  Center: 

0  leav-www.army.mil/wocc/ 

Army  Education  Center: 

0www.perscom.army.mil/education/ 

Army  Training  Support  Center: 

0www.atsc.army.mil/ 

Army  Publications: 

0www.usapa.army.mil/ 

Army  Values: 

0www.dtic.mil/armylink/graphics/ 

values.html 

Early  Bird: 

0ebird.dtic.mil 

Parameters: 

0carlisle-www.army.mil/usawc/Param- 

eters/ 

Army  Public  Affairs: 

0  www.dtic.mil/armylink/ 

Army  Knowledge  Online: 

0  www.us.army.mil 

Digital  Library: 

0www.adtdl.army.mil/atdls.htm 

Lessons  Learned: 

0  call.army.mil/call.html 
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SSG  Javier  Hernandez  (left)  and  SPC  Nicole  Kasem,  broadcast  jour- 
nalists with  SRTV,  talk  with  Dr.  (COL)  Paul  Little  during  an  edition  of 
SRTV's  "Army  Newswatch."  Little  is  the  program's  medical  editor. 


Story  by  Sarah  McCoy 
Photos  by  SSG  John  Valceanu 


HE  set  looks  like  any 
other  newscast  studio, 
complete  with  cam- 
eras, lights  and  micro- 
_    phones;  but,  with 
anchors  dressed  in  Army 
greens  and  shiny  brass,  it  plays 
to  a  much  different  audience. 
This  TV  broadcast  studio  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  belongs  to 
Soldiers  Radio  and  Television, 
which  bi-weekly  produces 
"Army  Newswatch,"  a  program 
created  by  and  for  soldiers. 

"irs  a  product  tailored  to  our 
lifestyle,"  said  senior  production 
editor  SSG  Scott  Speaks,  "irs  a  link 
to  the  issues  concerning  our  oc- 
cupation, community  and  overall 
quality  of  life." 


Sarah  McCoy  was  a  Soldiers  summer  intern.  She  is  cur- 
rently a  mass  communications  major  at  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University  in  Blacksburg.  Va. 
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(Lettj  SSG  Scott  Speaks  edits 
a  video  broadcast  using 
SRTV's  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment. SRTV  products  reach 
soldiers  around  the  world  via 
the  American  Forces  Network. 
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In  addition  to  "Army  Newswatch," 
SRTV  produces  the  radio  programs 
"Army  Pentagon  Newsbreak"  and 
"Army  NewsNotes,"  and  programs  for 
the  Soldiers  Radio  Network  service. 
All  of  these  provide  listeners  and 
viewers  with  current  information  of  the 
Army's  actions  throughout  the  world. 
SRTV's  number  one  mission  is  to 
bring  news  and  entertainment  to 
soldiers,  but  its  actual  reach  is  much 
more  extensive. 

"There  are  many  audiences  that  are 
interested  in  the  Army's  message: 
active  duty  living  outside  the  Army 
community,  retirees  and  National 
Guard,  Reserves  -  and  their  families," 
said  SRTV  director  Clark  Taylor. 
"How  do  we  reach  all  these  people? 
Well,  we  didn't  for  years.  But  now 
with  the  electronic  age,  we  are  able 
to." 

SRTV  programs  provide  a  window 
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into  the  news  abroad  and  at  home,  plus 
coverage  of  Army  policies  and  com- 
munity activities,  reaching  a  broad 
range  of  interests.  Programs  focus  on 
soldiers  first  but  also  serve  the  larger 
Army  community. 

"Army  children  are  watching.  They 
have  an  interest  because  their  entire 
lives  have  been  wrapped  up  in  the 
military,"  Taylor  said.  "It's  far  reach- 
ing. The  programs  could  even  be  used 
as  recruiting  tools.  'Army  Newswatch' 
tells  you  what's  going  on  in  the  Army. 
There  are  some  really  interesting 
things  happening  that  civilians  might 
want  to  be  part  of.  It's  a  great  tool  for 
recruiters." 

Many  networks  furnish  local  and 
national  news,  but  none  provide  a 
detailed  account  of  Army  life  like 
these  programs,  Taylor  said. 

Through  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Service,  the  programs 

(Continued  on  page  2H) 
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SGT  Eric  Pahon  works  the  sound  board  during  a  radio  bro 
SRTV  broadcasters  may  work  with  both  radio  and  video. 


LDIERS  Radio  and  Television  is  part  of  the 
*™mation  Strategy  Division  in  the  Office  of  the 
f  of  Public  Affairs.  Its  programs  are  broadcast 
.ned  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service  over- 
and  by  networks  in  the  continental  United  States, 
he  programs  include: 

"Army  Pentagon  Newsbreak"  and 
'Army  NewsNotes" 

ewsbreak"  is  a  daily  five-minute  radio  news- 
cast reported  by  SRTV  correspondents,  public 
affairs  personnel  in  CONUS  or  overseas,  and 
journalist  from  AFRTS. 

"NewsNotes"  is  a  daily  two-minute  radio  news 
feature.  Both  programs  can  be  heard  on  Sol- 
diers Radio  Satellite  Network  affiliate  stations. 
The  latest  "Pentagon  Newsbreak"  can  be  heard 
on  the  Internet  at  www.army.mil. 

"Army  Newswatch"  and 
"Soldiers  Television  Service" 

"Newswatch"  is  a  bi-weekly  30-minute  news- 
cast, distributed  to  commercial  stations  and 
CONUS  installations. 

SRTV  provides  a  collection  of  information  from 
video  news  releases,  the  Army  Reserves,  AFRTS 
outlets,  major  commands,  installation  PAOs,  and 
public  service  announcements  in  the  Soldiers 
Television  Service  weekly  package. 

—  Sarah  McCoy 


(Continued  from  page  27) 

created  at  SRTV  are  distributed  to  140 
countries  around  the  world. 

"Our  product  is  provided  to  all 
soldiers  no  matter  where  they  are 
overseas,"  Taylor  said. 

In  the  United  States,  the  programs 
are  distributed  to  commercial  stations 
and  CONUS  installations  that  then  air 
them  in  time  slots  that  meet  local 
needs.  You  can  often  find  time  and 
station  information  by  checking  your 
post  newspaper  or  by  contacting  your 
local  Public  Affairs  Office. 

Taylor  said  SRTV  is  working  hard 
to  provide  the  Army  with  quality 
programs  that  appeal  to  the  interests  of 


soldiers  everywhere,  and  it  has  been 
well  recognized  for  its  achievements. 
For  example,  "Newswatch"  has  been 
awarded  the  1 998  Thomas  Jefferson 
award  as  the  top  TV  newscast  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  a  Crystal 
Communicators  award  for  broadcast 
excellence  and  two  "Telly"  awards. 

To  cover  the  broad  scope  of  A 
operations  and  activities,  SRTV  r 
editors  who  specialize  in  areas  su 
environment;  medical  news;  morale, 
welfare  and  recreation;  and  space  and 
missile  defense.  Their  reports  go  out  t 
both  radio  and  television  audiences. 

"We're  proud  of  our  products," 


Taylor  said.  "Our  goal  is  to  give  the 
Army  public  something  that  keeps 
their  attention,  keeps  them  interested, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  the 
information  they  need  to  be  good 
soldiers.  It's  quality  news."  □ 


For  more  information 

on  SRTV  visit 
www.army.mil/srtv 
or  phone  (703)  325-5535 
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FC  Robert  Teague  will  tell  you  the  biggest  challenge  lacing  the 
226th  Transportation  Company  isn't  training.  It's  finding  a 
place  to  train.  & 

"You  can't  just  go  anywhere  and  pull  up  track."  said 
league,  a  platoon  sergeant  and  the  NCO  in  chame  of  one  of  the  projects 
known  here  as  "Rails  to  Trails." 

The  226th,  and  the  company's  Detachment  I  from  Joliet,  III    are 
working  with  officials  at  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center  in  Crane,  Ind., 
as  part  ol  a  test  to  determine  the  cost  of  removing  stretches  of  railroad 
track  near  ammunition  storage  facilities.  During  "the  lest,  more  than 
6,150  leel  of  track  leading  to  explosives-storage  areas  must  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  low-maintenance  gravel  roads. 

"The  Army  supports  'Rails  to  Trails'  because  of  the  high  costs 
associated  with  repairing  and  maintaining  railroad  track  —  about 
$2.1  million  annually  at  Crane,"  said  David  Brown,  a  disaster- 
preparedness  officer  and  the  Reserve  coordinator  for  the  center. 

The  Army  decided  ammunition  that  needed  to  be 
shipped  quickly  could  be  moved  more  efficiently  by  truck- 
ing it  to  railheads,  Teague  said. 

Army  training  isn't  the  only  benefit  of  the  project. 
"The  Reserve  relevance  is  twofold,"  Brown  said.  "The 
Reserve  is  removing  the  rail  so  Navy  SeaBees  can  build 
the  roads  to  the  ammunition-storage  facilities." 

Crane,  located  on  63,000  acres  in  southern 
Indiana,  is  planning  to  remove  about  60  miles  of  rail 
over  a  five-year  period.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  is  about  $16  million  if  done  by  a  contractor  j 

and  about  $4  million  if  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
pletes the  job.  Removing  selected  areas  of  rail 
should  also  reduce  annual  maintenance  costs  by 
about  one-third,  said  Brown.  The  Army  and  i         fr  —** 

Navy  jointly  maintain  the  base.  gS 

ILT  Vanna  Brackney,  who  specializes  in 
railroad  accidents  and  equipment  failures,  so 
enjoys  her  role  in  the  Reserve  that  she 
travels  from  her  home  in  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas,  to  drill  with  the  226th  in  Granite' 
City,  III.  Before  that,  she  traveled  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  drill  with  the  757th 
Trans.  Bn.,  the  226th's  higher  head- 
quarters. 

Brackney  said  the  757th  empha- 
sizes crosstraining  its  soldiers  in  each  of 
the  three  railroad-related  specialties: 
track  maintenance,  train  crewman  and 
railway-equipment  repair,  a 


SFC  Brian  Kappmeyer  is  assigned  to  the  350th  Mobile  Publii 
Affairs  Detachment  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Uigjted  Arab  Emirates'  Maj.  Salem  All* 
Al  Mazrooei  (left)  and  Britain's  Maj.  Peter 
Rafferty  are  among  CGSC's  students. 
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Story  by  SPC  Christopher  J.  Dunphy 


i 


INCH  1894,  when  Swiss 
officer  Lt.  Henri  LeComte 
.  beeame  the  first  international 
student  to  attend  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Stall" 
Officer  Course,  more  than  6,000 
officers  from  142  countries  have 
completed  the  course.  Of  these  gradu- 
ates, 23  have  become  their  country's 
head  of  slate.  Almost  half  of  them  have 

SPC  Christopher  J.  Dunphy  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  Fort 
Leavenworth  Lamp. 


reached  the  rank  of  general,  and  more 
than  300  have  served  their  countries  as 
ambassadors  or  key  cabinet  members. 

"Our  alumni  are  truly  interna- 
tional," said  LTC  Patrick  Madden, 
chief  of  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College's  International  Officer 
Student  Division  al  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kan.  "We  are,  in  fact,  training  the 
future  leaders  of  the  world." 

During  the  1998-1999  school  year, 
there  were  89  officers  representing  75 


countries  enrolled  in  the  CGSOC.  The 
process  that  determines  which  coun- 
tries and  officers  are  ultimately 
selected  is  complex,  and  is  based  on 
geopolitical  considerations.  Madden 
said. 

"Each  U.S.  military  regional 
commander  in  chief,  as  part  of  his 
theater  strategy,  determines  which 


to."  Madden  said.  "The  State  Depart- 
ment controls  which  countries  the 
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(/INC  can  evaluate,  but  the  CINC 
determines  which  countries  he  wants 
to  select.  He'll  then  submit  that  list  to 
the  Pentagon,  which  will  put  together 

the  final  list  that  comes  to  inc." 

Madden  said  a  variety  of  criteria 
are  used  for  determining  which 
countries  are  selected. 

"Some  may  he  under  sanction. 
Some,  we're  at  war  with.  Some  may 
not  be  considered  a  priority  in  U.S. 
national  interests."  he  said.  "So  it's 
\er\  fluid,  a  very  dynamic  process,  and 
it  changes  quite  a  lot." 

Madden  said  his  staff's  primary 
mission  is  to  support  the  objectives  of 
his  higher  headquarters,  the  Security 
Assistance  Training  Field  Activity  at 
Fort  Monroe.  Va.  SATFA  manages  the 
Army  Security  Assistance  Training 
Program,  which  oversees  U.S.  training 
of  international  military  students 
across  the  country  and  overseas. 

U.S.  military  departments  and  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  offer  more  than 
2.000  courses  at  more  than  150 
military  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  In  fiscal  year  1998 
alone,  more  than  7.000  international 
students,  including  military  personnel, 
were  trained  at  U.S.  Army  installa- 
tions. 

Through  training  and  close  interac- 
tion among  the  United  Slates  and 
selected  countries.  SATFA  hopes  to 
accomplish  its  primary  focus  of 


enhancing  relations  between  the 
United  Stales  and  each  country's 
military.  The  agency  also  hopes  to 
establish  "valuable  friendships  and 
channels  of  communication  with 
foreign  governments  and  military 
forces  to  promote  democratic  prin- 
ciples throughout  the  world."  Madden 
said. 

Madden  said  he  and  his  staff  of  five 
accomplish  this  mission  through  a 
variety  of  methods. 

"We  provide  three  sponsor  families 
for  every  international  officer  who 
attends  CGSOC."  Madden  said.  "I'm 
only  required  to  have  one.  but  I  choose 
to  have  three  for  two  reasons:  It  gives 
the  officer  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  American 
society,  and  sustains  constant  contact 


Madden  explained  that  by  having 
three  sponsors  one  can  always  step  in 
if  one.  for  whatever  reason,  becomes 
unavailable. 

Madden  said  sponsorship  families 
are  volunteers  who  agree  to  take  on 
responsibilities  for  one  year. 

Before  the  academic  year  begins, 
international  students  attending 
CGSOC  must  complete  the  Interna- 
tional Officer  Preparatory  Course  and 
the  CGSOC  Preparatory  Course. 

Madden  said  both  courses  focus  on 
acclimating  the  international  students 
to  the  United  Slates,  with  the  Interna- 
tional Officer  Preparatory  Course 
geared  more  toward  understanding 
American  culture,  society  and  institu- 


tions. One  of  the  main  goals  in  (he 
course  is  preparing  the  international 
officer,  or  l().  for  the  American 
classroom. 

"They  have  to  gel  used  to  small- 
group  instruction,"  he  said.  "For  many 
of  them,  this  will  be  a  very  strange 
experience  —  the  fact  that  they  can 
question  an  instructor  is  foreign  to 
some  of  them.  But  47  percent  of  their 
grade  is  based  on  how  they  interact 
with  their  instructors  and  within  the 
classroom.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I 
have  to  overcome  very  quickly  lo  gel 
them  ready  lo  go  to  college." 

The  CGSOC  Preparatory  Course 
covers  military  subjects,  emphasizing 
"the  American  Army  way  of  war  — 
our  products,  methodology,  tactics  and 


"Our  alumni  are 
truly  international, " 

said  LTC  Patrick 
Madden,  chief  of  the 
Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College 's 
International  Officer 
Student  Division. 
"We  are,  in  fact, 
training  the  future 
leaders  of  the 
world. " 


International  students  attending  CGSC  pose  outside  the  Kansas  state  capitol  in  Topeka.  Other  local  trips 
include  a  visit  to  a  large  corporation  and  a  presidential  library. 
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the  'acronym  soup'  we  all  deal  with," 
Madden  said. 

The  CGSOC  curriculum  includes 
the  elective  "Know  Your  World" 
program,  in  which  international 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
their  nation's  culture,  history  and 
military  background  with  other 
students. 

To  help  facilitate  an  understanding 
of  U.S.  military  history,  the  course 
includes  a  class  on  the  Civil  War, 
which  culminates  in  a  three-day 
battlefield  tour  of  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


To  further  contribute  to  the  10  s 
understanding  of  American  society, 
institutions  and  goals,  the  Department 
of  Defense  created  an  informational 
program  to  help  students  become 
involved  with  the  local  community  and 
provide  them  with  a  balanced  view  of 
American  society  to  go  along  with  the 
military  training,  Madden  said. 

International  students  receive  a  full 
year-long  itinerary  of  local  and  cross- 
country trips,  deliberately  planned  to 
broaden  their  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

Madden  said  the  trips  expose  the 
IOs  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  an 
elected  government,  and  the  roles  and 
relationships  of  a  culturally  diverse 
society  —  and  population. 

"We  show  them  the  infrastructure 
of  small-town  America,  where  we 
meet  everybody  from  the  chief  of 
police  to  the  mayor,"  he  said.  "We  also 
lake  them  to  Fort  Leavenworth's 
Frontier  Day  to  show  them  what 
America  looked  like  in  the  1850s." 


CGSC  students  present  their  nations'  col- 
ors during  the  annual  international  flag  cer- 
emony at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Other  local  trips  include  a  visit  to  a 
large  corporation  in  Kansas  City  and  a 
tour  of  a  presidential  library.  State  trips 
include  a  nuclear  power  plant,  a  trip  to 
a  Fortune  500  company  and  a  trip  to 
the  University  of  Kansas,  where  the 
international  officers  are  exposed  to 
the  concept  of  ROTC. 

"Many  of  these  countries  only 
commission  their  officers  through 
military  academies,  whereas  70  to  75 
percent  of  our  officers  go  through 
ROTC,"  he  said. 

National  trips  include  a  staff  ride  to 


The  children  of  CGSC  international  stu- 
dents take  part  in  the  Teddy  Bear  Parade, 
part  of  an  annual  summer  event  spon- 
sored by  the  Leavenworth  Historical  So- 
ciety. Maggie  Patterson 


Building  Lifetime  Friendships 


By  SPC  Christopher  J.  Dunphy 

EACH  year  approximately  90  military 
officers  from  around  the  world  travel 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to  attend 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  Officer 
Course.  Formanyofthese  officers,  it  is  their 
first  up-close  glimpse  of  American  life,  cus- 
toms and  culture. 

To  help  ease  the  officers'  transition  into 
American  society,  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  established  a  sponsor- 
ship program  extending  from  the  fort  to  the 
towns  of  Leavenworth,  Lansing  and  Kan- 
sas City.  According  to  LTC  Patrick  Madden, 
chief  of  the  International  Officer  Student 
Division  at  CGSC,  the  school  tries  to  assign 
three  sponsor  families  to  each  international 
officer.  One  of  the  families  is  military  and 
the  other  two  are  civilians.  Together,  they 
introduce  the  international  officers,  known 
as  "IOs,"  to  American  life. 

All  active-duty  officers  in  the  ranks  of 
captain  through  colonel  who  are  assigned 
to  Fort  Leavenworth  are  eligible  to  sponsor 
international  students. 


"Many  of  us  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ence that  moving  to  a  strange  land  with 
unfamiliar  customs,  laws  and  bureaucra- 
cies can  be  very  stressful  and  frustrating," 
said  Madden.  "What  were  simple  tasks  at 
home  become  more  challenging.  The  spon- 
sorship program  helps  reduce  this  associ- 
ated stress  and  smooth  the  transition  of  the 
10  and  his  or  her  family  into  our  community, 
and  helps  them  to  enjoy  a  positive 
Leavenworth  experience." 

It  was  this  philosophy  that  prompted 
Col.  Richard  Starkandhisfamily  to  sponsor 
an  officer  from  Tunisia. 

"I'd  just  spent  a  year  as  a  liaison  officer 
in  Korea,"  said  Stark,  "where  I  was  around 
very  few  Americans.  It  was  always  nice 
when  Korean  officers  would  help  me  by 
showing  me  their  customs  and  culture.  So 
I  understand  better  than  most  what  the 
students  go  through.  The  Tunisian  officer 
has  no  family  here,  and  there  are  no  other 
Tunisian  officers.  So  it's  important  that  some- 
body tries  to  help  him  in  this  country  that 
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Washington,  D.C.,  with  visits  to  all 
three  branches  of  the  government,  a 
reception  with  the  ambassadors  from 
the  students'  countries  and  a  symbolic 
w  reath-laying  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns. 

For  Singapore's  Maj.  Lee  Tan.  a 
1999  CGSOC  graduate,  the  trips  wore 
especially  memorable  because  he 
could  share  them  with  his  fellow 
international  officers. 

"I  went  on  almost  all  of  the  trips." 
he  said.  "And  though  I'd  been  to 
Washington  before,  what  I  enjoyed  this 
time  was  seeing  it  again  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  other  officers." 

Tan  said  he  also  enjoyed  seeing 
Gettysburg,  and  the  glimpse  it  gave 
him  into  America's  view  of  its  past. 

"I  was  very  impressed  by  how  well 
maintained  the  battlefield  was."  he 
said.  "A  lot  of  countries  would  not 
have  kept  up  so  well  a  remembrance  of 
a  painful  part  of  their  history  —  of  a 
civil  war  involving  so  much  infighting. 
But  the  United  Slates  has  embraced  it." 

Overall,  he  said,  the  variety  of  trips 
provided  him  a  view  of  American  life 


he  could  not  have  received  elsewhere 
"I've  certainly  developed  a  more 
informed  opinion  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  how  its  policies  are  formu- 
lated, and  a  belter  understanding  of 
American  culture  in  general  by  being 
immersed  in  it.  than  by  watching 
CSPAN  or  local  television  back 
home."  Tan  said. 

Madden  said  there's  a  juke  lold  at 
CGSC  regarding  the 
number  and  variety  of  trips    . 
that  the  IOs  participate  in. 


the  IOs  gel  done  graduat- 
ing, they  would  have  seen 
more  of  ihe  United  Stales 
than  most  American 
officers  have."  □ 

The  International  Officer 
preparation  course  gives  for- 
eign students  the  skills  and 
insights  they'll  need  to  fully 
participate  in  the  small-group 
setting  of  CGSC  classes. 


International 

students  receive  a 
year-long  itinerary 

of  local  and  cross- 
country trips, 
planned  to  broaden 
their  understanding 
of  American  society. 


probably  seems  very  strange." 

"You  don't  need  to  know  their  language 
or  have  any  special  skills  to  be  a  sponsor," 
agreed  Victoria  Howard,  wife  of  CGSOC 
student  MAJ  Patrick  Howard  and  cospon- 
sorof  Japanese  Lt.  Col.Takashi  Motomatsu. 
"You  just  need  a  willingness  to  put  yourself 
in  another  person's  position  and  realize  that 
if  you  were  in  their  position,  you'd  want 
someone  to  show  you  the  ropes,  too." 

Sponsors  and  IOs  participate  in  a  num- 
ber of  lOSD-coordinated  events  through- 
out the  year,  including  a  Fourth  of  July 
picnic,  a  Fall  Food  Fair,  with  national  dishes 
prepared  by  the  both  IOs  and  American 
sponsors,  "Know  Your  World"  presenta- 
tions and  a  trip  to  the  Kansas  City  Zoo. 

The  final  social  event  is  the  Interna- 
tional Officers'  Sponsor  Recognition  and 
Farewell  reception. 

Madden  said  there  is  also  a  plan  to 
design  a  hallway  within  a  CGSC  facility  on 
Fort  Leavenworth  in  honor  of  10  sponsors. 
Expected  to  open  by  late  spring  of  2000,  the 
hallway  will  house  memorabilia,  provide  a 
display  recognizing  all  current  and  long- 
term  sponsors,  and  outline  the  overall  con- 
text and  information  about  the  sponsorship 
program. 


More  important  than  the  formal  func- 
tions prepared  for  the  sponsors  and  the  IOs 
are  the  activities  they  participate  in  outside 
of  the  CGSC,  Madden  said. 

"The  sponsors  provide  the  10  and  fam- 
ily with  the  necessary  knowledge,  support 
and  life  skills  necessary  to  live  in  America," 
he  said.  "They  greet  the  family  when  it 
arrives,  and  assist  the  newcomers  in  estab- 
lishing their  household.  They  also  help  them 
with  in-processing  —  getting  ready  for 
school,  introducing  the  family  to  the  post 
and  local  area  facilities." 

More  important,  he  said,  the  sponsors 
help  the  10  and  family  understand  Ameri- 
can values,  customs,  and  traditions  by  in- 
cluding them  in  holiday  celebrations,  visits 
to  local  points  of  interest  and  leisure  activi- 
ties. 

"I  feel  the  main  purpose  in  sponsorship 
is  to  help  the  students  get  over  their  culture 
shock  by  being  their  friend,"  said  Stark. 

His  wife,  Janet,  agrees.  She  said  that 
the  key  for  establishing  a  strong,  effective 
friendship  with  the  10  is  to  involve  the  officer 
in  family  activities. 

"Being  a  sponsor  is  very  rewarding," 
said  Janet,  "because  both  sides  benefit. 
You're  each  learning  about  another  lan- 


guage, another  culture." 

"You  can  read  all  the  books  you  want, 
and  I've  got  a  couple  of  shelves  worth  on 
Japan,"  said  Howard,  who  speaks  fluent 
Japanese.  "But  until  you've  spoken  to  Japa- 
nese people  and  gotten  to  know  them,  then 
you  don't  know  the  Japanese  culture.  And 
they  learn  new  things  about  the  United 
States,  too.  So  both  sides  do  benefit." 

"When  our  officer  returns  to  his  country, 
I  want  the  military  of  Tunisia  to  understand 
that  the  American  military  is  'good  people.' 
We're  no  different  than  they  are.  We  may 
speak  a  different  language,  but  we  all  laugh 
the  same  and  cry  the  same,"  Stark  said.  "So 
it's  important  that  when  he  goes  back  to  his 
country  he'll  know  that  most  Americans  are 
pretty  straight  and  decent  people,  and  I 
know  I'll  know  the  same  by  understanding 
more  about  his  country  and  the  things  he 
teaches  us." 

"Basically,  we're  developing  friend- 
ships," Madden  said.  "Some  of  these  rela- 
tionships have  lasted  more  than  30  years. 
We  have  officers  flying  in  here  almost  on  a 
weekly  basis  to  visit  their  former  support 
families,  so  this  isn't  really  a  one-year  cycle. 
We're  building  friendships  that  last  a  life- 
time." □ 
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Hawaii  Guard  Rehabs 
Maui  Range 

WHEN  LTC  Ron  Swafford  said 
he  was  taking  the  staff  of  the 
Hawaii  Army  National  Guard 
Environmental  Office  on  a  "re- 
treat," he  wasn't  speaking  of 
secluded  cabins,  babbling 
brooks,  fishing  poles  and  a  lot 
of  R&R.  This  encounter  with 
nature  involved  a  week's  worth 
of  10-hour  days  laying  more 
than  nine  tons  of  geotextiles 
over  1 ,000  meters  of  prime  real 
estate  on  Maui's  Ukumehame 
Weekend  Training  Site. 

UWETS  is  a  39-acre, 
coastal,  local-training  area  con- 
taining marksmanship  ranges 
and  a  small  maneuver  area. 

"Currently,  the  range  berms 
are  bare,  making  them  highly 
susceptible  to  erosion,"  said 
Melissa  Dumaran,  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Guard  natural  resources 
manager.  "During  heavy  wind 


or  rains,  the  topsoil  from  these 
berms  may  contaminate  adja- 
cent ocean  and  beach  areas." 

The  environmental  team 
from  Fort  Ruger  laid  approxi- 
mately 1 0  acres  of  a  geotextile 
called  geojute  on  UWETS'  two 
500-meter  berms.  Geojute  is  a 
loosely  braided  fabric  used  like 
a  blanket  to  control  erosion. 
After  being  applied  to  loose  or 
bare  earth  and  becoming  wet, 
it  binds  with  the  soil  —  prevent- 
ing erosion  and  providing  a 
stable  surface  for  seeds  to 
grow. 

The  crew  rolled  the  mate- 
rial from  the  back  of  a  truck  and 
pinned  the  fabric  onto  eroded 
firing  berms  with  staples.  The 
job  took  347  man-hours  to  com- 
plete but  saved  the  Guard  an 
estimated  $1 0,000  in  commer- 
cial labor  costs.  The  erosion- 
control  project  is  the  first  phase 
of  a  long-term,  multimillion  dol- 
lar landscaping,  conservation 
and  improvement  plan  for 


HIARNG's  only  Maui  firing 
range.  —  CPT  Steve  Lai,  envi- 
ronmental awareness  man- 
ager, Fort  Ruger,  Hawaii 

New  Amphibious  Craft 
Promotes  Research 

UNDETERRED  by  the  morning's 
chilly  rain  —  or  warnings  about 
ticks,  mud,  high  tide  and  possible 
chemical  contamination  of  the 
surrounding  marsh  sediments— 
visitors  tucked  their  pants  into 
their  boots,  sealing  any  openings 
with  duct  tape,  and  stepped  onto 
temporary  walkways. 

Led  by  Lisa  Olsen  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  —  and 
at  the  invitation  of  USGS  and 
the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  Directorate  of  Safety, 
Health  and  the  Environment  — 
they  had  come  to  view  the 
USGS  Hoverprobe  2000. 

The  visitors,  from  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  the  Envi- 


Field  technicians  Fred  Pimentel  (left)  and  Scott  Mattson  lay  a  roll  of  geotextile  over  an 
earthen  berm  at  Maui's  Ukumehame  Weekend  Training  Site. 
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ronment  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Environmental  Center,  heard 
the  pitch  ("21  feet  long,"  "can 
travel  more  than  30  miles  per 
hour,"  "carries  2000  pounds," 
"rides  on  a  cushion  of  air")  but 
knew  this  was  no  luxury  ship. 
Instead,  the  Hoverprobe  is  the 
first  combination  of  an  amphibi- 
ous hovercraft  with  multisonic 
drilling  equipment  to  allow  sedi- 
ment and  groundwater  sam- 
pling in  previously  inaccessible 
environments. 

USGS's  Dan  Phelan  and 
other  scientists  were  conduct- 
ing water  quality  sampling  in 
the  West  Branch  Canal  Creek 
marsh  when  the  visitors  arrived 
to  see  the  craft.  USGS  and  the 
Directorate  of  Safety,  Health 
and  the  Environment  are  work- 
ing together  to  better  define  the 
extent  of  groundwatercontami- 
nation  in  the  marsh.  Phelan 
explained  that  the  craft  has  col- 
lected sediment  cores  and 
groundwater  samples  up  to 
depths  of  60  feet.  In  all,  about 
12  sites  in  the  Canal  Creek 
area  will  be  tested. 

From  the  coring  and 
groundwatersampling  emerges 
a  layered  history  of  the  tested 
area,  providing  information  ap- 
plicable to  a  variety  of  issues. 
Phelan  said  that  Hoverprobe 
techniques  could  be  applied  to 
other  areas,  such  as  the  study 
of  Pfiesteria  colonies  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Pfiesteria  are  tiny 
organisms  that  have  caused 
recent  fish  kills  in  the  region. 

The  Hoverprobe's  drill, 
plunging  directly  through  an 
opening  in  the  boat's  center, 
uses  high  frequency  vibrations 
to  increase  effectiveness  and 
minimizecontamination  of  sedi- 
ments. No  liquids  are  used,  so 
scientists  can  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  sediment  samples. 
Also,  the  Hoverprobe  gener- 
ates no  drill  cuttings,  which  mini- 
mizes waste  that  could  also 
contaminate  the  site. 
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The  innovative  Hoverprobe  2000  allows  scientists  to  con- 
duct sampling  in  previously  inaccessible  environments. 


Phelan  explained  that 
Hoverprobe  developers  have 
pursued  a  patent  for  the  craft, 
and  plans  are  under  way  to 
build  another  for  the  USGS. 

Before  the  Hoverprobe, 
scientists  collecting  samples  in 
marshy  areas  had  to  build 
docks,  separate  the  drill  rig  into 
manageable  pieces,  put  it  back 
together  and  hope  for  a  forgiv- 
ing tide. 

Now,  Phelan  said,  a  truck 
pulls  the  Hoverprobe  to  a  con- 
venient location.  Once  shifted 
into  hover  mode,  the  craft  slides 
off  the  trailer  and  can  be  driven 
over  land,  water  or  mud  to  the 
appropriate  sampling  area.  The 
craft  is  highly  mobile.  "We  can 
put  all  the  thrust  of  the  fans  to  lift 
the  boat  to  literally  push  it  in 
circles.  We  can  tie  a  rope  to  it 
and  pull  it  in  any  direction  to 
remove  it  from  the  tight  places 
we've  put  it  in,"  Phelan  said.  — 
Mia  Emerson,  Potomac  Re- 
search International 

Engineers  Restore 
Wetlands 

FOR  much  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  effectiveness  of 


Washington  state's  Deepwater 
Slough  wetland  has  been  lim- 
ited because  levees  were  used 
to  alter  the  region  for  naviga- 
tional purposes.  The  loss  of 
water  channels  created  a  less 
suitable  habitat  for  fish  and 
other  wildlife. 

Breaching  the  four  most 
remote  levees  to  restore  that 
habitat  called  for  the  special 
skills  of  Army  combat  engi- 
neers. 

Through  its  partnership 
with  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Seattle  District,  turned  to  the 
1 4th  Engineer  Battalion  and  the 
168th  Engr.  Bn.  at  Fort  Lewis. 
Both  battalions  participated  in 
the  project,  with  technical  as- 
sistance from  a  special  forces 
team  from  Fort  Campbell,  Ky., 
and  several  rangers  from  Fort 
Lewis. 

The  Washington  State  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
manages  the  Skagit  River  Wild- 
life Refuge,  approximately  50 
miles  north  of  Seattle.  Located 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Skagit  River 
flowing  into  Puget  Sound,  the 
refuge  is  subject  to  both  river 
and    tidal    influence.    The 


Deepwater  Slough  lies  within 
this  1,400-acre-plus  refuge. 

"This  estuary  delta  is  a  key 
to  the  salmon  life  cycle,"  said 
Bruce  Sexauer,  a  Seattle  Dis- 
trict civil  engineer.  "It  provides 
a  place  for  the  salmon  to  accli- 
mate themselves  as  they  gradu- 
ally encounter  more  and  more 
of  a  salt  water  mix  on  their  way 
to  the  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean." 

In  preparation  forthe  resto- 
ration project,  the  Seattle  Dis- 
trict and  the  state  studied  input 
from  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies and  local  Indian  tribes.  The 
study  recommended  construct- 
ing new  levees,  rehabilitating 
existing  ones  and  breaching 
nine  others,  including  four  re- 
mote levees. 

The  breaches  needed  to 
be  about  50  feet  long  and  cut 
through  levees  as  deep  as  10 
feet.  The  Army  estimated  it 
would  take  5,000  pounds  of 
hand-placed  explosives  to  ac- 
complish the  mission.  To  avoid 
depleting  unit  supplies,  and  to 
enhance  the  engineers'  train- 
ing, the  Army  used  civilian  ex- 
plosives. 

The  logistics  of  the  mission 


presented  some  challenges. 
Not  only  did  the  soldiers  have 
to  transport  people,  explosives 
and  associated  equipment  in 
small  boats,  but  a  five-boat  team 
had  to  block  off  the  surrounding 
channels  to  ensure  that  no  one 
accidentally  gained  access  to 
the  blast  area. 

The  soldiers  used  chain- 
saws,  axes  and  machetes  to 
clear  the  levees  of  trees  and 
bushes  and  to  make  way  for  the 
boats.  The  foliage  was  so  thick 
in  some  places  that  soldiers 
had  to  cut  through  the  brush 
while  standing  in  their  boats. 

Once  the  soldiers  cleared 
enough  ground  to  place  the 
charges,  they  drilled  3-  to  6- 
foot-deep  holes  with  a  four-per- 
son power  auger  and  cleared 
the  debris  with  post-hole  dig- 
gers and  shovels. 

Because  each  blast  had  to 
be  small,  the  soldiers  received 
extensive  experience  by  plac- 
ing many  charges.  The  engi- 
neers trained  on  a  consider- 
able amount  and  variety  of  ex- 
plosives, and  the  condition  of 
the  refuge  was  significantly 
enhanced.  —  CPTGIen  Reed, 
USACE,  Seattle  District 


Soldiers  breached  the  levees 
with  explosives  (above)  after 
first  learning  to  correctly  and 
safely  place  the  charges  (right). 
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Please  send  your  contributions  or  questions  to  Brian  Norris.  Public  Affairs  Officer.  U.S. 
Army  Environmental  Center.  Attn.;  SFIM-AEC-PA.  Bldg.  4415,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
MD  21010-5401.  or  e-mail  Brian.Norris@aec.apgea.army.mil.  Norris  can  be  reached  by 
phone  at  (410)  436-2556  or  (DSN)  584-2556 
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Focus  on  People 


Compiled  by  Heike  Hasenauer 


"All  the 

time  I  was 

writing,  I 

felt  that 

there 

was  little 

chance  of 

selling  my 

story,  but 

getting  it 

down  on 

paper  was 

enough  to 

keep  me 

going. " 


Hayes:  Book  author. 

WHEN  Roger  Hayes  served  in  Vietnam,  he  never 
dreamed  he'd  one  day  author  a  memoir  about  his 
experiences.  In  May,  his  book,  "On  Point — A  Rifleman's 
Year  in  the  Boonies:  Vietnam  1967-1968,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Presidio  Press. 

Hayes  began  developing  the  book  in  1996,  recon- 
structing dates,  places  and  events  from  letters  he'd 
written  to  his  mother,  which  she  had  kept  neatly  bound 
in  chronological  order.  He  completed  the  first  draft  in 
three  months,  the  second  in  six,  and  wrote  four  more 
before  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  the  U.S.  Copyright 
Office.  The  book  was  recently  ranked  10th  among 
sellers  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  where  Hayes  is  a  park 
ranger  for  the  St.  Louis  District  headquarters  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"I  feel  extremely  lucky  to  be  where  I  am  with  this,"  he 
said.  "A  lot  of  good  writers  never  get  this  far.  All  the  time 
I  was  writing,  I  felt  that  there  was  little  chance  of  selling 
my  story,  but  getting  it  down  on  paper  was  enough  to 
keep  me  going.  I  thought  it  would  make  a  good  family 
and  unit  history.  Knowing  that  it  will  soon  be  on  the 
shelves  of  book  stores  all  across  America  really  blows 
me  away." 

The  story  covers  Hayes'  military  career,  beginning 
with  a  draft-board  physical  at  the  age  of  1 8.  Two  years 
later,  while  he  was  in  college,  he  was  drafted.  After 
basic  and  advanced  training,  he  arrived  in  Vietnam  as 


a  PFC,  and  was  a  point  man  and  tunnel  rat  for  the  25th 
Infantry  Division,  eventually  becoming  a  squad  leader. 
He  proudly  returned  home  wearing  sergeant  stripes. 
During  his  tour,  he  was  wounded  four  times  and  deco- 
rated six  times. 

The  book  is  more  than  a  story  about  war,  he  said. 
It  describes  the  close  relationships  formed  by  the  men 
of  his  platoon,  who  depended  on  each  other  for  support, 
entertainment  and  survival.  It  illustrates  the  anguish  of 
those  on  both  sides  who  were  touched  by  the  war. 
Hayes  included  a  bit  of  humor  and  romance  as  neces- 
sary relief  from  the  tragedy.  —  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  Public  Affairs  Office 

THE  University  of  Northern  Iowa  will  dedicate  a 
memorial  this  month  —  a  lighted  flagpole  with 
commemorative  plaque  —  to  2LT  Robert  J.  Hibbs,  a 
Cedar  Falls  native,  UNI  alumnus  and  Medal  of  Honor 
recipient. 

Hibbs  graduated  from  UNI  in  1964  and  was  sent 
to  Vietnam  in  1965.  On  March  5,  1966,  he  was  in 
charge  of  a  15-man  patrol  when  he  was  killed  while 
providing  cover  for  a  wounded  soldier  and  the  at- 
tempted withdrawal  of  his  unit. 

"It's  only  appropriate  that  the  university  recognize 
its  most  decorated  soldier,"  said  LTC  Michael  P. 
DePuglio,  head  of  the  UNI  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps.  "He's  been  an  unsung  hero  for  34  years." 

The  memorial  will  be  located  in  a  grassy  area 
outside  the  main  entrance  of  the  West  Gym,  which 
houses  the  ROTC  program.  —  University  of  Northern 
Iowa  Public  Affairs  Office 

SSG  Kazuo  Otani,  a  member  of  the  famed  442nd 
Regimental  Combat  Team  killed  in  action  in  World 
War  1 1 ,  was  among  22  Asian-Pacific  Americans  recently 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Only  seven  of  those 
honored  by  President  Bill  Clinton  are  still  living. 

Ted  T.  Otani,  who  like  many  other  relatives  re- 
ceived the  medal  for  a  de- 
ceased family  member,  re- 
membered a  wartime  presen- 
tation that  occurred  shortly  af- 
ter his  brother's  death.  Army 
officials  presented  his  family 
with  a  folded  American  flag 
during  a  brief  ceremony  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Ameri- 
can internment  camp  for 
Japanese-American  citizens, 
Otani  said. 

"This  is  truly  a  memorable 
moment  in  American  history," 
Otani  said  of  the  recent  cer- 

Otani:  Accepting  on  his 
brother's  behalf. 
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emony.  "A  great  nation  did  what  great  nations  rarely  do, 
admit  a  major  mistake,"  that  of  allowing  prejudice  to 
preclude  the  proper  honoring  of  Asian-Pacific  Ameri- 
cans who  fought  and  died  for  America. 

Otani  praised  U.S.  officials  who  once  wrongfully 
imprisoned  his  family,  for  conceding  they  made  a  mis- 
take and  correcting  it. 

Twenty  of  the  22  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  be- 
longed to  the  1 00th  Infantry  Battalion  or  the  442nd  RCT. 
In  1944  the  two  units  merged,  with  the  100th  Inf.  Bn. 
becoming  the  442nd's  1st  Bn. 

The  1 00th  Inf.  Bn.  was  activated  in  Honolulu  in  1 947 
as  a  Reserve  unit.  It's  the  only  infantry  battalion  in  the 
Army  Reserve  force  structure  and  is  part  of  the  9th 
Regional  Support  Command.  The  battalion  headquar- 
ters is  located  at  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii.  —  LTC  Randy 
Pullen,  Office  of  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  PAO 

EVERY  year,  post  CSM  Don  Watkins,  from  the 
Army  War  College  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa., 
runs  in  the  American  Cancer  Society's  Relay  for  Life. 
"Little  did  I  know  last  year  I'd  be  running  for  myself," 
Watkins  said. 

One  of  nearly  180,000  men  diagnosed  with  pros- 
tate cancer  in  1999,  Watkins  is  among  the  80  percent 
who  fought  the  disease  and  won. 

A  blood  test  during  an  over-40  physical  at  Dunham 
Health  Clinic  at  Carlisle  last  summer  indicated  some- 
thing was  wrong.  A  further  examination  found  a  lump 
that  confirmed  he  had  a  growth  in  his  prostate. 

Watkins  underwent  surgery  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  in  November  1999,  just  five  days  after 
scoring  300  points  on  his  annual  Army  Physical  Fitness 
Test. 

"I  remember  going  into  the  operating  room  and 
thinking  that  it  looked  like  a  scene  out  of  'ER.'  The 
surgery  went  so  well  that  when  I  woke  up,  I  had  to  check 
to  make  sure  I  had  had  surgery,"  he  said.  He  left  the 
hospital  four  days  later. 

Despite  the  discomfort  of 
the  catheter  that  had  been  in- 
serted following  his  surgery, 
Watkins  walked  three  to  four 
miles  a  day.  The  catheter  was 
removed  in  December. 

He  has  depended  on  fam- 
ily and  friends  for  continuing 
support,  among  them  fellow 
cancer  survivors  Steve  Krom 
and  Linda  Berkowitz. 

"Steve  told  me  what  to  ex- 
pect on  everything  from  the 
biopsy  to  the  surgery,"  Watkins 
said  of  the  man  who  also  beat 
prostate  cancer.  Krom  pro- 
vided hope  when  Watkins  was 
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myself 
with  people 
to  make 


me 


searching  for  answers,  he  said. 

"I  wanted  to  be  there  for  him  like  he  was  there  for 
me,"  said  Berkowitz,  a  breast  cancer  and  lymphoma 
survivor.  "It's  important  to  see  someone  on  the  other 
side  of  the  illness  who's  doing  well." 

Berkowitz  also  shared  with  Watkins  her  insights  on 
how  radiation  therapy  affected  her,  and  what  he  could 
expect.  "At  first,  you're  petrified,"  she  said.  "You  just 
have  to  listen  to  what  your  body  is  telling  you  during  the 
treatments." 

Watkins  began  the  first  of  35  treatments  in  Feb- 
ruary at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  StTOflQ.  " 
Although  it's  normal  for  patients  to  experience  a  loss 
of  appetite  and  lose  weight,  he  suffered  only  minor 
nausea  and  one  week  when  his  food  tasted  metallic. 
"I  forced  myself  to  eat  and  not  dwell  on  the  treat- 
ments." He  received  treatments  in  the  evenings  so 
he  could  work  in  the 
mornings,  and  he 
continued  to  work  out 
and  lift  weights. 

Not  one  to  con- 
sider himself  a  victim, 
Watkins  attends  a 
quarterly  support 
group  for  cancer  sur- 
vivors in  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa.  "I  surround 
myself  with  people  to 
make  me  strong." 

His  advice  for 
other  cancer  sufferers 
is  "don't  isolate  your- 
self from  family  and 
friends.  You're  only  a 
victim  when  you  for- 
get all  the  good  things 
you  have  in  life." 

At  45,  Watkins 
concedes  that  "the 
dreaded  'C  word"  is 

now  a  permanent  part  of  his  life.  "Not  a  day  goes  by  that 
I  don't  think  about  it,"  Watkins  said.  Before  his  cancer, 
he  said,  he  never  heard  or  read  anything  about  prostate 
cancer,  because  it  didn't  affect  him.  Little  did  he  know 
that  three  of  his  uncles  had  been  diagnosed  with  the 
same  cancer. 

"It's  just  not  something  that's  discussed.  Men  die 
because  they  have  too  much  pride  to  talk  about  it,"  he 
said.  Had  he  known  about  his  uncles,  all  of  whom  are 
healthy  now,  he  would  have  scheduled  a  prostate 
screening  sooner. 

"If  talking  about  what  I've  gone  through  can  save 
just  one  person,  some  good  will  have  come  of  my 
having  cancer,"  he  said.  —  SSG  Mike  Brantley,  Army 
War  College  PAO 
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AT  the  far  end  of  Coleman  Barracks 
stands  an  8-foot-high  chain-link  fence 
topped  with  concertina  wire.  The  only 
ough  it  is  a  double-locked  gate,  where 
a  sign  details  visitors'  dos  and  don'ts.  To 
enter,  visitors  must  surrender  their  ID  cards  at 
a  guard  shack  located  behind  yet  another 
locked  gate. 

Inside,  one  senses  the  looming  authority 
imposed  by  the  9th  Military  Police  Detach- 
ment. As  the  visitor  passes  from  one  block 
of  cells  to  the  next,  the  unnerving  clang  of 
a  steel  door  slamming  shut  echoes  down 
the  shiny  hall.  The  distinct  smell  of 
disinfectant  stings  the  nose,  and  eyes 
adjust  to  the  striped  sunshine  that  filters 
through  barred  windows. 

There's  no  mistaking  this  place  for 
Club  Med  —  and  that's  just  the  way 
MAJ  Steve  Lynch  likes  it.  As  com- 
%     mander  of  the  2 1  st  Theater  Support 
\     Command's  Mannheim  Confinement 
Facility  in  Germany,  Lynch  insists 
on  rigid  security. 

Officially  known  as  the  U.S. 
Army  Confinement  Facility- 
Europe,  MCF  was  built  in  1963  to 
house  236  inmates.  Presently,  5 1 
inmates  or  detainees  (two  of 
whom  are  women)  call  one  of  the 
cells  "home."  Comparable  to  a 
county  jail,  the  facility  can 
house  inmates  of  all  ranks 
serving  sentences  of  less  than 


Denise  C.  Calabria  is  a  public  affairs  special- 
ist for  the  21st  Theater  Support  Command. 
Laurie  Almodovar  is  the  assistant  editor  of 
the  26th  Area  Support  Group's  "The  Citi- 
zen." 
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one  yeai  or  detainees  awaiting  trial 

"Our  goal  is  to  help  inmates 
prepare  to  become  productive  citizen 
when  released  to  civilian  life  or,  in 
limited  cases,  returned  to  military 
duty,"  Lynch  said. 

MCI-  is  the  only  U.S.  military 
confinement  facility  in  Europe* 
including  the  Balkans,  except  lor  a 
small  Air  Force  facility  in  England! 
B  result,  the  facilitv  is  used  for  hold 
members  of  the  Army.  Air  Force, 
Marines  and  Navy,  as  well  as  forei;j 
prisoners  of  war.  To  tend  to  the  jnixe 
clientele.  MCF  has  a  cadre  o\  Air  Fo 
and  Navy  correctional  specialists 
assigned  to  its  personnel  roster. 

Lynch  and  his  staff  focus  on 
treating  inmates'  problems  and  respect- 
ing each  person  as  an  individual. 
Correctional  philosophy  at  MCF 
encompasses  the  belief  that  behavior 
and  attitudes  are  related,  that  people 
have  the  capacity  to  change  and  that 
people  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
actions  that  affect  their  lives. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
this  philosophy  equates  to  a  "touchy- 
feely"  environment  for  prisoners,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  approac 
cadre  unless  directed  to 
do  so. 

"Discipline  is 
the  hallmark  of 
what  we  do  here,' 
Lynch  said.  "It's 
an  extremely 
controlled, 
disciplined  envi- 
ronment and  that's 
what  we  want  ... 
an  environment 
that  the  inmates  do 
not  want  to  come 
back  to." 

Currently, 
MCF's  116- 
member  staff 
includes  a  confine- 
ment officer,  social 
workers,  a  chaplain, 
various  civilian  employees  and 
99  military  police  officers  (of  w 
are  assigned  to  the  Army).  It  takes  30 
military  corrections  specialists  to 
operate  the  facility  on  each  24-hour 
shift,  Lynch  said.  Even  then,  the  guards 
on  shift  are  outnumbered  in  the  waking 
hours  by  about  six  to  one,  and  by 
nearly  eight  to  one  at  night. 

The  guards  carry  no  weapons  and 
rely  on  strict  schedules  to  maintain 


disciplHMand  prot 
themselves.  To  show  who  is  in 
charge,  prisoners  must  stand  at  parade 
rest  with  their  eyes  forward  and  hands 
locked  in  the  small  of  their  backs 
when  they  are  waiting  outside  their 
cells  and  work  areas,  explained  MP 
SSG  James  Patrick. 

Guards  have  the  authority  to 
interpret  the  disregard  of  rules  as  a 
threat,  and  will  respond  accord- 

ly,  he  added.  Since  tension 
and  stress  are  the  pre- 
vailing moods,  cadre 
support  one  another  and 
reinforce  each  other's 
instructions  to  prisoners. 
"Some  inmates  come 
n  with  attitude.  We  all 
get  together  at  the  gate 
and  correct  it  there," 
Patrick  said. 

The  staff  trains  in 
riot  control  and  escape 
prevention.  Lynch 
reported  that  no  riots 
have  taken  place  in 
recent  memory  and  no 
serious  incidents  have 
appened  since  he  took  command 
in  1998.  He  also  noted  that  suicide,  a 
common  occurrence  once  the  realiza- 
tion of  incarceration  sets  in,  has  not 
occurred  at  MCF,  due  possibly  to 
stringent  assessments,  counseling  and 
suicide-watch  procedures. 

During  inprocessing,  new  prisoners 
and  detainees  are  placed  in  a  barren,  6- 
by-8-foot  cell  in  "D  Block"  for  at  least 


the  first  72  hours  They  remain  there 
23  and  a  half  hours  a  day  w  ith  a 
camera  watching  them,  and  they  are 
visited  daily  b>  a  doctor,  chaplain  and 
social  worker  Books  and  magazines 
are  not  allowed 

The  "D  Block"  cells  contain  only  a 
bed.  sink  and  toilet.  Prisoners  who 
want  to  run  water  or  Hush  must  call  the 
guard  on  duty,  who  controls  these 
functions  from  behind  the  cells  When 
it's  tunc  for  a  shower,  the  guard 
unlocks  the  cell,  chains  the  prisoners" 
ankles  and  wrists,  and  walks  them  to 
the  shower  stall  at  the  end  oi  the  hall 
The  cadre  controls  even  the  length  and 
temperature  of  showers 

If  prisoners  have  completed 
inprocessing  and  show  no  reason  for 
concern,  they  are  assigned  to  another 
block  w  ith  largei  cells  that  can  accom- 
modate up  to  13  prisoners  By  the  third 
day  of  confinement,  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  phone  home  at  their  own 
expense.  Free  calls  to  a  prisoner's 
lawyer,  commander  or  unit  are  allowed 
at  any  time. 

It  takes  a  special  person  to  serve  in 
a  correctional  facility,  said  MSG 
Cynthia  LaVeisa.  chief  of  correctional 
supervision. 

"It  can  be  overwhelming  when  you 
think  of  the  charges  filed  against  these 
inmates  —  assault,  rape  or  murder 
Still,  you  must  treat  them  as  individu- 
als —  even  when  they  or  you  are 
having  a  bad  day  "  □ 
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From  Army  Posts  Around  the  World 


Compiled  by  Gil  High 


Hanau,  Germany 


Stinger  Crew  Named 
"Top  Gun" 

STINGER  crewmembers  from 
5th  Battalion,  7th  Air  Defense 
Artillery,  here,  excelled  at  this 
year's  Stinger  Live  Fire  Com- 
petition in  Putlos,  Germany. 
SGT  Raul  Gasca  and  gunner 
PFC  Aldo  Guzman  earned  the 
"Top  Gun"  prize,  marking  them 
as  the  best  crew  among  14 
teams  that  competed,  and 
helped  the  unit  to  win  "best  bat- 
talion" honors. 

Platoon  sergeant  SSG  Troy 
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Davis  credited  the  battalion's 
performance  to  months  of  in- 
tense training  and  a  tough  PT 
program  that  gave  soldiers  a 
physical  and  mental  edge. 

Competitors  had  to  identify 
friendly  and  enemy  aircraft; 
perform  crew  drills  in  less  than 
10  seconds;  answer  general 
knowledge  questions;  complete 
a  4-mile  march  with  full  equip- 
ment and  Stinger  weapon;  ne- 
gotiate NBC  and  obstacle 
courses;  pass  a  PT  test  and 
complete  a  "mystery  event," 
which  this  year  was  a  land- 
navigation  problem. 

Stinger  crews  are  two-per- 


(Above)  Members  of  5th  Bn., 
7th  ADA,  pose  for  a  team  pic- 
ture outside  a  favorite  restau- 
rant. (Left)  During  the  compe- 
tition, live  missiles  target  an 
aerial  drone. 

son  teams  that  must  deploy  and 
be  self-sufficient  for  several 
days.  They  often  accompany 
infantry,  carrying  the  standard 
infantry  load  plus  their  Stinger 
missiles.  To  be  proficient,  crews 
must  be  able  to  identify  and 
defeat  200  types  of  aircraft. 

Although  the  Stinger  is  a 
short-range  weapon,  the  5th  Bn. 
is  assigned  to  a  Patriot  unit, 
which  typically  deploys  sepa- 
rately and  uses  long-range  ra- 
dar and  missiles  to  execute  its 
mission.  The  Stinger  crews 
defend  Patriot  batteries  against 
low-flying  aircraft  or  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles. 

Gasca  said  that  accuracy 
with  the  Stinger  requires  quick 
reaction  and  physical  stamina, 

CW5  Michael  Turner,  375th  MP 
Det.  operations  officer,  fires  an 
MP5  submachine  gun  during 
weapons  qualification.  The 
375th  assists  Fort  Belvoir's 
Protective  Service  Unit. 


but  crews  must  also  be  able  to 
remain  vigilant  in  a  hostile  envi- 
ronment for  long  periods  to  de- 
fend both  themselves  and  the 
units  they  support. 

"We  belong  on  the  front 
lines.  It's  what  we  train  for," 
Gasca  said.  —  1LT  Jaime  R. 
Brown,  69th  ADA  Bde. 


Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 


Ohio  Unit  Provides  VIP 
Protection 

ONE  of  only  two  Army  Reserve 
detachments  that  assist  the 
Protective  Service  Unit,  here, 
the  Columbus,  Ohio-based 
375th  Military  Police  Detach- 
ment is  often  called  upon  to 
protect  important  government 
officials,  including  the  chairman 
of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff  and 
the  secretary  of  defense. 

SSG  Connie  Murray,  who 
joined  the  unit  after  a  six-year 
active-duty  tour  with  the  Crimi- 
nal Investigations  Division,  said 
the  reputation  of  the  375th  drew 
her  to  the  Reserve  unit. 

"I  asked  to  get  into  this  unit 
after  I  heard  about  it  on  active 
duty,"  said  Murray. 

In  the  past  four  years  she 
has  been  assigned  to  protec- 


Soldiers 


tive  elements  in  such  places  as 
Russia,  Romania  and  Portu- 
gal. 

"Last  year  this  unit  did  300 
man-days,"  said  unit  operations 
officer  CW5  Michael  Turner. 
"Somebody  here  has  hit  every 
major  country  in  the  world." 

With  that  much  time  dedi- 
cated to  real-world  missions, 
serving  in  the  375th  requires  a 
firm  commitment  from  the  Re- 
servist and  from  employers.  A 
majority  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
unit  are  city  police  officers  who 
enjoy  a  good  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Columbus  Police 
Department,  Turner  said. 

CPT  James  Wilson,  PSU 
commander,  said  that  of  all  the 
protective  responsibilities,  the 
four  areas  that  agents  guard 
against  are  assassination,  kid- 
napping, injury  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

While  discretion  is  a  part  of 
the  job,  safeguarding  the  offi- 
cial is  the  PSU's  primary  role. 
Protective  duties  vary  from 
checking  escape  routes  to  the 
airport,  to  checking  the  food  the 
principal  will  consume  during  a 
trip.  Murray  said  agents  must 
be  alert  to  any  threat  and  re- 
spond appropriately. 

That's  not  always  easy  to 


do.  And  because  of  that,  the 
unit  is  regularly  evaluated  and 
put  through  exercises  designed 
to  hone  the  skills  needed  to 
keep  VIPs  safe. 

"Reservists  are  essential  to 
what  we  do,"  Wilson  said.  "We 
couldn't  do  it  without  them."  — 
SSG  David  Bennett,  367th 
Mobile  Public  Affairs  Del 


Fort  Chaffee,  Ark. 


45th  Inf.  Bde.  Prepares 
for  JRTC 

FOR  active-Army  soldiers, 
training  is  part  of  their  routine, 
conducted  throughout  the  year. 
But  for  soldiers  of  the  Okla- 
homa National  Guard's  45th 
Infantry  Brigade,  training  often 
must  be  fit  into  short  periods  on 
weekends  and  on  annual  drills. 
This  summer  the  45th  Inf. 
completed  the  first  two-week 


annual  training  exercise  con- 
ducted by  any  of  the  three  en- 
hanced separate  brigades  that 
make  up  the  7th  Inf.  Division, 
which  was  activated  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  in  June  1999. 

The  7th  Inf.  Div.  and  the 
24th  Inf.  Div.,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan., 
are  the  first  divisions  that  com- 
bine both  active-duty  and  re- 
serve-component soldiers  in 
one  military  headquarters. 

The  focus  of  this  year's 
exercise  was  to  prepare  for  a 
2002  rotation  through  the  Joint 
Readiness  Training  Center  at 
Fort  Polk,  La.,  said  brigade  com- 
mander BG  Jerry  W.  Grizzle. 
The  brigade's  last  JRTC  rota- 
tion was  in  1992. 

The  training  was  evaluated 
by  cadre  from  the  75th  Training 
Support  Div.,  which  supports 
three  National  Guard  brigades 
in  seven  states.  The  cadres 
were  assigned  to  units  down  to 


The  45th  Inf.  Bde.'s  training  at 
Fort  Chaffee  was  intended  to 
help  the  unit  prepare  for  a  2002 
rotation  at  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center. 

platoon  level,  to  observe  and 
control  events  and  provide  af- 
ter-action reviews. 

"We're  doing  a  lot  of  things 
for  the  first  time  and  doing  a  lot 
of  on-the-job  training,"  said  SGT 
John  Ford.  "This  is  the  first  time 
we've  fielded  certain  equipment 
and  the  first  time  some  teams 
have  worked  together  in  a 
battlefield  environment.  So 
we're  still  learning  a  lot." 

The  45th  Inf.  Bde.  will  con- 
duct another  two-week  training 
rotation  at  Fort  Chaffee  next 
year,  applying  lessons  learned 
from  this  year's  exercise  and 
putting  the  final  touches  on  pre- 
paring for  JRTC,  when  the 
harder  test  comes.  —  SPC 
Bryan  Beach,  14th  PAD 
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Story  and  Photos 
by  Steve  Harding 


SK  most  people  which  European  countries  host  American  soldiers,  and  the  answer 
probably  won't  include  Italy.  It's  an  odd  omission,  given  that  the  Mediterranean  nation 
is  home  to  one  of  the  Army's  most  important  combat  organizations  —  the  U.S.  South- 
ern European  Task  Force. 
Headquartered  at  Caserma  Ederle  in  Vicenza,  about  25  miles  west  of  Venice,  SETAF 


is  the  organization  of  choice  when  it  comes  to  responding  to  crises  and  contingencies  anywhere 
within  U.S.  European  Command's  area  of  responsibility.  And  that's  a  lot  of  area  to  cover,  said  MG 
Paul  T.  Mikolashek,  SETAF's  commander  during  Soldiers'  visit. 

"Our  potential  area  of  operations  takes  in  more  than  100  countries  in  Europe,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,"  he  said.  "And  those  operations  can  run  the  gamut  from  warfighting  and  peacekeeping 


to  humanitarian  relief  and  noncombatant  evacuations." 


"SETAF 

is  the 
United 
States' 


reaction 
(orcein 
southern 
Europe." 


Lethal  and  Depioyabie 

SETAF  is  well  organized  to 
accomplish  its  wide  range  of  missions. 
Its  primary  depioyabie  unit  is  the 
Vicenza-based  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade's  1st  Battalion.  508th  Infantry, 
which  is  organized  and  equipped  as  an 
airborne  battalion  combat  team. 
Backed  by  supporting  artillery,  signal, 
medical,  aviation  and  transportation 
units,  the  compact  yet  formidable  1- 
508th  ABCT  gives  SETAF  a  signifi- 
cant "forced-entry"  capability. 

That  ability  to  put  troops  and 
equipment  on  the  ground  quickly  — 
whether  to  fight,  rescue  imperiled 
civilians  or  support  peacekeeping 


operations  —  makes  SETAF  a  vital  part 
of  GEN  Eric  K.  Shinseki's  vision  for  the 
21st-century  Army,  Mikolashek  said. 

"The  chief  of  staff  wants  the  Army 
to  be  able  to  provide  rapidly  deploy- 
able,  sustainable,  lethal  forces  that  can 
respond  on  short  notice  to  a  crisis  or 
contingency  in  a  given  area,"  he  said. 
"SETAF  provides  that  capability  here 
and  now." 

It's  a  capability  SETAF  has 
demonstrated  several  times  over  the 
last  few  years.  In  August  1994,  for 
example,  the  then-SETAF  Infantry 
Brigade  deployed  to  Rwanda  to  aid 
millions  of  displaced  persons.  In 
December  1995  SETAF  soldiers 
formed  the  lead  element  of  NATO's 
peace-implementation  force  in  Bosnia- 


Herzegovina.  In  1996  and  1997 
SETAF  was  active  in  the  Balkans  and 
Africa,  and  in  1 999  supported  Opera- 
tion Allied  Force  in  Kosovo  and  was 
tapped  as  part  of  NATO's  strategic 
reserve  for  possible  large-scale 
operations  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
"We've  been  busy  lately,"  said 
battalion  CSM  Mark  Nielsen.  "As  both 
an  airborne  rapid-reaction  force  and  a 
joint  task  force  headquarters,  SETAF 
is  the  United  States'  '911'  rapid- 
reaction  force  in  southern  Europe.  It's 
a  job  we  take  seriously,  and  it's  one 
we  spend  a  lot  of  time  preparing  for." 

Training  to  Excel 

Tough,  challenging  and  realistic 


Paratroopers  line  up  in  "sticks"  near  Vicenza's  jump  tower  during  training  for  Exercise  Veneto  Rescue  2000. 


training  is  the  key  to  SETAF's  success, 
its  leaders  say,  and  its  soldiers  train 
intensively. 

"We  focus  quite  a  bit  on  honing 
basic  soldier  skills,"  Nielsen  said,  "and 
we  give  our  junior  leaders  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  responsibility.  We  ask 
a  lot  of  them  during  real-world  opera- 
tions, and  we  want  to  make  sure  they're 
up  to  the  task." 

SETAF's  soldiers  train  at  home 
station,  at  other  areas  within  Italy,  and 
regularly  travel  to  Germany  to  take 
advantage  of  the  training  opportunities 
available  at  both  Grafenwohr  and 
Hohenfels. 

"We  also  train  in  former  East  Bloc 
countries,"  Nielsen  said,  "and  we  work 
with  soldiers  from  other  nations  who 
come  to  train  with  us.  And  we  work 
closely  with  the  Italians,  of  course." 

Airfield  seizures  and  noncombatant 
evacuations  are  SETAF  specialties,  and 
conducting  an  annual  full-scale  exer- 
cise involving  both  ensures  that 
soldiers  are  prepared  to  conduct  such 
complicated  and  potentially  hazardous 
missions,  Mikolashek  said.  This  year's 
exercise,  Veneto  Rescue  2000,  brought 
together  1  -508th  ABCT  soldiers, 
Italian  troops  and  helicopters,  and  Air 
Force  transport  and  fighter  aircraft. 


Providing  the  highest  possible  quality 
of  life  for  soldiers  and  family  members 
is  a  key  SETAF  priority. 


Conducted  at  sites  in  northern  Italy 
and  Slovenia,  the  exercise  included  a 
mass  parachute  drop  of  more  than  425 
U.S.  and  Italian  soldiers,  the  securing 
of  an  imperiled  "U.S.  embassy"  and 
the  evacuation  of  several  dozen 
"noncombatants."  [For  more  on 
"Veneto  Rescue"  see  the  September 
Soldiers.] 


"This  type  of  training  is  really 
valuable,  since  we  get  to  practice  our 
real-world  missions,"  said  SGT  Bruce 
L.  Newpher  of  Co.  A.  "When  you 
know  you  might  have  to  do  this  for 
real,  you  definitely  pay  attention." 

First-Class  Support 

Attention  to  detail  is  also  the 
hallmark  of  SETAF's  22nd  Area 
Support  Group.  The  Vicenza-based 
organization  provides  what  its  com- 
mander, COL  Charles  A.  Munson, 
described  as  "two-tiered  support." 

"First,  the  22nd  ASG  provides 
installation  management  for  the 
military  communities  in  Vicenza  and 
Camp  Darby  in  Livorno  [see  accompa- 
nying story],  as  well  as  for  U.S. 
personnel  assigned  to  the  NATO 
headquarters  in  Verona,"  Munson  said. 
"That  entails  everything  from  facilities 
engineering,  firefighting  and  public 
works  to  housing  and  child  care." 

Such  base  operations  support 
contributes  directly  to  SETAF's 
readiness,  Munson  said. 

"By  ensuring  that  the  quality  of  life 
for  soldiers  and  family  members  in 
Italy  is  the  best  we  can  provide,  we 
allow  soldiers  to  stop  worrying  about 
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their  loved  ones  and  got  on  with  the 
jobs  the  Army  asks  them  to  do."  he 
said. 

The  second  tier  of  support  is 


tactical,  Munson  said. 

"The  group  is  unique  in  the  sense 
that  it's  the  only  area  support  group  in 
Europe,  and  possibly  in  the  Army,  that 
lias  tactical  MTOE  units  assigned  to 
it,"  lie  said.  "So  I  have  a  responsibility 
not  only  to  manage  and  lead  installa- 
tions, but  I  also  have  soldiers  who 
supply  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  to  the  173rd  Abn.  Bde. 
and  the  I -508th  ABCT." 

That  tactical  support  covers  a  range 
of  specialized  fields.  The  parachute 
riggers  of  the  22nd  ASG's  24th 
Quartermaster  Co..  for  example,  are 
indispensable  in  preparing  equipment 
and  soldiers  for  the  mass  airdrops  that 
are  SETAF's  hallmark.  And  the  13th 
Military  Police  Co.  not  only  provides 
law-enforcement  support  for  the 
military  communities  in  Viccnza  and 
Livorno,  it  also  contributes  MPs  for 
exercises  and  real-world  deployments. 

"We  also  provide  supply  support," 
Munson  said.  "When  the  brigade 
deploys,  it  draws  its  logistical  support 
from  task  forces  that  are  assigned  to  it. 
We  provide  its  tactical  combat  service 
support  while  it's  in  Italy." 

"The  22nd  ASG  provides  essential 
services  both  in  garrison  and  in  the 
field,"  Mikolashek  said.  "SETAF's 
diverse  mission  requires  the  best  from 
everyone,  and  we  get  that  from  the 
22nd  ASG.  The  group's  support  is 
vital  to  both  SETAF's  operational 
effectiveness  and  the  quality  of  life  for 
its  soldiers  and  family  members." 

a  Decent  standard  of 
Living 

Quality  of  life  for  SETAF's 
soldiers,  family  members  and  civilians 
is  important,  Mikolashek  said,  both 

I  because  of  its  impacts  on  readiness  and 

I  because  ensuring  a  decent  standard  of 

1  living  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

"We  ask  a  lot  of  our  soldiers  and 
DA  civilian  employees,  and  it's  only 
right  that  in  return  we  provide  them 

.  and  their  families  with  the  best  pos- 

Isible  standard  of  living,"  he  said. 
To  further  that  goal,  Caserma 
Ederle  offers  the  usual  amenities  — 
post  exchange,  commissary,  theater, 
\  clubs,  and  extensive  morale,  welfare 
;  and  recreation  opportunities.  Livorno' s 


Camp  Darby,  in  keeping  with  its 
smaller  size,  offers  scaled-down 
versions  of  the  same  facilities  and 
programs  [set  accompanying  story]. 
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issue,  however,  since  the  vast  majority 
of  military  and  civilian  personnel  al 
both  Caserma  Ederle  and  Camp  Darby 
live  on  the  Italian  economy. 

"In  many  ways  that's  a  plus," 
Mikolashek  said,  "because  it  allows  us 
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to  integrate  with  the  Italian  commu- 
nity. But  it  also  presents  challenges, 
because  in  some  cases  the  soldiers  and 
their  families  are  living  in  houses  that 
aren't  quite  up  to  U.S.  standards. 

"There  are  always  things  we  can 
improve,  but.  overall,  our  soldiers, 
family  members  and  Army  civilian 
employees  are  well  served  here."  he 
added.  "We  have  done  and  continue  to 
do  a  lot  in  terms  of  renovating  the 
barracks  we  do  have,  and  of  renovating 
our  M WR  facilities.  And  we  have  an 
excellent  relationship  with  the  Italian 
medical  community  here,  which 
provides  first-class  medical  care.  I 
think  if  you  look  at  all  that,  we're  in 
pretty  good  shape." 

That's  a  view  shared  by  many  in 
SETAF,  including  Eric  Moller, 
Viccnza's  assistant  fire  chief  and  a 
longtime  DA  civilian  employee  in 
Italy. 

"I've  lived  and  worked  at  both 
Vicenza  and  Livorno,"  he  said,  "and  I 
think  each  is  great,  though  in  different 
ways.  And  we're  living  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  countries  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  lot  to  do  off  post,  and  the 
travel  opportunities  are  great.  The 
Italians  are  very  friendly,  and  crime  is 
low  in  this  region.  The  pace  of  life 
may  be  a  little  slower  here  than  it  is  in 
the  States,  but  once  you  get  used  to 
that,  it's  a  wonderful  life." 

A  heavily  laden  soldier  walks  off  the  drop 
zone  after  a  jump.  Staying  ready  for  imme- 
diate deployment  is  a  necessity  in  SETAF. 
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A  member  of  Vicenza's  fire  department  stands  by  during  an  aircraft  refueling.  Fire 
protection  is  just  one  of  the  services  the  22nd  ASG  provides  for  SETAF. 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Steve  Harding 


TC  Steve  Stockman  readily  admits  that 
Camp  Darby  is  probably  best  known  as 
a  recreation  destination.  Located  in 
Livorno,  about  200  miles  southwest  of  Vicenza 
on  the  Italian  Riviera,  the  installation's  beach, 
campground  and  guesthouse  attract  U.S.  and 
NATO  soldiers,  family  members  and  DA  civil- 
ians from  across  Europe. 


Located  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  Camp  Da 
Air  Force  and  Department  of  Defense  1 


"Our  facilities,  location  and  the 
300  days  of  sunshine  we  have  each 
year  definitely  make  us  popular,"  said 
Stockman,  Camp  Darby's  outgoing 
installation  commander.  "But  most 
people  don't  realize  that  this  is  also 
one  of  the  most  strategically  important 
locations  in  Europe." 

That  importance  stems  from  the 
fact  that  Camp  Darby  is  home  to  26 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Department  of 
Defense  tenant  activities.  The  Army 
organizations  include  the  Combat 
Equipment  Battalion-Livorno,  or  CEB- 
L,  which  stores  and  maintains 
prepositioned  equipment  and  vehicles, 
and  the  839th  Transportation  Bn., 
which  is  assigned  to  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command  and 
runs  all  the  seaports  supporting  U.S. 
military  operations  throughout  the 
Mediterranean. 

Camp  Darby  is  also  home  to  the 


2,000-acre  Ammunition  Storage 
Facility,  whose  125  bunkers  house 
strategic  ammunition  reserves  for  U.S. 
Army,  Europe,  U.S.  Air  Forces, 
Europe,  and  Army  Materiel  Command. 
The  post's  resident  Air  Force  activities 
include  the  31st  Munitions  Squadron 
and  the  31st  Redhorse  Flight.  The 
latter  unit  maintains  two  complete  sets 
of  prepositioned  engineering  equip- 
ment —  about  500  pieces  in  all  —  that 
the  Air  Force  would  use  to  build 
airfields  and  repair  damaged  runways. 


Equipment  on  Call 

The  largest  of  Camp  Darby's  tenant 
activities  and  the  only  American 
facility  of  its  type  in  southern  Europe, 
the  CEB-L  stores  and  maintains 
equipment  for  what's  known  as  a 
"two-by-two  brigade  set"  —  two 


armor  and  two  mechanized-infantry 
battalions.  Huge  warehouses  contain 
all  the  materiel,  repair  parts  and 
support  items  the  units  would  need. 
Rows  of  Ml  tanks.  M2  and  M3 
Bradleys,  M88  tank-recovery  vehicles. 
Humvees  and  trucks  dot  the  installa- 
tion, basking  in  the  Italian  sun. 

"The  same  great  weather  that  makes 
us  a  popular  travel  destination  makes  this 
the  ideal  spot  to  store  vehicles,"  Stock- 
man said.  "Our  storage  and  dispatch 
operations  aren't  hampered  by  the  bad 
weather  that  often  affects  storage  sites  in 
northern  Europe." 

Just  as  important  as  the  weather. 
Stockman  said,  is  the  fact  that  Camp 
Darby  is  the  only  Army  site  where 
prepositioned  materiel  is  co-located 
with  ammunition.  The  equipment, 
vehicles  and  ammunition  can  thus  be 
moved  simultaneously  to  waiting  units. 

And  that's  where  the  installation's 


Camp  Darby's  private  beach  offers  sun,  sea,  games  and  refreshments  to  au- 
thorized U.S.  and  NATO  guests  from  throughout  Europe. 


great  location  comes  in. 

"We  are  very  well  located  to  move 
things  quickly."  said  Massimo 
Carpina,  CEB-L's  acting  director  of 
supply.  "This  is  the  only  location  in 
the  southern  region  from  which  you 
can  ship  ammunition  by  sea.  for 
example.  We  have  a  canal  we  use  to 
move  the  ammunition  to  Livomo's 
harbor,  where  it's  loaded  on  small 
ocean-going  vessels  and  taken  to  a  port 
a  couple  of  hours  south  of  here  where 
ammunition  ships  can  load  it. 

"In  addition,  we're  right  next  to  the 
Pisa  airfield,  which  is  C-5  capable,  so 
we  move  critical  combat  equipment  or 
ammunition  out  by  air."  Carpina  said. 
"We're  on  the  main  highways  to  Rome 
and  to  Germany,  so  we  can  move 
things  out  bv  convoy  or  commercial 


vehicles.  And,  finally,  we  have  railway 
lines  that  come  right  onto  the  installa- 
tion, so  we  can  load  materiel  and  move 
it  out  by  train." 

CEB-L  has  been  doing  a  lot  of 
loading  and  shipping  recently,  Carpina 
said,  sending  materiel  directly  to  the 
Balkans,  equipping  Stateside  units 
bound  for  the  Balkans  and  'backfill- 
ing' equipment  to  the  Germany-based 
units  that  left  equipment  in  the  Balkans 
for  incoming  units  to  use. 

"We  have  seven  U.S.  military 
members  and  DA  civilians,  and  283 
host-nation  employees.  And  they  all 
work  together  to  accomplish  one  goal: 
to  support  soldiers  in  the  field." 


Carpina  said.  "We  are  called  to  be 
ready  to  release  equipment  in  peace- 
time within  72  hours.  In  wartime,  and 
at  times  like  the  beginning  of  Ameri- 
can operations  in  Bosnia,  we  have  to 
be  ready  to  release  equipment  within 
24  hours.  And  we're  talking  about 
armor  or  mechanized  company  and 
battalion  sets  of  equipment,  all  of  them 
100  percent  ready  to  fight. 

"At  the  same  time  we  support 
soldiers,  we  also  support  humanitarian- 
relief  efforts."  Carpina  added.  "We 
store  relief  stocks  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment —  including  blankets,  emergency 
rations  and  water-purification  systems. 
Whether  to  Africa  or  the  Balkans,  we 


Camp  Darby's  warm,  clear  weather  allows  the  Combat  Equipment  Battalion- 
Livorno  to  store  Humvees  and  other  vehicles  outside  year-round. 

(Left)  The  Ammunition  Storage  Facility's  125  bunkers  house  strategic  reserves 
for  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  Army  Materiel  Command  and  the  Air  Force. 


A  CEB-L  worker  attends  to  an  armored  vehicle.  The  stored  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment are  enough  for  two  armor  and  two  mechanized-infantry  battalions. 


can  send  those  things  necessary  to 
improve  people's  quality  of  life." 

A  Close-knit  Community 

Ensuring  a  decent  quality  of  life  is 
also  important  for  the  Area  Support 
Team-Livomo,  which  performs  the 
same  installation-management  func- 
tions at  Camp  Darby  that  its  parent 
unit,  the  22nd  Area  Support  Group, 
does  at  Caserma  Ederle  in  Vicenza. 

"Camp  Darby's  permanent  popula- 
tion, counting  the  units  and  family 
members,  is  more  than  2,000  people," 
Stockman  said.  "There  are  about  350 
military  personnel,  divided  equally 
between  Army  and  Air  Force.  And 
there  are  about  580  Italian  employees 
split  between  the  Area  Support  Team 
staff  and  the  CEB-L. 

"We're  also  a  training  base  for  the 
Army  National  Guard,"  Stockman 
added.  "In  summer  we  get  about  700 
Guard  soldiers  through  here,  usually 
mechanics  or  engineers,  though  we 
also  use  military  police  units.  We  have 
a  local  training  area  they  can  use,  they 
stay  in  a  great  cantonment  area,  and 
they  can  visit  places  like  Rome,  Pisa 
and  Florence." 


And  what  does  it  take  to  provide 
for  Camp  Darby's  residents,  both 
permanent  and  seasonal? 

"We  have  a  post  exchange,  a 
commissary,  youth  services,  every- 
thing," Stockman  said.  "We  have  an 
elementary  and  a  high  school,  and  we 
have  a  teacher-to-student  ratio  that 
ensures  kids  get  a  great  education.  We 
have  no  on-base  housing,  so  we  pull 
together  as  a  community." 

"We  are  a  small-scale  representa- 
tion of  any  Army  installation,"  said 
Paul  Matthews,  Camp  Darby's  director 
of  community  activities.  "We  have 
quality-of-life  programs  to  support 
families,  child  care,  school-age 
services  and  sports.  We  also  just 
completed  a  $1.5  million  renovation 
and  expansion  of  the  Darby  Commu- 
nity Club.  And  we  have  tremendous 
outdoor-recreation  and  travel  programs 
for  families  and  single  personnel." 

Holiday  Heaven 

There's  no  avoiding  the  fact  that, 
for  all  its  strategic  importance,  Camp 
Darby  is  also  a  premier  vacation 
destination. 


"We're  on  the  Italian  Riviera  and 
we  have  great  facilities  that  also 
happen  to  be  relatively  inexpensive," 
Matthews  said.  "It's  no  wonder  people 
like  to  come  here." 

Camp  Darby  hosted  between 
25,000  and  30,000  guests  in  1999, 
Matthews  said,  and  that  number  is 
expected  to  hit  about  50,000  this  year. 
Access  to  the  post's  MWR  facilities  — 
including  the  PX  and  commissary  —  is 
open  to  all  U.S.  military  members  or 
retirees,  family  members  and  DOD 
civilians.  Individuals  assigned  to 
NATO  units  and  who  have  NATO  ID 
cards  or  NATO  orders  enjoy  the  same 
level  of  access.  Members  of  various 
NATO-related  organizations  have 
limited  access  —  for  example,  access 
to  some  of  the  MWR  facilities  but  not 
the  PX  or  commissary. 

"We  offer  all  our  guests  a  variety  of 
great  recreational  opportunities," 
Matthews  said.  "In  addition  to  our 
campground,  guesthouse  and  private 
beach,  we  offer  a  range  of  sports 
activities  —  golf,  sailing,  mountain 
climbing,  skiing,  you  name  it. 

"In  addition,"  Matthews  said, 
"Camp  Darby  is  an  excellent  jump-off 
point  for  tours  to  Rome  and  Florence, 
and  we're  just  a  10-minute  drive  from 
the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  And  of 
course,  this  region  has  some  of  the  best 
foods  and  wines  in  Italy. 

"Our  bottom-line  message," 
Matthews  said,  "is  this:  come  to  Camp 
Darby.  We  may  not  be  the  biggest 
installation,  but  we  believe  we  defi- 
nitely have  the  most  to  offer.  Come  see 
for  yourself."  □» 

Lines  of  stored  vehicles  are  a  common 
sight  at  Camp  Darby,  as  are  the  ware- 
houses that  store  smaller  items. 


For  further  information  on  Camp  Darby's  vacation 
and  recreation  programs  and  facilities  contact: 

•  Susan  Huseman  via  e-mail  to           A 
husemas@ast.livorno.army.mil,  or  by 
telephone  at  0039-050-547238  (within  Europe) 
or  011 -39-050-547238  (from  the  United  States). 

•  Camp  Darby's  website  at 
www.livorno.  army.mil,  then  click  on  "MWR." 
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Bombs  Away! 

January  1911 


In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  LT.  M.S. 
Grissy  and  Philip  0.  Parmalea  pose 
in  a  Wright  Flyer  with  the  first  explo- 
sive to  be  dropped  from  an  airplane. 


Portraits  of  Patriotism 

"Flashlight  Surgery"-  Saipan,  1944 

SINCE  antiquity,  soldiers  have  feared  the  crippling  effects  or  disfigurement  of  wounds  —  often  more 
than  they  feared  death  itself.  "Flashlight  Surgery,"  a  painting  by  Robert  Benney  depicting  the 
challenge  of  treating  casualties  during  the  World  War  II  battle  of  Saipan,  pays  tribute  to  the  surgeons, 
nurses  and  medics  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  who  fought  against  death,  mutilation  and  disease. 

That  challenge  was  especially  hazardous  for  Army  medics  in  the  Pacific  campaign,  whom  the  Japanese 
refused  to  recognize  as  noncombatants.  And  yet,  if  an  Army  medic  could  dodge  the  incoming  bullets  to 
reach  a  wounded  soldier,  patch  him  up  and  drag  him  out  of  harm's  way  to  a  field  hospital  for  surgery,  that 
soldier's  chances  for  survival  increased  dramatically  from  those  of  his  predecessors  in  uniform.  The 
statistics  tell  the  tale:  During  the  Civil  War,  50  percent  or  more  of  the  men  admitted  to  hospitals  died; 
during  World  War  I,  it  was  8  percent;  World  War  II,  4  percent. 

Put  into  numbers,  if  the  Army's  overall  death  rate  in  World  War  I  had  continued  in  World  War  II, 
500,000  more  Americans  would  not  have  returned  home  alive.  That  so  many  more  were  saved  is  doubtless 
because  of  advances  in  military  medicine.  Preventive  medicine  and  combat  psychiatry  reduced  the  cost  of 
jungle  war,  for  instance,  and  inspired  ordinary  men  to  endure  the  almost  unendurable.  But  the  most  direct 
cause  for  saving  lives  was  the  tireless  efforts  of  exhausted  military  surgeons  and  staffs  who  pressed  on  — 
even  by  flashlight  —  to  keep  soldiers  alive.  —  CPT  Patrick  Swan 
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35  Return  to  Berlin 

Though  the  Cold  War  is 
long  over  and  Berlin  is 
divided  no  more,  American 
soldiers  still  serve  in  the 
German  capital. 


Crossroads  of  the 
Cold  War 

Jointly  occupied  by  the 
United  States,  Britain, 
France  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Berlin  was  a 
potential  flashpoint  for 
five  decades. 


46  Assignment:  Berlin 

Germany's  vibrant  and 
always  fascinating  capital  is 
both  home  and  workplace 
for  soldiers  and  other  service 
members  assigned  to  the 
Defense  Attache  Service. 
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A  tiny  Pacific  island  some  700 
miles  southwest  of  Hawaii  is  at 
the  forefront  of  America's  effort 
to  rid  the  world  of  chemical 
munitions. 

20  The  Battle  for  Kwajalein 

Now  a  key  American  installation 
in  the  vast  Pacific,  Kwajalein 
Island  was  once  a  shell-ravaged 
battleground. 
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Secretary  of  the  Army  Louis 
Caldera  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
GEN  Eric  K.  Shinseki  honor  the 
nation's  veterans  in  this  special 
pullout  section. 

28  Sacramento's  Saints 

When  the  UH-60  Black  Hawks  of 
the  California  Army  National 
Guard's  126th  Medical  Company 
arrive  on  the  scene,  they're 
always  a  welcome  sight. 
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The  2nd  Infantry 
Division  stands 
ready  to  defend 
freedom  on  the 
Korean  Penin- 
sula. —  Photo 
by  Yu  Hu  Son 


Feedback 


From  the  Editor 

THE  2nd  Infantry  Division 
takes  center  stage  in  this 
month's  issue,  with  stories 
from  former  Soldiers  staffer 
MSG  John  Brenci  and  his  pub- 
lic affairs  staff  at  Camp  Red 
Cloud,  Korea.  The  division 
continues  to  stand  ready  to 
respond  to  aggression  at  liter- 
ally a  moment's  notice. 

Also  in  this  issue  are  sev- 
eral stories  from  Heike 
Hasenauer  that  take  a  look  at 
Berlin  today.  It's  an  under- 
statement to  say  how  much 
Berlin  has  changed  since  the 
Wall  came  down.  Soldiers  who 
travel  there  now  see  a  thriving 
and  exciting  city  just  now  re- 
taking its  place  among  the 
great  cities  of  the  world. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  reading 
about  these  and  the  myriad 
other  places  around  the  world 
where  American  soldiers 
serve  the  nation  and  the 
causes  of  peace  and  freedom. 
This  is  my  last  full  issue  as 
editor  in  chief  of  Soldiers,  as 
I  am  departing  for  new  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  and  my 
distinct  honor  to  help  bring 
you  useful  and  usable  infor- 
mation about  our  Army.  It  is 
and  will  remain  my  greatest 
thrill  to  have  the  title  of  sol- 
dier and  wear  a  shirt  that 
says,  "U.S.  ARMY." 


Deadbeat  Dads 

WHILE  Heike  Hasenauer's 
September  article  "Cracking 
Down  On  Deadbeat  Dads" 
properly  addresses  a  very  im- 
portant issue,  I  must  complain 
about  the  title.  It  is  not  only  Dads 
who  fall  in  this  category.  The 
percentage  of  custodial  fathers 
is  small,  as  the  article  stated, 
but  it  is  growing  as  courts  award 
custody  to  fathers  in  increasing 
numbers. 

I  was  a  noncustodial  parent 
who  faithfully  paid  child  support 
for  1 0  years,  like  the  vast  major- 
ity of  parents  in  these  situations 
who  meet  their  obligations. 
Nothing  ever  gets  said  about 
them  regardless  of  gender.  It's 
the  "Deadbeat  Dads"  that  get 
the  press.  Let's  hear  something 
about  the  games  ex-wives  play. 
One  particularly  good  one  that  I 
have  personally  experienced 
follows. 

My  ex-wife  was  well  aware 
that  while  I  was  on  active  duty  I 
received  a  COLA  raise  every 
January.  Rather  than  enter  into 
an  agreement  that  would  auto- 
matically increase  child  support, 
she  preferred  to  issue  a  sub- 
poena through  the  court  that 
required  my  presence  in  North 
Carolina,  regardless  of  where  I 
might  be  stationed  at  the  time. 
This  happened  for  eight  straight 
years — evenafterthecourttold 
her  to  stop  it.  She  got  particu- 
larly good  at  timing  the  sub- 
poena so  that  it  would  be  served 
on  Feb.  14  every  year  —  my 
wedding  anniversary  to  my  sec- 
ond wife.  As  you  can  imagine, 
this  ruined  several  romantic 
plans.  I  suppose  what  I  am  ask- 
ing for  is  a  little  balance  to  the 
story  by  saying  what  some  of 
us  better  Dads  (note  I  didn't  say 
"good"  Dads)  have  done  to  meet 
our  obligations.  That  recogni- 
tion would  be  nice. 

LTC  Hank  Hanrahan  (Ret.) 
FortA.P.  Hill,  Va. 


Identity  Thieves 


I  READ  with  interest  the  iden- 
tity theft  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue.  One  of  the  echoing 
watch  phrases  in  all  articles  on 
this  subject  is  "guard  your  social 
security  number."  This  is  good  ad- 
vice. However,  as  many  of  us  know, 
this  is  next  to  impossible  in  the  ser- 
vice. While  the  use  of  the  SSN  as  a 
means  of  identification  by  the  military  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue, there  are  things  that  can  be  done. 

Military  exchanges  still  require  customers  to  place  their 
SSNs  on  the  fronts  of  personal  checks.  This  places  service 
members  at  further  risk  for  identity  theft  and  is  unneces- 
sary. Many  civilian  businesses  run  checks  through  auto- 
matic check  scanners  to  "approve"  even  out-of-state  checks. 
Why  can't  AAFES  adopt  these  check  scanners  for  use  in  its 
commercial  outlets?  Perhaps  it  will  take  another  article  in 
Soldiers  about  the  theft  of  service-member  identities. 

MAJ  Eric  G.  Wahlgren 
Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 

I  READyourSeptemberarticle"Beware  the  Identity  Thieves" 
and  couldn't  help  but  notice  that  social  security  number 
protection  is  bulleted  first  on  your  list  of  safeguarding  items. 
It's  ironic  that  the  commissary  and  exchange  systems  refuse 
to  stop  what  I  consider  an  illegal  practice  of  requiring  every- 
one to  put  their  SSNs  on  checks. 

The  truth  is  that  they  are  the  only  business  that  requires 
an  SSN  on  a  check  —  other  businesses  validate  checks 
with  driver's  license  numbers  through  Telecheck  and  simi- 
lar companies.  The  commissary  and  PX  have  forced  us  to 
reduce  our  shopping  to  cash  only,  simply  to  avoid  having  to 
divulge  our  SSNs.  I  wonder  why  the  Army  continues  to  let 
AAFES  and  the  commissary  system  get  away  with  making 
soldiers  violate  the  Social  Security  Number  Privacy  Act  in 
a  time  when  identity  theft  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

MAJ  Rodney  F.  Walden 
via  e-mail 


WHEN  I  picked  up  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  Soldiers  and 
looked  at  the  table  of  contents, 
I  almost  threw  it  away.  I  don't 
mean  to  come  down  on  the 
magazine,  but  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  seeing  references  to  just 
deadbeat  "dads."  I  have  been 
divorced  for  more  than  two 
years  and  have  custody  of  my 
two  children.  My  ex-wife  is  so 
far  behind  on  child  support  that 


it  isn't  even  funny.  Is  anyone 
calling  her  a  deadbeat  mom?  If 
I  were  as  far  behind  as  she  is,  I 
would  be  in  jail. 

While  I  know  that  laws  dif- 
fer from  state  to  state,  in  Minne- 
sota if  you  don't  pay  for  three 
straight  months  they  take  your 
driver's  license  away.  I  didn't 
receive  a  payment  from  June  to 
September,  but  nothing  has 
happened  yet.  I  don't  blame  the 
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magazine,  but  I  wish  someone 
would  realize  that  fathers  do  get 
custody  of  their  kids,  and  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  "Deadbeat 
Moms." 

SPC  Joshua  D.  Balmer 
via  e-mail 

Although  very  insightful,  your 
September  article  fails  to  dis- 
cuss the  "Deadbeat  Mom."  I  am 
oneofthel  percent  of  dads  who 
are  the  victims  of  an  ex-spouse 
who  has  never  paid  a  dime  of 
child  support.  I  had  to  make 
holidays,  Mother's  Day  and  my 
ex-spouse's  birthdays  special 
for  my  kids  —  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. Little  do  people  realize 
that,  although  99  percent  of  the 
"deadbeats"  may  be  male,  there 
is  that  1  percent  that  is  female. 
My  hat's  off  to  the  dads  who  took 
the  responsibility  to  make  their 
children's  lives  a  little  better 
place  to  be. 

MAJ  Todd  Nicolson 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  III. 

YOUR  September  article  in- 
sinuated that  "fathers"  are  al- 
ways the  bad  guys  in  paternity 
suits  and  child-support  situa- 
tions. I  expected  you  to  give  it  a 
perspective  of  non-gender  bias, 
to  more  so  address  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  wish  to  make  two  points: 
first,  that  it  is  wrong  to  attach 
any  gender  specifics  to  this 
topic.  Second,  that  after  read- 
ing your  article  I  was  left  feeling 
that  if  I  wasn't  supporting  my 
children,  then  it  would  be  okay 
for  me  to  decide  when  to  start 
doing  so. 

A  more  proper  title  could 
have  been  "Cracking  Down  on 
Deadbeat  Parents."  It  removes 
the  gender  issue  and  truly  re- 
lates to  the  problem  at  hand. 

I  realize  that  the  majority  of 
those  "deadbeat  parents"  are 
male,  but  there  is  a  fast-grow- 
ing minority  that  isfemale.  Apart 
ifrom  my  personal  first-hand 
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experience  with  a  "deadbeat 
mom"  with  my  own  children,  the 
entire  concept  and  problem  are 
both  situation-based  and  spe- 
cific to  the  needs  of  the  children. 
What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that 
your  article  focused  on  man 
versus  woman,  and  money,  in- 
stead of  on  the  children  who 
need  it.  Your  article  only  carries 
an  air  of  financial  deprivation  for 
the  motherofthechild(ren),  until 
the  final  sentence  that  reads: 
"What  could  be  more  important 
than  providing  the  best  possible 
quality  of  life  for  your  child?" 

I  strongly  believe  that  a 
clarification  needs  be  given. 
Let's  help  the  rest  of  the  world 
realize  that  it's  not  what  you  are, 
but  who  you  are.  Your  kids  need 
you.  Your  support  (both  finan- 
cial and  emotional)  is  what 
makes  life  just  a  little  (or  a  lot) 
easier  to  bear  some  days.  Just 
sign  me  as  "Mr.  Mom." 

MSG  Ronald  Brown 
Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 

WE  did  not  intend  to  slight  any- 
one in  the  September  article, 
and  we're  sorry  that  any  read- 
ers took  offense.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  according  to  sta- 
tistics from  the  Pentagon  JAG 


office  that  handles  these  com- 
plaints, "roughly  90  percent  of 
nonsupport  cases  and  alleged 
nonsupport  cases  are  against 

men." 

Guard  Omissions 

IT  is  frustrating  to  see  glaring 
omissions  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  your  May  edi- 
tion, you  are  lavish  with  the  dis- 
play of  unit  insignia  from  all 
active-Army  divisions  in  the 
Korean  War,  but  seem  to  have 
conveniently  forgotten  the  two 
National  Guard  divisions  (40th 
and  45th  Infantry  divisions)  that 
provided  25  percent  of  the  fight- 
ing ground  divisions  in  the  force. 
If  one  reads  the  text  or  the  time 
lines  in  your  article  you  would 
never  know  that  either  division 
was  ever  in  the  war. 

LTC  David  M.  Eiedler, 

NJARNG  (Ret.) 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

AS  a  Korean  War  veteran  of 
service  in  the  45th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, I  was  very  disappointed  to 
see  the  glaring  omission  of  both 
National  Guard  divisions,  the 
40th  and  the  45th,  from  your 
May  coverage  of  "The  Forgot- 


ten War."  I  hope  PFC  Charles 
George,  a  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipient killed  in  action,  and  oth- 
ers who  gave  their  lives  there 
are  not  turning  over  in  their 
graves. 

James  R.  Fritz  Sr. 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Poster  Models 

CAN  you  please  send  me  infor- 
mation on  how  I  can  apply  to  be 
a  model  on  the  annual  Soldiers 
poster? 

SFC  Desiree  L  Gadson 
Camp  H.M.  Smith,  Hawaii 

Unfortunately,  due  to  travel 
fund  constraints,  Soldiers 
magazine  will  be  using  only 
local  soldiers  as  models  this 
year. 


Soldiers  is  for  soldiers  and  DA 
civilians.  We  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words  —  a  post 
card  will  do  —  and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire 
and  may  condense  your  views  be- 
cause of  space.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one,  but  we'll  use 
representative  views.  Write  to: 
Feedback,  Soldiers,  9325  Gun- 
ston  Road,  Ste.  S108,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  VA  22060-5581,  or  e-mail: 
soldiers@belvoir.army.mil. 
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ONLY  a  few  miles  from  a  very 
real  and  potentially  fierce 
opponent,  in  a  land  still  techni- 
cally at  war,  the  vigilant  "War- 
riors" of  the  South  Korea-based  2nd 
Infantry  Division  stand  ready  to  fight  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  enemy  is  so  close,  in  fact,  that  soldiers  in  the 
division's  northernmost  camp  can  see  the  North  Korean 
flag  flying.  Their  sleep  is  disturbed  by  music  and  propa- 
ganda blasting  over  loudspeakers.  This  is  no  exercise. 

"We're  arguably  the  most  forward-deployed  combat 
battalion  in  the  Army,"  said  1LT  David  Rittgers,  executive 
officer  of  Company  C,  1st  Battalion.  506th  Infantry.  "Day 
in  and  day  out,  we're  within  mortar  range  of  North  Korea. 
It  puts  a  certain  urgency  in  the  things  we  do." 

While  you  might  think  most  soldiers  would  avoid  being 
that  close  to  the  enemy,  Rittgers  requested  assignment  to 
the  1 -506th  at  Camp  Greaves.  "To  me,  this  is  the  quintes- 
sential infantryman's  Korean  experience  —  very  close  to 
the  border,  very  little  mystery  as  to  what  your  job  is.  It 

MSG  John  Brenci,  a  former  Soldiers  staffer,  is  chief  public  affairs  NCO,  2nd  Inf.  Div. 
Public  Affairs  Office.  Yu  Hu  Son  is  the  2nd  Inf.  Div.  PAO  staff  photographer. 
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Candidates  for  the  Expert  Field  Medical  Badge  move  a  mock  casualty  through  the 
obstacle  course  at  Warrior  Base  near  the  DMZ. 


gives  you  a  sense  of  purpose." 

In  most  cases,  2nd  Inf.  Div. 
soldiers  are  just  12  miles  from  the 
enemy,  dispersed  through  1 7  camps 
over  an  area  about  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island. 

These  soldiers  stay  combat-ready 
because  they  are  aware  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  they  have  only  minutes 
to  grab  their  gear  and  roll  out.  They 
are  the  guardians  of  peace  and  free- 
dom on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula, and  they're  equipped  to 
accomplish  that  mission. 

"We  have  an  extremely 
capable  force,  given  the 
environment,"  said  MAJ 
John  Sutherland,  2nd  Inf. 
Div.  deputy  G-3.  '*We  are 
capable  of  vertical  envelop- 
ment —  the  ability  to  air 
assault  —  as  well  as  high- 
tempo  ground  maneuvers. 
Our  heavy/light  mixture 
facilitates  operations  in 
mountainous  terrain,  and  our 
additional  firepower,  both  on 
the  ground  and  from  the  air, 
makes  our  division  the  most 
powerful  division  on  the 
peninsula  —  north  or  south." 

Also  known  as  the 
"Indianhead  Division"  and 


"Second  to  None,"  the  2nd  Inf.  Div.  is 
the  Army's  only  doctrinal  medium 
division  with  two  armor  battalions,  two 
mechanized-infantry  battalions  and  two 
air-assault  battalions,  which  make  up 
the  two  combat  brigades  based  in 
Korea.  The  division  also  owns  an 
engineer  brigade,  an  aviation  brigade,  a 
division  support  command  and  the 
largest  division  artillery  organization  in 
the  Army.  And  more  than  1,800 


Korean  augmentees  to  the  U.S.  Army, 
or  KATUSAs,  support  the  division. 

The  1st  Bde.'s  tank  and  mecha- 
nized-infantry battalions  are  equipped 
with  Abrams  tanks  and  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles.  The  2nd  Bde.  fights 
with  mechanized  infantry,  air-assault 
battalions  and  a  long-range  reconnais- 
sance detachment. 

The  3rd  Bde.  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
was  the  division's  continental  U.S.- 
based  force,  but  was  recently  desig- 
nated as  the  new  Intermediate  Brigade 
Combat  Team.  The  1st  Bde.,  1st  Inf. 
Div.  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  is  now  the 
CONUS-based  reinforcing  brigade  for 
the  division,  and  is  similar  in  design  to 
the  division's  armor-heavy  1st  Bde. 

The  division's  lethality  doesn't  stop 
with  the  armor  and  infantry  maneuver 
brigades.  The  division's  artillery 
includes  18  Paladin  self-propelled 
howitzers  and  36  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  Systems. 

The  size  of  DIV  ARTY  is  directly 
related  to  the  fact  that  North  Korea 
uses  artillery  as  its  foundation. 
"DIV ARTY  is  the  lead  element  in  the 
division's  initial  fight  against  an 
artillery-based  enemy,"  said  MAJ  Ken 
Britt,  assistant  DIV  ARTY  S3. 

The  Engineer  Bde.  is  another  key 
combat  multiplier  for  the  division, 
because  of  its  ability  to  bring  counter- 


An  assault  float-bridge  company  gives  the  2nd  Div.'s  engineers  the  ability  to  span  the  many  rivers 
that  crisscross  the  division's  area  of  responsibility. 
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mobility,  survivability  and  mobility  to 
the  battlefield. 

"We  can  create  minefields  to 
hinder  the  enemy's  movement;  dig  in 
tanks  and  make  fighting  positions  for 
infantry  strongholds;  and  we  have  the 
demolitions,  personnel  and  equipment 
to  breach  enemy  obstacles  and 
minefields,"  said  CPT  Greg  Sovich, 
assistant  S3  in  the  2nd  Engr.  Bn. 

The  engineers  also  provide  river- 
psrossing  capability  with  an  assault 
float-bridge  company. 

Then,  there  is  the 
Aviation  Bde. 

"The  firepower  you 
get  from  the  Apaches 
and  Kiowa  Warriors, 
and  the  air-assault 
capability  you  get  with 
the  Black  Hawks  are 
especially  critical  in  a 
place  with  steep  valleys, 
mountains  and  restric- 
tive terrain  like  Korea," 
said  MAJ  Gustavo 
Blum,  Avn.  Bde. 
executive  officer. 
"Finally,  you've  got  the 
EH-60  Quick  Fix 
helicopters  —  which  are 
Black  Hawks  fitted  with 
special  electronic 
mission  equipment.  They  give  the 
division  a  huge  capability  in  terms  of 
finding  the  enemy,  intercepting 
transmissions  and  jamming." 

a  teal-WMfllnaning 

Being  armed  with  such  technology 
still  isn't  enough  to  ensure  success  on 
the  battlefield.  The  soldiers  using  that 
equipment  have  to  be  highly  trained. 
To  maintain  a  razor-sharp  combat 
edge.  2nd  Inf.  Div.  soldiers  execute  a 
training  program  with  more  than  the 
average  level  of  realism. 

"The  training  is  hard,  and  we 
expect  a  lot  out  of  our  soldiers.  About 
340  days  out  of  the  year,  one  unit  or 
another  is  in  the  field,"  said  division 
CSM  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  who  has 
been  with  the  2nd  Inf.  Div.  five  times 
in  his  Army  career.  "That's  why 


the)  're  the  best,  because  they  know  the 
enemy  could  attack  anj  daj 

The  training  tempo  is  high  because 
the  division  is  spread  out,  there  is  ;i 
high  rale  of  personnel  turnover  and  all 
the  di\  ision's  forces  are  within  enemy 
artillery  range  —  facing  both  conven- 
tional and  chemical  rounds.  Because  of 
thai  fact,  the  division  strives  to  main- 
lain  the  ability  to  "fight  tonight." 

High-speed  training  and  the 
importance  of  the  mission  are  two  oi' 
the  factors  that 
many  2nd  ID 
soldiers  say  have 
motivated  them  to 
stay  in  the  Army. 
"Don't  change 
the  training  we  do," 
CPT  Brad  Nadig 
requested  of  his 
brigade  commander 
during  a  recent 
counseling  session. 
"We've  done  more 
preparation  and 
more  mission- 
essential  training  in 
the  last  two  years 
than  I  did  as  a 
CONUS-based  tank 
platoon  leader  with 
three  National 
Training  Center  rotations."  said  the 
former  commander  of  HHC,  1st  Bn., 
72nd  Armor. 

Realism  and  high-tempo  training 
was  exactly  what  SGT  Ruben  Romero, 
a  team  leader  for  Co.  C.  1st  Bn.,  506th 
Inf..  was  looking  for.  "I  had  heard  how 
close  the  unit  was  to  the  DMZ,  and  I 
knew  I'd  see  some  realistic  training," 
he  said.  "The  squad  movements, 
platoon  movements  and  trench  warfare 
are  incredibly  realistic.  Every  time  we 
go  to  the  field,  we  see  signs  warning 
against  land  mines.  It's  a  constant 
reminder  that  a  potential  enemy  is  just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain." 

According  to  1SG  Eugene  Bauer, 
Co.  D  first  sergeant,  702nd  Main 
Support  Bn.,  "there  is  no  place  in  the 
Army  where  you  can  go  to  the  field 
like  you  can  in  Korea.  You're  allowed 
to  do  a  lot  of  the  tactical  things  other 
places  don't  allow.  For  instance,  in 


Keeping  tank  guns  ready  for  ac- 
tion is  just  one  aspect  of  the  2nd 
Inf.  Div.'s  constant  state  of  readi- 
ness. 


The  KATUSA  Multiplier 

IT'S  August  of  1950  and  GEN 
Douglas  MacArthur,  commander  of 
the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea, 
must  build  up  the  understrength 
American  units  thrown  into  the  fight 
at  the  onset  of  the  Korean  War. 

He  knows  he  needs  to  buy  time 
for  the  United  States  to  send  over 
more  troops,  and  that  Eighth  United 
States  Army  has  to  have  immediate 
help  to  stop  the  oncoming  enemy 
The  answer  then,  as  it  is  now, 
was  the  Korean  Augmentation  to  the 
United  States  Army,  or  KATUSA, 
program.  Today,  KATUSA  soldiers 
are  integrated  into  virtually  all  Army 
units  in  Korea,  from  squad  level  up. 
They  live,  work  and  train  with  their 
American  counterparts. 

Many  U.S.  soldiers  experience 
Korean  culture  first  hand  through 
their  relationship  with  KATUSA 
soldiers,  and  many  visit  KATUSA 
friends  in  their  homes  and  meet  their 
families. 

At  its  peak  in  1952,  KATUSA 
strength  had  reached  27,000. 
KATUSA  strength  declined  after  the 
1 953  armistice.  In  July  1 971 , 
following  the  reduction  of  American 
troops  in  Korea,  the  number  of 
KATUSAs  assigned  to  serve  with 
U.S.  Army  units  stabilized  at  about 
7,000. 

KATUSAs  are 
usually  assigned  to 
a  unit  for  two  years 
—  providing 
continuity  of 
operations  and 
expertise  that 
might  be  lost  as  a 
result  of  one-year 
rotations  by  U.S. 
soldiers.  —  MSG 
Kim  Danek 

The  ROK  army 
special  forces  Tae 
Kwon  Do  team 
demonstrates  its 
skills  during  KAT- 
USA Week  activi- 
ties. 
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An  M1A1  Abrams  from  the  4th  Sqdn.,  7th 
Cav.  Regt.,  sends  a  round  downrange  dur- 
ing a  night-fire  exercise. 


Germany  there  are  a  lot  of  training 
areas  where  you're  not  allowed  to  dig 
in,"  said  Bauer.  "Here,  you're  encour- 
aged or  even  required  to  do  things  like 
triple-strand  concertina  wire." 

The  DMZ  is  often  a  stone's  throw 
away  during  exercises  and  gunneries, 
so  division  soldiers  like  CPL  Scott 
Muetz,  a  mortar  platoon  squad  leader 
with  1st  Bn.,  72nd  Armor,  try  to  stay 
alert  and  watchful.  He  got  pretty 
spooked  late  one  night  during  a  recent 
live-fire  exercise  near  the  border. 
Using  night-vision  devices,  a  soldier  in 
Muetz'  platoon  spotted  a  lone  figure  on 
the  top  of  a  nearby  hill. 

"This  close  to  the  border  it  could 
have  been  either  a  North  or  South 
Korean,"  said  Muetz.  "It  makes  me 
uneasy  at  night,  but  it  keeps  me  on  my 
toes  —  a  little  paranoid  —  which  is 
good.  It  puts  it  in  the  back  of  your 
mind  that  North  Korea  is  there  and  is  a 
threat.  They've  got  that  music  playing 
all  night,  and  it's  pretty  creepy." 


*  Coalition  Warfare 

Because  of  the  threat,  the  division 
trains  constantly  with  its  ROK  counter- 
parts to  build  and  enhance  partnerships 
and  teamwork.  As  a  result,  the  division 
is  highly  skilled  in  coalition  warfare. 

The  division  conducts  joint  training 
exercises  such  as  "Warpath  II,"  where  a 
ROK  army  brigade  functioned  as  the 
division's  3rd  Brigade  for  the  exercise. 
During  "Foal  Eagle,"  an  annual 
exercise,  the  division  trains  force-on- 
force  with  elements  of  the  ROK  army. 

"We  face  a  large  and  well-equipped 
enemy  force,"  said  MG  Robert  F.  Dees, 
the  division's  commander.  "We  are 
only  a  lanyard  pull  away  from  chemical 
warfare.  This  threat  gives  the  division  a 
constant  battle  focus  and  a  sense  of 
urgency." 

Should  hostilities  break  out,  the 
division  supports  the  Republic  of  Korea 
with  U.S. -unique  capabilities. 

The  division's  ROK  army  partners 
are  equally  poised  to  meet  and  defeat 
any  threat.  "ROK  soldiers  are  ex- 
tremely well  trained,  particularly  at  the 
small-unit  level,"  Sutherland  said. 
"They  are  excellent  'defile'  fighters  — 
meaning  they  fight  well  in  narrow 
draws  and  valleys." 


a  Quality  of  Life 


The  soldiers  in  the  2nd  Inf.  Div. 
might  be  close  to  the  enemy  and  far 
from  home,  but  a  constantly  improving 
quality  of  life  and  a  great  battle  focus 
make  the  division  an  outstanding 
training  ground  for  young  soldiers. 

This  is  not  the  Korea  many 
soldiers  might  remember  from 
the  past.  Soldiers  now  enjoy  a 
number  of  state-of-the-art 
barracks  and  Internet  cyber 
cafes  that  greatly  improve  their 
connectivity  to  family  and 
friends  back  home.  "It's  not 
like  the  open-bay  Quonset  huts 
I  lived  in  during  my  first  tour 
here  in  1976,"  said  Barry 
Napp,  Area  1  public  affairs 
officer  and  former  Army  captain.  "Our 
goal,  in  Area  1,  is  to  have  all  soldiers 
stationed  north  of  Seoul  living  in 


Army-standard  barracks  by  2007." 

Floods  that  inundated  South  Korea 
in  1998  caused  more  than  $200  million 
in  damage  and  destroyed  structures  at 
several  of  the  camps.  This  turned  out 
to  be  the  silver  lining  for  the  division. 
New  construction  and  flood  mitigation 
will  ensure  that  such  destruction 
doesn't  occur  again. 

"Just  now,  two  years  later,  we're 
seeing  the  fruits  of  those  funds,"  said 
Napp.  "This  month  we've  opened  up 
three  new  facilities:  a  renovated 
community  activities  center;  a  two- 
plus-two  Army-standard  barracks;  and 
a  headquarters. 

In  addition,  family  members  who 
aren't  command-sponsored  also  have  a 
place  to  call  home  at  one  of  five  Pear 
Blossom  Cottages  located  throughout 
the  division.  These  provide  family 
members  a  place  to  cook  and  do 
laundry,  a  place  for  children  to  play,  or 


The  2nd  Infantry 
Division  in  History 

ONE  of  the  few  active-Army  units 
organized  on  foreign  soil,  the  2nd 
Infantry  Division  came  into  being  at 
Bourmont,  France,  on  Oct.  26,  1917, 
and  received  its  early  training  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  army. 

The  division  was  initially  composed 
of  one  infantry  brigade,  one  marine 
brigade  and  one  artillery  brigade.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I  the  division  was  twice 


Soldiers  of  the  division's  Battery  B,  1 5th  I 
Field  Artillery,  pose  for  a  photo  at  Fortl 
Sam  Houston,  Texas,  in  March  1923. 


Soldiers 


Wilt 


During  construction  at  Camp  Red  Cloud's  golf  course,  engineers  put  in  a  sump  that 
will  help  alleviate  flood  damage  during  Korea's  monsoon  season. 


simply  .1  location  where  spouses  can 

get  together. 

Morale,  welfare  and  recreation  are 
all  vital  to  soldiers  living  and  working 
in  "Warrior"  country,  but  the  improve- 
ments within  the  division  aren't  just 
limited  to  the  quality  of  life. 

HA  New  Century 

In  the  last  four  years  the  2nd  Inf. 


iring  World  War  II  action  in  France  a  2nd 
Inf.  Div.  soldier  plants  a  sign  advising  that 
the  area  has  been  cleared  of  mines. 

commanded  by  Marine  Corps  generals. 

H  World  War  I 

In  early  spring  of  1918,  while  attached 
to  the  French  army,  the  2nd  Inf.  Div.  partici- 
pated in  its  first  major  campaign,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  which  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  for  the  Allies  in  the  war. 

The  historic  battles  at  Soissons,  Mount 
Blanc  and  the  Argonne  Forest  also  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  Allied  victory.  For  the 
division's  heroic  actions  at  Mount  Blanc 
and  Soissons,  it  was  awarded  the  French 
Fourragere,  a  green  shoulder  braid  which 
each  soldier  assigned  to  the  division  still 
wears  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  dress 
uniform. 

Finally,  the  division  participated  in  the 


Div.  has  seen  many  equipment  im- 
provements. Last  summer  the  Sentinel 
radar  system  added  additional  early 
warning  capability.  Day  or  night, 
soldiers  now  have  360-degree  airspace 
coverage,  even  with  adverse  weather 
and  electronic  countermeasures. 

To  enhance  combat  readiness,  the 
division  stood  up  a  new  Div.  Avn. 
Sprt.  Bn.  last  fall  in  conjunction  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  Maintenance 
Sprt.  Bn. 

The  Javelin  missile  system  now 


Meuse  Argonne  offensive.  After  the  Armi- 
stice, the  2nd  Inf.  Div.  moved  into  Germany 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

In  April  of  1919,  the  division  moved  to 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  where  it  served 
as  an  experimental  unit  to  test  new  ideas 
and  innovations. 

IH  World  War  II 

In  October  of  1943  the  division  moved 
to  Ireland,  where  it  trained  for  1 0  months  in 
preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Europe. 

After  landing  at  Omaha  Beach  on  D- 
Day  plus  one,  the  division  battled  its  way 
through  France,  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and 
Germany,  eventually  advancing  to  Pilsen, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Because  the  war  in  the  Pacific  was  still 
being  fought,  the  division  shipped  to  Camp 
Swift,  Texas,  in  July  1945  to  prepare  for 
departure  to  the  Pacific  Theater.  One  year 
later,  the  division  was  moved  in  swift  suc- 
cession to  Camp  Stoneman,  Calif.,  and 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Si  The  Korean  War 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Ko- 
rea, the  division  was  alerted  for  movement 
to  the  Far  East  Command,  arriving  in  July 


brings  improved  lethality 

and  survivability  for  infantry  soldiers. 

It  is  a  "firc-and-forgct"  missile  that 
locks  on  before  launch  to  attack 
moving  and  stationary  targets. 

In  200 1,  the  improved  Fox  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  reconnaissance 
system  will  give  the  division  a  fully 
integrated  detection,  early  warning  and 
communication  capability. 

Next  year,  the  Apache  Longbow 
will  move  in.  "The  Longbow  gives  the 
division  an  enhanced  capability  to  find, 
acquire  and  engage  targets  many  times 
more  quickly  and  under  adverse 
weather  conditions,"  said  Blum. 

All  the  recent  and  future  improve- 
ments will  make  the  division  an  even 
greater  force  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
more  capable  of  accomplishing  its 
mission  . 

"If  you  can  soldier  in  Korea,  you 
can  soldier  anywhere,"  Dees  said.  □ 


1 950  and  fighting  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  division  participated  in  the 
breakout  of  the  Pusan  perimeter,  protec- 
tion of  the  Eighth  Army's  flank  during  the 
initial  Chinese  onslaught,  and  the  halting 
of  the  Chinese  winteroffensive  at  Wonju. 
The  division  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1954  and  was  inactivated  in 
1957,  but  was  activated  in  1958  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  and  for  three  years  was  a 
training  division.  It  returned  to  Korea  on 
July  1,  1965,  and  is  now  the  only  Army 
division  in  South  Korea.  —  Barry  Napp, 
Area  1  Public  Affairs  Officer 


A  soldier  of  the  division's  9th  Inf.  Regt. 
shares  his  rations  with  a  Korean  woman 
near  the  Nakton  River  in  1950. 
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Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 


PS  Magazine  Turns  50 
Next  Year 

ATTENTION!  Soldiers  who 
served  from  June  1951  to  the 
present:  MSG  Half-Mast  needs 
your  help  as  he  puts  together 
the  50th  anniversary  issue  of 
PS  Magazine  (June  2001). 

He  wants  to  hear  how  PS 
helped  you  maintain  your  equip- 
ment, and  he  needs  pictures  of 
the  magazine,  if  you  have  them, 
and  pictures  of  where  you 
served!  You'll  be  recognized  for 
your  contribution  in  the  50th- 

PS  magazine's  MSG  Half-Mast 
wants  your  help  in  putting  to- 
gether  the   periodical's 
50th-anniversary  is- 
sue. 


year  issue  of  PS  if  he's  able  to 
include  it  in  the  50th-anniver- 
sary  issue. 

Send  your  letter  by  Dec.  1 
to:  Commander,  USAMC  Lo- 
gistics Support  Activity,  ATTN: 
AMXLS-LP,  Redstone  Arsenal, 
AL  35898-7466. 

Questions?  Call  PS  at  (256) 
955-9878  or  (DSN)  645-9878, 
or  send  e-mail  to  psmag® 
logsa.army.mil.  —  U.S.  Army 
Material  Command  Logistics 
Support  Activity 


Alexandria,  Va. 


Celebrating  American 
Education  Week 

THE  Army  again  focuses 
on  strengthening  its  re- 
solve     to      educate 
America's  soldier-stu- 
dents to  meet  the 
challenges  of  lead- 
ership today  and 
tomorrow  as  part 


of  American  Education  Week, 
Nov.  12-18. 

This  year's  theme  is  "Army 
Education — Anytime,  Anyplace 
—  Helping  Soldiers  Achieve," 
which  underscores  the  philoso- 
phy that  started  AEW.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  the 
American  Legion  first  met  in 
1919  to  discuss  the  distress- 
ing fact  that  25  percent  of  the 


country's  World  War  I  draf 
ees  were  illiterate  and  9  pe 
cent  were  physically  unfit.  Ai 
a  result  of  that  meeting,  th 
modern  Army  has  become 
knowledge-  and  capabilities 
based  force. 

The  Army  Continuing  Edi 
cation  System  offers  a  varie 
of  programs  to  assist  soldiers  i 
obtaining  their  college  degredj 
or  high  school  equivalencieJi 


Finance  News 


Army  Adopts  EZPay  and  Eagle  Cash 

THE  Army  has  granted  permanent  status  to  an  experiment 
that  gives  new  soldiers  a  new  way  to  pay  for  items  at  post 
exchanges. 

The  Army  "stored-value  card"  began  as  a  pilot  program 
for  basic  trainees  in  1997  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Now  the  prototype  cards  at  different  sites  are  being 
replaced  with  a  standard  EZPay  card.  Trainees  at  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.,  began  using  the  new  card  in  July. 

Other  Army  initial-entry  training  sites  —  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.;  Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Fort  Leonard  Wood;  and  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
—  were  to  begin  using  the  new  card  by  the  end  of  October, 
officials  said. 

The  card  works  like  this:  When  basic  trainees  arrive  on 
post,  they  receive  their  advance  pay  of  $200  to  $300  on  an 
EZPay  card.  The  card  contains  a  computer  chip  that  keeps 
track  of  how  much  money  is  on  it. 

Trainees  use  the  card  as  they  wish  to  pay  for  haircuts, 
snacks,  recreation  and  PX  purchases.  Any  value  remaining 
on  the  card  after  it  expires  is  returned  to  the  trainee's  military 
pay. 

Ernest  Gregory,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  the  Army 
for  financial  operations,  said  the  cards  also  save  $1 25,000  of 
soldiers'  money  a  year,  because  they  eliminate  the  need  to 
purchase  money  orders.  "Now  soldiers  aren't  paying  to  get 
paid,"  he  said. 

A  version  of  the  card  is  also  being  tested  for  deployed 
soldiers  in  Bosnia  and  Hungary.  Stabilization  Force  soldiers 
began  using  the  "EagleCash"  cards  in  camp  exchanges  last 
December. 

The  EagleCash  cards  in  Bosnia  are  reloadable,  said 
value  card  project  manager  Juan  De  Jesus.  He  said  cash  can 
be  electronically  transferred  onto  the  cards  with  the  push  of 
a  button  at  the  finance  office. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  officials  will  evaluate  use  of  the 
cards  in  Bosnia,  De  Jesus  said,  and  decide  if  other  sites  such 
as  Kosovo,  Kuwait  and  Honduras  might  benefit  from  the  use  of 
chip  technology  or  electronic  money.  —  Army  News  Service 


Soldits 
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nd  take  into  consideration  sol- 
iers'  busy  careers  and  per- 
onal  time.  No  longer  tied  to 
aditional  classroom  education, 
oldiers  now  can  also  earn  their 
egrees  through  distance- 
sarning  programs  sponsored 
irough  their  local  Army  educa- 
on  centers. 


Stop  by  your  education  cen- 
ter for  more  information  on 
ACES  programs  and  services, 
or  visit  the  Army  Education 
website  at  www.perscom. 
army.mil/education.Whileyou 
are  there  ask  about  AEW-re- 
lated  events.  —  Army  Continu- 
ing Education  System 


A  Thanksgiving  Message 


Thanksgiving  Day  2000 

THANKSGIVING  is  the  time  when  we  pause  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  freedom  and  opportunity 
that  are  the  birthright  of  all  Americans.  In  his  first  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation  in  1789,  President  George  Washington  asked 
the  American  people  to  give  thanks  "for  the  great  degree  of 
tranquility,  union  and  plenty  which  we  have  enjoyed."  Fortu- 
nately, more  than  two  centuries  later,  we  still  enjoy  these 
wonderful  gifts.  That  we  can  do  so  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  eternal  vigilance  and  sacrifice  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  U.S.  Army. 

And  so  on  this  special  day  we  offer  our  appreciation  to 
you,  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  the  Army,  who  serve  our 
nation  with  a  level  of  devoted  service  unparalleled  in  any  other 
profession.  Each  day,  24  hours  a  day,  you  willingly  step 
forward  to  defend  the  American  people  from  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  uphold  the  values  and  principles 
that  we  hold  so  dear.  Wherever  you  serve,  at  installations 
here  at  home  or  at  duty  stations  abroad,  the  American  people 
appreciate  your  hard  work  and  daily  sacrifices,  because  they 
know  that  their  security  and  prosperity  are  possible  only 
because  you  defend  their  liberties. 

Grateful  citizens  of  more  than  70  countries  welcome  your 
service  because  they  directly  benefit  from  the  presence  of  the 
trained  and  dedicated  soldiers  deployed  in  their  lands.  From 
preserving  democracy  in  Korea  to  rebuilding  civil  society  in 
the  Balkans,  you  are  an  inspiration  and  example  to  peoples 
who  see  in  you  the  hope  and  bounty  of  America. 

And  so  to  all  of  you,  the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  uniformed  and  civilian  —  and  especially  to  those 
of  you  who  serve  far  from  hearth  and  family — we  offer  special 
thanks  for  the  difficult  and  dangerous  work  that  you  are  doing 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our  great  nation. 

We  wish  all  of  you  and  your  loved  ones  a  safe  and  happy 
Thanksgiving  holiday. 


GEN  Eric  K.  Shinseki, 
Chief  of  Staff 


\J  Louis  Caldera, 

Secretary  of  the  Army 


offdutytravel  rcomi 


Alexandria,  Va. 


MWR  Offers  Internet  ($,  S 
Travel  Planning      4kJ2«G 

A  service  of  Army  MWR 


SOLDIERS  and  their 
families  can  plan  their  leisure 
trips  easier  with  Offduty- 
travel.com.  That's  a  new 
website  created  specifically  for 
active-duty  service  members, 
Department  of  Defense  civilians, 
retirees,  their  families  and  other 
eligible  users. 

Offdutytravel.com  is 
online  with  special  travel  deals, 
free  or  low-cost  trip  arrange- 
ments, links  to  airlines,  cruise 
lines,  car  rentals,  train  service, 
the  Armed  Forces  Recreation 
Centers  and  even  travel  tips. 

As  Internet  travel  sites  pro- 
liferate and  as  many  travel 
agencies  began  to  charge  for 
services  that  were  once  free, 
the  Army's  leaders  decided  the 
military  community  needed  an 
easy,  inexpensive  or  even  free 
way  to  make  leisure  travel  ar- 
rangements. 

"Offdutytravel.com  gives 
information  on  the  services 
available  and  offers  links  and 
phone  numbers  for  providers. 
We've  tried  to  put  all  the  infor- 
mation at  one  convenient  loca- 
tion, and  we're  working  really 
hard  to  help  soldiers  so  they 
aren't  taken  advantage  of  as 


the  travel  industry  goes 
through  a  transitional 
period,"  said  Dan 
Yount,  leisure  travel 
program  manager  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
munity and  Family  Support 
Center's  Business  Programs  Di- 
rectorate in  Alexandria,  Va. 
CFSC  is  the  Army  agency  re- 
sponsible for  MWR  programs 
and  services. 

In  addition  to  fares,  sched- 
ule information  and  links  toother 
travel  sites,  there  are  links  to 
companies  that  offer  eligible  us- 
ers special  rates  on  transporta- 
tion services,  and  on  travel  and 
auto  club  memberships.  Pur- 
chasing tickets  or  other  travel 
services  through  those  compa- 
nies also  returns  a  commission 
to  the  user's  installation,  money 
that  helps  pay  for  local  MWR 
programs  and  activities. 

"The  website  is  there  as  a 
service  to  help  you  save 
money,"  Yount  said.  "We  try  to 
negotiate  deals  that  will  give 
either  special  values  or  a  lower 
price  for  the  service." 

Yount  said  CFSC  is  also 
working  to  provide  computers 
in  on-post  information,  ticket  and 
reservation  offices  so  that  ev- 
eryone has  access  to  the 
website.  —  U.S.  Army  Commu- 
nity and  Family  Support  Center 
Public  Affairs  Office 
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Washington 


More  ARNG  in  10th  SFOR 
Rotation 

BY  the  end  of  2001 ,  more  than 
1 0,000  National  Guard  soldiers 
will  have  served  in  Bosnia  since 
late  1995. 

The  troop  total  will  actually 
hit  11,414  when  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Force  begins  its  10th  rota- 
tion in  October  2001  with  a 
record  2,461  Guard  soldiers 
serving  for  six  months,  accord- 
ing to  an  Army  Guard  official  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

That's  when  the  Virginia 
Army  Guard's  29th  Infantry  Di- 
vision is  scheduled  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  multinational  force 
in  the  U.S.  sector. 

"Ten  thousand  citizen-sol- 
diers is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  our  Army  and  to  the 
people  in  Bosnia  who  have 
lived  in  relative  peace  since 
the  ethnic  fighting  ended  in 
November  1995,"  said  MG 
Roger  Schultz,  director  of  the 


Army  National  Guard. 

Furthermore,  some  350 
troops  from  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma  and  Arizona  were  the 
first  Guard  soldiers  to  assume  a 
combat  posture  among  the 
multinational  force  in  the  U.S. 
sector  when  they  began  peace- 
keeping duties  in  October  for 
the  coming  winter. 

The  Texas  Army  Guard's 
49th  Armored  Div.  completed 
its  half-year  of  command  in  that 
region,  also  in  October. 

The  new  Guard  troops,  pri- 
marily from  North  Carolina's 
30th  and  from  Oklahoma's  45th 
enhanced  separate  brigades, 
will  be  part  of  the  sector's  secu- 
rity force  underthe  active  Army's 
3rd  Inf.  Div. 

Another  136  military  police 
from  Rhode  Island  departed  for 
Hungary  in  August  and  will 
spend  this  winter  operating  in 
Croatia  and  Bosnia. 

The  3rd  Inf.  Div.,  com- 
manded by  MG  Walter  Sharp, 
will  lead  3,900  U.S.  soldiers  from 
several  different  units  during  the 


next  two  Stabilization  Force  ro- 
tations. 

Georgia's48th  Inf.  Brigade, 
forexample,  has  already  begun 
preparing  1,200  soldiers  for 
Bosnia  duty  next  April. 

The  troops  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  lies  ahead. 

Presence  patrols  will  be 
the  basic  job  in  Bosnia  for  the 
170  soldiers  from  Oklahoma's 
45th  Inf.  Bde.  and  for  the  tank 


crews  and  mechanized  infa 
try  troops  from  North  Carl 
lina.  —  National  Guard  Bi 
reau  PAO 


Heidelberg,  Germany 


USAREUR  Bars  Firearms 
Shipping 

SOLDIERS  and  civilians  a 
prohibited  from  bringing  the 


A  North  Carolina  Army  Guard  soldier  prepares  to  fire  his  weapon 
during  a  predeployment  training  exercise  at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 


TRICARE  Update 


Phone  Call  Can  Resolve  TRICARE  Billing  Issues 

TRICARE  beneficiaries  are  now  just  a  phone  call  away  from 
accessing  help  to  resolve  creditors'  concerns  over  late  or 
unpaid  medical  bills. 

"These  problems  tend  to  occur  when  physicians  are 
impatient  for  payment,  as  they  have  a  right  to  be.  However, 
the  burden  of  dealing  with  this  system,  or  any  system, 
should  not  fall  on  the  individual  service  member,"  said 
Bernard  D.  Rostker,  undersecretary  of  defense  for  person- 
nel and  readiness. 

This  new  program  formally  established  debt  collection 
assistance  officers  as  local  points  of  contact  that  eligible 
TRICARE  beneficiaries  may  use  to  resolve  medical-bill 
payment  issues. 

The  new  DCAO  system,  Rostker  said,  creates  a  formal 
method  through  which  beneficiaries  can  "gain  help  in  deal- 
ing with  what  admittedly  is,  as  is  every  health-maintenance 
organization,  a  bureaucratic  process." 

The  main  thing,  Rostker  said,  "is  we  don't  want  our 
people  to  feel  they've  been  isolated.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
system  and  we  want  to  be  able  to  help  them  if  and  when  this 
kind  of  situation  occurs." 

TRICARE  beneficiaries  can  click  a  hyperlink  button  on 
the  system's  information  website,  to  identify  their  local 
assistance  officers,  Bonifas  said.  In  a  month  or  two,  active- 
duty  service  members  will  see  the  phone  number  for  their 
local  DCAO  on  their  leave  and  earnings  statements,  she 
added. 

In  addition,  beneficiary  counseling  and  assistance  coor- 
dinators at  all  military  hospitals  and  clinics  and  at  TRICARE 
lead-agent  offices  can  provide  assistance  for  all  other 
TRICARE  issues,  such  as  claims,  explanation  of  benefits 
and  enrollment  procedures,  Bonifas  said. 

Rostker  called  the  DCAO  program  a  timely  response  to 
important  service  member  concerns. 

For  more  information  about  TRICARE,  visit  the  Military 
Health  System/TRICARE  website  at  www.tricare.osd.mil. 
—  American  Forces  Press  Service 
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privately  owned  firearms  to  Ger- 
many. 

USAREUR  is  reminding  in- 
coming personnel  that  they  may 
not  ship,  transport  or  hand-carry 
privately  owned  firearms  to  Ger- 
many. This  restriction  became 
effective  in  September. 

This  temporary  restriction 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  German  criminal 
prosecution  for  unauthorized 
possession  of  weapons  or  the 
possibility  of  punishment  un- 
der the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice. 

USAREUR  and  Germany's 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  are  de- 
veloping procedures  to  enable 
military  and  civilian  personnel 
and  their  dependents  to  obtain 
German  weapons-possession 
cards  through  the  USAREUR 
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Web  Transcript 


Transcript  List 


AARTSRacord 


Privacy  Act 


This  site  provides  active,  veteran  .mil  retired  Army.  National  Guard  and  Reierve  members  the  capability  to 
view  an  unofficial  copy  of  their  AAKTS  transcript.   Users  may  also  view  a  hit  of  previous  transcripts  that 
AAKTS  has  produced     In  addition,  liners  may  view  certain  portions  nl  Ihen  A  AH  I  S  cLilabase  reroid, 
in.  Iinhii.j  a  list  of  military  course  completions  and  a  list  of  primary,  secondary  and  duty  IUOS  codes    Note  thai 
these  lists  Include  ONLY  those  courses  and  MOSs  that  AARTS  has  been  officially  Informed  of  by  primary  DA 
sources.   If  item(s)  are  missingfrom  either  list,  links  are  provided  to  AARTS  web  pages  that  may  help  to 
correct  discrepancies  or  omissions. 

To  order  an  official  AARTS  transcript  for  delivery  to  a  college  or  institution  check  out  the  \ARTS  Order 
Form  for  instructions  on  downloading  a  DA  5454 

Due  to  the  lack  of  complete  electronic  records,  our  database  covers  enlisted  members  whose  UAbtl  or  PtbD 
is  on  or  alter  1  October  1°81.  See  the  Information  at  Alternatives  to  AAKTS  for  HAS  I)  or  PKBI1  dales  before 
1  October  1981  We  will  be  ad  din  "warrant  and  commissioned  officers  in  the  fnrure  Officers  and  warrants  with 
qualifying  enlisted  service  may  view  their  transcript,  but  only  enlisted  time  in  service,  course  and  MOS 
history  will  be  included.  Please  refer  to  "Officer  Alternatives"  to  find  out  how  to  receive  credit  for  your 
officer 'warrant  officer  training  and  experience. 
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Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  restriction  will  be  modi- 
fied or  rescinded  when  the 
weapons  permit  procedures  are 
finalized  and  implemented.  — 
USAREUR  PAO 


Education  News 


Preventing  Education  Loan  Defaults 

THE  Army  Loan  Repayment  Program  is  witnessing  a  trend 
that  may  have  dire  results  for  soldiers.  As  loans  are  sold  or 
transferred  among  varying  loan  holders,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  misdirected  payments. 

To  protect  their  credit  ratings,  soldiers  should  contact  the 
new  company  whenever  they  hear  of  a  change  in  loan  holders 
and  ensure  that  the  Army  knows  where  to  mail  payments. 

"In  several  cases,  the  payment  is  disbursed  to  the  loan 
holder  originally  verified  by  the  soldier,"  said  Sarah  Rowley  of 
the  Education  Incentives  and  Counseling  Branch  at  the  U.S. 
Total  Army  Personnel  Command  in  Alexandria,  Va.  "The 
payment  is  not  forwarded  to  the  new  loan  holder,  but  rather 
is  sent  back  to  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service, 
which  then  contacts  EICB  and  requests  the  actual  loan 
location. 

"The  consequences  for  neglecting  a  loan  are  default  or  a 
bad  credit  rating,"  she  said.  "Soldiers  are  advised  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Army  does  not  assume  an  individual's  loan.  The 
soldier  is  responsible  for  his  or  her  payment  and  loan  status." 

If  your  LRP  loan  was  transferred  to  another  lender,  fax  the 
old  and  new  lender  information  to  EICB  at  (703)  325-981 1  or 
send  it  to  CDR,  PERSCOM,  ATTN:  TAPC-PDE-EI,  Room 
940,  2461  Eisenhower  Ave.,  Alexandria,  VA  22331-0472. 

For  more  information  about  the  loan  repayment  program 
visit  Army  Education  Online  at  www.perscom.army.mil/ 
education.  —  Army  Continuing  Education  System 


Alexandria,  Va. 


Enlisted  Transcripts 


ENLISTED  soldiers  can  now 
receive  their  Army  transcript 
online  through  the  Army/Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  Reg- 
istry Transcript  System,  a  part- 
nership between  the  Army  and 
the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

The  transcript  translates  a 
soldier's  formal  military  educa- 
tion and  job  experience  into  ci- 
vilian language  and  includes 
college  equivalent  credit  rec- 
ommendations. 

Eligible  soldiers  or  veter- 
ans, by  just  visiting  the  AARTS 
transcript  page  at  www.leav- 
enworth.army.mil/aarts,  have 
easy  access  to  their  military 
education  histories.  The  site  has 
information  for  enlisted  soldiers 
with  a  Basic  Active  Service  Date 
or  Pay  Entry  Service  Date  of 
Oct.  1,  1981,  or  later. 

"By  following  the  link  to  the 
secure  transcript  web  serverand 
providing  some  basic  informa- 
tion, a  soldier  or  veteran  can 
access  his  or  her  transcript," 
said  Cindy  Nielsen,  chief  of 
AARTS  operations. 

She  said  the  online  capabil- 
ity allows  eligible  individuals  to 
review  previous  transcript  re- 


The  website  allows  individuals 
to  see  the  ways  in  which  their 
military  jobs  and  experience 
may  equate  to  college  credit. 

quests  and  mailing  dates;  re- 
view completed  military  courses 
and  MOS  history;  view  an  ex- 
planation of  the  transcript;  and 
find  points  of  contact  for  AARTS 
and  ACE. 

"We  now  receive  2,000  tran- 
script requests  weekly,  but  an- 
ticipate that  the  website  will  be 
accessed  more  as  soldiers  use 
the  new  online  capability," 
Nielsen  said. 

"Though  the  new  system  is 
taking  care  of  a  lot  of  requests, 
an  official  copy  sent  by  AARTS 
to  a  college,  employer  or  other 
third  party  still  requires  a  signa- 
ture," said  Dr.  Eugene  Sullivan, 
military  programs  director  of  the 
ACE  Centerfor  Adult  Learning. 
He  said  soldiers  may  mail  or  fax 
a  signed  transcript  requestform, 
DA  Form  5454-R,  to:  AARTS 
Operations  Center,  415  Mc- 
Pherson  Ave.,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth ,  KS ,  66027- 1 373.  The  fax 
number  is  (913)  684-2011  or 
(DSN)  552-2011. 

Sullivan  also  emphasized 
that  the  AARTS  website  has 
everything  you  need  to  know 
about  AARTS  transcripts,  in- 
cluding the  request  form.  — 
Army  Continuing  Education 
System 
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T'S  a  speck  of  land  in  the 
|  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
—  a  small,  ancient  atoll 
resting  on  the  core  of  a 
volcanic  island  buried  under 
70  million  years  of  coral 
growth. 

Located  about  700  miles  southwest 
of  Hawaii,  it  looks  like  a  lonely 
landing  strip  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
But  don't  be  fooled  by  its  size  and 
location.  Although  it  may  be  seem- 
ingly at  the  end  of  the  world,  Johnston 
Atoll  is  at  the  forefront  in  the  United 
States'  effort  to  rid  the  world  of 


SGM  Karen  Murdock  works  for  the  U.S.  Army,  Pacific, 
Public  Affairs  Office  at  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii. 


chemical  munitions. 
The  atoll  is  home  to  the 
world's  first  full-scale,  operational 
chemical-disposal  facility,  the 
Johnston  Atoll  Chemical  Agent 
Disposal  System,  or  JACADS.  The 
atoll  is  also  the  location  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Chemical  Activity,  Pacific, 
whose  mission  is  to  secure  and  safely 
store  toxic  munitions  and  deliver  them 
to  the  disposal  facility. 

To  date,  JACADS  has  safely 
destroyed  93  percent  of  the  chemical 
munitions  on  the  atoll.  This  includes 
72,213  1 15mm  rockets  filled  with  GB 
and  VX  nerve  agent,  all  of  the  bulk 
containers  holding  1 12,548  pounds  of 
mustard  agent  and  98,605  pounds  of 
GB  nerve  agent,  45,154  HD-filled 
105mm  projectiles,  and  all  of  the  5,615 
500-  and  700-pound  GB-filled  bombs 
originally  stored  on  the  atoll. 

The  remaining  7  percent  of  inven- 


tory, V-series  nerve  agent,  is  scheduled 
for  destruction  by  March  of  next  year. 

This  lonely  atoll  is  also  home  to 
226  military  members,  20  Department 
of  the  Army  civilians  and  833  civilian 
contractors.  Being  out  "in  the  middle 
of  nowhere"  may  not  be  everyone's 
idea  of  a  great  assignment,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  island  residents,  life  is  good. 

"If  my  family  was  here,  I'd  stay 
forever,"  said  SPC  John  Dobbs,  a  legal 
clerk.  "There's  plenty  to  do,  and  I  love 
my  job.  And  it's  nice  to  know  we're 
making  a  difference  in  the  world.  How 
many  people  can  actually  say  that 
about  their  jobs?" 

These  sentiments  are  echoed  all 
over  the  island.  For  example, 
USACAP  safety  manager  Paul  Corbett 
says  he  plans  to  stay  through  the 
closeout. 

"I've  been  here  since  1995,  and  it's 
my  second  time  here.  I  was  also  the 
safety  manager  from  1989  to  1991," 
Corbett  said.  "Many  people  may 
consider  this  to  be  a  tough  assignment 
because  of  the  isolation,  but  it's  a  great 
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place.  The  contractors  work  hard  to 
make  life  as  good  as  possible." 

HISTORIC  AM)  SAFE 

British  sea  captain  James  Johnston 
discovered  the  atoll  in  1807.  It  consists 
of  four  islands  —  Johnston  (base  for 
all  operations).  Sand,  North  and  East. 
The  islands  have  a  total  area  of  691 
acres,  a  little  over  one  square  mile. 

Johnston  Atoll  became  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  in  1926.  In  1971,  the 
Army  leased  41  acres  to  store  chemical 
weapons  formerly  held  on  Okinawa. 
Planning  for  the  JACADS  began  in 
1981  and  construction  of  the  plant 
started  in  1986.  Chemical  munitions 


destruction  began  in  1990. 

Safety  has  top  priority  on  the 
island.  Visitors  must  go  through  a 
safety  briefing  after  landing  and 
complete  a  protective  mask  fitting  and 
testing  session. 

"Safety  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  life  here,"  said  COL  Michael 
Brown,  USACAP's  commander.  "We 
must  safely  store  and  secure  toxic 
chemical  materiel  to  ensure  all  island 
residents  and  visitors  are  never  put  at 
risk." 

One  of  those  recent  visitors  was 
MG  James  Donald,  deputy  command- 
ing general  of  U.S.  Army,  Pacific,  who 
observed  battle  drills  conducted  by 
mission  teams  of  the  island's  Chemical 


One  of  the  red-footed  boobies  that  call  Johnston  Island  home  sits  atop  its  nest.  The  island  and  its  surrounding  waters  are  home 
to  a  range  of  birds  and  aquatic  life. 
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SSG  Steven  R.  Pelletier  (left)  restrains  SGT  Patrick  Henry  —  who  portrayed  an  "in- 
truder" during  a  training  exercise  —  as  PV2  Gary  Mover  locks  the  gate. 


Ammunition  Company  and  Military 
Police  Co. 

These  drills  were  in  preparation  for 
the  annual  Department  of  the  Army 
inspector  general  chemical  surety 
inspection.  The  drills  included  inspect- 
ing munitions  in  the  magazines  and 
responding  to  simulations  of  a  chemi- 
cal agent  leak  and  a  chemical  casualty. 
The  MPs  responded  to  a  simulated 
break-in  into  the  JACADS  facility, 
known  as  the  "Red  Hat  area." 
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.  S.  Army  Chemical  Activity,  Pa- 
;if  ic,  had  its  beginnings  April  20, 1 945, 
vhen  the  267th  Chemical  Service  Pla- 
was  activated  at  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska,  but  the  platoon  was  inactivated  on 
Nov.  1  of  the  same  year,  primarily  because 
of  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  platoon  was  activated  in  1 962  and 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army  Depot,  Okinawa. 
It  became  the  267th  Chem.  Company  in 
1965  and  was  reassigned  to  the  196th 


"Red  Hat"  was  the  name  of  the 
operation  to  bring  the  munitions  from 
Okinawa  in  1 97 1 .  It  was  also  the 
identifier  for  the  person  in  charge  — 
the  man  in  the  red  hat. 

PiriUNGANENDTI) 

on»nc^  weapons 

SPC  Philip  Cook,  a  chemical- 
operations  specialist,  said  his  participa- 
tion on  the  JACADS  team  has  been  a 


Ordinance  Battalion,  2nd  Logistics  Com- 
mand, Okinawa. 

The  U.S.  government  directed  reloca- 
tion of  chemical  munitions  from  Okinawa  to 
Johnston  Island  in  1971.  The  initial  phase 
of  Operation  Red  Hat  involved  the  move- 
ment of  chemical  munitions  from  a  depot 
storage  site  to  Tengan  Pier,  eight  miles 
away,  and  required  1,332  trailers  in  148 
convoys.  The  second  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion moved  the  munitions  to  Johnston  Atoll. 

Completion  of  cargo  discharge  from  the 
USNS  McGraw  at  Johnston  Island  on  Sept. 
21  completed  Operation  Red  Hat,  and  the 
company  completed  redeployment  on  Sept. 
27. 

The  company  came  under  the  45th 
General  Support  Group  in  1976  and  was 
redesignated  as  Johnston  Island  Chemical 


special  honor  and  responsibility. 

"It's  difficult  to  get  away  from  it 
all  on  an  island  this  small,  but  the 
work  satisfaction  is  great,"  he  said. 
"Chemical  weapons  are  horrible  and 
shouldn't  be  in  the  world.  But  I  know 
I'm  helping  to  get  rid  of  them.  I 
would  be  extremely  happy  if  this  job 
didn't  exist,  if  there  were  no  more 
chemical  weapons  to  destroy." 

He  may  soon  get  his  wish. 

According  to  USACAP  CSM  John 
Isaacs,  "our  current  schedule  plans  for 
the  last  chemical  munitions  to  be 
shipped  to  the  JACADS  for  demilita- 
rization during  the  January-March 
2001  time  frame.  The  plant  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  the  shut-down  process 
in  June.  Once  that's  completed,  we'll 
begin  removing  USACAP  assets  from 
Johnston  Island  and  inactivate  the 
unit." 

Johnston  Atoll  isn't  the  only 
demilitarization  plant  processing  the 
stockpile  of  U.S.  chemical  munitions. 
There  are  also  facilities  in  Umatilla, 
Ore.;  Deseret,  Utah;  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  Aberdeen,  Md.;  and 
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Activity  in  October  1 983.  The  unit  was  reor 
ganized  and  activated  as  the  U.S.  Army 
Chemical  Activity,  Western  Command,  in 
1985. 

The  unit  was  renamed  the  U.  S.  Army 
Chemical  Activity,  Pacific,  in  1 990,  to  coin- 
cide with  the  redesignation  of  U.S.  Army, 
Pacific.  Worldwide  attention  was  focused 
on  Johnston  Atoll  that  same  year,  when 
chemical  munitions  were  moved  from  West 
Germany,  under  the  code  name  Operation 
"Steel  Box." 

Merchant  ships  carrying  the  muni- 
tions left  Germany  in  October  and  arrived 
at  Johnston  Island  Nov.  6.  Although  the 
ships  were  unloaded  within  nine  days, 
the  unpacking  and  storing  of  munitions 
continued  into  1991.  —  SGM  Karen 
Murdock 
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Anniston.  Ala.  Facilities  in  Newport. 
lnd..  and  Lexington,  K\ .,  arc  lor 
chemical-munitions  storage. 

However,  the  Johnston  Atoll 
facility  is  the  only  place  with  soldiers 
dealing  with  the  security,  storage  and 
transport  of  chemical  munitions. 

"Once  all  the  close-out  operations 
are  completed,  the  atoll  will  he 
returned  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  island  will  prohahly 
remain  a  fish  and  wildlife  refuge, 
Isaacs. 

Until  then,  the  soldiers  of 
USACAP  will  continue  to  do  what 
they  do,  and  will  know  they're  making 
a  difference  in  the  world,  n 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  employee 
Lindsey  Hayes  holds  a  brown  booby  chick, 
one  of  Johnston  Island's  most  recent  ar- 
rivals. 
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Boland:  Getting  pinned  by  Carter. 


Rousseau 

spent  more 

than  three 

years 

building  the 

intricately 

detailed, 

$3,000  Ml 

Abrams. 


O  one  with  cerebral  palsy  can  be  a  regular 
member  of  the  armed  services.  But  that  didn't 
prevent  Clifford  Lee  Rousseau,  who  has  the 
disability,  from  becoming  honorary  command  sergeant 
major  of  the  1st  Battalion,  33rd  Armor,  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash. 

Rousseau  recently  received  a  certificate  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  unit's  commander,  LTC  Ernest  C. 
Audino,  for  his  support  of  the  unit  and  love  of  the  armor 
community. 

Rousseau  had  an  early  infatuation  with  tanks.  As  a 
child  attending  Hanford  School  in  Richland,  Wash.,  he 
stared  out  the  window  as  workers  prepared  to  transport 
the  vehicles  to  the  Army's  Yakima  firing  range.  Rousseau 
so  impressed  his  shop  teacher  with  his  passion  for 
armor  that  the  teacher  carved  him  a  wooden  tank. 

"The  rest  is  history,"  said  Sarildia,  his  wife  of  18 
years.  She  takes  pictures  and  measurements  of  various 
tank  parts  to  help  Rousseau  build  the  most  realistic 
parts  and  accurately  put  them  together. 

Among  his  basement  collection  are  a  1 5-foot  M 1 A1 
Abrams  tank,  a  "lowboy"  and  a  2-foot-long  M60.  The 
couple  recently  completed  a  quarter-scale  M60A3. 

Rousseau  spent  more  than  three  years  building  the 
intricately  detailed,  $3,000  M1,  which  is  entirely  wood 
except  for  the  nuts,  bolts  and  hinges,  Sarildia  said.  He 
worked  from  technical  training  manuals  and  photos. 

"The  track  was  probably  the  most  difficult  part  to 
complete,"  Rousseau  said,  "because  of  all  the  pins, 
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FOUR  weeks  before  his  57th  birthday,  COLThomas 
A.  Boland,  a  state  attorney  for  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Social  Services  and  an  Army  Reservist, 
became  the  oldest  soldier  to  complete  Airborne  School 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  met  Boland  in 
Plains,  Ga.,  to  pin  on  Boland's  jump  wings. 

The  chief  of  the  Civil  Military  Operation  Center  for 
the  360th  Civil  Affairs  Brigade  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C., 
said:  "I've  been  wanting  to  do  this  for  a  long  time,  but 
different  missions  were  more  important  at  the  time.  I 
certainly  didn't  plan  to  be  the  oldest  jumper." 

Boland  began  his  career  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
1962  and  spent  his  last  year  of  active  duty  in  1966,  in 
Vietnam,  as  a  noncommissioned  officer.  He  joined  the 
Army  Reserve  in  1 978,  was  commissioned  in  1 979  and 
later  completed  the  Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course, 
also  at  Fort  Benning. 

During  his  career  Boland  served  in  Vietnam, 
Grenada,  Saudi  Arabia  during  Desert  Storm,  Haiti, 
Bosnia,  Honduras,  Panama  and  Egypt.  "All  of  the 
missions  were  important,"  said  Boland,  who  realized 
that  to  "really  be  a  part  of  this  civil-affairs  unit,  I  had  to 
have  jump  wings." 


center  guides  and  end  connectors." 

The  couple  donated  the  M1  and  M60A3  to  the  1st 
Bn.,  33rd  Armor,  and  the  unit  displayed  the  M1  at  the 
annual  armor  and  cavalry  ball. 

Rousseau's  military  successes  began  in  1 978,  when, 
according  to  a  former  colleague,  "his  outgoing  person- 
ality enabled  him  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  honorary  first 
sergeant  in  the  Alaska  National  Guard." 

"Clifford's  desire  to  be  a  real  patriot  and  his  'can  do' 
attitude  are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  military  tradi- 
tion," wrote  the  Alaska  Guard's  COL  John  V.  Hoyt. 

While  volunteering  with  the  Washington  National 
Guard,  Rousseau  accompanied  1st  Bn.,  803rd  Armor, 
to  Operation  Green  Thunder  1987,  in  Yakima.  During 
the  operation,  hemetthen-LTG  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf , 
who  made  a  lasting  impression  on  Rousseau. 

"Schwarzkopf  took  off  his  three-star  hat,  put  it  on 
Cliff's  head  and  said,  'Take  good  care  of  this.  Don't  let 
anyone  take  it.  It's  yours,'"  Sarildia  said. 

In  1992  Troop  A,  9th  Cavalry,  199th  Infantry  Bri- 
gade, also  made  Rousseau  an  honorary  member.  Chief 
of  staff  LTC  Richard  P.  Geier  presented  Rousseau  with 
a  Stetson  hat  and  cavalry  spurs,  traditional  items  of  the 
cavalry  soldier. 

The  following  year  LTC  Robert  J.  Knieriem  from  the 
Washington  National  Guard  made  Rousseau  an  honor- 
ary command  sergeant  major  of  1st  Bn.,  803rd  Armor. 

"The  Rousseaus  are  a  big  part  of  our  battalion  now," 
Audino  said.  "They  inspire  us.  We  integrate  them  into 


Soldiers 


Most  of  the  soldiers  who  went  through  the  school 
with  Boland  were  stunned  when  they  first  saw  him,  he 
said.  "They  kidded  me  about  being  too  old.  They  also 
knew  that  if  I  made  it  through,  they'd  better,  too. 

"All  I  can  say  is:  'Never  give  up.  It's  not  about  age. 
It's  about  self-confidence.  If  it  can  be  done,  you  can  do 
it  too.'"  -  SFC  Donald  R.  Dunn  II,  319th  Mobile  Public 
Affairs  Detachment 

WITH  55  years  of  government  service  to  his  credit, 
Berthald  K.  Levy  is  among  the  longest-serving 
employees  in  federal  service.  He'll  be  85  years  old  on 
Christmas  Eve,  but  he  still  has  no  plans  to  retire. 

Levy,  who  works  in  the  mailroom  at  the  Massachu- 
setts National  Guard's  State  Area  Command  in  Milford, 
entered  federal  service  in  1940,  as  a  member  of  the 
45th  Infantry  Division.  In  1941,  he  served  in  North 
Africa,  and  in  July  1 943  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily. 
During  the  Italian  campaign  Levy  was  literally,  "blown 
up,"  he  said. 

"I  wasn't  injured.  I  was  blown  up.  The  Germans  had 
this  big  gun  we  called  'Anzio  Annie,'"  Levy  continued.  "I 
was  standing  about  1 0  feet  from  where  one  of  its  shells 
hit  the  ground.  The  concussion  threw  me  up  in  the  air." 


many  of  our  activities." 

Besides  all  his  honorary  military  titles,  Rousseau 
has  amassed  an  impressive  collection  of  tank  "stuff"  in 
what  he  calls  his  "201  file."  It  includes  tank  designs, 
maps,  certificates,  letters  of  promotion  and  memora- 
bilia, including  autographed  generals'  photos,  tank 
driver's  licenses,  training  orders  and  badges. 

Now  Rousseau's  working  on  his  ultimate  goal — "to 
make  honorary  captain."  —  SPC  Reeba  Varghese,  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  Northwest  Guardian 


Rousseau:  Part  of  the  Army. 
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Levy:  55  years  in  service,  and  counting. 

The  shock  was  enough  to  send  the  young  company 
clerk  back  to  North  Africa  for  a  half-year  hospital  stay, 
after  which  he  rejoined  his  unit. 

In  November  1 945,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
with  the  victorious  45th  Div.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
the  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  and  in  January 
1949  took  a  full-time  job  with  the  Guard. 

"In  those  days,  you  had  to  take  sub-courses  to  get 
promoted,  so  I  went  through  the  10,  20,  30, 40  and  50- 
level  Adjutant  General  Corps  courses,"  Levy  said.  As  a 
sergeant  major,  he  also  completed  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  —  a  school  generally  known  for 

training  officers  —  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kan. 

I  In  1969  he  became  command  ser- 

geant major  of  the  26th  Inf.  Div.  And  in 
1970  he  was  the  first  state  command 
sergeant  major.  Levy  retired  from  military 
service  in  1 975  and  moved  into  a  civilian 
position  within  a  year.  He's  held  a  variety 
of  jobs  since. 

Having  handled  military  paperwork 
since  his  days  as  a  unit  clerk  in  World  War 
II,  Levy  said  that  it's  the  most  rewarding 
job. 

"I  just  like  the  idea  of  helping  people," 
said  Levy,  who  has  helped  some  2,000 
National  Guard  retirees  collect  their  re- 
tirement benefits.  "Doing  paperwork  is 
just  in  my  blood.  Taking  care  of  it  correctly 
can  make  a  big  difference  in  someone's 
life."  —  Massachusetts  National  Guard 
Public  Affairs  Office 
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Story  By  Jim  Bennett 


LANDING  at  Kwajalein  Atoll's  Bucholz  Army 
Airfield  today,  one  scarcely  notices  the  marks 
of  a  historic  battle  there  56  years  ago.  A  few 
battle  markers  and  worn-down  bunkers  are 
about  the  only  physical  reminders  that,  before  it  was  a 
world-class  missile  range  with  a  global  mission  and  all 
the  comforts  of  small-town  America,  Kwajalein  was  a 
World  War  II  Japanese  base  with  a  strategic  mission. 
Operation  Flintlock  changed  that.  From  Jan.  30  to 
Feb.  5,  1944,  the  atoll  was  a  battlefield  where  U.S. 
troops  stormed  beaches  and  fought  their  way  through 
bomb-  and  shell-ravaged  jungle  and  bunkers. 

Today,  the  island  little  resembles  its  war  days.  The 
United  States  has  added  entire  sections  of  land  along 
Lagoon  Road  and  north  of  Bunker  Hill,  for  example. 
Trees  have  grown  where  the  terrain  once  appeared  as  a 
moonscape  from  the  battle  damage.  And  entire  com- 
plexes of  buildings  and  huge  sensors  have  been  built. 


Jim  Bennett  is  editor  of  The  Kwajalein  Hourglass. 


(Right,  above)  Soldiers  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  carry 
a  wounded  comrade  on  a  stretcher  through  the  desolate 
Kwajalein  terrain. 

(Right)  Soldiers  take  a  moment  out  from  battle  to  play 
cards  while  other  soldiers  survey  the  scene. 
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R01  a     ^ments,  an 
bombardment 


Since  the  war,  the  staff  of  the 
island's  newspaper.  The  Kwajalein 
Hourglass,  has  been  here  collecting 
stories  and  photos.  That  has  given 
them  an  opportunity  to  view  images 
seen  by  few,  except  perhaps  archivists 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  U.S. 
military  museums.  Over  the  years,  as 
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Wary  7th  Inf.  Div.  troops  move  forward  past  the  body  of  a 
fallen  comrade.  The  division  lost  142  soldiers  in  the  battle 
for  Kwajalein. 


photos  from  the  battles  at  Kwajalein 
Atoll  have  surfaced,  people  have 
trusted  the  Hourglass  with  their 
keeping.  Many  have  run  in  anniversary 
stories,  but  many  more  photos  have 
remained  in  boxes,  with  no  room  to  run 
in  the  paper. 

Recently,  the  photos  were  joined  by 


photographs  taken  by  Marine  Corps 
combat  photographer  Sgt.  Andrew 
Zurick.  Today,  Zurick's  son,  Pat, 
works  on  Kwajalein. 

The  collection  depicts  men  in 
combat.  But  it  depicts  more  than  that. 
One  can  open  up  any  number  of  books 
at  any  library  and  see  combat  photos. 
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HEN  soldiers  and 
marines  hit 
Kwajalein' s  beaches, 
tfiey'were  backed  by  a 
massive  naval  and  air 
bombardment  intended  to 
knock  out  Japanese 
fortifications. 

Near  the  islands  of 
Roi  and  Namur,  Navy 
ships  laid  a  nonstop 
barrage  of  2,655  tons  of 
ammunition.  A  regiment 
of  75mm  and  105mm 
howitzers  bombarded 
the  islands  from  five 
nearby  islands. 
Marines  hit  the 
beaches  at  11  a.m.  and 
faced  relatively  light  resistance  on 
Roi,  but  stronger  defenses  on  Namur. 
Meanwhile,  near  Kwajalein,  Navy 
ships  fired  7,000  shells  into  the 


island's  defenses  on  the  morning  of 
Feb.  1 ,  alone,  not  counting  the  heavy 
bombardment  days  before  the  attack. 
Navy  aircraft  flew  96  sorties  over 
Kwajalein  before  H-Hour. 

Forty-eight  105mm  howitzers  and 
several  155mm  howitzers  bombarded 
Kwajalein  from  nearby  Carlson  Island, 
sending  in  more  than  29,000  shells. 

As  the  bombardment  ended,  1 ,200 
soldiers  landed  on  the  west  end  of 
Kwajalein  without  a  casualty.  Units 
advanced  1,800  yards  up  the  island 
before  the  end  of  the  day,  losing  17 
dead  and  46  wounded,  while  killing 
500  Japanese  and  capturing  1 1  more. 

On-\s\and  C.°mbat 

As  soldiers  advanced  on  Kwajalein, 
they  faced  stiff er  resistance.  The 
surviving  Japanese  had  recovered  from 
the  heavy  shelling  and  began  organiz- 
ing a  defense  along  the  front  lines.  The 
Japanese  also  conducted  late-night 
counterattacks,  and  individual  defend- 
ers tried  to  infiltrate  the  American 
lines. 


Soldiers 
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These  are  pictures  of  men  who  fought 
—  some  lived,  some  died  —  on  the 
ground  where,  today.  Americans  live 
and  play. 

And  what  better  way  to  honor  our 
veterans  than  to  remember  them  in 
i  these  evocative  photographs  taken  by 
veterans?  □ 


The  fighting  over  the  next  three 
days  quickly  deteriorated  into  small- 
unit  actions,  as  soldiers  sought  out 
snipers  and  attacked  heavily  defended 
bunkers  and  buildings.  As  they  neared 
what  is  now  Kwajalein's  "downtown," 
the  Americans  faced  a  whole  complex 
of  fiercely  defended  Japanese  build- 
ings. 

On  day  three,  shortly  after  sunset, 
Japanese  soldiers  charged  American  lines 
near  what  is  now  6th  Street.  The  attackers 
were  cut  down  to  the  last  man. 

By  the  fourth  day,  troops  advancing 
oceanside  reached  Bunker  Hill,  which 
was  the  end  of  the  island  at  the  time.  At 
that  point,  organized  resistance  ceased 
and  a  day  of  mop-up  operations  began. 

Roi  fell  quickly,  but  the  Japanese 
had  well  prepared  Namur  for  attack. 
The  action  was  further  complicated  as 
marines  mistakenly  destroyed  a 
blockhouse  used  as  a  storage  building 
filled  with  torpedo  warheads  and  aerial 
bombs.  The  explosion  killed  Japanese 
and  Americans  alike  and  filled  the  sky 
with  a  towering,  thick  black  smoke. 
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Marine  officer  on  Roi-Namur. 
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The  Marines'  2nd  Battalion  suffered 
more  than  half  of  its  total  casualties  in 
that  one  explosion. 

fne  Wounded 

On  Kwajalein  Island,  845  Ameri- 
cans were  wounded  in  action.  When 
possible,  the  wounded  were  evacuated 
to  the  rear  and  then  transported  to 
hospital  ships  offshore  and  in  the 
lagoon. 

Soldiers  took  the  greatest  number 
of  casualties  on  the  second  and  third 
days  after  the  invasion  —  244  and  255 
wounded,  respectively  —  as  they 
encountered  stiff  resistance  in  bunkers 
and  heavily  defended  buildings. 
Marines  on  Roi  and  Namur  islands 
recorded  547  wounded  in  the  24  hours 
of  action. 

The  fallen 

On  Kwajalein,  the  7th  Infantry 
Division  lost  142  dead  and  two 
missing  in  action.  Estimates  put 
Japanese  losses  at  4,938  dead,  with 
206  more  taken  prisoner,  including 


1 27  Korean  laborers. 

On  Roi  and  Namur  islands,  190 
marines  died.  The  enemy  lost  3,472 
dead  and  5 1  prisoners  of  war. 

Victory 

The  victory  at  Kwajalein  Atoll 
could  hardly  have  been  more  complete. 
It  marked  the  first  time  U.S.  troops  had 
taken  prewar  Japanese  territory,  and  it 
established  another  key  American  base 
in  the  Central  Pacific. 

This  presence  helped  lead  to  the 
isolation  of  the  Bismarks,  Solomons 
and  New  Guinea.  Furthermore,  many 
Japanese  positions  were  bypassed  as  a 
result  of  the  success  at  Kwajalein  Atoll, 
allowing  U.S.  forces  to  concentrate  on 
other  targets,  including  successful 
assaults  on  the  Philippines  and 
Marianas. 

The  battles  proved  true  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  earlier  U.S.  invasion  of 
Tarawa,  and  those  lessons  would 
become  a  part  of  U.S.  amphibious 
landing  operations  in  the  years  to 
come.  —  Jim  Bennett 
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ACH  year,  the  nation  sets  aside  November  1 1  as  a  day  to  honor 
the  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  America's  soldiers,  past  and  present. 
Veterans  Day  is  the  time  we  recall  the  courageous  legacy  of  soldiers 
who  fought  in  our  nation's  wars,  from  the  War  of  Independence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  also  a  moment  for  us  to  pause  and  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  fierce  dedication  of  the  many  soldiers  who  serve  in  our  ranks  today. 

In  the  225  years  since  the  Army's  establishment,  American  soldiers  have  answered 
the  call  of  duty  with  honor  and  dauntless  courage.  From  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  to 
the  slopes  of  Little  Round  Top,  from  the  forests  of  Meuse-Argonne  to  the  beaches  of 
Normandy,  from  the  frozen  hills  of  the  Chosun  Reservoir  to  the  burning  sands  of  Ku- 
wait, the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Army  have  demonstrated  their  invincible  spirit  and 
their  love  of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Today,  the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Army  are  trusted  warriors  who  save  lives, 
uphold  the  values  that  made  America  great,  and  defend  the  principles  of  democracy.  At 
this  very  hour,  thousands  of  soldiers  are  preserving  the  fragile  peace  in  Korea  and 
helping  quell  ethnic  violence  and  rebuild  civil  society  in  the  Balkans.  They  support  anti- 
drug efforts  in  Latin  America,  provide  humanitarian  demining  assistance  to  the  nations 
of  Africa  and  enlace  in  confidence-building  exercises  with  former  Warsaw  Pact  states 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

They  are  carrying  on  a  legacy  of  valor  and  service  that  soldiers  before  them  estab- 
lished through  the  long  years  of  our  nation's  history.  Because  of  the  tradition  of  excel- 
lence established  by  their  predecessors  before  them  in  the  long  green  line,  soldiers  today 
are  able  to  face  each  challenge,  accept  every  danger  and  overcome  all  obstacles  with 
confidence  and  unparalleled  dedication.  They  are  a  shining  example  of  all  that  is  best  in  America.  They  are 
the  vessel  that  embodies  our  nation's  virtues;  they  are  the  strong  right  arm  that  shields  our  freedoms;  and 
they  are  the  mortar  that  helps  bind  our  nation  together  in  common  purpose. 

We  cherish  and  honor  our  veterans  and  serving  soldiers.  We  remember  that  they  are  the  American 
heroes  who  answered  the  nation's  call,  doing  the  hard  work  of  preserving  the  peace  and  freedom  all  Ameri- 
cans enjoy,  and  bringing  hope  and  justice  to  people  throughout  the  world.  Whatever  achievements  our 
nation  has  attained,  whatever  bounty  we  have  been  granted,  we  owe  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  stood 
guard  at  the  front  lines  of  our  republic. 

And  so  on  this  day  of  reflection,  a  grateful  nation  thanks  our  veterans  —  young  and  old,  those  yet  living 
and  those  who  fell  on  foreign  battlefields  or  are  buried  in  the  hallowed  ground  of  cemeteries  across  our  land 
—  for  all  they  have  done  and  continue  to  do  for  the  citizens  of  our  great  country. 
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Eric  K.  Shinseki. 

General,  United  States  Army 

Chief  of  Staff 


Louis  Caldera, 
Secretary  of  the  Army 
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Yuma  Prvg.  Grnd.,  Ariz. 


Artillerymen  Fire 
SADARM 

THE  1st  Battalion,  17th  Field 
Artillery,  traveled  here  from  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  to  participate  in  a 
six-week  test  of  the  155mm 
Sense  and  Destroy  Armor,  or 
SADARM,  precision  artillery 
projectile.  The  battalion  brought 
eight  M109  Paladin  self-pro- 
pelled howitzers  and  a  full 
complement  of  support  vehicles 
to  Yuma  to  conduct  four  fire 
missions  consisting  of  24 
rounds  apiece,  each  at  a  differ- 
ent time  of  day. 

SADARM  tests  have  been 
ongoing  at  Yuma  Proving 
Ground  since  the  late  1980s 
but,  unlike  earlier  stages  of  test- 
ing focused  on  research  and 
development,  this  test  required 
that  projectiles  be  fired  in  strict 


accordance  with  current  Army 
battlefield  doctrine. 

Targets  were  self-propelled 
howitzers  and  a  Soviet-model 
command  and  control  vehicle 
concealed  behind  protective 
berms  and  under  camouflage 
netting  in  an  area  1 2  miles  from 
the  Paladins,  as  they  would  be 
in  combat.  Each  of  the  target 
howitzers  was  in  operating  con- 
dition during  the  test,  and  heat- 
ers in  their  gun  tubes  mimicked 
recently  fired  weapons. 

SADARM  is  an  outgrowth 
of  smart  weapons  research  that 
began  in  the  early  1960s.  Un- 
like "smart  bombs"  used  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  in  the 
NATO  campaign  in  Kosovo, 
SADARM  is  a  true  "fire  and 
forget"  weapon. 

SADARM  projectiles  look 
and  fire  like  conventional  pro- 
jectiles but  contain  two  sub- 
munitions  that  deploy  over  the 
target  area  to  acquire  and  de- 
stroy enemy  equipment.  At  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  above  the 
ground,  each  sub-munition  fires 
a  penetrant  that  attacks  enemy 
artillery  from  its  most  vulner- 
able direction  —  above  the  tar- 
get. Program  officials  say 
SADARM  will  be  a  potent  and 


reliable  way  to  suppress  en- 
emy counter-battery  fire  on  the 
battlefield  of  the  future. 

The  SADARM  test  also 
gave  the  battalion  an  opportu- 
nity to  train  intensively  in  a  va- 
riety of  areas.  Soldiers  fired 
more  than  1 ,500  high-explosive 
rounds  during  their  six-week 
stay,  a  number  they  would  nor- 
mally fire  in  an  eight-month 
period. 

"We  fired  different  combi- 
nations of  projectiles  and 
charges  normally  reserved  only 
forwartime,  so  this  was  a  unique 
opportunity,"  said  MAJ  John 
Gillette,  1st  Bn.  operations  of- 
ficer. "Plus,  we  were  able  to  do 
things  not  usually  available  to 
us.  We  loaded  and  airdropped 
ammunition  from  a  C-17  air- 
craft and  direct-fired  our  howit- 
zers against  scrap  vehicles.  We 
used  our  Mk.  19  and  M-203 
grenade  launchers  and  fired  the 
.50-caliber  machine  guns 
mounted  on  each  vehicle." 

Gillette  said  the  battalion's 
participation  in  the  test  allowed 
the  artillery  unit  to  train  in  all  its 
mission-essential  tasks,  includ- 
ing deployment  to  a  remote  lo- 
cation, delivering  accurate  fire 
support,  and  sustaining  and  pro- 
tecting the  force.  —  Chuck 
Wullenjohn,  YPG  Public  Affairs 
Office 


Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 


New  Equipment  for 
Sappers 

SAPPERS  from  41st  Engineer 
Battalion,  10th  Mountain  Divi- 
sion, here,  trained  with  new 
equipmentduringexercise  Digi- 
tal Mountain  Peak,  to  prepare 
for  the  unit's  coming  Joint  Con- 
tingency Force  Army  Warfight- 
ing  Experiment  at  the  Joint 
Readiness  Training  Center, 
Fort  Polk,  La. 

CPT  Patrick  Sullivan,  the 
assistant  division  engineer  li- 
aison officer,  said  one  tool 
new  to  the  unit  is  the  Mini- 
Mine  Detector,  which  can 
sweep  a  180-degree  arc,  1 
meter  in  front  its  operator,  yet 
is  light  and  small  enough  to 
be  safely  used  in  a  prone  po- 


The  visit  to  YPG  also  allowed  soldiers  of  the  1  st  Bn.,  1 7th  FA,  to  fire  some  of  their  smaller  weapons.  Here  a  Paladin  crew  conducts 
close-in  defense  training  with  the  M109's  M-2  .50-caliber  machine  gun. 
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The  new  High-Mobility  Engi- 
neer Excavator  tested  at  Fort 
Drum  will  ultimately  replace 
the  older  Small  Emplacement 
Excavators  now  in  use. 

sition  to  avoid  enemy  fire. 

The  Lightweight  Mobile 
Obstacle  Breacher  is  a  new 
man-portable,  rocket-propelled 
detonation  cord  that  clears  anti- 
personnel mines  in  a  path  250 
feet  long  and  1 .5  feet  wide. 

"The  path  where  the  LMOB 


Grafenwohr,  Germany 

Engineers  Build  Cultural 
Bridges 

BUILDING  bridges  and  tearing 
down  barriers  are  what  the 
Texas  Army  National  Guard's 
Company  C,  176th  Engineer 
Battalion,  does  best.  But  the 
bridge  soldiers  built  this  sum- 
mer wasn't  made  of  wood  or 
steel,  but  of  something  stronger. 
The  Guard  soldiers  invited 
six  engineers  from  the  Military 
University  of  Ground  Forces  in 
Vyskov,  Czech  Republic,  to  join 
them  in  the  company's  two- 
week  annual  training  for  the 
construction  of  a  command 
bunker  for  a  live-fire  range  at 
the  7th  Army  Training 
Command's  GrafenwohrTrain- 
ing  Area.  U.S.  and  Allied  forces 
will  use  the  bunker  to  train  for 


explodes  will  mark  itself," 
Sullivan  said.  "Everything  in  its 
path  is  removed,  and  you're 
going  to  see  nothing  on  the 
ground  but  mud  or  sand  and  a 
straight  line  through  it." 

The  new,  lighter  version  of 
the  Volcano  minelaying  device 
can  lay  a  minefield  about  900 
feet  long  and  more  than  110 
feet  wide,  Sullivan  said.  "It's 
attached  to  a  Humvee  to  allow 
more  mobility  than  the  larger 
Volcano,  which  requires  a  5- 
ton  truck." 

Another  new  device  used 
during  Mountain  Peak  was  the 
M-Gator,  a  six-wheeled  vehicle 
that's  more  mobile  than  a 
Humvee,  yet  capable  of  haul- 
ing 1,400  poundsof  equipment. 
It  can  be  used  for  casualty 
evacuations,  laying  communi- 
cation lines,  clearing  obstacles 
and  other  tasks. 

The  new  Skid  Steer  re- 
sembles a  small  bulldozer-fork- 


peacekeeping  missions. 

SSG  Rodolfo  Marroquin 
said  he  hopes  the  Czechs 
learned  something  from  the 
soldiers  in  the  Guard  unit,  but 
the  learning  process  worked 
both  ways. 

'There  is  a  wealth  of  real- 
world  knowledge  within  our 
unit,"  Marroquin  said.  "Some  of 
our  members  are  professional 
engineers,  and  others  manage 
their  own  construction  compa- 
nies in  the  civilian  world."  On 
the  other  hand,  Marroquin  said, 
"the  Czechs  offer  the  Texans  a 
rare  insight  into  the  culture  and 
engineering  practices  of  their 
country.  They  have  ideas  that 
we  can  learn  from,  too." 

The  Guard  and  the  Czech 
engineers  cautiously  broke 
ground  on  the  project  site,  which 
was  strewn  with  unexploded 
ordnance  from  years  of  use, 


lift,  and  has  attachments  to  be 
used  for  tasks  such  as  install- 
ing concertina  wire,  pickets  and 
posts;  drilling,  excavating  or  fill- 
ing holes;  breaking  pavement 
or  concrete  obstacles;  and  car- 
rying equipment. 

A  new  High-Mobility  Engi- 
neer Excavator  will  phase  out 
the  older  Small  Emplacement 
Excavator,  Sullivan  said,  pro- 
viding better  mobility,  reliability 
and  more  capacity. 

The  engineers  also  trained 
on  equipment  that  will  improve 
their  survivability  on  the  urban 
battlefield.  For  clearing  ob- 
stacles and  rubble,  soldiers  will 


have  the  Robotic  T-3  Dozer, 
which  can  be  remotely  oper- 
ated from  as  far  as  1 ,000  feet 
from  the  danger  area. 

For  reconnaissance,  they 
can  rely  on  Robotic  Support  to 
MOUT,  a  device  small  enough 
to  enter  sewers  and  tunnels  or 
inspect  under  vehicles.  RBOT, 
as  it's  called,  also  has  sound 
and  light  equipment  so  the  op- 
erator can  use  it  to  remotely 
approach  subjects,  shine  a  light 
on  their  faces  and  uniforms, 
and  speak  to  them  to  identify 
them  as  friend  or  foe.  —  PFC 
Matthew  J.  Jenkins,  Fort  Drum 
PAO 


SPC  Johnny  A.  Garcia  (left)  and  a  Czech  soldier  work  on  the  walls 
of  the  command  bunker  built  at  one  of  Grafenwohr  Training  Area's 
live-fire  ranges  during  the  joint  U.S. -Czech  project. 


and  together  faced  some  un- 
seasonably frigid  temperatures 
that,  for  the  Texans  at  least, 
provided  an  extreme  change 
from  the  triple-digit  heat  and 
drought  back  home. 

Although  the  language  bar- 
rier posed  some  challenges,  the 
Czech  soldiers  had  no  problem 
understanding  the  Texans'  con- 
struction plans,  because  engi- 
neering training  is  standardized 
around  the  world.  Czech  2nd 
Lt.  Zbynek  Olsak  said  the  main 
difference  between  the  two 


countries  was  the  equipment. 
SSG  Susan  Stewart,  an 
Army  Reservist  from  Austin's 
300th  Military  Intelligence  Co. 
who  helped  interpret  for  the 
Czechs,  described  their  En- 
glish-speaking skills  as  "surviv- 
able  —  that  means  they  know 
enough  to  get  by.  But  the  Czech 
soldiers  take  their  involvement 
with  NATO  very  seriously  and 
want  to  demonstrate  thei  r  com- 
mitment." —  SFC  Lek  Mateo, 
100th  Mobile  Public  Affairs 
Detachment 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Steve  \4arding 


AYBE  it's  the  big  red 
crosses  on  the  sides,  or 
the  rescue  hoist  in  the 
door,  or  the  huge  water- 
filled  bucket  dangling 
beneath.  Maybe  it's  all  three.  But  when 
the  UH-60A  Black  Hawks  of  the 
California  Army  National  Guard's 
1 26th  Medical  Company  arrive  on  the 
scene,  they're  always  a  welcome  sight. 

Based  at  Sacramento's  Mather 
Field,  the  126th  is  the  California  Army 
Guard's  only  air  ambulance  unit  and 
one  of  just  four  high-priority  air 
ambulance  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Its  15  helicopters  and  1 18 
people  augment  the  medevac  "slice"  of 
an  infantry  maneuver  brigade  or 
division.  Though  the  126th's  soldiers 
have  performed  that  mission  more  than 
once  —  most  recently  in  Bosnia  —  it 
is  their  home-state  firefighting  and 


search-and-rescue  missions  that  have 
earned  them  the  nickname  "Sacra- 
mento's Saints." 

"We're  able  to  step  up  and  help  the 
people  of  our  state  because  we  have 
very  capable  people  and  aircraft,"  said 
the  126th's  commander,  MAJ  Robert 
A.  Spano.  "Though  state  and  local 
agencies  field  helicopters  for  both 
firefighting  and  search  and  rescue, 
we're  often  able  to  provide  a  higher 
level  of  help.  And  we're  happy  to  do 


On  the  Fire  tine 

Like  many  western  states,  Califor- 
nia fights  an  annual  battle  against 
wildfire,  and  it's  a  war  in  which 
helicopters  play  a  major  role.  They  can 
attack  fires  directly,  using  large 
collapsible  water  containers  known  as 


"Bambi  buckets"  and,  once  the  buckets 
are  removed,  the  aircraft  can  be  used  to 
insert  teams  of  firefighters,  move 
equipment  and  supplies,  or  evacuate 
the  injured. 

"For  the  firefighting  mission  we 
usually  have  several  aircraft  equipped 
with  Bambi  buckets,  which  the  state 
provides  for  us,"  Spano  said.  "We  can 
load  the  collapsed  buckets  into  the 
back  of  the  aircraft,  carry  them  out  to 
the  fire  scene,  then  deploy  and  fill 
them." 

The  buckets  are  normally  filled 
from  a  water  source  near  the  fire  —  the 
hovering  helicopter  dips  the  bucket 
into  a  lake,  river  or  canal,  for  example. 
If  natural  sources  aren't  available,  the 
buckets  can  be  filled  from  large, 
portable  swimming-pool-like  struc- 
tures called  "pumpkins."  When  full, 
the  660-gallon  buckets  weigh  almost 
5,500  pounds. 

Though  a  single  load  of  water 
might  have  little  effect  on  a  large 
wildfire,  it  can  be  tremendously  useful 
against  spot  fires  and  when  used  in  the 
"initial  attack"  phase,  said  1LT  Daniel 
Anderson,  the  126th's  training  officer. 

"Initial  attack  means  that  as  soon  as 
a  fire  is  reported,  we  get  out  there  with 
the  bucket  and  try  to  put  it  out  before  it 
really  gets  going,"  he  said.  "We're 
often  the  first  ones  on  the  scene,  and  if 
we're  lucky  we  can  sometimes  stop  the 
fire  before  it  spreads  any  further." 

The  126th's  Black  Hawks  are  also 


A  126th  Black  Hawk  circles  one  of  the 
many  fires  that  erupted  in  California  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  2000  fire  season. 
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extremely  useful  in  another  phase  of 
the  war  against  fire:  moving  vital 
equipment  and  teams  of  firefighters 
from  one  area  to  another  as  the  battle 
rages. 

""  "The  UH-60  was  built  to  haul 
people  and  equipment,"  Anderson 
said,  "and  it's  a  job  the  California 
Department  of  Forestry  really  likes  to 
use  us  for.  That's  partly  because  of 
the  Black  Hawk's  performance,  and 
partly  because  we  can  quickly 
reconfigure  the  aircraft  from  passen- 
ger transport  to  firefighting  and  back." 

And  there  are  obvious  parallels 
between  carrying  firefighters  and 
carrying  troops  in  military  operations, 
Anderson  said. 

"It's  very  similar.  We've  got 
people  loaded  down  with  equipment 
and  strapped  down  in  the  back  of  the 
aircraft,  and  we  need  to  get  them  to  an 
LZ  where  the  smoke  is  very  thick  or 
the  terrain  is  so  steep  we  can  only  put 
one  wheel  down.  We're  trying  to  get 
in  and  get  out,  because  there's  another 
sortie  coming  in  right  behind  us.  It's 
very  much  like  any  military  opera- 
tion," he  said. 

The  third  mission  the  126th's 
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aviators  undertake  during  fire  season 
—  medical  evacuation  —  is  also  a 
familiar  one. 

"We're  an  air-ambulance  unit," 
Spano  said.  "It's  what  we  do  best. 
During  fire  season  our  medevac 
operations  usually  involve  the  recov- 
ery of  injured  firefighters  and,  just  as 
in  wartime,  we  go  wherever  the 
victims  are  and  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
bring  them  out." 

The  126th  Med.  Co.  was  called  on 
to  undertake  all  three  types  of  fire- 
related  missions  this  summer,  when 
California  was  among  the  western 
states  ravaged  by  widespread  wild- 
fires. Initially  called  out  near  the  end 
of  July,  the  unit  soon  had  aircraft 
operating  throughout  the  state,  flying 
from  Mather  Field  and  forward  bases 
in  several  counties. 

The  company's  participation  was 
especially  crucial  this  year,  Spano 
said,  because  all  1 1  of  the  California 
Department  of  Forestry's  UH-1 
helicopters  had  earlier  been  grounded 
indefinitely  by  a  serious  maintenance 
problem.  The  CDF  Hueys  are  the 
state's  primary  firefighting  helicopters, 
and  their  absence  was  felt  immedi- 
ately. 

"That's  when  the  Guard  stepped  up 
to  the  plate,"  Spano  said.  "Guard  UH- 


60s  and  CH-47s  took  over  the  entire 
firefighting  mission  while  the  CDF 
worked  to  get  its  Hueys  back  on  line. 

"This  was  the  first  fire  some  of  our 
people  had  gone  up  against,"  he  said, 
"and  they  really  liked  the  mission. 
These  are  people  who'd  done  a  lot 
while  on  active  duty,  but  firefighting 
was  entirely  new  to  them.  Everyone 
really  did  an  outstanding  job.  It's  tiring 
work,  and  the  days  are  long,  but  you 
really  know  the  job  is  important." 

+4elp  FrokH  Above 

The  other  important  state  mission 
the  126th  Med.  Co.  undertakes  is  year- 
round  search  and  rescue,  or  SAR. 

"The  Air  National  Guard  has  a 
SAR  unit  based  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  but,  because  their  HH-60 
aircraft  carry  air-to-air  refueling  probes 
not  fitted  to  our  Black  Hawks,  the  Air 


KTM 


Carrying  temporary  high-visibility  markings,  a  126th  UH-60  awaits  its  next  mission 
as  smoke  from  a  nearby  fire  swirls  in  the  background. 
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Guard  concentrates  on  rescues  at  sea. 
We  typically  undertake  all  the  land 
rescues."  Spano  said. 

The  126th  doesn't  handle  things 
like  traffic  accidents  or  rescues  from 
the  roofs  of  burning  buildings. 
Spano  said,  because  California  has 
many  private  helicopter  companies 
doing  that  work.  Guard  aviators  get 
involved  when  it  comes  to  high- 
altitude  missions  the  civilian  heli- 
copters are  unable  to  perform,  or  if 
all  the  civilian  aircraft  are  engaged. 

The  126th  usually  keeps  two 
SAR  aircraft  on  standby.  Spano  said, 
each  manned  by  two  pilots,  a  crew 
i  chief  and  a  flight  medic.  Each  UH- 
|  60  is  equipped  with  a  door-mounted 

rescue  hoist  that's  used  when  the 
1  helicopter  can't  land  anywhere  near 
i  the  rescue  site.  At  the  end  of  the 
1  hoist's  cable  is  a  device  known  as  a 
I  penetrator  —  an  anchor-shaped 
i  metal  platform  with  small,  fold- 
I  down  slats  that  help  support  the 
flight  medic  and  the  rescued  indi- 
vidual during  the  trip  back  up  to  the 
hovering  helicopter. 

The  mechanics  of  actually 
getting  the  patient  from  the  ground 
to  the  hovering  helicopter  vary, 
depending  on  the  circumstances,  said 
llight  medic  and  medic  instructor 
SGT  Mike  Feyh. 

"If  it's  a  fairly  stable  area  with  a 
good  solid  place  where  I  can  stand, 
I'll  send  the  patients  up  and  then 
have  the  crew  chief  send  the 
penetrator  back  down  for  me,"  Feyh 
said.  "If  we're  taking  someone  out  of 
an  unstable  place  —  a  narrow  rock 
ledge  on  a  hillside,  for  example  — 
I'll  just  gather  them  in  and  bring 
lliem  up  with  me." 

Such  was  the  case  on  a  recent 
rescue  in  which  Feyh  and  SSG  Gary 
'  'on tinned  on  page  32) 


Sin  the  126th  Med.  Co.  agree 
that  the  firefighting  and  rescue 
missions  they  undertake  are  re- 
warding, but  also  concur  in  the 
belief  that  such  missions  can  be  among  the 
most  challenging  that  aviators  can  face. 

"Flying  in  and  near  a  large  wildfire  pre- 
sents a  whole  range  of  possible  hazards," 
said  MAJ  Robert  A.  Spano,  the  unit's  com- 
mander. "Smoke  and  air  turbulence  are  real 
concerns.  Fires  can  often  create  their  own 
weather,  and  you  have  to  constantly  be 
aware  of  your  surroundings.  You're  mixing 
smoke  with  high  temperatures,  and  it's  usu- 
ally all  taking  place  over  rugged,  mountain- 
ous terrain.  Plus  there  are  usually  quite  a 
few  other  aircraft  in  the  area  —  air  tankers, 
other  helicopters.  It  can  get  really 
busy." 

"When  you're  moving  in  on  a 
fire  you're  doing  a  lot  of  things 
simultaneously,"  added  1LT 
Daniel  Anderson,  the  126th's 
training  officer.  "You're  managing 
the  aircraft's  power;  you're  think- 
ing about  your  routes  of  approach 
and  departure;  you're  keeping 
track  of  where  the  people  on  the 
ground  are;  you're  watching  for 
other  aircraft." 

And  the  elevations  at  which 
many  of  the  unit's  rescues  are 
conducted  can  present  their  own     *A 
challenges.  ^ 

'The  Black  Hawk  is  a  great 
and  very  capable  machine,  and 
its  power  and  lifting  abilities  allow  -; 
us  to  undertake  mountain  res- 
cues at  altitudes  that  are  out  of 
reach  for  most  other  helicopters," 
Spano  said.  "But  the  UH-60  can 
run  out  of  power,  just  like  any 

Secured  by  safety  lines,  SSG  Gary 
Volkman  keeps  a  hand  on  the 
penetrator  as  his  UH-60  nears  the 
scene  of  a  simulated  rescue. 


other  aircraft.  Sometim 
aircraft  right  on  the  edge  of  its  performanc 
limitations,  so  we  have  to  plan  very  careful! 
for  variables  like  weight,  weathercondition 
and  fuel  load." 

One  constant  factor  the  126th's  avia 
tors  have  to  contend  with,  Spano  said,  i: 
California's  tremendously  varied  terrain. 

"We  can  fly  80  miles  in  one  direction  am 
be  on  top  of  the  highest  point  in  the  lower  4l 
states.  Then  we  go  80  miles  the  other  wa 
and  we're  in  the  lowest  spot  in  the  Wester 
Hemisphere,"  he  said.  "And  those  two  p<->'ni 
might  even  be  part  of  the  same  missk 

"No  two  missions  are  alike,"  Spam 
added,  "and  you  have  to  be  ready  for 
thing."  —  Steve  Hardinc 
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Volkman,  the  126th"s  crew  chief 
standardization  instructor  and  Feyh's 
frequent  flight  partner,  both  partici- 
pated. Two  hikers  had  slid  about  75 
feet  down  a  steep  hillside,  miracu- 
lously coming  to  rest  on  a  very  narrow 
ledge.  Below  the  ledge  was  a  sheer 
drop  of  several  hundred  feet.  The 
rescue  helicopter  had  to  hover  some 
220  feet  above  the  hikers,  both  to 
avoid  the  sheer  face  of  the  rock  and  to 
ensure  that  the  rotor  down  wash  didn't 
further  endanger  the  men. 

"That  shelf  was  just  barely  big 
enough  for  those  two  guys," 
Volkmann  said,  "and  there  was  no 
way  to  put  Mike  onto  it.  So  we 
lowered  him  down  to  their  level,  and 
he  was  able  to  rest  his  knees  against 
the  ledge.  Then  he  actually  brought 
them  onto  the  seat  of  the  penetrator  in 
the  air.  Once  he  had  them  hooked  in,  I 
brought  them  up." 

Feyh  said  that  the  people  he  and 
his  crewmates  rescue  rarely  hesitate 
when  it  comes  time  to  ride  the  hoist 
back  up  to  a  helicopter  hovering  high 
above  them. 

"By  the  time  we  get  to  them, 
they're  so  glad  to  see  us  they're  more 
than  willing  to  do  something  that  in 
any  other  circumstances  they'd 
probably  flat-out  refuse  to  try,"  Feyh 
said.  "They  realize  that  the  penetrator 
is  their  only  way  out." 

"Thev  sometimes  eet  a  little 


nervous  when  they  reach  the  door  ot 
the  aircraft,  though,"  Volkmann 
added,  "and  that  can  actually  be  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
rescue.  Their  first  impulse  is  to  grab 
something  solid,  either  the  hoist 
operator  or  some  part  of  the  helicop- 
ter, so  you  have  to  make  sure  they 
don't  grab  something  they  shouldn't. 
But  once  we  bring  them  in  they 
usually  heave  a  big  sigh  of  relief." 

And  those  just  rescued  aren't  the 
only  people  in  the  helicopter  who 
take  a  moment  to  reflect  once  the  job 
is  done. 

"During  the  actual  rescue  you 
concentrate  on  the  job,  and  the 
training  sort  of  takes  over,"  Feyh 
said.  "But  when  you  get  back  into 
the  aircraft,  it's  kind  of  a  rush  to  look 
back  on  what  you  just  did.  It's  a 
pretty  good  feeling  to  know  you've 
just  pulled  someone  out  of  a  danger- 
ous or  life-threatening  situation." 

Sc\\n\s  on  Cc\\\ 

Saving  lives  and  helping  defend 
California  against  wildfires  is  all  part 
of  the  mission  for  the  126th  Med. 
Co.,  according  to  its  commander. 

"We're  citizens  of  this  state,  too," 
Spano  said.  "We're  happy  to  be  able 
to  help,  whether  fighting  a  wildfire 
or  pulling  an  injured  hiker  off  the  top 
of  Mount  Shasta.  And  the  fact  that 
the  firefighting,  medevac  and  rescue 
missions  we  fly  are  tremendously 
good  training  for  our 
federal,  active-duty 
,  '         mission  is  a  big  plus." 
"This  is  some  of  the 
most  intense  and 
challenging  flying  most 
of  us  have  ever  done." 
Anderson  added.  "But 
when  you  put  that  water 
right  on  target,  or  you 
hoist  somebody  out  of  a 
dangerous  situation,  it's 
a  feeling  you  just  can't 
beat."  □ 

The  Black  Hawk's  cockpit  is 
a  busy  place  during  the  nap- 
of-the-earth  approach  to  the 
simulated  rescue  site. 


Hescwiers 


HE  soldiers  in  the  back  of  126th 
Med.  Co.  Black  Hawks  during 
a  rescue  are  the  crew  chief,  who 
operates  the  rescue  hoist,  and  the 
flight  medic,  who  actually  rides  the  hoist 
cable  down.  Both  have  to  be  very  skilled  at 
orchestrating  the  various  parts  of  the  com- 
plex rescue  ballet.  Ensuring  that  they  are  is 
up  to  SSG  Gary  Volkmann,  the  126th's 
crew  chief  standardization  instructor,  and 
SGT  Mike  Feyh,  a  unit  flight  medic  instruc- 
tor. 

"I  make  sure  that  all  the  trainers  are 
teaching  to  the  same  standard,"  Volkmann 
said.  "The  rescue  hoist  is  probably  the 
biggest  thing  we  have  to  stay  up  on,  be- 
cause we  want  our  soldiers  to  be  more  than 
just  qualified,  we  want  them  to  be  profi- 
cient." 

Hoist  training  involves  a  ground  school 
in  which  soldiers  learn  about  the  system's 
construction,  and  how  to  operate  and  main- 
tain it.  The  next  step  is  in-the-air  training, 
during  which  students  first  operate  the  hoist 
at  altitudes  of  between  25  and  50  feet,  then 


For  itiore  on 
the  126th  / 

Med.  Co.  c\r\t{   U 
its  operations, 
c\r\A  on  career  oppor 
tvtnities  with  the  unit, 
visit  its  web  \>c\g&  a\ 
www.c4l3u4rd.c4.gov/ 
126th. 
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move  progressively  upward  to  higher-alti- 
tude hoists  and  hoists  into  and  out  of  trees. 

The  training  is  exacting,  Volkman  said, 
because  it  has  to  be. 

"It  takes  quite  a  bit  of  time  for  people  to 
get  used  to  judging  distances  between  the 
aircraft  and  the  ground,  for  example,"  he 
said.  "And  that's  obviously  important  when 
you  have  a  medic  sitting  on  the  end  of  that 
hoist  line  and  you're  sending  him  down  too 
fast  —  it  will  definitely  hurt  if  he  hits  the 
ground  too  hard.  Operating  the  hoist  is 
really  an  art." 

The  soldiers  who  ride  down  that  hoist 
line  —  the  flight  medics  —  also  have  a 
variety  of  skills.  They  must,  of  course,  first 
acquire  the  necessary  range  of  medical 
knowledge. 

"Flight  medics  must  first  go  through 
the  normal  91 B  Army  medic  training,"  Feyh 
said.  "Then,  we  require  that  flight  medics 
must  be  qualified  emergency  medical  tech- 
nicians and  that  they  attend  the  flight  medic 
course  at  Fort  Rucker.  Ala." 

The  medics  encounter  a  wide  range  of 
injuries.  Feyh  said,  everything  from  scrapes 
and  bruises  to  massive  trauma  and  alti- 
tude sickness. 

"Fortunately,  most  of  the  1 26th's  med- 
ics work  as  paramedics  for  fire  depart- 
ments or  commercial  ambulance  compa- 
nies," he  said.  "So  the  guys  out  there  doing 
the  rescues  actually  have  a  higher  level  of 
medical  training  than  medics  in  active- 
duty  units." 

"No  two  missions  are  ever  the  same," 
Volkmann  said,  "either  in  the  injuries  or  the 
circumstances  we  have  to  deal  with." 

One  fairly  common  factor,  though,  is 
altitude.  The  126th  is  often  called  on  to 
undertake  rescues  on  Mount  Shasta  and 
other  peaks. 

"That's  because  the  Black  Hawk  can 
perform  well  at  those  altitudes,  and  be- 
cause most  civilian  helicopters  don't  have 


As  the  helicopter  hovers  150  feet  above  the  simulated  rescue  site,  SSG  Gary  Volkmann 
(right)  prepares  to  bring  flight  medic  SSG  Mike  Feyh  back  aboard. 


rescue  hoists."  Volkmann  said.  "So  just 
about  any  mission  above  10,000  feet  is 
ours." 

Though  10.000  feet  usually  marks  the 
altitude  at  which  air  crews  must  don  oxygen 
masks,  the  rescue  crews  are  cleared  to 
work  without  oxygen  for  up  to  an  hour  at  that 
elevation.  On  most  of  the  higher-altitude 


rescues,  Feyh  said,  the  aircraft  will  drop 
medic  at  the  site  and  wait  at  a  lower  altitude 
until  summoned  by  the  medic. 

'This  job  can  certainly  throw  some  in- 
teresting challenges  at  you."  Volkmann  said. 
'But  good  training,  motivation  and  pride  in 
what  we  do  go  a  long  way  toward  overcom- 
ing the  obstacles."  —  Steve  Harding 
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Kelly  Schumacher's  family  portrait  won  the  fifth  Armed  Services 
YMCA  art  contest. 


MCA  Announces  Art 
Contest  Winners 

Springfield,  Va.  —  Twelve- 
year-old  artist  Kelly  Schu- 
macher took  first  prize  in  this 
year's  Armed  Services  YMCA 
art  contest  by  entering  a  win- 
ning drawing  of  herself  clutch- 
ing two  puppies  and  standing 
next  to  her  Coast  Guard  father, 
her  mother  and  sisters. 

A  7th  grader,  the  budding 
artist  is  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Kevin  Schumacher 
of  St.  Louis.  She  receives  a 
$500  U.S.  Savings  Bond  prize, 
and  her  artwork  will  appear  on 

Oldest  Female  Veteran 
Dies  at  103 

Washington  —  Frieda  Mae 
Hardin,  the  nation's  oldest  fe- 
male veteran,  died  in  August  at 
age  103  in  a  nursing  home  in 
Livermore,  Calif.  Hardin,  and 
thousands  of  women  like  her, 
paved  the  way  for  future 
women  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
armed  forces. 

Hardin  joined  the  Navy  as 
a  yeomanette  in  September 
1918  and  served  until  March 
1919.    More   than    12,000 
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this  year's  ASYMCA  Military 
Family  Week  poster.  Her  9- 
year-old  sister,  Katie,  was  the 
Coast  Guard  runner-up. 

Others  recognizedfortheir 
work  include:  Ariana  A.  Chris- 
tina, age  8,  from  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C.;  Allison  Leonard,  age  1 1 , 
from  Naval  Air  Station  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.;  Karen  Nicholson, 
age  9,  from  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas;  Angelica  A. 
Gates,  age  1 1 ,  of  Marine  Corps 
Recruit  Depot  Parris  Island,  S.C.; 
National  Guard's  Peter  Gogol- 
ouchko,  age  5,  of  Los  Alamitos, 
Calif.;  and  Da'Von  Brooks,  age 
10,  son  of  a  Department  of 


women  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  I  as  clerks, 
stenographers,  telephone  op- 
erators, recruiters,  draftsmen 
and  camouflage  designers. 


Defense  civilian  from  Newport 
News  Shipyard,  Va. 

The  Armed  Services 
YMCA  and  the  GEICO  Insur- 
ance Co.  cosponsor  the  art 
contest  to  promote  the  annual 
Military  Family  Week  obser- 
vance, held  this  month.  The 
week  is  dedicated  to  recogniz- 
ing the  contributions  and  sacri- 
fices of  military  families  in  sup- 
port of  their  service  member. 
—  Andree  Swanson,  Armed 
Services  YMCA 

Seabees  Build  Bridges  of 
Friendship 

Tartu,  Estonia  —  Navy 
Seabees  and  Estonian  soldiers 
used  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
Exercise  Cornerstone  00-2  to 
build  bridges  —  one  made  of 
metal,  and  the  other  of  good- 
will and  friendship.  The  August 
exercise  was  intended  to  de- 
velop a  common  understand- 
ing of  peace-support  opera- 
tions between  the  two  nations. 
It  was  a  two-phase  joint  and 
combined  exercise. 

During  Phase  I,  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  soldiers  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reservists  con- 
ducted combat  engineering 
training  with  Estonian  engi- 
neers and  other  units,  and 


Frieda  Mae  Hardin, 
then  101,  spoke  at  a 
1997  event  at  Ar- 
lington National 
Cemetery. 

Accompanied  by 
her  son,  Jerald 
Kirsten,  a  retired 
Navy  captain,  Hardin 
spoke  during  the 
1997  dedication  cer- 
emonies forthe  Women  in  Mili- 
tary Service  for  America  Me- 
morial at  the  gateway  to 
Virginia's  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  She  addressed  a 


Latvian  and  Lithuanian  engi- 
neers. During  Phase  II,  the 
Seabees  worked  with  Estonian 
units  on  projects  including  the 
construction  of  a  bridge,  reno- 
vation of  a  kitchen  facility  for 
the  homeless,  construction 
work  at  an  orphanage  and  as- 
sembly of  two  camp  shelters. 
The  crew  of  the  Poltsamaa 
bridge  project  consisted  of  ac- 
tive-duty Seabees  from  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion 
133  in  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and 
Naval  Reserve  Seabees  from 


A  Seabee  helps  an  Estonian 
man  get  his  bicycle  across  a 
makeshift  bridge  during  Cor- 
nerstone 00-2. 


NMCB  24  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 
They  worked  with  Estonian 
soldiers  of  the  Tartu  Single  In- 
fantry Battalion.  —  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Kim  Dixon  and  Lt.  Pat 
McGovern,  Cornerstone  00-2 
Public  Affairs  Office 


crowd  estimated  at  more  than 
30,000. 

"In  my  101  years  of  living, 
I  have  observed  many  won- 
derful achievements,  but  none 
as  important  or  as  meaningful 
as  the  progress  of  women  in 
taking  their  rightful  place  in  so- 
ciety," Hardin  said  at  the  dedi- 
cation. 

Hardin  survived  four  hus- 
bands and  is  survived  by  a 
daughter  and  three  sons.  All 
her  sons  served  in  the  military. 
—  Rudi  Williams,  American 
Forces  Press  Service 
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century  of  neglect. 


CW2  Tom  Castle  (left)  and  SFC  Michael 
McDonald  —  two  of  the  soldiers  still  serving 
in  Berlin  —  greet  a  German  Guard  outside 
the  U.S.  Embassy. 
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N  Nov.  9,  1989,  28  years 
after  the  city  was  cut  in  two 
by  the  infamous  Berlin 
Wall,  East  German  leaders 


announced  the  decision  to  open 
the  border  with  the  West,  leading 
to  the  eventual  reunification  of 
Germany  and  the  re-establishment 
of  Berlin  as  the  nation's  capital. 

Suddenly,  anyone  who  wanted 
to  visit  or  even  relocate  to  the 
democratic  nations  of  Europe 
could  simply  come  to  the  border 
and  request  an  exit  visa. 
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A  line  of  stones  running  through  the  pavement  near  the  Reichstag  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  where  the  wall  once  separated  Berlin. 


TV  and  radio  reports  of  the  new 
policy  sent  thousands  of  East  Berliners 
to  the  Wall's  checkpoints  to  see  if 
what  they  were  hearing  was  true. 
Crowds  grew  so  large  that  border 
guards  couldn't  process  the  paper- 
work. They  simply  opened  the  border 
and  let  the  people  walk  through. 

Workmen  dismantled  sections  of 
the  Wall  from  Nov.  14  to  21 .  And  the 


famed  Brandenburg  Gate  —  landmark 
dividing  line  between  East  and  West 
Berlin,  located  on  the  communist  East 
side  since  the  Wall  went  up  in  August 
1961  —  officially  opened  on  Dec.  22. 
In  a  flash,  years  of  tension,  intrigue 
and  conflict  in  the  divided  city  gave 
way  to  exhilaration  and  renewed  hope 
for  the  future,  according  to  historians 
Robert  Grathwol  and  Donita  Moorhus 


111  their  book,  "American  Forces  in 
Berlin,  1945-1994." 

m  ODAY,  some  of  the  most 
notable  effects  of  the  fall  of 
communism  and  the  subse- 
quent German  reunification 

continue  to  take  place  in  Berlin.  And, 
as  it  has  done  for  more  than  a  half- 
century,  the  Army  is  playing  an 
important  role  in  reshaping  not  only 
the  future  of  Berlin,  but  of  Germany. 

UX  Ar>y  Prxlchcc  - 
PcfcMe  Attache 

COL  Eric  Hammersen,  defense 
attache  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Berlin, 
is  the  first  U.S.  military  attache  in  the 
city  since  1941.  Earlier,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  was  located  in  East  Ger- 
many. 

With  the  transition  of 
the  seat  of  government 
from  Bonn  to  Berlin  the       h 
U.S.  Embassy  also 
relocated  there,  in  July 
1999.  Hammersen  arrived 
a  month  later. 

In  June  the  attache 
office  was  still  split 
between  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
because  90  percent  of  the 
German  Defense  Ministry  ' 

was  still  in  Bonn.  Some 
30  U.S.  active-duty 
military  personnel  from 
the  joint  services  were 
assigned  to  Berlin,  six  of     COL  Eric  Hi 
them  soldiers.  fi|,st  U.S.  mi 

"I  consider  it  a  great       Berlin  slnce 
honor  to  be  here  at  this 
time,  when  the  seat  of  government 
moves  back  to  Berlin  and  German 
armed  forces  are  undergoing  restruc- 
turing," said  Hammersen,  whose 
grandfather  and  daughter  were  both 
born  in  Berlin.  "We  understand  what 
restructuring  is  about,  and  we  pass  on 
offers  of  assistance  to  Gei 
ment  officials." 

As  attache,  Hammersen  is  the 
military  advisor  to  the  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  Germany  and  his  consulates.  He 
represents  the  secretary  of  defense, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 

From  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Berlin,  COL  Jan 
Harpole  secures  agreements  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  exercises  like  "Partnership 
for  Peace." 


TV^nJ  nJto  reports  of  trie  new  policy  sent 

tkoHSAflJf  of 64ft  frcrjinctf  to  tdc  Ujllfcbeck- 

po/ntf  to  sec  IfwItM  tbey  were  be^rina  w£f  true. 


service  secretaries,  and  others,  to  their 
German  counterparts.  He  coordinates 
activities  between  the  Army  and  the 
German  Bundeswehr,  and  observes 
what's  happening  in  Germany  and 
reports  back  to  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department. 

He  and  his  staff  set  up  meetings  for 
high-ranking  visitors,  taking  care  of 
aircraft  clearances  and  arranging  for 
note-takers  to  record  meeting  events. 
"If  agreements  are  made  at  the  highest 


"I  do  lots  of  coordination," 
Hammersen  said.  He  and  his  staff 
arrange  talks  between  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
personnel  in  the  United  States  and 
German  army  staffers.  Recently,  they 
also  assisted  in  getting  U.S.  military 
aircraft  to  Berlin  for  the  Berlin  Interna- 
tional Air  Show. 

USAREUR  recently  completed  a 
signal  exercise  in  Thuringia,  a  former 
East  German  state.  "We  had  to  coordi- 


levels,  we  facilitate  the  implementation    nate  with  German  authorities  to  allow 
of  those  agreements,  too,"  Hammersen     the  exercise  to  take  place  there, 


|^  —     came  with  him,  he 
said. 

"That  visit  was 
pretty  significant," 
said  CW2  Tom  Castle, 
another  member  of  the 
Defense  Attache 
Service.  "Over  a  five- 
—    day  period  we  had 
COL  Eric  Hammersen  is  the    Clinton,  the  secretary 
first  U.S.  military  attache  in    0f  state,  assistant 
Berlin  since  1 941 .  secretary  of  state, 

deputy  secretary  of 
rnment  defense,  two  assistant  secretaries  of 

rerman  defense,  the  commander  in  chief, 

g  restruc-        Europe,  and  all  of  their  generals  and 
/hose  colonels  here  in  Berlin." 


When  President  training  areas,"  Hammersen  said. 
Bill  Clinton  visited  .  . 

Berlin  recently,  "we  ^cHtft  pdC.  PcfoUtV 

were  involved  in  r%    h^^CkYtAeV 

making  arrangements  L-<5r^m<JnaCr 
for  Air  Force  One  and  Dr.  Stephen  Bowman  was  depi 

supporting  all  the  brigade  commander  of  the  U.S.  Ar 

military  personnel  who  Berlin  Brigade  in  July  1990,  eight 


months  after  the  Wall  fell.  He  retired 
from  the  Army  in  1996  after  serving  as 
director  of  the  U.S.  Military  History 
Institute,  then  received  an  offer  to  do 
military  tours  in  Berlin. 

In  the  summer  of  199 1,  as  the 
Allies  were  departing  Berlin  and 
throwing  away  valuable  occupation 
memorabilia,  Bowman  met  with 
members  of  a  German  historical 
society  who  wanted  to  establish  an 
Allied  museum  in  Berlin.  It  opened  in 
June  1998. 

"We  were  concerned  that  there'd  be 
nothing  of  this  history  left,"  said 
Bowman,  who  married  a  Berliner  in 
1999.  She'd  taught  Head  Start  to 
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Motorists  and  pedestrians  (above)  casually 
cross  the  once-formidable  border  at  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  which  was  far  less  ac- 
cessible during  the  Cold  War  (right). 


American  soldiers  and  educated  the 
children  of  U.S.  general  officers  for  18 
years. 

"There's  no  doubt  when  you  walk 
down  Unter  den  Linden  to  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  where  all  the 
Eastern  nations  had  their  embassies, 
that  we  helped  save  Berlin,"  said 
Bowman.  As  he  spoke  he  stood  in  what 
was  once  the  "death  strip,"  the  area 
outside  the  Potsdamer  Platz  subway 
station,  fronted  by  the  Reichstag  — 
Germany's  re-established  seat  of 
government  —  and  the  Brandenburg 
Gate. 

The  S-Bahn  station  at  Unter  den 
Linden,  which  closed  when  the  Wall 
went  up,  today  is  an  important  stop. 
And  the  Potsdamer  Platz  station,  a 
maze  of  construction,  is  to  become  an 
ultramodern  subway  station  and 
shopping  complex. 

Today  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
people  and  cars  come  and  go  freely. 


.':■'■£- 


Before  the  Wall  fell,  it  divided  East 
and  West  Berlin.  "The  Wall  curved 
out  in  front  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate, 
and  the  gate  was  on  the  communist 
side,"  Bowman  said. 

The  city's  transformation  includes 
the  restoration  of  the  famed  Adlon 
Hotel  on  Unter  den  Linden.  Used  as  a 
hospital  after  the  World  War  II  battle 
for  the  Reichstag,  the  most  exclusive 
hotel  in  all  Berlin  is  once  again  open. 

"It  was  like  walking  from  color  to 
black  and  white,"  said  Bowman  of  the 
differences  he  noted  between  "gray 
and  dingy"  East  Berlin  and  vibrant 
West  Berlin  when  he  visited  years 
earlier  as  a  company  commander. 


Today,  in  a  city  that's  40  percent 
covered  by  parks  and  lakes,  "you  can 
put  all  of  Frankfurt,  Stuttgart  and 
Munich  inside  the  city  limits  and  still 
have  room  for  Washington,  D.C.,"  said 
Bowman  of  the  united  Berlin  that  is 
home  to  6  million  people. 

Bill  Kunzman,  a  friend  of 
Bowman's  since  the  two  were  class- 
mates at  West  Point,  also  teaches  at  the 
JFK  school.  Kunzman  retired  in  1995 
as  a  colonel  and  TRADOC's  liaison 
officer  to  the  French  army. 

"I  was  assigned  to  Germany  for  a 


total  of  six  years  during  my  career," 
Kunzman  said.  "But  I  always  com- 
manded air  defense  missile  batteries  in 
southern  Germany.  And,  there  were 
rules  about  commanders  of  those  units 
coming  to  Berlin  —  we  couldn't." 

He  visited  Berlin  for  the  first  time 
in  May  1989.  Following  his  retire- 
ment, he  went  back  to  school  to  get  his 
teaching  certificate.  "I  knew  I  wanted 
to  come  back  to  Europe  and  could  do 
so  as  a  teacher.  And  I  knew  if  I 
couldn't  return  to  Paris,  Berlin  was  my 
second  choice. 

"Because  I'd  always  enjoyed 
working  with  soldiers,  I  thought 
teaching  would  be  for  me,"  Kunzman 
said.  "I  sent  resumes  to  every  school  I 
could  think  of.  I  sent  30  letters  and  got 
29  responses  that  said  you  had  to  be  a 
teacher  for  two  years  first. 

"I  hadn't  taught  for  one  day,  other 
than  as  a  student  teacher,"  he  contin- 
ued. "I  was  due  to  start  my  doctoral 
program  on  July  1 .  On  June  30, 1  got  a 
call  from  the  JFK  school,  asking  if  I 
wanted  to  teach  physics.  "They  said, 
'We  know  what  you  did  in  the  Army, 


Germany's  Bundeswehr  soldiers  can  also  be  seen  exploring  the  city  that  previously  had 
been  off-limits  to  them. 
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what  you  learned  at  West  Point.  That's 
good  enough  for  us."'  Kunzman 
teaches  physics  at  the  school. 

"A  main  reason  we  care  about 
being  here  is  that  the  schools  are 
excellent.  The  government  has  made 
the  JFK  school  the  school  for  embassy 
children.  And  I  teach  the  children  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Pakistan  and  India, 
among  others,"  Kunzman  said. 

Besides  the  excellent  schools, 
"there's  so  much  history  here,  so  much 
ambiance  —  you  can  'feel'  the  city," 
Kunzman  said.  "My  wife  is  a  spy- 
novel  freak.  The  places  we  visit  are 
places  she  reads  about  in  her  books." 

UJAR6UR  LUiion 
Officer 

COL  Jan  Harpole  command's  the 


U.S.  Army,  Europe,  liaison  office  at 
the  embassy.  "We're  the  only  non- 
diplomatic  U.S.  forces'  element  in 
Berlin,"  said  Harpole,  who  arrived  in 
September  1999. 

Harpole' s  office  provides  the 
liaison  between  the  USAREUR 
commanding  general  and  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Germany,  and  repre- 
sents the  U.S.  forces  to  the  German 
government. 

"It's  surprising  to  me  how  well 
received  I  am  in  the  local  commu- 
nity," said  Harpole,  who  lives  in  the 
former  East  Zone  and  first  came  to 
Berlin  in  the  mid-1970s,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  a  transportation  unit  that 
ran  the  "Duty  Train"  from  Frankfurt  to 
West  Berlin.  "I  didn't  have  security 
concerns,  but  administrative  ones." 

As  one  of  the  few  U.S.  soldiers 


living  in  Berlin  he's  often  a  "guinea 
pig,"  he  said.  "I've  often  had  to  prove 
to  police  that  I  don't  have  to  pay  this 
tax  or  that  fee,  and  that  I  can  drive 
with  a  civilian  registration  under  the 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement,"  Harpole 
said  of  his  experiences  dealing  with 
German  officials.  "It's  allowed  me  to 
get  to  know  the  people  and  make 
friends.  It's  been  somewhat  of  an 
advertising  campaign,  too,  to  say, 
'yes,  the  U.S.  Army  is  here,'  albeit  in 
very  small  force.  But  we're  all  part  of 
NATO;  it's  simply  a  process  of 
education. 

"What  I  hear  over  and  over  again 
—  always  from  the  easterners  —  is 
that  in  all  the  years  the  Soviets  were 
here,  they  had  no  contact  with  them," 
Harpole  said.  "The  young  Russian 
soldiers  didn't  have  hard  currency  and 
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Modern  high-rise  buildings  and  plenty  of  glass  characterize  what's  soon  to  be  the  Potsdamer  Platz  subway  station  shopping  area, 
once  the  last  stop  between  East  and  West. 


were  always  under  strict  military 
control.  The  higher-ranking  officers 
just  weren't  interested  in  making 
friends  with  the  East  Berliners. 

"Now  that  we're  in  what  used  to 
be  East  Germany,  we're  trying  to 
increase  the  U.S.  presence  in  the  east," 


Harpole  said.  "Since  we  don't  have 
any  U.S.  forces  personnel  stationed  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  we  have 
to  do  other  things  to  show  how  a  U.S. 
force  conducts  itself  in  a  democracy." 

In  June,  the  Army  conducted  the 
largest  military  exercise  in  the  east, 


with  one  battalion  of  U.S.  soldiers  in 
Thuringia  —  a  wooded,  mountainous 
region  in  central  Germany  near  the 
Czech  border,  Harpole  said. 

"I  was  told  several  thousand  people 
hiked  up  the  Harz  Mountains,  where  a 
22nd  Signal  Bde.  element  was  located 


Soldiers 


Major  c 
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n  projects  are  focused  on  areas  where  t 


in  the  area  of  a  former  Soviet  outpost," 
Harpole  said.  "They  wanted  to  see 
what  our  soldiers  do,  and  we  don't 
prohibit  them  from  seeing." 

Some  Bundeswehr  soldiers  partici- 
pated, but  the  event  was  not  a  "Part- 
nership for  Peace"  exercise. 

More  typically,  Harpole  coordi- 
nates with  the  USAREUR  commander 
on  land  and  facilities'  use  in  Germany. 
"We  don't  own  any  land  in  Germany; 
it's  provided  for  our  use,"  he  said. 
"There  are  thousands  of  areas  where 
we  need  permission  from  local  authori- 
ties to  bring  in  food  or  store  hazardous 
materiels,  as  examples."  In  addition, 
certain  treaties  govern  the  introduction 
of  new  equipment  or  units  into  Ger- 
many. 

"If  one  person  is  going  to  speak,  or 
500  people  are  going  to  be  involved  in 
a  training  exercise,  we  have  to  get  an 
official  agreement,"  Harpole  said. 
"Since  Poland  and  the  Czech  Republic 
have  entered  NATO,  there's  much 
more  going  on"  —  from  another 
country's  band  playing,  to  a  major 
training  exercise  in  yet  another  former 
Eastern-Bloc  nation. 

Additionally,  Harpole  handles 
innumerable  housekeeping  issues, 
dealing  with  everything  from  space  on 
which  to  conduct  maneuvers  to  the 


repair  of  buildings  where  U.S.  soldiers 
live  and  work. 

lcA<a(  LUiior?  Officer 

MAJ  Scott  Frye,  legal  liaison 
officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy,  advises 
Harpole  on  the  terms  of  treaties.  "We 
have  a  staff  of  attorneys  in  Heidelberg, 
but  I'm  here  because  I  speak  German 
and  have  a  background  in  international 
law,"  said  Frye,  who  ensures  U.S. 
officials  understand  the  treaties. 

"We  still  have  Dutch,  French, 
Belgian,  British  and  Canadian  forces  in 
Germany,"  Frye  said.  "So,  we  rou- 
tinely discuss  environmental,  training 
and  management  issues. 

"We're  here  as  guests  of  Ger- 


many." said  Frye,  the  only  U.S. 
military  lawyer  in  Berlin.  "If  there's  u 
gray  area,  we  form  a  front  with  our 
fellow  'sending  states,'"  Frye  said. 
"It's  not  an  adversarial  position,  but  it 
strengthens  our  negotiating  ability  to 
have  six  sending  states,  because  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  agreements 
under  two  primary  treaties:  the  NATO 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement  and  a 
supplementary  agreement  that  applies 
in  Germany  to  the  sending  states." 
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Today,  in  the  former  East  Zone,  the 
sky  is  filled  with  giant  cranes  working 
to  obliterate  the  last  reminders  of 
where  the  Wall  butted  against  homes, 
and  construction  crews  rebuild  and 
renovate,  remedying  more  than  a  half- 
century  of  neglect. 

"You've  got  major  restaurant  and 
hotel  chains  in  the  former  East  Berlin," 
Hammersen  said.  "It's  fascinating  to 
see  how  cosmopolitan  the  city  has 
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Berlin's  massive  construction  and  renova- 
tion projects  include  a  major  facelift  for  th 
historic  Reichstag  building  that  houses  th 
united  German  government. 
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The  Berliner  Dom  cathedral  remains  a  popular  attraction  with  visitors  and  residents. 


become.  And  only  a  few  kilometers  of 
Wall  are  left." 

Massive  projects  include  a  several- 
city-block  stretch  of  new  government 
offices,  several  stories  high,  located 
across  the  street  from  the  Reichstag, 
and  luxury  townhomes  at  Potsdamer 
Platz,  area  of  the  former  "death  strip." 

Harpole  said  the  reported  construc- 
tion funding  in  Berlin  is  between  $12 
billion  and  $28  billion  a  year.  "At  that 
rate,  it's  like  watching  someone  paint  a 
picture.  Change  occurs  daily. 

"The  East  is,  in  fact,  changing  at 
warp  speed,"  Harpole  said.  "Ten  years 
from  now,  the  most  modern  half  of 
Berlin  might  be  this  half  —  the  former 
East." 

The  German  government  is  putting 
huge  resources  into  closing  social  and 
economic  gaps,  Hammersen  said.  But 
unemployment  in  the  East  is  still 
significantly  higher  than  in  the  West. 

"It  breeds  contempt,"  said  retired 
Air  Force  Master  Sgt.  Robert  Jumper, 
who  was  an  air  traffic  controller  at 
Tempelhof  Airport  when  the  Allies 
were  departing  Berlin.  After  retirement 


he  found  a  job  at  the  city's  main 
commercial  airport,  Tegel  Interna- 
tional. 

Jumper  said  most  of  the  unem- 
ployment is  in  the  eastern  sector  of 
Berlin  and  the  former  East  Germany, 
where  many  people  are  not  qualified 
for  jobs  because  they  didn't  have  the 
same  educational  opportunities  as 
their  counterparts  in  the  West. 

The  crime  rate  is  high,  too,  he  said. 
"When  the  Wall  came  down,  the  city 
picked  up  more  than  2  million  people. 
The  bad  came  in  with  the  good,  among 
them  Russian  and  East  German 
Mafia." 

Also,  the  cost  of  living  is  ex- 
tremely high,  Jumper  said.  When  the 
Wall  fell,  caps  on  rent  went  away.  And 
when  the  capital  moved  to  Berlin, 
property  values  soared. 

Other  issues  include  traffic  conges- 
tion and  a  shortage  of  housing, 
Harpole  said.  "But,  frankly,  I  find  the 
city  less  congested  than  other  major 
cities.  Berlin  is  still  a  city  with  wide 
roads  and  lots  of  parking." 

"But  integrating  citizens  from  the 
former  East  and  West  Germany  is  still 
a  problem,"  Harpole  added.  Ten  years 
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Berlin's  Gedachtniskirche,  a  landmark  in 
the  former  Western  Zone,  known  to  Ameri- 
cans as  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm  Memorial 
Church,  suffered  heavy  damage  in  World 
War  II,  but  has  been  left  as  a  reminder  of 
the  devastation  of  war. 
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after  the  fall  of  the  Wall,  "You're  just 
now  seeing  major  migration.  There 
was  a  tremendous  amount  of  inertia 
that  kept  the  eastern  half  in  the  East 
and  the  western  half  in  the  West;  it's 
1  slightly  less  expensive  to  live  in  the 
,  eastern  part  of  the  city,  for  one  thing, 
i  Additionally,  the  stores  are  open 
I  longer  in  the  East,  until  9  or  10  p.m. 
and  there's  more  nightlife." 


or  U.S.  military  personnel  living 
in  the  city,  former  Berlin 
Brigade  housing  is  convenient, 
affordable  and  very  nice,  said 
Castle,  who  lives  in  a  single-family 
home  with  his  wife  and  children. 
"Being  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Berlin  is  a  luxury  assignment,"  added 
SFC  Michael  McDonald,  Army 


A  preserved  remnant  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  painted  by  local  artists,  stands  at  the  construc- 
tion site  near  Potsdamer  Platz. 


Local  musicians  play  at  a  subway  entrance  on  the  renowned  shopping  strip,  the 
Kurfurstendamm. 

operations  NCO  at  the  embassy.  "We're  at  the  American  Consulate.  And  the 


five  hours  from  the  nearest  military 
support  in  Vilseck,  Germany.  Many 
places  we  go  —  like  Mongolia  or 


closest  medical  facility  and  post 
exchange  are  five  hours  away. 
"It's  all  new  now,"  said  Jumper. 


Kazakhstan,  we  have  to  fly  to  another      "Before,  we  had  the  camaraderie  that 


country  for  support,  because  there's 
none  on  the  entire  continent." 


grew  from  the  situation  of  the  time. 
Now,  we  have  to  assimilate  into  the 


Today,  U.S.  personnel  most  affected  culture  more.  Every  day  is  a  learning, 
by  lack  of  support  facilities  in  Berlin        growing  experience."  □ 
are  most  likely  retirees,  said  Bowman. 
The  only  military  service  for  ex- 
military  personnel  is  a  retiree  mailroom 
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devastation  was  the  psychological 
impact  of  a  Germany  divided  into 


Berlin  —  Germany's  former 
"intellectual,  artistic  and  cultural" 
capital,  according  to  historians  —  was 
separated  into  sectors  of  occupation. 

The  military  commanders  of  the 
occupying  powers  —  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
Soviet  Union  —  exercised  full  power 
over  their  individual  portions  of  Berlin. 
Almost  immediately,  the  armies  began 
rebuilding  the  shattered  city,  restoring 
utilities,  bringing  in  food  and  supplies, 
and  providing  jobs.  The  occupying 
forces  were  to  control  Berlin's  destiny 
for  some  50  years. 

During  that  period,  U.S.  soldiers 
experienced  some  of  the  tensest 
periods  of  the  Cold  War.  Those 
included  the  Soviet  blockade  of  West 
Berlin,  the  portion  of  the  then-divided 
city  far  behind  the  "Iron  Curtain"  that 
was  surrounded  by  communist  East 
Germany.  And  they  participated  in  the 
1948-1949  Berlin  Airlift. 

Allied  planes  flew  276,926  mis- 


sions, bringi 

three-minute  intervals,  24  hours  a  day 
Seventy-six  people  died,  among  them 
31  U.S.  servicemen,  but  the  airlift 
played  a  critical  role  in  preserving 
West  Berlin's  freedom. 

Armies  in  the  three  Western  sectors 
of  Berlin  also  witnessed  the  atrocities 
committed  by  East  German  border 
guards,  who  gunned  down  their  own 
people  who  tried  to  escape  over  the 
Berlin  Wall  or  across  the  Spree  River 
to  freedom. 

From  1946  to  1991,  some  6,700 
soldiers  were  stationed  in  Berlin  as 
part  of  U.S.  Army  Berlin  Brigade.  On 
Sept.  8,  1994,  when  the  U.S.  flag  was 
furled,  the  ceremony  ended  almost  half 
a  century  of  U.S.  and  Allied  occupa- 
tion of  West  Berlin. 

The  U.S.  Army's  facilities  in  Berlin 
have  almost  all  been  returned  to 
Germany,  said  COL  Eric  Hammersen, 
U.S.  Defense  Attache  to  Berlin.  Today, 
the  American  flag  flies  over  the 


guarded  the  East  Berlin  memorial  to  fallen 
comrades. 

I  (Above,  left)  From  1962  until  Allied  forces 
i  departed  Berlin,  Checkpoint  Charlie  was 
:  an  Allied  control  point  monitored  by  U.S., 
I  British  and  French  military  police. 

American  Consulate  building  in  the 
I  former  Berlin  Brigade  compound.  Anc 
i  the  compound  itself  stands  as  it  w°<" 
I  However,  except  for  offices  used 
I  U.S.  Embassy  personnel,  it's  empty. 

A  short  distance  from  the  com- 
I  pound,  on  Clayallee,  sits  the  German- 
operated  Allied  Museum,  located  in 
;  the  former  Outpost  Theater  where  U.S. 
•  service  members  watched  the  latest 
movies  of  the  time.  The  museum 
i  preserves  the  symbols  of  Berlin's 
|  history  during  the  Allies'  occupation. 
It  contains  the  original  Checkpoint 
Charlie,  the  former  U.S.  border 
crossing  point  on  Friedrichstrasse,  one 
.  of  the  planes  that  participated  in  the 
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are  working  on  together  in 
the  city,"  said  retired  COL 
Bill  Kunzman,  who  teaches 
.erlin's  John  F.  Kennedy 
ternational  School. 
German  school  children 
visit  the  museum  to  learn 
about  Berlin's  military 
history.  Exhibit  texts  are  all 
presented  in  English,  French 
and  German. 

"A  child  born  when  the 
A  memorial  to  East  Berliners  who  were  gunned  down      Wall  opened  is  now  1 1 
during  attempts  to  flee  communism  once  adorned  the      years  old,"  said  retired  COL 
western  side  of  the  wall,  beyond  the  East's  horrific      Stephen  Bowman,  former 
"death  strip."  deputy  commandgr  0f  the 

Berlin  Bde.,  who  lives  in 
airlift,  a  former  train  from  the  East,  and    Berlin  and  leads  battlefield  staff  rides 


a  piece  of  the  Wall.  The  museum  is 
open  six  days  a  week,  except  Wednes- 
days. The  German  government  oper- 
ates it,  but  the  Allied  ambassadors 
form  its  board  of  directors. 

"It's  one  of  the  few  things  remain- 


in  Europe.  "The  Cold  War  is  foreign  to 
kids.  The  museum  helps  them  under- 
stand why  there's  such  a  special 
relationship  between  the  Western 
Allies  and  the  people  of  Berlin." 
The  big  Truman  Plaza  American 
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he  Berlin  Brigade  compound  on  Clayallee  remains  as  it  was  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  U.S.  commander,  Berli 
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shopping  center,  across  the  street  from 
Berlin  Bde.  HQs.,  was  a  hub  of 
activity  for  U.S.  soldiers  and  families. 
It's  been  leveled,  but  the  "Truman 
Plaza"  sign  still  stands. 

There  is  also  a  sign  identifying  the 
old  Berlin-American  High  School, 
although  the  building  is  now  used  by 
the  German  school  system,  as  are  the 
swimming  pool  and  sports  center  that 
were  located  behind  the  post  exchange 
complex.  The  former  NCO  club  that 
stood  on  the  street  corner  across  from 
Berlin  Bde.  HQs.  is  now  the  Japanese 
Cultural  Center. 

Andrews  Barracks  —  off 
Finckensteinallee,  a  cobblestone  street 
lined  with  massive  old  lilac  trees  —  is 
now  part  of  Germany's  national 
archives,  which  uses  buildings  that 
once  housed  U.S.  soldiers.  The  old 


chapel  at  Andrews  is  a  library. 

Nearby,  at  McNair  Barracks  — 
which  once  housed  combat-arms 
soldiers  —  the  blue  curtains  that  hung 
in  Army  billets  during  the  Cold  War 
still  covered  the  windows  in  July  2000. 

And  other  signs  remained  on  some 
of  the  old,  pastel  yellow  buildings, 
including  the  "Berlin  Bde.  Aid 
Station,"  and  the  "Mann  Fitness 
Center." 

A  German  developer  is  build 


large  housing  area  on  half  of  the 
former  barracks  complex.  The  other 
half,  used  before  the  Allied  occupatio 
as  a  manufacturing  center  for  electric; 
components  for  radar  and  sonar, 
remains  under  historical  protection. 
Bowman  said. 

That  half  includes  the  former  U.S. 
Army  Starlite  Enlisted  Club,  the  Berli 
Bde.  parade  ground,  clock  tower  and 
troop  barracks. 

"Those  buildings  can  be  reno- 
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IN  the  Defense  Attache  Service,  as  a 
sergeant,  staff  sergeant  or  sergeant 
first-class,  you  have  to  be  able  to  meet 
with  a  foreign  minister  of  defense  and 
represent  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense," said  CW2  Tom  Castle,  who's  as- 
signed to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Berlin. 

"The  job  sounds  very  romanticto  many 
people.  Often  it  isn't.  You're  always  on 
call,  and  you're  often  standing  on  a  flight 
line,  bored  to  tears,  waiting  for  a  high- 
level  visitor  to  arrive,"  he  said. 

You  can  also  be  pulled  from  one 
assignment  to  another  at  a  moment's 
notice,  said  Defense  Attache  COL  Eric 
Hammersen.  "When  we  opened  the  em- 
bassy in  Moldova,  soldiers  were  pulled 
from  other  embassies  around  the  world  to 
help  set  that  one  up." 


Castle,  who  came  to  Berlin  in  August 
1998,  will  depart  for  Harare,  Zimbabwe, 
next  July.  He  was  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  for 
three  and  a  half  years. 

SFC  Michael  McDonald,  the  Army  op- 
erations NCO  in  Berlin,  came  to  Berlin  from 
Tanzania,  where  the  embassy  was  bombed. 
"I  helped  put  it  back  together  again  and  set 
up  the  house  for  the  incoming  defense 
attache,"  said  McDonald,  who's  been  in  his 
current  position  roughly  a  year.  Earlier,  he 
spent  14  months  in  Bonn  and  two  years  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Minsk,  Belarus. 

McDonald  went  into  Tanzaniafrom  Ber- 
lin, then  returned  to  Berlin  to  support  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton's  visit,  Hammersen  said. 
"He  went  from  setting  up  housing  in  Tanza- 
nia, to  standing  at  an  airport  to  receive  the 
most  senior  U.S.  leaders,  including  the 
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vated,"  Bowman  said,  "but  their 
outsides  imisi  remain  intact." 

McNair's  former  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  and  "Stars  and  Stripes"  store 
have  been  combined  to  form  a  local 
German  citizens'  museum.  Under  an 
organization  called  Iniliath  kreis,  its 
members  —  former  Berlin  Bde. 
employees  —  keep  the  memory  of  the 
\llies'  presence  in  Berlin  alive. 

The  international  development 
firm  that  is  expected  to  build  homes 
on  the  other  half  of  the  former 
barracks  complex,  "wants  us  to 
remain  here."  said  archivist  Ray  Dutt, 
"to  draw  American  visitors  here  to 
learn  about  the  city's  history  from 
1945  to  1994." 

The  museum  exhibits  focus  largely 
on  the  civilians  who  worked  for  the 
Allies,  said  Dutt,  who  worked  for  the 
U.S.  military  for  24  years.  And  it's 
intended  as  a  place  to  which  former 
soldiers  and  civilians  of  the  occupied 
city  can  return,  reminisce  and  share 
their  own  stories. 

Outside,  numerous  signs  from  the 
former  active  post  decorate  the  white- 
frame  structure,  among  them  a  sign 
that  reads:  "Berlin  Brigade  Employ- 
ment Office." 

Dutt,  who  recently  welcomed 
seven  1947  veterans  to  the  museum,  is 
among  seven  German  citizens  who 
operate  the  museum  and  pay  800 
Deutschmarks  annually,  about  $400, 


deputy  defense  secretary." 

"Each  post  has  a  different  appeal," 
said  Castle.  "I  loved  Ankara  for  the  people 
and  the  operations  mission.  I  love  Berlin 
for  the  people  and  the  city.  There's  so 
much  history  here. 

"Everyone  in  our  system  is  hand- 
picked,"  Castle  continued.  "Soldiers  can 
volunteer  for  an  assignment  to  the  De- 
fense Attache  Service.  Air  Force  person- 
nel must  go  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
they  and  their  families  are  interviewed. 
Army  personnel  submit  an  application 
package  to  the  Joint  Field  Support  Center 
in  Hanover,  Md." 

"The  DAS  will  take  people  from  all 
backgrounds,"  McDonald  said.  "But  you 
need  to  be  an  office  manager  and  logisti- 
i  cian.  On  one  hand,  you  have  to  be  able  to 
I  type  a  letter  to  account  for  hundreds  of 
I  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  furniture  or 
I  electronic  equipment.  On  the  other  hand, 
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Signs  at  McNair  Barracks,  once  home  of  U.S.  infantry  soldiers  in  Berlin,  remain 
former  Stars  and  Stripes  bookstore  converted  by  German  citizens  into  a  museum 


In  1994,  there  were  7,000  local 
nationals  working  for  the  Allies,  Dutt 
said.  "The  Americans  were  one  of  our 
largest  employers.  Between  1945  and 
1994,  some  250,000  Germans  worked 
for  the  Allies  here.  So  our  hearts  will 
always  be  with  them." 

Across  the  street  from  McNair,  the 
Berlin  Bde.  motor  pool,  maintenance 
area  and  gas  storage  area  are  now  the 
largest  garden  store  and  home- 
improvement  center  in  Berlin. 

The  former  AFN-Berlin  complex 
was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a 
housing  area.  Harnick  House,  the 
former  officers  club,  the  former  U.S. 
Dahlem  Guest  House,  and  the 


you  have  to  be  able  to  act  diplomatically." 
Assignments  are  typically  for  three 
years,  Castle  said,  except  when  the  em- 
bassy is  in  a  very  remote  location. 

Training  for  a  first  assignment  includes 
the  Attache  Staff  Operations  Course  for 
enlisted  personnel.  Officers  undergo  a  com- 
parable, eight-  to  nine-month  course,  plus 
language  courses. 

Castle,  who  underwent  32  weeks  of 
Turkish  language  training  before  being  sent 
to  Ankara,  said,  the  attache  service  takes 
the  most  qualified  service  applicant  for  a 
position.  "If  you're  Air  Force,"  which  he  was 
at  the  time  he  was  selected,  "you  can  be  put 
into  an  available  Army  slot." 

"The  position  here  doesn't  preclude 
soldiers  from  fulfilling  Army  requirements 
for  ANCOC  and  BNCOC,"  Castle  said.  "We 
don't  put  on  rucksacks,  but  when  we  go 
downrange,  we  could  be  the  only  U.S. 
soldier  in  the  country."  —  Heike  Hasenauer 


came  together  for  their  meetings,  were 
all  taken  over  by  Berlin's  Free  Univer- 
sity, Bowman  said. 

Several  sets  of  quarters  in  the 
former  Dahlem  U.S.  government 
housing  area  today  house  U.S.  Em- 
bassy employees.  And  the  former  U.S. 
military  hospital  is  now  a  German 
hospital.  The  Von  Steuben  Center  that 
was  a  U.S.  warehousing  complex  is 
similarly  used  today  by  the  Germans. 

"Every  replacement  part,  every 
bullet,  all  the  housing  and  the  furniture 
were  paid  for  by  the  German  people. 
Most  people  don't  realize  that,"  said 
Bowman.  "We  had  a  higher  standard 


CW2  Tom  Castle  (left)  and  SFC 
Michael  McDonald  enter  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Berlin. 
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day,  photos  of  a  U.S.  soldier  and  a  Soviet  soldier  mark  the  site  of  the  former  Check- 
Jnt  Charlie,  the  crossing  from  East  to  West. 


of  living  as  U.S.  soldiers  in  Berlin 
because  we  weren't  paying  for  it. 
Because  we  were  an  occupying  force, 
U.S.  taxpayers  did  not  pay  for  it." 
Turner  Barracks  —  where  the 
Berlin  Bde.'s  armor  was  housed  — 
was  leveled  and  will  soon  be  the  site  of 
exclusive  condos.  said  COL  Thomas 
Fosnacht,  senior  liaison  officer  in 
Berlin,  who  worked  as  a  translator  and 
analyst  for  the  U.S.  commandant  in 
Berlin  from  1978  to  1982. 
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'otsdamer  Hlatz  was  once  no- 
man's  land,  home  to  a  mound  of  dirt 
thai  was  Hitler's  bunker  and  site  of  the 
Brandenburg  Gate.  Checkpoint  Charlie 
was  just  down  the  road.  The  House  at 
Checkpoint  Charlie  museum  is  still 
where  it  was  before  the  Wall  came 
down,  Fosnacht  said. 

Now,  there's  no  Checkpoint 
Charlie.  However,  a  copy  of  the 
famous  "You're  now  leaving  the 
American  Sector"  sign  that  stood  near 
the  checkpoint  remains,  and  two  large 
portraits  of  men  in  uniform  —  one 
American,  one  Russian  —  hang  high 
above  the  former  demarcation  line 
between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  sectors. 

The  duty  train  has  been  integrated 


into  the  S-Bahn  line  that  was  once  the 
East  German  train  line.  And  the  S- 
Bahns  and  U-Bahns  travel  all  over  the 
city. 

"Those  who  weren't  here  during 
the  Cold  War  can't  really  understand 
what  it  was  like,"  Hammersen  said. 
"You  couldn't  just  drive  or  take  the 
train  to  Dresden,  Leipzig,  the  Czech 
Republic,  the  Baltic  states  or  Ukraine. 
We  take  that  for  granted  today." 

Hammersen,  who  came  to  Ger- 
many for  the  first  time  in  1954,  when 
his  father  was  with  Seventh  Army 
HQs.,  then  in  Stuttgart,  returned  in  the 
1970s  as  a  young  officer.  He  pulled 
tours  in  Germany  in  the  '80s  and  '90s 
as  well.  "This  is  my  sixth  tour  in 
Germany,"  he  said. 

Hammersen  was  in  Berlin  in 
November  1999,  too,  during  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Wall's  demise. 
"Some  40,000  people  were  in  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  area,"  he  recalled. 
"They  asked  me,  'Is  that  a  real  U.S. 
Army  uniform  or  a  costume?'  I  said, 
'It's  real.' 

"They  said,  'But  we  don't  have  aL, 
U.S.  soldiers  here.'  I  said,  'Yes,  a 
few,'"  Hammersen  said.  "Then  they 
said,  'Thank  you,'  not  to  me,  but  to  all 
the  soldiers,  'for  sticking  with  us  all 
these  years.'  When  we  left,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Germans  turned  out 
for  ticker-tape  parades  to  show  their 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done." 

Every  soldier  who  served  in  Berlin 
can  be  proud  of  the  role  he  or  she 
played  in  bringing  an  end  to  the  Cold 
War,  President  Bill  Clinton  told  the 
thousands  of  people,  among  4,000 
troops  he  reviewed  in  July  1994,  when 
the  colors  of  the  Berlin  Brigade  were 
cased. 


IS.  soldiers  married  Berliners  and 
d  German-American  children. 
...ey  sang  German  songs  at  volksfests. 
drank  beer  with  Berliners  in  local  bars, 
and  shopped  along  the  famous 
Kurfurstendamm,  lined  with  Berlin's 
finest  restaurants,  nightclubs  and 
shops. 

They  lived  in  a  city  called  "the 
most  pro-American  city  in  the  World." 
For  those  soldiers,  "the  Cold  War  was 
palpable,  the  contrasts  between 
communism  and  capitalism  were 
visible,  and  the  pain  of  West  Berliners 
separated  by  the  Wall  was  very  real," 
said  historians  Robert  Grathwol  and 
Donita  Moorhus  in  their  book  "Ameri- 
can Forces  in  Berlin,  1945-1994." 

"Soldiers  carried  home  to  the 
States  an  experience  of  Germany  that 
continued  to  affect  their  lives,"  the 
historians  said.  "Many  stayed  in  touch 
with  friends  made  during  their  tour. 
Many  retained  an  interest  in  German 
affairs.  Most  never  forgot.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  design  an  educational 
exchange  program  that  left  such  an 
impact  —  on  both  sides." 

Today,  there  are  30,000  native 
English  speakers  in  Berlin, 
Hammersen  said.  "There's  such  a 
large  U.S.  contingent  living  in  Berlin, 
in  fact,  that  the  German  papers  run  a 
daily  segment  in  Engl'  ' 


Haus  Am  Checkpoint  Charlie,  a  mu 
that  has  always  stood  near  the  Allied  ch_  - 
point,  continues  to  educate  people  about 
the  horrors  related  to  the  Wall  and  commu- 


Soldiers 


While  in  pursuit  of  Sioux  Indians  in  the 
Dakota  Territory  during  the  "Starvation 
March,"  troops  of  MG  George  C.  Crook's 
headquarters  element  make  do  with  tents 
improvised  from  wagon  coverings. 
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Portraits  of  Patriotism 


"Moving  Supplies" 


ECAUSE  they  operated  in  the  rear  of  the  battlefield,  convoy  operators  prior  to  Vietnam  generally 
enjoyed  relative  safety  from  direct  enemy  attack,  sabotage  or  ambush.  The  unconventional  nature  of 
(warfare  in  Vietnam,  however,  eliminated  the  division  between  enemy  and  friendly  forces  — 
no  front  line  and  no  rear  boundaries. 
This  1967  William  Linzee  Prescott  oil  painting  depicts  the  harrows  of  convoying  materials  in  Vietnam  from 
Cu  Chi  to  Tay  Ninh  when  that  elusive,  well-concealed  enemy  lurked  nearby.  Straddling  the  primary  land-and- 
river  routes  into  the  South  Vietnamese  capital  of  Saigon  were  hidden  positions  from  which  the  enemy  attacked 
passing  convoys.  Rooting  them  out  took  such  effort  that  Cu  Chi  district  was  described  as  the  "most  bombed, 
shelled,  gassed,  defoliated  and  generally  devastated  area  in  the  history  of  warfare." 

Some  soldiers  who  traveled  this  route  described  feeling  as  though  they  were  ducks  at  a  carnival  shooting 
range.  They  expected  to  be  ambushed  at  any  moment  as  they  moved  ammunition,  fuel  and  supplies  back  and 
forth  to  waiting  U.S.  units.  Two  soldiers  most  notably  took  that  fight  back  to  the  enemy.  SGT  William  Seay  broke 
up  an  ambush  at  the  cost  of  his  life  in  1968.  SGT  Larry  Dahl  dived  onto  a  hand  grenade  to  protect  fellow  soldiers 
while  defending  a  convoy  in  1970.  Both  soldiers  earned  posthumous  Medals  of  Honor.  The  selfless  sacrifice  of 
these  men  and  the  daily  courage  of  thousands  of  other  logisticians  and  transporters  ensured  that  at  no  time  was 
logistics  support  a  constraint  on  major  tactical  operations.  As  the  former  top  logistician  in  Vietnam,  LTG  Joseph 
M.  Heiser  Jr.,  recalled  in  1972,  "because  both  combat  soldier  and  logistician  were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers, 
they  maintained  a  close  and  wonderful  relationship."  —  CPT  Patrick  Swan 
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HE  pages  of  this  almanac  are  filled  with  images  of  the  Army  serving  around  the  world. 
We  call  our  presence  around  the  world  "being  on  point  for  America,"  because  you, 
-    our  soldiers  and  in  many  cases  your  families,  are  the  world's  most  visible  and  power- 
ful symbols  of  our  nation's  principles  and  ideals  in  action. 

You  show  our  humanity  and  decency  by  delivering  emergency  assistance  to  people  in  need, 
after  a  hurricane  in  Central  America,  an  earthquake  in  Turkey  or  mudslides  in  Venezuela. 

You  show  our  nation's  willingness  to  stand  up  to  moral  wrong  by  ending  the  horror  and  killing 
in  Bosnia,  in  Kosovo  and  in  East  Timor,  and  by  setting  the  stage  for  the  birth  of  more  democratic 
and  tolerant  governments  that  can  offer  the  hope  of  a  better  life  for  all  their  peoples. 

The  presence  of  trained  and  ready  soldiers  in  the  Middle  East,  Southwest  Asia  and  Korea 
clearly  shows  America's  commitment  to  our  friends  and  allies,  as  well  as  our  unwavering  stance 
against  the  aggression  of  potential  enemies.  That  presence  contributes  directly  to  regional 
stability  and  security,  and  allows  America  to  do  business  in  foreign  markets,  fueling  the  eco- 
nomic growth  that  we  enjoy  today. 

You  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  accomplishments  you  have  made  for  our  nation  during  the 
past  year.  You  can  also  be  excited  about  the  Army's  bright  future  as  we  transform  into  a  2 1  st- 
century  force  that  will  protect  and  defend  America  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  you  use  this  Soldiers  Almanac  to  reflect  on  the  accomplishments  of  2000,  we  encourage 
you  to  also  think  about  the  important  and  powerful  contributions  to  peace  and  prosperity  you 
will  make  in  future  years.  To  that  end,  we  wish  you  great  success  and  look  forward  with  you  to  a 
tremendously  successful  2001. 


Eric  K.  Shinseki 

General,  United  States  Army 

Chief  of  Staff 


Louis  Caldera 
Secretary  of  the  Army 


1 LT  Steve  Cunningham  of  the 
9th  Inf.  crawls  beneath 
barbed  wire  during  training  at 
Camp  Casey,  Korea,  on  lune 
2 1 ,  2000.  —  Yu  Hu  Son 


Front  cover:   ILT  Duane 
Patin  of  the  10th  Mtn.  Div. 
takes  part  in  the  18th 
Annual  Best  Ranger 
Competition  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  on  April  30, 
2000.  —  Yu  Hu  Son 
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ew  recruiting  effort,  emphasizing  career  and 
_.ailable  in  the  21st-century  Army. 

The  3rd  Bde.,  2nd  Inf.  Div.,  and  1st  Bde.,  25th 
Inf.  Div.,  both  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  are  identified 
as  the  Army's  interim  brigade  combat  teams  in 
support  of  the  Army  transformation. 

CSM  Riley  Miller,  former  USAREUR  command 
sergeant  major,  is  given  an  Article  1 5  for  fraterniz- 
ing with  his  20-year-old  driver. 

The  Army  promises  an  investigation  of  an 
alleged  mass  killing  of  Korean  refugees  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  No  Gun  Ri  in  central  South  Korea 
in  1950. 

The  Navy  christens  its  newest  cargo  ship,  the 
NS  Pililaau,  in  honor  of  Army  war  hero  PVT 
"*  K.  Pililaau  of  Hawaii. 


SSG  Olanda  And_. 
becomes  the  new  light 
heavyweight  amateur  boxini 
champion  of  the  Unite( 
States. 


The  Pentagon  announces  it  will  establish  17  additional 
.Mational  Guard  teams  to  respond  to  attacks  involving  nuclear, 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

A  new  air  assault  school  opens  at  Fort  Polk,  La. 


Platform  Performance 
Demonstration  of  35  poten- 
tial light-armored  vehicles  for 
new  combat  infantry  brigades 
begins  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


ly  Secretary  Caldera  institutes  re- 
ms  amid  allegations  that  the  Army  Corps 
Engineers  doctored  data  to  justify  a  project 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers. 


SPC  Chad  Senior  earns  a  spot  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team 
after  winning  the  Modern  Pentathlon  World  Cup  in  Mexico  City. 
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response  to  hurricane  disasters,  Exer- 
e  New  Horizons  2000  kicks  off  in  Nicara- 
ua,  with  Army  National  Guard  elements  from 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  California  and  Alabama. 

The  Army  solicits  bids  for  interim  armored 
fighting  vehicles  for  the  new  brigade  combat 
teams. 

Eleven  American  soldiers  are  treated  for 
injuries  they  receive  in  Kosovo  after  a  mob  of 
Serb  civilians  protest  a  routine  weapons 
search. 

COL  Rose  A.  Walker,  brigade  commander 
for  1st  Personnel  Command  in  Germany, 
becomes  the  first  woman  inducted  into  the 
Officer  Candidate  School  Hall  of  Fame. 

Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  officials  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Pawnee  Indian  nation  to  pre- 
serve the  Pawnee's  sacred  burial  sites. 

The  Army  officially  begins  its  transforma- 
tion of  the  first  two  brigades  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  to  interim  brigade  combat  teams. 

Soldiers  from  Fort  Lewis'  new  interim  bri- 
gade combat  teams  trade  M1 A1  tanks  fortest 
versions  of  wheeled,  light  armored  vehicles. 

The  Army  exceeds  its  recruiting  goal  of 
12,500  new  soldiers  for  the  regular  Army  in 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  2000,  but  falls 
short  of  its  10,000  goal  for  Reservists. 

2LTs  Marc  Messerschmitt  and  Rick  Ahem 
take  first  place  in  the  1 8th  annual  Best  Ranc 
Competition  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


June  25th  Inf.  Div. 
Idiers  are  in  East  Timor 
building  schools  burned 
in  August  1999  by  Indone- 
sian militia  gangs  when  the 
East  Timorese  people  voted 
for  independence. 


In  April,  D.C.  National  Guard  soldiers  are  called  up  during  protests  against 
the  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  in  the  nation's  capital. 


Thirteen  members  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Alaska,  Denali  2000 
team  reach  the  top  of  Mt.  McKinley. 

Prototypes  of  the  Army's  new  brigade  combat  team  vehicles 
face  off  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

Army  health  officials  test  a  new  malaria  vaccine,  MSP-1 ,  on 
humans. 

The  Army  commemorates  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Korean  War  with  events  and  programs  across  the  United 
States  and  in  South  Korea. 


Army  Reservists  and  National  Guard  soldiers  deploy 
to  El  Salvador,  Belize  and  Nicaragua  to  build  schools  and 
clinics  and  drill  wells  in  the  Central  American  countries. 

Southern  European  Task  Force  soldiers  from  the 
SETAF  Inf.  Bde.  in  Italy  become  "Sky  Soldiers"  of  the 
famed  173rd  Abn.  Bde.  when  the  brigade  is  activated  in 
Vicenza,  Italy. 

The  Army  celebrates  its  225th  birthday. 


Soldiers 


=  *---—■- 


Ten  soldiers  from  the  U.S.  Army  Marks- 
manship Unit  qualify  for  1 1  slots  on  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team. 

Two  West  Point  cadets  receive  general 
icourts-martial  for  stealing  from  the 
lacademy's  cadet  store. 

A  California  company  wins  a  $300 
imillion  contract  to  renovate  family  hous- 
ing at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  under  the  Army's 
Privatized  Housing  program. 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Eric  K.Shinseki 
lunveils  the  Army  Vision,  moving  the  Army 
(to  a  lighter,  more  deployable  and  more 
jethal  organization. 


ostal  Service  unveils  its  new  Distinguished 
Soldiers  stamps  honoring  four  Army  legends:  GENs  John  L. 
Hines  and  Omar  Bradley,  SGT  Alvin  York  and  2LT  Audie 
Murphy. 

Laurie  Hiett,  the  wife  of  COL  James  Hiett,  former  Army 
commander  of  drug-interdiction  operations  in  Colombia,  is 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison  for  money  laundering. 

About  13,000  U.S.  service  members  join  troops  from  Thai- 
land and  Singapore  for  the  19th  Cobra  Gold  exercise  in 
Thailand. 

A  team  of  inspectors  heads  to  the  Tooele  Chemical  Agent 
Disposal  Facility  to  evaluate  operational  rules  and  procedures 
after  a  nerve  agent  was  detected  in  the  incineration  stack. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Worldwide  Education  Sympo- 
sium in  Dallas,  Texas,  focuses  on  education  needs  of  service 
members'  children. 

The  Army  continues  its  investigation  into  allegations  that 
U.S.  troops  intentionally  fired  on  refugees  at  No  Gun  Ri  during 
the  Korean  War. 

More  than  1 ,000  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  fight  fires 
raging  through  Los  Alamos,  N.M.,  site  of  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratories. 


Depa 
officia 
approv 
Kosovo 
Campaign 
Medal  for 
service 
members  who 
served  in 
Kosovo  from 
March  24,  1999 
and  later. 


CSM  Jack  Tilley  becomes  the  12th  sergeant  major  of  the  Army. 

The  Army  approves  early  fielding  of  protective  gear  and  riot-control 
munitions,  known  as  the  Non-Lethal  Capabilities  Set,  to  soldiers  in  Kosovo. 
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America"  show  is  dedi- 
ted  to  Korean  War  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 
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In  July,  the  10th  Special  Forces  Group  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  receives  the  improved  2.5-  and  5-ton 
Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles  trucks. 


_je  than  160  Army  Reservists  in  Maine  and  New 
mpshire  prepare  for  NATO  peacekeeping  missions  in 
,e  Balkans. 

Work  begins  on  Bassett  Army  Community  Hospital,  a 
$133  million  facility  at  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska. 

The  Army's  inspector  general  substantiates  LTG 
Claudia  Kennedy's  claim  of  sexual  harassment  by  MG 
Larry  Smith.  He  receives  a  written  reprimand  and  asks  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  from  service. 

The  Army  announces  it  will  launch  a  major  new 
distance-learning  initiative  called  "Army  University  Ac- 
cess Online." 

The  Army  temporarily  halts  most  anthrax  vacci- 
nations to  conserve  its  short  supply  of  the  vaccine. 

COL  James  C.  Hiett,  former  head  of  the  U. 
military's  counterdrug  operations  in  Colom 
bia,  is  sentenced  to  five  months  in  prison  f 
laundering  money  from  his  wife's  drug 
deals. 


er  who  admitted  to 
sexually  assaulting  and  killing  an  11 -year-old 
ethnic  Albanian  girl  while  on  peacekeeping  duty 
in  Kosovo,  is  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  without 
parole. 

About  2,100  active-duty  soldiers  join  Na- 
tional Guard  soldiers  to  battle  forest  fires  in 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

The  Improved  Physical  Fitness  Uniform  goes 
on  sale  at  military  clothing  sales  stores  and  is 
issued  to  new  recruits. 

Elements  of  the  Reserve  Civil  Affairs  Cmd. 
deploy  to  Kosovo  in  support  of  KFOR. 


IG  inspection  into  violations  of  the 
Defense  Department's  policy  on  ho- 
mosexuals at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  at- 
tributes the  murder  of  a  101st  Abn. 
Div.  soldier  to  a  poor  command  cli- 
mate acerbated  by  underage  drink- 
ing, personnel  shortages  and  an  abu- 
sive NCO  leader. 


Soldiers 


U.S.  and  South  Korean  forces  conduct 
Exercise  Foal  Eagle  to  test  rear-area  protection 
operations  and  command,  control  and  commu- 
nications systems. 

The  Army  announces  that  the  black  beret, 
formerly  worn  only  by  rangers,  will  become  the 
standard  Army  headgear. 

The  Army  Ten-Miler,  America's  largest  10- 
mile  race,  is  held  in  the  nation's  capital. 


onies  include 
a  presidential  wreath-laying  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  to  honor 
America's  war  dead. 


The  wheeled  Light  Armored 
Vehicle  III  is  selected  as  the 
Army's  Interim  Armored  Vehicle. 


ecember 


Science  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Baltimore,  is  titled  "Accel- 
erating the  Pace  of  Transformation." 

GEN  Shinseki  announced  that  a 
universal  flash  will  be  worn  on  the 
black  beret  when  soldiers  don  it  on 
June  14,  2001. 
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Location  of  the  Force 


1997  1 998  1999  2000 

Hll$0  Continental  United  States  (CONUS) 

Hg|  Outside  CONUS  (OCONUS) 


(Note:  Due  to  rounding  of  numbers,  percentages 


58.7%  Whites 

26.4%  Blacks 

8.1%  Hispanics 
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LEFT  SIDE 


Medal  of  Honor 


Distinguished  Servk  e 

Medal 


Legion  of  Merit 


Distinguished  Servii  i 

Cross 
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III 


Bronze  Star  Medal 

Meritorious  Servk  i 
Medal 
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Army  Commendation 
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Distinguished  Flying 
Cross 


Purple  Heart 


Air  Medal 
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Joini  Servk  i 
Achievement  Medal 


Defense  Distinguished 
Service  Medal 

Defense  Superior  Si  r\  k  i 
Medal 
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Soi  dier's  Medal 

■  111  I 

Defense  Meritorious 
Service  Medal 
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Center  the  nameplate  horizon  i  \i  n  <  >\  the  i 

I    WD  2  INCHES  AB0V1    llll    I  or  BUTTON.  Al 
THE  NAMEPLATE  TO  CONFORM  TO  INDIVIDUAL 


1 1     \l   IHORIZED  FOR  WEAR,  THE  LOWER  EDGE  OF  Til 

BAR  IS  1/4  INCH  ABOVE  THE  RIGHT-SLEEVE  BRAID  I 

INCHES  ABOVE    WD  PARALLEL  TO  THE  BOTTOM 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL.  EACH  ADDITIONAL  BAR  IS  1/1 

PARALLEL  TO  THE  PRECEDING 

A  1/2-INCH  WIDE  BAND  OF  BLACK  MOHAIR.  POUl 

BRAID  WILL  BE  SEWN  ON  EACH  SLEEVE,  WITH 

AND   3  IN<  III  s  ABOVE  THE  BOTTOM  EDGE  OF  f  > 

WEAR  A  BAND  1    1/2  IN( 

THE  SLEEVE  WILL  BE  1  INCH  BELOW    III!    BOTTOM  OF  1 

THE  SKIRT  LENGTH  WILL  NOT  BE  MORE   IT  I 
BELOW  THE  CREASE  IN  THE  BA( 
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right  side    Order  of  Precedence 


Presidential  Unit 
Citation 


Meritorious  Unit 
Commendation 


Repl'blic  of  Korea 
Presidential 
Unit  Citation 


Republic  of  Vietnam 
Civil  Actions  Unit 
Citation 


Joint  Meritorious  Unit 
Award 


Army  Superior  Unit 
Award 


Valorous  Unit 
Award 


Philippine  Republic 
PresidentialUnit  Citation 


Vietnam  Presidential  Unit    Republic  of  Vietnam 
Citation  Gallantry  Cross  Unit 

Citation 


T  SIDE 


Medal  of  Honor 

Distinguished  Service 
Cross 

■      ■ 

Distinguished  Service 
Mfdai 

II  1  II 

Silver  Star 

Legion  of  Merit 

IMM 

Distinguished  Flying 
Cross 

Bronze  Star  Medal 


Meritorious  Service 
Medal 


iiiiii 


Army  Commendation 
Medal 

POW  Medal 


Army  of  Occupation 

Medal 


Antarctica  Service  Medal 


Southwest  Asia  Service 
Medal 


Defense  Distinguished 
Service  Medal 

HI  I  H 

Defense  Superior  Service 
Medal 

mum 

Soldier's  Medal 

■  ill  ■ 

Defense  Meritorious 
Service  Medal 

■  llll 

Joint  Service 
Commendation  Medal 

man 

Army  Achievement 
Medal 

Army  Reserve  Components 
Achievement  Medal 


National  Defense  Service     Korean  Service  Medal 

Medal 


Purple  Heart 


Air  Medal 


II 

Joint  Service 

Achievement  Medal 

Good  Conduct  Medal 


Armed  Forces 
Expeditionary  Medal 


Kosovo  Service  Medal 


I  Ml  J 

Vietnam  Service  Medal 


► 


Humanitarian  Service 
Medal 

inn 

NCO  Professional 
Development  Ribbon 


Army  Reserve 
Components  Overseas 
Training  Ribbon 


United  Nations  Medal 


Republic  of  Vietnam 
Campaign  Medal 


Republic  of  Korea  War 
Service  Medal 


\rmed  Forces  Service 
Medal 

umu 

Military  Outstanding  Armed  Forces  Reserve 

Volunteer  Service  Medal     Medal 


Army  Service  Ribbon 


IINIIIII 

United  Nations  Service 
Medal 


NATO  Medal 


Overseas  Service  Ribbon 


Inter-American  Defense 
Board  Medal 


Ml'ltinational  Force  and 
Observers  Medal 


Kuwait  Liberation  Medal      Kuwait  Liberation  Medal 
(Kingdom  of  Saudi  (Government  of  Kuwait) 

Arabia) 


United  Nations  ribbons 
which  may  be  worn. 
Effective  Oct.  13,  1995, 
THOSE  awarded  these 
medals  may  wear  the 
first  medal  and  ribbon 
for  which  they  qualify. 
the\  are  worn  en  the 
same  position  as  the 
United  Nations  Medal. 
Subsequent  awards  in  a 
different  mission  will  be 
denoted  by  a  bronze 
service  star.  Not  more 
than  one  u.n.  ribbon- 
may  be  worn. 


United  Nations  Observer 
Group  in  India  and 
Pakistan 


United  Nations  Security 
Forces,  Hollandia 


United  Nations 
Transitional  Auti  iority 

in  Cambodia 


United  Nations 
Advanced  Mission  in 
Cambodia 


United  Nations 
Protection  Force  in 
Yugoslavia 


1 


United  Nations  Mission 
for  the  Referendum  in 
Western  Sahara 

I     J 

United  Nations 
Iraq/Kuwait  Observation 
Group 


United  Nations  Mission 
in  Haiti 


United  Nations 
Operation  in  Somalia 


Center  U.S.  insignia  on  both  collars  approximately  5/8  inch  up  from  the 

collar  and  lapel  seam  with  the  center  line  of  the  insignia  parallel  to 

the  inside  edge  of  the  lapel  (female  officers). 

Center  unit  crests  on  the  shoulder  loops,  an  equal  distance  from  the 

inside  edge  of  the  rank  insignia  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  button,  with 

the  base  of  the  unit  crest  toward  the  rank  insignia  (all  officers). 


Center  rank  insignia  on  the  shoulder  loops  d/8  inch  from  the 

outside  shoulder  slam  (all  officers). 

The  shoulder-sleeve  insignia  for  former  wartime  service  is 

worn  on  the  right  sleeve  according  to  the  same  specifications 

as  the  shoulder-sleeve  insignia  worn  on  the  left  side 

(ALL  soldiers). 

Center  branch  insignia  on  both  lapels  1  1/4  inches  below  the 
U.S.  insignia,  with  the  centerline  of  the  insignia  bisecting  the 

U.S.  INSIGNIA  AND  PARALLEL  TO  THE  INSIDE  EDGE  OF  THE  LAPEL 

(ALL  officers). 

Center  the  regimental  crest  1/2  inch  above  the  nameplate  or 
1/4  INCH  above  unit  awards  and  foreign  badges,  if  worn 

(all  females). 

Center  unit  awards  with  the  bottom  edge  1/2  inch  above 
the  top  of  the  nameplate  (all  females). 

Center  the  nameplate  horizontally  on  the  right  side  between 

1  and  2  inches  above  the  top  button.  adjust  placement  of 

the  nameplate  to  conform  to  individual  figure  differences 

(all  females). 
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Qualification,  Marksmanship  & 
Identification  Badges 


Center  the  bottom  of  the  branch  insignia  disk  on  the  left 
collar  approximately  5/8  INCH  UP  from  the  notch,  with  the 

CENTER  LINE  OF  THE  INSIGNIA  PARALLEL  TO  THE  INSIDE  EDGE  OF  THE 

lapel.  Center  the  U.S.  insignia  disk  on  the  right  collar  in  the 
same  position  (female  enlisted). 

Center  rank  insignia  between  the  shoulder  seam  and  the 
elbow  on  both  sleeves  (all  enlisted). 


Center  ribbons  on  the  left  side  with  the  bottom  row 
parallel  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  nameplate.  third  and 
subsequent  row's  may  be  aligned  to  the  left  to  present  a 
better  appearance  (all  females). 

Center  marksmanship  badges  with  the  upper  portion  of 

THE  BADGE  1/4  INCH  BELOW7  THE  RIBBONS.  If  MORE  THAN  ONE 
BADGE  IS  W:ORN ,  SPACE  TI IEM  1  INCH  APART.  WHEN  SPECIAL 
SKILL  BADGES  ARE  WORN  BELOW  THE  RIBBONS,  PLACE  THEM  TO 
THE  RIGHT  OF  MARKSMANSHIP  BADGES  (ALL  FEMALES). 


COMBAT  JUMP  DEVICE 


PRESIDENTS  100  TAB 


PATHFINDER 


AIR  ASSAULT 


SPECIAL  FORCES  TAB 


i 


-£> 


Badges,  devices 
&  ribbons  are 
not  shown  to 

SCALE. 


RANGER  TAB 


FREEFALL  BADGE 


<^Z.^  ^r^^^ 


PARACHUTIST  RIGGER 


IF  AUTHORIZED  FOR  WEAR,  THE  LOWER  EDGE:  OF  THE  OVERSEAS  SERVICE 

BAR  IS  1/4  INCH  ABOVE  THE  RIGHT-SLEEVE  BRAID  EOR  OFFICERS  AND  4 

INCHES  ABOVE  AND  PARALLEL  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SLEEVE  FOR 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL.  EACH  ADDITIONAL  BAR  IS  1/16  INCH  ABOVE  AND 

PARALLEL  TO  THE  PRECEDING  BAR  (ALL  SOLDIERS). 


A  1/2-INCH  WIDE  BAND  OF  BLACK  MOHAIR,  POLYESTER  OR  MERCERIZED  COTTON 
BRMD  WILL  BE  SEWN  ON  EACH  SLEEVE,  WITH  THE  LOWER  EDGE  PARALLEL  TOl/ 
AND  3  INCHES  ABOVE  THE  BOTTOM  EDGE  OF  EACH  SLEEVE.  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
WEAR  A  BAND  1   1/2  INCHES  WIDE  (FEMALE  OFFICERS). 

THE  SLEEVE  WILL  BE  1  INCH  BELOW  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  WRIST  BONE  (ALL  SOLDIERS).    ' 


Center  combat  leaders  identification  insignia 
(1  5/8-inch  green  cloth  loops)  on  the  shoulder 
loops,  underneath  the  unit  crests  (all  soldiers). 


Place  the  U.S.  insignia  5/8  inch 

ABOVE  THE  NOTCH  ON  BOTH  COLLARS, 

WITH  THE  CENTERLINE  OF  THE  INSIGNIA 

BISECTING  THE  NOTCH  AND  PARALLEL 

TO  THE  INSIDE  EDGE  OF  THE  LAPEL 

(MALE  officers). 

Center  regimental  crest  1/8  inch 

above  the  top  of  the  pocket  flap. 

Wear  the  crest  1/4  inch  above  unit 

awards  and  foreign  badges,  ie  worn 

(all  males). 

Center  unit  awards  1/8  inch 

above  the  top  of  the  pocket  flap 

(all  males). 

a  3/4-inch  wide  band  of  black 

mohair,  polyester  or  mercerized 

cotton  braid  will  be  sewn  on 

each  sleeve,  with  the  lower  edge 

parallel  to  and  3  inches  above 

the  bottom  edge  of  each  sleeve. 

General  officers  wear  a  band 

1  1/2  inches  wide  (male  officers). 


Each  trouser  leg  has  one  1  1/2-inch  black 

mohair,  polyester  or  mercerized  cotton  braid 

running  the  length  of  the  leg.  general  officers 

wear  two  1/2-inch  wide  braids  sewn  1/2  inch 

apart  (male  officers). 

the  front  crease  of  the  slacks  or  trousers  will 

reach  the  top  of  the  instep  and  be  cut  on  a  diagonal 

line  to  reach  a  point  approximately  midway  between 

the  top  of  the  heel  and  the  top  of  the  standard 

shoe  in  the  back.  the  slacks  or  trousers  may  have  a 

slight  break  in  the  front  (all  soldiers). 


Male  black  oxford  shoes  are  authorized  for  wear 

(all  males). 


Center  ribbons  1/8  inch  above  the  top  of  the  pocket 
flap.  Third  and  subsequent  rows  may  be  aligned  to 
the  left  to  present  a  better  appearance  (all  males). 

Center  marksmanship  badges  on  the  pocket  flap  1/8 

INCH  below  the  seam.  Ie  more  than  one  BADGE  IS 

worn,  space  them  1  inch  apart.  when  special.  skill 

badges  are  worn  on  the  pocket  flap,  place  them 

to  the  right  of  marksmanship  badges  (all  males). 

Center  the  nameplate  on  the  flap  of  the 
right  pocket,  between  the  top  of  the 
button  and  the  top  of  the  pocket 
(all  males). 


When  worn,  center  identification  badges 
between  the  bottom  of  the  pocket  flap 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pocket.  if  more 
than  one  badge  is  worn,  space  them 
equally  from  left  to  right  on  the  pocket 
(all  males). 


When  authorized,  airborne  background 
trimming  will  be  worn  beneath  any 
authorized  parachutist  or  air  assault  badge, 
the  badge  will  be  centered  on  the  back- 
ground trimming.  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
trimming  will  be  worn  1/4  inch  above  the 
ribbons.  When  worn  below  ribbons  on  the 
male  uniform,  the  space  between  the  seam  of 
the  pocket  flap  and  the  top  of  the  trimming 
will  be  1/8  inch.  when  worn  below  ribbons 
on  the  female  uniform,  the  top  of  the  back- 
ground trimming  will  be  1/4  inch  below  the 
bottom  ribbon  row  (all  soldiers). 


COMBAT  INFANTRY 


MASTER  EXPLOSIVE 
ORDNANCE  DISPOSAL 


EXPERT  INFANTRY 


THE  FRONT  CREASE  OF  THE  SLACKS  OR  TROUSERS  WILL  REACH  THE  TOP 
OF  THE  INSTEP  AND  BE  CUT  ON  A  DIAGONAL  LINE  TO  REACH  A  POINT 
APPROXIMATELY  MIDWAY  BETWEEN  THE  TOP  OF  THE  HEEL  AND  THE  TOP 
OF  THE  STANDARD  SHOE  IN  THE  BACK.  THE  SLACKS  OR  TROUSERS  MAY 
HAVE  A  SLIGHT  BREAK  IN  THE  FRONT  (ALL  SOLDIERS). 


SENIOR  EXPLOSIVE 
ORDNANCE  DISPOSAL 


COMBAT  MEDICAL 


EXPLOSIVE  ORDNANCE 
DISPOSAL 


Black  oxford  shoes  or  black  service  pumps  may  be  worn.  The 
pumps  will  be  plain,  with  closed  toe  and  heel.  the  heel  will 
be  between  1/2  and  3  inches  high  (all  females). 


EXPERT  FIELD  MEDICAL 


MASTER  DIVER 


ARMY  ASTRONAUT  DEVICE 


FIRST  CLASS  DIVER 


MASTER  ARMY  AVIATOR 


Place  the  bottom  of  the  branch  insignia  disk 
approximately  1  inch  above  the  notch,  centered  on 
the  left  collar  with  the  centerline  of  the  insignia 
parallel  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  lapel.  place  the  u.s. 
insignia  disk  on  the  right  collar  in  the  same  position 
(male  enlisted). 

j  Center  unit  crests  on  the  shoulder  loops,  an 

EQUAL  DISTANCE  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE  SHOULDER  SEAM 
AND  THE  OUTSIDE  EDGE  OF  THE  BUTTON,  WITH  THE  BASE 
OF  THE  UNIT  CREST  POINTED  TOWARD  THE  OUTSIDE 
\      j  SHOULDER  SEAM  (ALL  ENLISTED). 


SECOND  CLASS  DIVER 


SENIOR  ARMY  AVIATOR 


SALVAGE  DIVER 


ARMY  AVIATOR 


\ 


Center  shoulder-sleeve  insignia  on  the  left 
sleeve  1/2  inch  below  the  top  of  the  shoul- 
N  der  seam.  When  a  special  skill  or  marksman- 
ship TAB  IS  WORN,  THE  TAB  IS  1/2  INCH  BELOW 
THE  SHOULDER  SEAM  AND  THE  INSIGNIA  IS  1/4 
INCH  BELOW  THE  TAB.  TABS  THAT  ARE  AN  INTEGRAL 
PART  OF  AN  INSIGNIA,  SUCH  AS  AIRBORNE  OR 
MOUNTAIN,  ARE  WORN  DIRECTLY  ABOVE  THE 
INSIGNIA  WITH  NO  SPACE  BETWEEN  (ALL  SOLDIERS). 


When  combat  and  special  skill  badges  are 
worn,  center  them  1/4  inch  above  the  rib- 
BONS. When  more  than  one  badge  is  worn 

ABOVE  THE  RIBBONS,  BADGES  WILL  BE  STACKED 
1/2  INCH  APART  AND  MAY  BE  ALIGNED  TO  THE  LEFT 
TO  PRESENT  A  BETTER  APPEARANCE  (ALL  SOLDIERS). 


Center  service  stripes  on  the  outside  of  the  left 
sleeve  4  inches  from  the  bottom.  place  the  service 
stripe  at  a  45-degree  angle  with  the  lower  end 
toward  the  inside  seam  of  the  sleeve  (all  enlistee)). 


MASTER  AVIATION 
CREWMAN 


SCUBA  DIVER 


SENIOR  AVIATION 
CREWMAN 


DRIVER  AND  MECHANIC 


AVIATION  CREWMAN 


MASTER  FLIGHT 
SURGEON 


SENIOR  FLIGHT 
SURGEON 


''M"  DEVICE 


"v"  (valor)  DEVICE 


SILVER  SERVICE  STAR 

* 

BRONZE  SERVICE  STAR 


ANTARCTICA  DISK 


BRONZE  ARROWHEAD 


FLIGHT  SURGEON 


SILVER  OAK  LEAF  CLUSTER 


& 


m  m. 


MASTER  PARACHUTIST 


The  Army  green  uniform  is  authorized  for  year- 
round  wear.  This  poster  serves  as  a  guide  and 
does  not  include  every  accessory  available  for 
wear  on  the  uniform.  for  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  proper  wear  of  the  uniform  and 

ACCESSORIES,  CONSULT  ARMY  ReGLJIATION 

670-1  or  visit  the  Uniform  Policy  website  at 
vww.odcsper.army.mil. 


Jr 
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SENIOR  PARACHUTIST 


BRONZE  oak  leaf  cluster 

II I 

BRONZE,  SILVER  &  GOLD 
(TEN  YEAR  devices) 

BRONZE  ARABIC  NUMERAL 


PALM 


-"'i960- 


PARACHUTIST 


DATE  BAR 


EXPERT 


d 


SHARPSHOOTER 


a™—- -b 


MARKSMAN 


PRESIDENTIAL  SERVICE 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  SERVICE 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 


ARMY  STAFF 


GUARD,  TOMB  OF  THE 
UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 


DRILL  SERGEANT 


U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITER  (GOLD) 


U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITER  (SILVER) 


CAREER  COUNSELOR 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
RECRUITER  AND  RETENTION 

(MASTER) 


8      </ 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
RECRUITER  AND  RETENTION 
(SENIOR) 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
RECRUITER  AND  RETENTION 

(BASIC) 


ARMY  RESERVE  RECRUITER  AND 
RETENTION 


GOOD  CONDUCT  MEDAL  CLASP 
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serving  America  around  the  world 


256th  Infantry 
Brigade 

Lafayette,  Louisiana 


j 
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Divisions  &  Regional  Support  Commands 


s 


75th  Division    j78th  Division 

(ex)  (ex) 

Houston,  Texas  Edison,  New  Jersey 


© 


80th  Division     84th  Division 


(it) 

Richmond,  Virginia 


(ex) 

Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


O 


85th  Division 
(ex) 

Arlington  Heights, 
Illinois 


87th  Division 
(ex) 

;  Birmingham, 
Alabama 


91  st  Division 
(ex) 

Fort  Baker, 
California 


0 


95th  Division 
(it) 

Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 


98th  Division 
Kit) 

Rochester,  New 
York 


ffiffl 


100th 
Division  (it) 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


I04th 
Division  (it) 

Vancouver, 
Washington 


108th 
Division  (it) 

Charlotte,  North 
Carolina 


9th  Regional 

Support 

Command 

Fort  Shaftcr,  Hawaii 


A 


63rd 
Regional 
Support 
Command 

Los  Alamitos, 
California 


65th 
Regional 
Support 
Command 

San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico 


9 

A 

70th 

77th 

Regional 

Regional 

Support 

Support 

Command 

Command 

Fort  Lawton, 

Flushing,  New  York 

Washington 

81st 

Regional 

Support 

Command 

Birmingham, 
Alabama 


88th 
Regional 
Support 
Command 

Fort  Snelling, 
Minnesota 


89th 
Regional 
Support 
Command 

Wichita,  Kansas 


90th 
Regional 
Support 
Command 

North  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas 


94th 
Regional 
Support 
Command 

Fort  Devens, 
Massachusetts 
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96th 

Regional 

Support 

Command 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


278th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 


nV 


99th 
Regional 
Support 
Command 

Oakdale, 
Pennsylvania 


7th  Army 

Reserve 

Command 

Schwetzingen, 
Germany 


V 
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.1ATEUY  5/8  IN(  II  UP  FROM  Fill 
\  OF  THF  INSIGNIA  PARAi  III  h  ' 
THI    LAP1  I   (FEMAL1    OFFIC1  RS) 

IAN  EQUAL  D1S1  \\i  I  FROM  INI 
BE  EDGE  OF  THE  BUTTON,  Willi 
RANK  INSIGN1  \\\\\   OFFICERS) 


h/8  INCH  FROM  llll 
1AM  (ALL  OFI  [<  I  RS) 

[wartime  SER\  l>  I  IS 
IwiE  SPECIFICATIONS 
j\'  ON  THE  LEI  I   SID1 

(ALL  SOLDIERS). 

I  IN(  HES  Bl  IOW  THE 

IwiA  BISECTING  THE 

[EDGE  OF  THE  LAPEL 

(ALL  OFFK  I  RS). 

[Ill    NAMEPLATE  OR 
IN  BADGES,  IF  WORN 

(ALL  females). 

B.E  1/2  INCH  ABOVE 
I.ATE  (ALL  FEMALES). 

llGHT  SIDE  BETWEEN 
BUST  PLACEMENT  OF 
llGURE  DIFFERENCES 

(all  femai  i  s) 

|E  OVERSEAS  SERVICE 
■OR  OFFICERS  AND  4 
I OF  THE  SLEEVE  FOR 
16  INCH  ABOVE  AND 
BAR  (ALL  SOLDIERS). 


iSTER  OR  MERCERIZED  COTTON 

EHE  LOW  I  R  I  IK, I    PARALLEL  TO 

II  5L1  I  \l  .  Gl  NI  RA1    Ol  I  lil  RS 

IES  WIDE  (FEMALE  OFFK  I  RS). 


When  worn,  place 
identifk  ation  badges 

PARAI  III     lo   llll 
WAISTLINE  OF  THF  C  OAT. 
PLACEMEN!  ol    BADGES 
MAY  BE  ADJUSTED  FO 
CONFORM  TO  INDIVID- 
UAL FIGURE  DIFFERENCES 

(ALL  females). 
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Army  Budget 


CO 


&> 


$60.1 


rg  m  ESI 


1998 


1  999 


2000 


2001 


Active  Army  Ranks 
Officers 


EZ]49.4%  Captains  and  Lieutenants 

1  35. 1  %  Colonels.  Lt.  Colonels  &  Majors 

■;  I  5.2%  Warrant  Officers 

I     I      .4%  Generals 


NCOs 


20% 


40% 


60% 


80% 


100% 


■I  7  1 .4%  Sergeants  and  Staff  Sergeants 

HI  20.7%  Sergeants  First  Class 

WM    6.1%  Master  Sergeants 

I     I     1.8%  Sergeants  Major 


20% 


40% 


60% 


80% 


100% 


Active-Army  Breakout 


Commissioned  Officers 

Warrant  Officers 

NCOs 

Enlisted  (E-l  to  E-4) 

USMA  cadets 

ROTC  cadets 

OCS  graduates 


77,800 

1  1.800 

178,400 

219,780 

4,000 

32,829 

850 


Army  Women 

72,747  women  are  currently  serv- 
ing in  the  active  Army. 


Commissioned: 
Enlisted: 
USMA  Cadets 


10.883 

61,218 

646 


Programmed  End  Strength  for  FY2001. 
OCS  cadets  not  counted  in  active-duty 

strength  until  after  graduation. 

ROTC  cadets  currently  enrolled  are  not 

included  in  active-duty  strength. 


Army  Families 

6  1  %  of  all  soldiers  are  married. 
7%  of  all  active-duty  soldiers  are 
married  to  other  service  members. 


Army  Retirees 

OFFICER  —  Average  rank:  LTC 
Average  age:  43  yrs 
Average  service  time:  22  yrs 

ENLISTED  —  Average  rank:  SFC 
Average  age:  4  I  yrs 
Average  service  time:  22  yrs 

Number  of  living  Army  retirees  — 
approximately  574,000 
(as  of  October  2000) 


I 


less  otherwise  noted,  all  data  drawn  from  official  sources  as  of  July  2000.) 
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Army  National  Guard  Personnel       Army  National  Guard  Budget 
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Army  National  Guard  Breakout 


Commissioned  Officers 

Warrant  Officers 

NCOS 

Enlisted  (E-l  to  E-4) 


29,426 

7,736 

137,005 

176,585 


Army  National  Guard  Women 

39,298  women  are  currently  serving  in  the 
Army  National  Guard. 


Commissioned: 

Warrant: 

Enlisted: 


2,988 

409 

35,901 


Army  National  Guard  Families 

74%  of  officers  and  50.3%  of  enlisted 

Guard  soldiers  are  married. 

Overall,  52.9%  of  the  National  Guard 

force  is  married. 
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1998  1999  2000  2001 


Army  National  Guard  Ranks 

Officers 


20% 


40% 


60% 


80% 


□ 


48.4%  Captains  and  Lieutenants 

30.3%  Colonels,  Lt.  Colonels  &  Majors 

20.8%  Warrant  Officers 

.4%  Generals 


NCOS 


□ 


20%  40%  60% 

77.4%  Sergeants  and  Staff  Sergeants 

I  5.6%  Sergeants  First  Class 

5.6%  Master  Sergeants 

1.2%  Sergeants  Major 


80% 


A  Diverse  Force 


n 


20% 

73.5%    Whites 

15.5%    Blacks 

7.1%    Hispanics 

3.9%   Other 


40% 


60% 


80% 


uncling  of  numbers,  percentages  may  exceed 


Army  Reserve  Ranks 

Officers 


20%  40%  60% 

r~1  43.3%  Captains  and  Lieutenants 

Hi  49.6%  Colonels,  Lt.  Colonels  &  Ma 

■E  6.9%  Warrant  Officers 

I     I  .2%  Generals 

Enlisted 


80% 


100% 


jors 


20% 


40% 


60% 


80% 


:oo% 


54. 1  %  Privates,  Corporals  and  Specialists 

30.4%  Sergeants  and  Staff  Sergeants 

10.4%  Sergeants  First  Class 

4.2%  Master  Sergeants 

1.0%  Sergeants  Major 
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2001  end  strength  objective  (ESQ) 


Army  Reserve  Breakout 


Commissioned  Officers 

Warrant  Officers 

NCOs 

Enlisted  (E-l  to  E-4) 


38,956 

2,883 

75,807 

89,246 


Army  Reserve  Women 

5  1 ,369  women  are  currently  serving 
in  the  Selected  Reserves. 


Commissioned: 

Warrant: 

Enlisted: 


9,810 

337 

41,222 


A  Diverse  Force 


20% 

■  59.7%    Whites 

■  25.6%    Blacks 
MB!     8.7%    Hispanics 
n     6.1%   Other 


40% 


80  ^'c 


Army  Reserve  Families 

7  1  %  of  officers  and  40%  of  enlisted 

Army  Reserve  soldiers  are  married. 

Overall,  47%  of  the  Army  Reserve  force 

is  married. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  data  drawn  from  official  sources  as  of  July  2000.) 
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MTMC 

U.S.  Army  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command 
Alexandria,  Va. 
www.mtmc.army.mil 

MTMC  is  the  Department  of 
Defense's  heavy-equipment 
mover  for  contingency, 
training  and  humanitarian 
operations. 


AMC 


V 


MEDCOM 

U.S.  Army  Medical 

Command 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

www.armymedicine.army.mil 

MEDCOM  projects  and 
sustains  a  healthy  and 
medically  protected  force; 
trains,  equips  and  deploys 
the  medical  force;  and 
manages  and  promotes  the 
health  of  the  soldier  and 
military  family. 


USARPAC 

U.S.  Army,  Pacific 
Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii 
www.usarpac.army.mil 

USARPAC  provides 
trained  and  ready 
forces  in  support  of 
military  and  peacetime 
operations  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  area  of  respon- 
sibility in  order  to 
contribute  to  regional 
stability,  crisis  re- 
sponse and  decisive 
victory. 


U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command 
Alexandria,  Va. 
www.amc.army.mil 

AMC  is  the  Army's  premier 
provider  of  materiel  readiness  to 
the  total  force  across  the  spectrum 
of  joint  military  operations.  If  a 
soldier  shoots  it,  drives  it,  flies  it, 
wears  it  or  eats  it,  AMC  provides  it. 


USACE 

U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers 
Washington,  D.C. 

www.usace.army.mil 

USACE  provides 
quality,  responsive 
engineering  services  to  th 
Army,  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  nation. 


FORSCOM 

U.S.  Forces  Command 
Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 
www.forscom.army.mil 

The  Army  compo- 
nent of  U.S.  joint 
Forces  Command, 
FORSCOM  trains, 
mobilizes,  deploys 
and  sustains  active- 
and  reserve-compo- 
nent forces  capable  of 
operating  in  joint  and 
combined  environ- 
ments to  meet  world- 
wide operational 
commitments. 


USASOC 

U.S.  Army  Special 
Operations 
Command 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

USASOC  organizes, 
trains,  educates,  mans, 
equips,  funds,  administers, 
mobilizes,  deploys  and 
sustains  Army  special 
operations  forces  to 
successfully  conduct 
worldwide  special  opera- 
tions across  the  range  of 
military  operations,  in 
support  of  regional  combat- 
ant commanders,  American 
ambassadors  and  other 
agencies,  as  directed. 
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USARSO 
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U.S.  Army,  South 
Fort  Buchanan, 
Puerto  Rico 
www.usarso.army.mil 

USARSO  commands 
and  controls  Army  forces 
in  the  United  States 
Southern  Command  area 
of  responsibility  and 
provides  theater  support 
for  Army  forces  and 
headquarters  as  directed 
by  the  USSOUTHCOM 
commander  in  chief. 


Soldiers 


MDW 

lis.  Military  District  ol  Washington 
Fori  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 
www.mdw.army.mil 

MDW  responds  to  crisis,  disaster  or 
security  requirements  In  the  National 
Capital  Region;  provides  base  operations 
support  for  defense  organizations 

throughout  the  NCR.  including  operation 
of  Arlington  National  Cemetery;  and 
conducts  official  ceremonies  on  behalf  of 
the  nation's  civilian  and  military  leaders. 
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USAREUR 

lis.  Army,  I  urope 
i  leidelberg,  Germany 
www.hqusareur.army.mil 

USAREUR  ni.iint.iins  a 
forward-deployed  comh.it 
force;  conducts  engage- 
ment activities;  protects 
LI.S.  forces  cind  resources; 
conducts  sustaining  base 
operations;  and  ensures 
the  readiness  and  well 
being  of  its  personnel  in- 
theater  or  elsewhere,  as 
directed. 


EUSA 
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Training  and  Doctrine 
Command 
Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
www-tradoc.army.mil 

TRADOC  shapes  the  2  I  st- 
century  Army  by  training  and 
educating  its  soldiers  and  leaders 
while  sustaining  the  shared  vision 
of  how  the  Army  operates  as  a 
member  of  joint-service,  combined- 
arms  and  multinational  teams.  This 
vision  is  kept  relevant  by  leading 
intellectual  growth. 


SMDC 

U.S.  Space  and 
Missile  Defense 
Command 
Arlington,  Va. 
www.smdc.army.mil 
SMDC  develops 
and  provides  space 
and  missile  defense 
capabilities  for  the 
Army  and  the  nation. 


I  Ighth  U.S.  Ai  my 

Yongsan,  Korea 

www.korea.army.mil/eusa/eusa.htm 

I  LISA  supports  deterrence  of 
North  Korean  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and. 
should  deterrence  fail,  supports 
noncombatant  evacuation 
operations  and  transitions  to 
hostilities  as  it  generates  combat 
power  to  support  the  United 
Nations  Command  and  Com- 
bined Forces  Command  re- 
sponse. 


INSCOM 

U.S.  Army  Intelligence 
and  Security  Command 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
www.vulcan.belvoir.army.mil 

INSCOM  conducts  dominant  intelli- 
gence, security  and  information  operations 
for  commanders  and  national  decision- 
makers, and  provides  warfighters  with  the 
seamless  intelligence  needed  to  under- 
stand and  dominate  the  battlefield. 
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CID 


tol 


U.S.  Army  Criminal 
Investigation  Command 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
www.belvoir.army.mil/cidc 

The  Army's  primary 
criminal  investigative  organi- 
zation, CID  conducts  criminal 
investigations  in  which  the 
Army  is  or  may  be  a  party  of 
interest.  It  also  conducts 
protective-service  operations; 
provides  forensic  laboratory 
support  and  maintains  Army 
criminal  records;  provides 
physical  and  logistical 
security;  and  develops 
countermeasures  to  criminal 
and  subversive  activity. 


January  2001 
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OST  Army  and  military  sites  can  be  accessed  by  going  to 
the  Army  Homeage  (www.army.mil),  the  U.S.  Total 
Army  Personnel  Command  homepage  (www- 
perscom.army.mil),  DefenseLink 
(www.defenselink.mil)  or  Army  Knowledge  Online 
(www.us.army.mil),  and  clicking  on  the  appropriate  i< 
contains  home  pages  for  major  subjects  and  useful  site 
difficult  to  find  from  common  military  home  pages. 
All  site  addresses  begin  with  http://. 
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General  Army 
Information: 


av.dtic.mil/jcs/ 

ntagon: 

..  .vw.defenselink.mil/ 
s/pentagon/ 

,ense  Finance  and 
.ccounting  Service: 

■fas.mil 


I 


w.militaryfune 
sd.mil/ 


The  Army  National 
Guard: 

(including  links  to  stale  Guard 
uarters): 

tv.arng.ngb.arrm 


I  Reserve: 

uding  AR-PERSCOM): 
w.army.mil/usar 


if  Personnel  Manage 
w.opm.gov 


iv.odcsper.army.mil/ 
torates/retire/retirel  .asi 


elerans: 


w.va.gov 


...,  ..-..,.,. 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

RETIREMENT  SERVICES 

HOME  PAGE 


PW  *'tn  i  (MOD*],   ixxita  ntwTOfW  on 

prowOM  imynwocn  re  norm a  Bvoug* 
A/m,  <-*t»UCfcw  «bw»m*«  Sar<*«t 


0(»«t  QuMtiona  and  RmmNM  to:  ! 

HM.J..«tU*«..D»J>/e/.CAct>»/'Bj 

»,r-»^w(  '..'.-.'ft 


IWWP 


Soldiers  and  Families: 


® 


.hqdn.army.mil/ 
/eb/family/family.htm 


Family,  BOSS,  MWR,  Chil 
and  Youth  programs: 

trol.redstonc.army.  mil/ 


Army  Community  Servic 


23 


idstone.army.mil/ 
ex. html 


Basic  Housing  Allowanc 

www.dtic.mil/perdiem/ 
bah. html 

Army  Housing: 

'.armyhousing.net/ 


Army  Career  and  Alumni 


yum-;  1 1 


acap/home.shtml 


Health  Care 


Medical  Care  (TRICARE): 


<& 


.tricare.osd.mil 
.tricare.osd.mil/ 
/beneficiary /tricare 
..html 


« 


il  Care  (TRICARE): 


tagd/FMDP.htm 

American  Red  Cross: 

.redcross.org/afes/ 


/lean. html 


^ArmyLINK 


| On  kat>B«  of  Uttim)  tfgnui 

AtntftmmJ 

Thl«  It  yOU>  yatvway  to  ttl«  U  %     * r nr, 
Pubtk   AfT.i,.' 


Education 


i.  Military  Academy: 

uding  Preparatory  School): 
usma.edu/ 

Schools: 

call.army.mil/call/ 
i<epage/sch_army.htm 

nt  Service  Schools: 

my.mil/call/ 
ge/sch_jnt.htm 

Reserve  Officer  Training 


www-rote. monroe. 
ny.mil/ 

rrant  Officer  Candi 
ate  Center: 


Army  Education  Center: 

www.perscom.army  .m 
ication/ 

Army  Training  Support 
Center: 

-atsc.armv.mil/ 


9S£T 


""  Currtnl  Topfc*  ol  tnl*r»l  "' 


•  — —        1ft /v*o 


w. dtic.mil/soldiers 


ublications: 

nv.usapa  .army,  mil/ 


ralues: 


www.dtic.mil/armylin 
)hics/values.html 


://ebird.dtic.m 


meters: 

rlisle-www.arm^ 
yc/Parameters/ 

iy  Public  Affairs 

www.dtic.mil/arm' 


References 


ital  Libra 

www.adtdl.army. 
"s.htm 


isons  Learned: 

iv.mil/call.h 


I 


.•'.'.■■ 


Informatioi 


my  Installations  (USA) 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  Army  Depot 
36201-4199 
(205)  235-7501 
DSN  571-1110 
www.anad.army.mil 

Fort  McClellan  (inactive) 

36205-5080 

www.mcclellan.army.mil 

Fort  Rucker 
36362-5000 

(334)255-1030  (DSN  558) 
www-rucker.army.mil 

Redstone  Arsenal 
35898-5300 
(205)876-2151  (DSN  746) 
www.redstone.army.mil 

ALASKA 

Fort  Greely 

APO  AP  96508 

(907)873-1121 

DSN  317-873-1110 

www.usarak.army.mil/3posts/ 

homepage.htm 

Fort  Richardson 

99505 

(907)384-1110 

DSN  317-384-1110 

www.usarak.army.mil/ 

frapage.htm 

Fort  Wainwright 

99703-7300 

(907)353-1110 

DSN  317-353-1110 

www.wainwright.army.mil 

ARIZONA 

Fort  Huachuca 

85613-6000 

(520)  538-71 1 1  (DSN  879) 

http://huachuca-www.army.mil 

Yuma  Proving  Ground 
85365-9124 

(520)328-2151  (DSN  899) 
www.yuma.army.mil 


ARKANSAS 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal 

71602-9500 

(870)  540-3000  (DSN  966) 

www.pba.army.mil 


CALIFORNIA 

Fort  Irwin 

92310-5000 

(760)  380-41 1 1  (DSN  470) 

www.irwin.army.mil 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Fort  McNair 
20319-5050 
(703)  545-6700 
DSN  227-0101 
www.fmmc.army.mil 

Walter  Reed  Army  Med.  Ctr. 

20307-5001 

(202)  782-3501  (DSN  662) 

www.wramc.amedd.army.mil 


Hunter  Army  Airfield 
31409-5000 

(912)352-6521  (DSN  870) 
www.stewart.army.mil 


HAWAII 

Fort  Shaffer 
96858-5000 
(808)  438-9375 
DSN  315-438-9375 


~_^*33E35         Maps*-1"      V.^^^^mhbmSS9E2SB^^^H 


Fort  Leonard  Wood 


(831)  242-5000  (DSN  878) 
http://pom-www.army.mil 


Sierra  Army  Depot 
96113-5000 
(530)827-2111 
DSN  855-4910 
www.sierra.army.mil 

COLORADO 

Fort  Carson 
80913-5000 

(719)526-5811  (DSN  691) 
www.carson.army.mil 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
80022-2180 
(303)289-0140 
DSN  749-2140 


Fort  Benning 

31905-5000 

(706)  545-5217  (DSN  8: 

www-ben  ning. army,  i 

FBHOME 

Fort  Gordon 

30905-5000 

(706)  791  -01 10  (DSN  71 

www.gordon.army.mil 

Fort  McPherson 
30330-5000 
(404)464-3113 
DSN  572-1110 
www.mcpherson.army.ri 

Fort  Stewart 
31314-5000 
(912)767-1411  (DSN  870) 
www.stewart.army.mil 


Soldiers 


Post  information  includes  ZIP  or  APO  code,  followed  by 
phone  numbers  forthe  installation  operator.  Some  instal- 
lations have  also  provided  website  addresses. 


>-. 


Fort  Leavenworth 


96720-0607 
(808)  969-2400 

Schofield  Barracks 
96857-6000 
(808)449-1110 
DSN  31 5-430-01 11 
www-25idl.army.mil 


ILLINOIS 

Rock  Island  Arsenal 

61299-5000 

(309)  782-6001  (DSN  793) 

http://ri-app-nt2.ria.army.mil/ 

riahp2/index.htm 


KANSAS 

Fort  Leavenworth 
66027-7160 

(913)684-4021  (DSN  552) 
http://leav-www.army.mil 

Fort  Riley 
66442-5091 
(785)  239-391 1 
DSN  856-1110 
www.riley.army.mil 
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Soldiers 

Our 

Credentials 


Fort  McPherson 


Soldier  Systems  Center 


Fort  Monr 


Fort  Campbell 
42223-5628 
(270)798-2151 
DSN  635-1110 
www.campbell.army.mil 

Fort  Knox 

40121-5000 

(502)624-1181 

DSN  464-01 1 1 

http://knox-www.army.mil 


LOUISIANA 

Fort  Polk 
71459-5060 
(337)531-2911 
DSN  863-1110 
www.jrtc-polk.army.mil 


MARYLAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 

21005-5001 

(410)278-5201 

DSN  298-1110 

www.apg.army.mil 

Fort  Detrick 
21702-5000 
(301)619-8000 
DSN  343-1110 
wwwarmymedicine  i 
detrick 


Fort  Me; 
20755-5. 
(301)677-62. 
www.ftmeade. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Soldier  Systems  Center 

Natick  01760 

(508)  233-4300  (DSN  256) 

www.ssc.army.mil 

MISSOURI 

Fort  Leonard  Wood 
65473-5000 

(573)596-0131  (DSN  581) 
'  "v.wood. army. mil 


NEW  JERSEY 

Fort  Monmouth 
07703-5101 
(732)  532-9000 
DSN  992-9110 

v.monmouth. army.mil 

Picatinny  Arsenal 

07806-5000 

(973)  724-4021  (DSN  880) 

www.pica.army.mil 

NEW  MEXICO 

White  Sands  Missile  Range 

B8002-5000 

(505)  678-1110  (DSN  258) 

www.wsmr.army.mil 

NEW  YORK 

Fort  Drum 
13602-5007 

(315)772-6011  (DSN  341) 
www.drum.army.mil 

Fort  Hamilton 

11252-7200 

(718)630-4101 

DSN  232-1110 

www.mdw.army.mil/hamilton/ 

hamilton.htm 
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Fort  Bliss 


Post  Information 


Seneca  Army  Depot 

14541-5001 

(607)869-1110 

DSN  489-5110 

www.ioc.army.mil/rm/oscfact/ 

seda2.htm 

U.S.  Army  Military  Academy 

10996-1788 

(914)938-4011 

DSN  688-1110 

www.usma.army.mil 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Fort  Bragg  28307-5000 
(910)396-0011  (DSN  236) 
www.bragg.army.mil 


OKLAHOMA 

Fort  Sill 
73503-5001 
(405)  422-81 1 1 
DSN  639-7090 
http://sill-www.army.mil 

OREGON 

Umatilla  Army  Depot 
97838-9544 
(541)564-8632 
DSN  790-5000 

www.ioc.army.mil/home/ele- 
ments/umatilla.htm 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlisle  Barracks 
17013-5050 

(717)245-3131  (DSN  242) 
http://carlisle-www.army.rn 

Letterkenny  Army  Dep 

17201-4150 

(717)267-8111 

DSN  570-51 10 

www.letterkenny.army.mil 


Tobyhanna  Army  Depot 

18466 

(570)  895-7000  (DSN  795) 

www.tobyhanna.army.mil 

PUERTO  RICO 

Fort  Buchanan 

00934-5026 

(787)  273-3400 

DSN  740-1110 

www.buchanan.army.mil 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Fort  Jackson 
(803)751-7511 
DSN  734-1110 
http://jackson-www.army.mil 


TEXAS 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot 

78419-6000 

(512)  939-3626  (DSN  861) 

www.ccad.army.mil 

Fort  Bliss 
79916-0058 
(915)568-2121 
DSN  978-0831 
www.bliss.army.mil 

Fort  Hood 

76544-5000 

(254)  287-1110  (DSN  737) 

www.hood.army.mil 


Fort  Sam  Houston 
78234-5000 
(210)221-1211  (DSN  471) 
www.cs.amedd.army.mil 

Red  River  Army  Depot 
75507-5000 
(903)334-2141 
DSN  829-4110 
www.redriver.army.mil 


UTAH 

Dugway  Proving  Ground 

84022-5202 

(435)831-2151 

DSN  789-1110 

www.dugway.army.mil 

Tooele  Army  Depot 
84070-5000 

(435)833-3211  (DSN  790) 
www.tead.army.mil 


VIRGINIA 

Fort  A.  P.Hill 
22427-5000 
(804)633-8710  (DSN  578) 
www.belvoir.army.mil/fortaphill 

Fort  Belvoir 
22060-5984 
(703)  545-6700 
DSN  227-0101 
www.belvoir.army.mil 

Fort  Eustis 

23604-5000 

(757)  878-1212  (DSN  927) 

www.eustis.army.mil 

Fort  Lee 

23801-5001 

(804)  765-5001  (DSN  539) 

www.lee.army.mil 

Fort  Monroe 

23651-6000 

(757)  727-21 1 1  (DSN  680) 

www.tradoc.army.mil/monroe/ 


Fort  Lewis 


WASHINGTON 

Fort  Lewis 

98433-5000 

(253)  967-1110  (DSN  357) 

www.lewis.army.mil 


ytMfo. 


Overseas 
Installations 

(Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  on  the 
CONUS  list.) 


BELGIUM 

80th  Area  Support  Group, 

Chievres 

CMR  451 

APO  AE  09708 

011-32-6827-5111 

DSN  361-1110 

www.80asg.army.mil 


GERMANY 

HQ,   USAREUR/7th  Army, 

Heidelberg 

Unit  29351,  Campbell 

Barracks 

APO  AE  09014 

011-49-6221-57-1130 

DSN  370-1110 

www.hqusareur.army.mil 

6th  ASG,  Stuttgart 
CMR  423,  Kelly  Barracks 
APO  AE  09107 
011-49-7117-29-1130 
DSN  421-1110 
www.stuttgart.army.mil 
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Fort  Hood 
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APO  AE  09102 
011-49-6221-57-1130 
DSN  370-1110 
www.heidelberg.army.mil 

3rd  ASG,  Bad  Kreuznach 

I NIT  24307 
,PO  AE  09252 
011-49-671609-1130 
DSN  490-1130 

98th  ASG,  Wurzburg 
Unit  26622 
APO  AE  09244 
011-49-931-2964-1130 
DSN  350-1130 


100th  ASG,  Grafenw6hr 
Unit  21830 
APO  AE  09114 
011-49-964183-1130 
DSN  475-1300 

104th  ASG,  Hanau 

Cmr  470 

APO  AE  09165 

011-49-618188-113 

DSN  322-113 


ti. 


ITALY 

22nd  ASG,  Vicenza 
Unit  31401,  Box  80 
APO  AE  09630 
011-39-444-51-7111 
DSN  634-1110 


JAPAN 

10th  ASG,  Okinawa 

Unit  351 15 

APO  AP  96376-5115 

011-81-98892-5111 

DSN  315-640-1110 

HQs.,  U.S.  Army,  Japan 

17th  ASG,  CampZama 

Unit  45005 

APO  AP  96343-0054 

011-81-46251-1520 

DSN  315-260-1110 


KOREA 

For  telephone  information  for 
military  installations  in  South 
Korea,  call  011-822-7913- 
1110  (DSN  315-723-1110). 

HQs.,  U.S.  Forces,  Korea/ 
34th      Support      Group, 
Yongsan 
Unit  15333 
APO  AP  96205 

20th  SG,  Camp  Henry,  Taegu 
Unit  15494 
APO  AP  96218 

23rd  SG,  Camp  Humphreys, 
Pyongtaek 
Unit  15228 
APO  AP  96271 

501st  SG,  Uijiongbu 

Unit  15303 

APO  AP  96258-0076 


■ 
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loud 
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Unit  15543 

APO  AP  96224-0308 

Camp  Garry  Owen 
APO  AP  96251-0386 

Camp  Hovey 

APO  AP  96224-0319 

Camp  Red  Cloud 
Unit  15303 
APO  AP  96258 

Camp  Stanley 

APO  AP  96257-0623 
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Post  Information 


Army  National  Guard 
Installations 

National  Guard  Bureau 

National  Guard   Readiness 

Center 

Arlington,  VA  22202-3259 

(703)  607-261 1  (DSN  327) 

www.ngb.dtic.mil 

State-owned/State-operated 
and  Federally  owned/State- 
operated  facilities: 


ALASKA 

Camp  Carroll 
Anchorage  98731 
(907)  384-6061 

ARIZONA 

Navajo  Depot 

Bellemont  86002 

(520)  773-3205  (DSN  853) 

ARKANSAS 

Camp  Robinson 
North  Little  Rock  72199 
(501)  212-5230  (DSN  9 

Fort  Chaffee 
Fort  Smith  72905 
(501)484-261" 


CALIFORNIA 

Joint  Forces  Training  Base 
Los  Alamitos  90720-5146 
(562)  795-2090  (DSN  97 

Camp  Roberts 

Paso  Robles  93451  -5000 

(805)238-3100 

DSN  949-8000 

Camp  San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Luis  Obispo  93401 
(805)  594-6200  (DSN  630) 

Los  Alamitos  Army  Airfield 
Los  Alamitos  90720-5146 
(562)  795-2571  (DSN  972) 


COLORADO 

Camp  George  West 
Golden  80401 


CONNECTICUT 

Camp  Hartell 
Windsor  Locks  06096 
(860)  524-4830 

Camp  Rowland 
Niantic  06357 
(860)691-6002 


DELAWARE 

Bethany  Beach  Training  Site 

1 9930 

(302)  854-7900  (DSN  440) 


FLORIDA 

Camp  Blanding 

Stark  32901 

(904)  682-3100  (DSN  960) 


ILLINOIS 

Camp  Lincoln  (PAO) 

Springfield  62706 

(217)  761-3569  (DSN  555) 

INDIANA 

Camp  Atterbury 
Edinburg  46124 
(812)526-1169 

IOWA 

Camp  Dodge 

Johnston  50131 

(515)  252-4576  (DSN  946) 


KANSAS 

Nickell  Hall 
Salina  67401 
(785)  822-3296 

KENTUCKY 

Wendell  H.  Ford  RTC 
Greenville  42345 
(502)  338-5541 


LOUISIANA 

Jackson  Barracks 

New  Orleans  70146-0330 

(505)271-6262 


Camp  Beauregard 
Pineville  71360 
(318)640-2080,  x300 

Camp  Villere 
Slidell  70460 
800-486-3375 

Camp  Cook 
Ball  71360 
(318)640-3850 


MAINE 

For  all  Maine  camps,  call  (207) 
626-4330 

Auburn  Range 
Auburn  04210 

Camp  Keyes 
Augusta  04330 

Caswell  Range 
Caribou  04736 

Hollis  Plaines 
Buxton  04042 

MARYLAND 

5th  Regiment  Armory 
Glen  Arm  21057 
(410)576-6065 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Camp  Curtis  Guild 
Wakefield  01880 
(781)944-0500 

Camp  Edwards 
Bourne  01725 
(508)  968-5884 

MICHIGAN 

Camp  Grayling 
Grayling  49738 
(517)348-7621 

MINNESOTA 

Camp  Ripley 
Little  Falls  56345 
(320)  632-7337 

MISSISSIPPI 

Camp  Shelby 

Hattiesburg  39401 

(601)  558-8742  (DSN  921) 

Camp  McCain 
Elliot  38926 
(601)227-3611 


MISSOURI 

Camp  Clark 
Navada  64772 
(417)667-2357 

Fort  Crowder 
Neosho  64850 
(417)451-3005 

MONTANA 

Fort  Wm.  H.  Harrison 
Helena  59604-4789 
(406)  841-3009  (DSN  747) 


NEBRASKA 

Camp  Ashland 
Ashland  68003 
(402)  944-2479 

NEVADA 

National  Guard  Recruiting  Area 
Reno  89502 
(775)  826-8632 


Reno  89506-1276 
(775)  677-5228 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Camp  La  Bonte 
Concord  03301 
(603)255-1245 

NEW  JERSEY 

N.J.  National  Guard  Trng.  Ctr. 
Sea  Girt  08750 
(732)  974-5950 

NEW  MEXICO 

For  all  New  Mexico  sites,  call 
(505)  474-1809  or  DSN  867- 
8809 


Soldiers 


Fort  Story 


National  Guard 
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Los  Alamitos 


jeming  Mange 
Deming  88030 

Tucumcari  Training  Site 
Tucumcari  88401 

Carlsbad  Training  Site 
Carlsbad  88220 

DeBremond  Training  Site 
Roswell  88201 

Roswell  Local  Training  Area 
Roswell  88201 

NEW  YORK 

Camp  Smith 
Peekskill  10567 
(914)737-5000 


..TH  CAROLINA 

iip  Butner 
utner  27509 
(919)664-6194 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Camp  G.C.  Grafton 
Devils  Lake  58301 
(701)662-0200 


OHIO 

Camp  Perry 

Port  Clinton  43452 

(614)  336-6203  (DSN  346) 

OKLAHOMA 

Camp  Gruber 
Muskogee  74423 
(918)487-6005 

OREGON 

Camp  Adair 
Corvallis  97330 
(503)  378-3903 

Camp  Rilea 
Astoria  97103 
(503)861-4000 

Camp  Withycombe 
Clackamas  97015 
(503)557-5316 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap 
Annville  17003-5002 
(717)  861-2200  (DSN  861) 

PUERTO  RICO 

Camp  Santiago 
Salinas  00751 
(809)824-1776 

Fort  Allen 
Ponce  00731 
(809)  437-4383 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Varnum  Memorial  Armory 
Narragansett  02882 
(401)457-4110 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Clark  Hill  Trng.  Site 
McCormick  29835 
(843)  443-2507 

South  Carolina  Trng.  Ctr. 
Leesburg  29044 
(803)  806-2200 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Camp  Rapid 

Rapid  City  57702-8186 

(605)  737-6600 


TENNESSEE 

Catoosa  Trng.  Ctr. 
Tunnell  Hill,  GA  30755 
(706)  935-4897 


Fort  Pickett 
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ost  Info 


John  Sevier  Range 
Fountain  City  3791 7 
(931)454-1967 

TEXAS 

Camp  Bowie 
Brownwood  76801 
(915)643-3055 

Camp  Mabry 
Austin  78703 
(512)465-5001 

Camp  Maxey 
Parish  75460 
(903)  732-3792 

Camp  Swift 
Bastrop  78602 
(512)321-2497 


UTAH 

Camp  W.G.  Williams 
Riverton  84065-4999 
(801)253-5400 


VERMONT 

For  all  Vermont  camps,  call 
(800)  432-9328 


Camp  Johnson 
Burlington  05404 

Camp  Ethan  Allen 
Jerico  05465 

VIRGINIA 

State  Mil.  Res. 
Virginia  Beach  23451 
(757)491-5140 

Fort  Pickett 
Blackstone  23824 
(804)298-6107 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Camp  Dawson 
Kingwood  26537 
(304)  329-4350 

WYOMING 

Camp  Guernsey 
Guernesy  82214 
(307)  772-5786 


Installations 


CALIFORNIA 

Fort  Hunter-Liggett 

Jolon  93928-5000 

(831)  386-2605  (DSN  686) 

Camp  Parks 
Dublin  94568 
(925)  803-5600 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fort  Devens 

Ayer  01433-5030 

(978)  796-3307  (DSN  246) 


NEW  JERSEY 

Fort  Dix 
08640-5075 
(609)  562-0800 
www.dix.army.mil 


WISCONSIN 

Fort  McCoy 

54656-5263 

(608)  388-2407  (DSN  280) 

www.mccoy.army.mil 


U.S.  Army  Reserve  units 
can  be  found  online  at 

www.army.mil/usar 


HEADQUARTERS 
TEXAS  NATIONAL  GUARD         @| 

■    i».wr  cm*  aooK  <»aM  owe  vats  , 


Camp  Mabry 


United  States  Government 
INFORMATION 


Order  Processing  Code 

*5905 

YES,  please  send 


subscriptions  to: 


The  total  cost  of  my  order  is  $ . 

Price  includes  regular  shipping  &  handling  and  is  subject  to  change 


Name  or  title 

(Please  type  or  print) 

Company  name 

Room,  floor,  suite 

Street  address 

/ 

/ 

City                                                 State 

Zip  code+4 

Daytime  phone  including  area  code 

Credit  card  orders  are  welcome! 

Fax  your  orders  (202)  512-2250 
Phone  your  orders  (202)  512-1800 

Soldiers  (SOL)  at  $28  each  ($35.00  foreign)  per  year. 

For  privacy  protection,  check  the  box  below: 

'        Do  not  make  my  name  available  to  other  mailers 

Check  method  of  payment: 

Check  payable  to:     Superintendent  of  Documents 
1      GPO  Deposit  Account 


□ 


;      VISA  MasterCard  D 


iscover 


1  1 

I 

(expiration  date) 

Purchase  order  number  (optional) 

Authorizing  signature 

Mail  to:    Superintendent  of  Documents,  PO  Box  371954,  Pittsburgh  PA  15250-7954 
Important:  Please  include  this  completed  order  form  with  your  remittance. 


11/99 

Thank  you  for  your  order! 


Soldiers 
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Careers 


Hi  Enlisted  Career 
Management  Fields 


/   11   Infantry 

12  Combat  Engineering 

13  Field  Artillery 

14  Air  Defense  Artillery 

1 8  Special  Forces 

19  Armor 

23  Air  Defense  System  Maintenance 
25  Visual  Information 
27  Paralegal 
31   Signal  Operations 
33  Electronic  Warfare/ 

Intercept  Systems 
Maintenance 
35  Electronic  Maintenance  and 
Calibration 
'  37  Psychological  Operations 
38  Civil  Affairs 
46  Public  Affairs 
51   General  Engineering 

54  Chemical 

55  Ammunition 
63  Mechanical  Maintenance 

'  67  Aircraft  Maintenance 
71  Administration 
74  Record  Information  Operations 
77  Petroleum  and  Water 
79  Recruitment  and  Reenlistment 
i  81   Topographic  Engineering 
88  Transportation  J 

91  Medical  J 

92  Supply  and  Services  J 

93  Aviation  Operations 
95  Military  Police 
36  Military  Intelligence 
)7  Bands 
8  Signals  Intelligence/ 

Electronic  Warfare  Operations 


HI  Warrant  Officer 
Career  Branches 

13  Field  Artillery 

14  Air  Defense  Artillery 

15  Aviation 
18  Special  Forces 
21   Corps  of  Engineers 
25  Signal  Corps 
31   Military  Police 
35  Military  Intelligence 
42  Adjutant  General 

,   55  Judge  Advocate  General's 

Corps 
60  Medical  Corps 
64  Veterinary  Corps 
67  Medical  Service  Corps 

88  Transportation  Corps 

91  Ordnance 

92  Quartermaster 
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HI  Officer  Career 
Branches 

1 1  Infantry 

12  Armor 

13  Field  Artillery 

14  Air  Defense  Artillery 

15  Aviation 
18  Special  Forces 
21   Corps  of  Engineers 
25  Signal  Corps 

,   31   Military  Police 
35  Military  Intelligence 
38  Civil  Affairs 
42  Adjutant  General's  Corps 
44  Finance  Corps 
55  Judge  Advocate  General's 

Corps 
56  Chaplain 
I  60-62  Medical  Corps 
/  63  Dental  Corps 
/  64  Veterinary  Corps 
/  65  Army  Medical  Specialist 
'         Corps 

66  Army  Nurse  Corps 

67  Medical  Service  Corps 
74  Chemical 
88  Transportation  Corps 

/  91   Ordnance 
92  Quartermaster  Corps 


Hi  Officer  Functional 
Areas 

24  Information  Systems 
Engineering 
-   30  Information  Operations 

34  Strategic  Intelligence 

35  Military  Intelligence 
39  Psychological  Operations 

and  Civil  Affairs 
40  Space  Operations 
43  Human  Resources 
Management 

45  Comptroller 

46  Public  Affairs 

47  USMA  Stabilized  Faculty 

48  Foreign  Area  Officer 

49  Operations  Research/ 
Systems  Analysis 

50  Force  Development 

51  Acquisition  J 

52  Nuclear  Research  and  I 
Operations                                   J 

53  Information  Systems  I 

Management 

57  Simulations  Operations 
59  Strategic  Plans  and  Policy 
90  Logistics 


H  Medical  Functional 
Areas 

'  70  Health  Services 

71  Laboratory  Sciences 

72  Preventive  Medicine  Sciences 

73  Behavioral  Sciences 
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M-9  Pistol 


Type:  Semiautomatic  pisto 
Entered  Army  service:  1990 
Specifications: 

Caliber:  9  mm 

Length:  217  mm 

Barrel  length:  125  mm 

Weight:  850  g 

Ranee:  50  m 


M-4  Carbine 


Type:  Compact  assault  rifle 
Entered  Army  Service:  1997 
Specifications: 

Caliber:  5.56  mm 

Weight:  5.65  lbs 

Range:  500  m 

Rate  of  fire:  variable. 

depending  on  rate  selected 


M-16  Rifle 


Type:  Assault  rifle 
Entered  Army  service:  1964 
Variants:  M-16A1/A2/A3 
Specifications: 

Caliber:  5.56  mm 

Weight:  7.5  lbs 

Range:  800  m 

Rate  of  fire:  variable, 

depending  on  rate  selected 


-  M  252  Mortar 


1987 


INFWTBV 


Type:  81mm  mortar 
Entered  Army  service: 
Specifications: 

Caliber:  81  mm 

Barrel  length:  4  i 

Weight:  9^  lbs 

Range:  5,600  m 

Rate  of  fire:  15  rounds/min 

sustained 


ft  6  in 


Soldiers 

M-240B  Machine  Gun 

Type:  Medium  machine  gun 
Entered  Army  service:  1997 
Specifications: 

Caliber:  7.62  mm 

Weight:  27.6  lbs 

Range:  1,100  m 

Rate  of  fire:  200-600  rounds 

per  minute 


•^3 


Major  Equipment 


MIM  104  Patriot 


Type:  Medium/high  altituck 
air-defense  missile 
Entered  Army  service:  198' 
Specifications: 

Length  overall:  17  ft  5  in 

Weight:  1.534  lbs 

Ranee:  50  mi 


*&■& 
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1-6  Little  Bird 

Type:  Special  operations  hel 
Entered  Army  service:  198 
Variants  in  service:  AH/MH 
Specifications: 

Length  overall:  24  ft  7  in 

Weight:  3,550  lbs 

Range:  340  mi 

Crew:  2 


AH-64  Apache 


TH  67  Creek 


Type:  Attack  helicopter 
Fntererl  Armv  service:  1984 
Variants  in  service:  AH-WA/D 
Specifications:  (AH-A4A) 

I  ength:  49  ft  5  in 

Weight:  17,650  lbs 

Speed:  232  mph 

Range  380  mi 

Crew    2 


Type:  Basic  helicopter  trainer 
Filtered  Army  service:  1995 
Variants  in  service:  TH-67A 
Specifications: 

Length  overall:  31  ft  2  in 

Weight:  3.200  lbs 

Range:  395  nm 

Crew:  2 


Type:  Reconnaissance/ 
surveillance  aircraft 
Entered  Army  service:  1992 
Variants  in  service:  ARL-C, 
ARL-I.  ARL-M 
Specifications: 

Length  overall:  80  ft  8  in 

Weight:  26,700  lbs 

Range:  1.500  nm 

Crew:  6 


«a 


UH-1  Iroquois 


Type:  Light  utility  helicopter 
Entered  Army  service:  1959 
Variants  in  service:  UH-1H/IV 
Specifications: 

Length  overall:  44  ft  6  in 

Weight:  9.500  lbs 

Range:  300  mi 

Crew:  3 


Soldiers 
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H- 60  Black  Hawk 


T\pc:  l!lilu\  lulu  optei 
I  rttered  \nn\  ser\  ice    19  9 
\  arianls  in  sen  ice  UH-60A/1 
I  ll  60C  MM  60K 
Specifications  (I  II  60  \> 

I  ength  overall:  SO  H 

Weighl    10,250  lbs 

Range;  375  mi 

( 'rew  ■  I 
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C-1 Z  Huron 


l  \  pe  l  Itilitj  transport/recon- 
naissance aircraft 
Entered  Arm)  service    1975 
Variants  in  service:  C-12D/F/R 
RC  I2D/G/H/K/N/P 
Specifications: 

Length  overall:  43  ft  9  in 

Weight:  15,500  lbs 

Range:  I.2XO  mi 

Crew:  2-4 


^r*^ — I 


CH  47  Chinook 


Type:  Heavy-lift  cargo  helicopter 
Entered  A i  m >  service:  1962 
Variants  in  service:  CH-47C/D,  MH-47D/E 
Specifications:  (CH-47D) 

Length  overall:  51  ft 

Weight:  53,500  lbs 

Range:  245  mi 

Crew:  3 


OH  58  Kiowa 


C  23  Sherpa 


Type:  Medium  utility 

transport  aircraft 

Entered  Army  service:  1985 

Variants  in  service:  C-23A/B/B+ 

Speeifieations: 

Length  overall:  58  ft 

Weight:  25,600  lbs 

Range:  1.185  mi 

Crew:  3 


Type:  Scout  helicopter 

Entered  Army  service:  1968 

Variants  in  service:  OH-58A/B/ 

C/D 

Specifications:  (OH-58D) 

Length  overall:  40  ft  1 1  in 

Weight:  4.500  lbs 

Range:  345  mi 

Crew:  1-2 


rah  bk  Comanche 


«**. 


Type:  Reconnaissance/attack 
helieoptei  prototype 
Entered  Army  service:  Undei 
development 
Specifications: 

Length  overall:  4t>  it  y  in 

Weight:  10.597  lbs 

Range:  1.260  urn 

Crew:  2 
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Type:  Armored  NBC 

reconnaissance  vehicle 

Entered  Army  service:  1998 

Variants  in  service:  XM-93. 

M-93A 

Specifications:  (M-93A1) 

Length:  18  ft  8  in 

Weight:  40,400  lbs 

Range:  500  mi 

Crew:  3 


Large  Tug 


Type:  Ocean-going  tug 
Entered  Army  service:  1994 
Specifications: 

Length:  128  ft 

Displacement:  1,057  long  tons 

Draft:  17  ft 

Range:  5.000  nm 

Crew:  li 


cuoonor 


Type:  Multipurpose 
wheeled  vehicle 
Entered  Army  service:  1985 
Specifications:  (basic  model) 

Length:  15  ft 

Weight:  5,200  lbs 

Maximum  speed:  65  mph 

Ranae:  300  mi 


Type:  Utility  landing  craft 
Entered  Army  service:  1990 
Specifications: 

Length:  174  ft 

Displacement:  1,087  long  tons 

Draft:  9  ft 

Cargo  area:  2,500  sq  ft 

Range:  6.500  nm 

Crew:  13 
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'OLDIERS  is  proud  to  present  This  Is 
Our  Army  2001  —  a  pictorial  record  of 
the  world's  greatest  Army  at  the  start  of  a 
new  millennium.  We  salute  the  photogra- 
phers who  provided  these  images,  and  we 
regret  that  space  limitations  prevent  us  from 
using  all  that  we  received. 

The  soldiers,  family  members  and  civil- 
ians who  are  the  Army  have  a  great  story 
to  tell,  whether  it's  one  of  sweating  through 
tough  training,  facing  tense  moments  while 
maintaining  peace  somewhere  in  the  world, 
managing  the  infinite  complexities  of  run- 
ning an  Army  community  or  raising  an 
Army  family.  We  thank  all  of  you  who  took 
the  time  to  find  and  tell  those  stories  in  pic- 
tures, and  we're  grateful  that  we  were  given 
the  opportunity  to 
publish  them. 
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Soldiers  raise  the  American  Rag  during  the 
Quartei  nuisiei  Center  and  School's  regimen 
tail  week  and  Army  birthday  celebration  .11 
tort  Lee,  v.i 
—  Sarah  U\ni mtiii 


* 


2LT  Marc  Messerschmitt  thrusts  his  weapon  above 

his  head  in  celebration  after  finishing  the  two-mile 

buddy  run  and  winning  this  year's  Best  Ranger 

Competition  with  his  partner,  2LT  Rick  Ahern. 

—  Yu  Hu  Son 


i 


A  Soldiers  of  the  I  23rd  Signal  Battalion 
at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  do  PT. 
—  Chaplain  (CPT)  Avrohom  Horovitz 
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Ranger  students  repeat  the 

'■  '-::: 

m.                fl  1 

ranger  creed  after  completing 

- 

^K  ''■.-■".-'■    ft   £".",■ 

the  Malvesti  Obstacle  Course  at 

gaw 

-*w 

4th  Ranger  Trng.  Bn.,  Fort 

■ 

Benning,  Ga. 

• 

s 

—  SPC  Mitch  Frazier 

■V     *F       fH 

The  National  Training  Center's 

opposing  force  regroups  before 

a  dawn  "battle"  at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 

—  SPC  Alan  Hernandez 
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Engineers  clamp 
ribbing  of  a  Rofab 
building  during  recent 
construction  at  Range  2 
at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 
— Anita  Iohnson 


SSG  Kami  Keoho  from 
Operational  Detachment  Alpha 
514,  1st  Bn.,  5th  Special  Forces 
Group,  jumps  from  a  CH-47  as 

crew  members  watch. 
—  SPC  Jason  Prescott 


SPC  T.  J.  Soriano  of  the 
Delaware  Army  National 
Guard's  280th  Sig.  Bde.,  climbs 
a  pole  to  run  wire  and  cable 
connections  for  Exercise 
Grecian  Firebolt. 
—  SSG  Deborah  Wmchjou,  -  ^ 


SPC  Ruben  Montiel  of  the  326th  Chem. 
Co.  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  takes  a  drink  of 
water  during  decontamination  opera- 
tions. Montiel  and  his  unit  were  training 
with  the  British  Royal  Yeomanry  in  NBC 
defense  procedures. 
—  Paul  R.  Adam  y 
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Ranger  students  learn  proper  river- 
crossing  techniques  during  the  third 
phase  of  the  61  -day  ranger  school. 

—  SK  Mnvn  Fr,\zii:k    V 
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sst,  Robert  Lanlei  "i 

the  I  si  Inf.  i»i\'  i  n>;i 

Bdc.  winks  on  .> 

1  lumvee  al  Camp 

Bondsteel,  Kosovo 
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The  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster 
Center  and  Sehool's  MG 
Hawthorne  Proctor  and  CSM  Larry 
|    Gammon  lead  soldiers  around 
Williams  Stadium  at  Fort  Lee,  Va., 
as  part  of  the  225-mile 
Quartermaster  Corps'  225th 
anniversary  run  |une  13. 
—  SPC  Neil  C.  /ones 
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Angie  Thornton,  lead 
singer  of  "Miss  Ang 
performs  for  members  of 
the  3rd  Inf.  Div.  and  their 
families  during  the  chapel- 
sponsored  Petra  Cafe  concert 
series  at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

—  PVT  Adam  Nuelken 


kbrates  I 

,  Bosnia,  v 
holic  champaign. 
—  CSM  Donna  K.  Mitcheli 

Dana  Heim  of  Winchester,  Va., 
participates  in  the  137th  re- 
enactment  of  the  1863  Civil  War 
battle  at  Gettysburg,  f 
—  Renee  McEl\ 
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National  Guard  soldiers  SGI  Louis  I  squivel  (fc/t)  ol 
lip  i  .  82nd  Cav.,  and  CPL  Robert  Martin  of  the 
2nd  Bn.,  ill th  i.\.  participate  in  a  pie-eating 
contest  during  Employee  Appreciation  Day 
m  Ibbyhanna  Army  Depot,  Ra. 

—  Anthoni  /.  RlCCHIAZZI 


flooded  ham  in 
Tick  Bite,  N.C. 
—  Ionas  N.  I 
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Dog  handler  SGT  Chris 
Seiler  gets  a  nuzzle  from 
Sammi,  his  canine  part- 
ner, at  Camp  Bondsteel, 
Kosovo, 
—  Dana  Finney 


A  21  st  Sig.  Co.  soldier  (left)  is  beaten 
to  the  free  kick  by  a  player  from 
Co.  D,  1 72nd  SprL  Bn.,  during  the 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  post 
championship  soccer  game. 
—  Brian  Leplp, 
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Paratroopers  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  wait  to  board  a  C- 1 30 
at  Sicily  Drop  Zone. 
—  Victoria  Swinson  Y 
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Instructors  from  the  4th  Ranger  Trng.  Bde.  wear  SCUBA  gear 

as  they  move  through  a  swamp  during  the  filming  of  a  scene 

from  the  new  Army  commercial  "Rangers  Lead  the  Way!" 

—  SFC  Michael  Holloway  Y 
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X  Paratroopers  from  the  I  st 
Bn.,  509th  Inf.,  shake  out 
their  'chutes  in  the  rigging 
shed  at  Fort  Polk,  La. 

—  Trish  Warrick 


SIC  Terry  Fry  climbs  .1  ladder  Into  an 
MH-oO  with  members  of  the  5th  Special 
Forces  Group  during  hclocasting  training 
at  fort  Campbell,  Ky. 
—  Msmv  PR/wn 
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Mortarmen  o(  the  1st  Bn.,  23rd  Inf., 
fire  during  a  battalion  defensive  exer- 
cise .it  the  National  Training  Center 
at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 
—  SGTErk  Chastms 
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Firefighters  from  Fort  Lee, 
Va„  help  to  put  out  a  fire 
that  destroyed  a  Taco  Bell 
Restaurant  just  outside 
the  fort. 
—  SFC  Lisa  Slappy 
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Soldiers  from  Co.  C,  1  st  Bn.,  50th 

Inf.  Regt,  Infantry  Training  Brigade, 

at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  move  into  an 

urban  area  during  training. 

—  SPC  Mitch  Frazier 
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SOT  Constance  Campbell  of  the  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station 
sings  the  National  Anthem  for  the  Padres 
baseball  game  on  June  1 4.  The  Padres 
helped  the  U.S.  Army  Southern  California 
Recruiting  Battalion  celebrate  the  Army's 
225  years  with  a  variety  of  pregame 
festivities .  > 

—  Stan  Cordell. 
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Cousins  Andrew  Trescott  and  Dale 
Davis  watch  as  the  soldiers  of  the 
1 73rd  Abn.  Bde.  descend  on  Juliet 
Drop  Zone  in  northern  Italy. 

~~  lULIA  BOBICK 


SPC  Sean  Gann  of  Btry.  A,  2nd  Bn.,  8th 
FA,  feeds  his  4-month-old  son  just  after 
returning  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  from  a 
field  problem. 

—  Angela  Gann 
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A    i  via  I  lemandez  sits  in  the  driver's  scat 
ofanMSSI  Sheridan  during  the  nth 
Arnul.  CavJs  kuls  day  al  I  on  Irwin.  Calif. 
—  SGT  ,-Vi  \v  Mi  RNANDI  / 
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A  A  woman  In  period  colonial  garb  passes  COL 

Brian  I .  Osterndorf,  District  Engineer,  Corps 

of  Engineers,  an  old  U.S.  flag  during  a 

Veteran's  Day  flag-retirement  ceremony 

in  Concord,  Moss. 

—  C.  /.  Allen 


One  soldier  cuts  another's 

hair  during  a  training  lull 

at  the  National  Training 

Center.  Both  are  from 

Co.  B,  I  st  Sqdn.,  5th  Cav. 

—  SPC  Walter  Challapa 


At  Home 
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>  FRCs  are  first-class  vacation  spots  that  cater  to 
tJ  the  adventurous  side  of  every  guest.  They  offer 
beaches  and  mountains  to  roam,  magical  kingdoms  to 
search,  cultures  to  explore,  and  indulgences  to  suit  every 
service  member,  Department  of  Defense  civilian,  retiree 
and  family  member.  Choose  from  the  Hale  Koa  Hotel  in 
Hawaii,  Shades  of  Green  in  Florida,  the  Dragon  Hill 
Lodge  in  Korea,  and  the  Garmsich  and  Chiemsee  resorts 
in  Germany. 


Shades  of  Green  is  situated  in  the 

heart  of  Walt  Disney  World  in  Florida. 

This  charming  resort  is  an  open  door  to 

the  Magic  Kingdom  Park,  EPCOT, 

Disney-MGM  Studios,  Disney's 

Animal  Kingdom,  two  championship 

golf  courses  and  amenities  to  spoil  the 
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The  Dragon  Hill  Lodge  is  a  perfect  starting 
point  for  an  exploration  of  the  wonders  of 
Korea,  known  as  the  "land  of  the  morning 
calm."  This  premier  lodge  is  located  in 
Seoul,  minutes  from  cultural  sites,  muse- 
ums and  markets. 
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jarmisch  and  Chiemsee  resorts  are 

tucked  into  the  scenic  mountains  of 

Bavaria.  These  two  spots  offer  more 

than  32  summer  and  winter  activities. 

and  are  conveniently  located  near 

such  European  treasures  as  King 

Ludwig's  castles,  Austria. 

Berchtesaaden,  Venice  and  Vienna. 


538  O7W101 
38442 


The  Hale  Koa  Ho 
in  Honolulu.  It  features  66  acres  of  breathtak- 
ing views,  tropical  excitement,  fine  dining  and 
a  host  of  special  guest  services. 
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For  more  information  call  AFRC's  Hospital- 
ity Support  Office  at  (703)  681-7229,         / 
or  visit  the  Army  Morale,  Welfare  / 

and  Recreation  website  at  www. 
armymwr.com.  Click  on  "Armed 
Forces  Recreation  Centers." 
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YOU'VE  DONE  THINGS 
YOU  NEVER  DREAMED  YOU  COULD  DO. 

AND  THAT'S  JUST  FOR  STARTERS. 


SEE    YOUR    CAREER    COUNSELOR 


REENLIST  ARMY. 

1-800-USA-ARMY    goarmy.com 
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